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EKUKRAI, RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 

'riie Naliooal Advisory ('ominitlcc on Education, appointed by 
President Hoover and orf{anizcd by Secretary Wilbur, of tlie United 
Stales Department ol the Interior, in May, 1929, has published a 
pamphlet enlilleil Federal liclalms lo Edimlion; A Mmorandtm 
oj Prof^rcss, in which it formulates tentatively the principles which 
it deems ''Irasic to sound relations between the federal government 
and education." After months of investigation, the Steering Com¬ 
mittee has formulated certain [undanicutal principles and proposals 
foi' aeiion. 'Die underlying principles arc stated as follows: 

r. Tlic federal Kovernmcnl has an iibligalion lo aid nuhlic ecliicalion in ihc 

slates. 

2. \\'liilu die L'diiealiimal ohligaliuns of American governments upon every 
level federal, slate, and Imid - arc eriaally full and liinding, these obligations 
ought, In fuel, to be iliseliarged in a manlier eoasidcrably ililTcvcnt on each 
goveriinienlal h.'vel. 

The federal goveriiinent slnnild render large iiUelleelual iLHsisiancc lo the. 
stales in iiiatter.s of ediieation llifnuKli a‘,seareli, eollcclion and riissemination 
of reliable informal ion, parlieiilarly widi reference to tlio.se types of intellectual 
service which the stales and the local communities eanma reiuler to Lhcmselves, 
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4. The federal government should givcaomc financial aid to education in the 
states but in n manner that will not violate other funrlnmeiUal educational, 
political, social, and economic considerations basic to sound public policy. 

5. Tinnncinl granU to slate in aid ol alucaViou as a svhoW sUowhl suppUvnl 
special grants for the slijimlalion of particular types of training of hcJicfit to 
special groups of die population, 

t. In the field of education at Iciust, matclilng federal money grants, wlicthcr 
general or special, with state funds is a policy not to be favored. 

7. It is unwiae to centralize in the federal governmqnL, as opposed to the slate 
andlocal goverjimciits, tlicpowcr of determining thcsdcia! purposes to be served 
by schools or ot establishing the techniques of educational procedure. 

8. Modifications of the federal means of aiding education should inclurlc pro¬ 
visions to assure adequate periods of t ransition. 

9, Ageucies created by the federal government to meet new needs should be 
granted the autonomy and financial facilities necessary to overcome the inertia 
of traditional practice. 

10, New parlicipotlons of the federal government in cducoticin, designed to 
meet changing economic, social, and political condilions^ should be innugurated 
under tentative policies, regarded frankly as experimental, and subject to re¬ 
visions afl circumstances warrant. 

Applying these principles, the Steering Comnnttcc niade the loh 
lowing proposals for federal action: 

1. Increase the federal appropriations for educational research and informa¬ 
tion service by the Office of Education, by the Federal Hoard for Vocnlionnl 
Education, and by the Extension Seivicc and the Office of Experimcnl SUlious 
in the Department of Agriculture; and provide ample means to tltec oflices for 
supplying to all concerned the results of research and slalisdcid studies ibrough 
publications and conferences, 

2, Create an adequate federal headquarters for educational research and in¬ 
formation, so organized as to serve both os a co-operating center for oil federal 
agencies with respect to the educational aspects of their work and as n relinblc 
source of comprehensive, correlated, and accurate data on cducaiiuii for all 
concerned. 

3 - Trovidc onemiidbttcd annual grant to the slates ot $3.50 per child under 
twenty-one years of age, with the sole restriction that these federal funds be uacd 
for support of educational operations, making each Btiite resiKuisible for budget¬ 
ing the grant within the state school budget in such manner as, iii the judgnwut 
of the state itself, will beat develop all the talents of all the pw>plc. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal grants in any form to (lie stalls 
for special phases of education of interest to parLicular groups of the [ilm jplc or 
that authorize federal officers to supervise state cducnlioiml or research aclivi- 
tieg, approve state plans, or withhold funds in order to compel state compli.’iiice 
with federal requirements. 
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5. rrtivitlc lh.1l for llic ncxl five years each stale mual allot to each apeeiTic 
purpose for which it now receives falcral funds as much of the new federal grant 
os is now received from the (etierrd governmcnl for that purpose and that, after 
five years, the slate may allocate nil federal moneys rccelvcil for support of 
educational opcralimis iw it decides will beat promote its own educational 
program. 

6. Kcquire that each slai e submit each year to the appropriate federal oflke 
a financiiil audit and that it pnhhsli a report describing specifically how the 
federal moneys Itavc Iweii imcfl; aiul that the federal government publish all 
forty-eight rcfKirts fn one vohitiic for txiiiiparalivc sturfy by all interested. 

7. Keadjiust the amount of the flat per capilii federal grant to the states for 
supfioi'l 0/ education at Ihe end of each leno'car period as tlic new census 
figures, the past cxiicriencc, and the ihcii-cxisling situation may indicate to be 
npprojirJnle. 

Both the rundameiital principles and the proposals for action were 
approved tentatively by the National Atlvisory Committee as a 
whole. The nc,vt step for the committee is to work out tlte details of 
the practical application of the principles and policies agreed on. 

For a more deltiilcd account of the work of the committee, the 
reader Is referred to the September issue of the School Review. 

A NATION-W'IDK SUHVKV 01' 'TIOACIIEU TKAINING 

The United Slates Department of tlie Interior lias Ijccii author¬ 
ized, Lhrouj{h the Ollkeof Education, to make a nation-wide investi¬ 
gation of the iruinijjg of teachers. For this piiqxise Congress has pro¬ 
vided $200,000, of wliicli $50,000 i.s available for expenditures during 
the current year. T’hosc in charge of the investigation are authorized 
"to make a .study of the (|unlificalians of tcachcr.s in the public 
schools, the .suppli' of ax'ailahle teachers, the facilities available and 
needed for teacher training, including courses of study and methods 
of teaching." 

William Joiin Cooper, commissioner of education, will serve as 
director of the survey, which it is understood may be carried on for 
a period of three years. On July 11 Secretary Wilbur announced 
that Edward S. Evenden, Teachers College, (hilumhia University, 
would serve a,s a.s.'UHialc director. .Secretary Wilbur also announced 
the apfKiiiUment of a boiiril of consultants and advisers to lie com- 
jioscd of the following jicrsoiis: William C. Uagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; W. W. Charters, Ohio Slate University; 
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George W. Frasier, prcsirlciU of llic Colorado Stale 'I'eachcrs Col¬ 
lege, Greeley, Colorado; William S. Gray, dean of the College of 
■Education, University of Chicago; M. IC. Haggerty, dean of the 
'v-:' College of Education, University of Minnesota; Henry' W. Holmes, 
dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; 
John A. H. Keith, superintendent of public instruction of the state 
of Pennsylvania; William W. Kemp, dean of the School of Educa¬ 
tion, University of California; W. P. Morgan, president of Western 
Elinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinoia; Shelton J. Phelps, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; and 
D. B. Waldo, president of Western Slate Teachers College, Kalanm- 
zDOj Michigan. 

For a number of years there has been agitation for a survey of tills 
kind. At the meeting of the National Ediicalion Association held in 
Oakland, California, in igis, a section of the association which later 
became the American Association of Teachers Colleges apiwintcd a 
committee to interest someone in making a comprehensive survey 
of teacher training. Since 1915 efforts have been made from Lime to 
time to secure surveys in some of the states. At the Cleveland meet¬ 
ing ol the Department of Superinleiidcnce, in 1929, the suggestion 
was made that the Office of Education be asked to undertake the 
study. A petition to that effect signed by committees representing 
several educational groups was presented to Commissioner Cooper. 

THE NEW EDUCATION DILL IN ENC;i,Ah’I) 

A bill was introduced in the House of Commons in the early part 
of the summer by Sit Charles Trevelyan, president of the Hoard of 
Education, which had for its objects the extension of the period of 
compulsory-school attendance and a more thorough incorporation 
of the non-provided (denominational) schools into the iinlional 
system of education, The bill provided that, beginning in 1931, the 
age of compulsory-school attendance should be raised from fourleen 
to fifteen years, The local cducnLion authorllies were aulhoriKcd to 
provide maintenance allowances for children between the age.s of 
fourteen, and fifteen in the event tliat the parents of such cliililren 
were in needy circumstances. The maintenance allowances were to 
be supplied in the main by grants provided by Parliament. 

A second main provision of the bill authorized the local education 
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autJK)riliL\s U) make* agreements with the managers of the non- 
provided seliooLs whereby the local authorities would undertake the 
cnlargcmentp reconstruction, or improvcnient of the premises of the 
noa-provided schools- Such agreejnents were to be entered into voh 
imtarily ljy the schools. However, the schools which agreed to re¬ 
ceive aid from the local education authorities were to he subjected to 
a greater degree of public control. On this point the bill read: 

Upon a grant being miulc iimlcr this sccLion by n local education aathoriLy 
in respect of any schiK)l, Ihe fnlloviiig provisions slinll, without prejudice Lo the 
provisions of aubscclion 5 uf Bcclion twenty-nine of the principal Act, apply to 
the school unless and until ull grants so made are repaid to the authority, that 
is to say: 

(o) All tcachcDi therein sliall be in the employment of the local education 
authority, and, subjei'l as hereinafter in this subsection provided, the teachers 
shall be under the control nf the local etiucation authority and that autliority 
shall have tJie exclusive fHnver ofap/ndfiting and dismissing them; 

{b) there shall be employed there in such number of teachers willing and 
competent to give religious instruction in accordance with the requirements of 
paragraph c of the s[Ufl suljnection 5 os may be determined by agreement bcLv cen 
the local education ruilhorily and the managers; 

(<:) before appointing an)' person to be one of the teachers required by the 
last foregoing pariigra|dt lo lie employed in (he school, the local education nu- 
Lliority BludI consult the managers ninlaliall not {ippoint him unless tlic managers 
are salhfiod as to his willingness and coin])eloncc lo give (he religious instruction 
aforesaid; 

(J) if the managers are of opinion that any of the teachers so required as 
aforesaid hiis failed lo give the religious instruction cfTicicntly and suitably, 
they may rc([Ucst the local education authority to remove liim, and in the event 
of a tlisagreeinciiL liiMween the authority and the managers ns Lo the removal of 
any such teacher, the question shall be determined by the hoard of Education; 

(c) if at any time the Ibiard of iMlucation arc satisfied that the managers 
are unable or unwilling to carry on the school as a public elementary school, Llic 
Hoard may nuikc sucli orders in accordance with tlic provisions of the Second 
Schedule to this Aci as they may consider necessary for the purpose of securing 
that Ihcsrliool is so carried on, and the [irovisions of that Schedule shall have 
cfTect siccordingly. 

Tlie bill met willi vigorous oiqjosition in various quarters. The 
Cunsurvatives oppfjseci it 011 n numljcr of giminds, chiefly because it 
provided for niuintennnce allowances, thus, as they said, suljsidizing 
parents in order that tliey iiiiglit give their children free eduCtation. 
The Left Wing of the Labour Party, on the other hand, resented the 
fact that the maintenance grants were to be restricted to the poor. 
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opposed vigorously the "means test" to wliicli parenLs would 
have to submit in order to secure nil allowance. A number of ihe 
members of the Liberal Party insisted that they could not supjwrt 
any bill which provided for the use of slate money for the supfjort 
of denominational schools, The leaders of the Anglican Church were 
in the main favorable to the passage of the bill, but Catholics gen¬ 
erally opposed it. So many amendments were proiwsed to the bill 
that Prime Minister MacDonald felt constrained to willidraw it. 
However, the withdrawal was accompanied by a statement which 
made it cleat that a new bill would be introduced at the next session 
of Parliament. 

It is clear that any attempt to reorganise the school system in 
England is accompanied by certain difllcullica not met with in the 
United States. England made no serious attemjit to c-staMisli a 
state school system until 1870. The act passed in that year author¬ 
ized tax-supported schools in communities in which there were no 
satisfactory voluntary schools. In other words, it filled in the gaps 
but did not create a national system of schools. The act of i(>02 jiro- 
vided for tax support for tlic non-pro vidctl schools and broughl them 
under state supervision to some extent, but the managers of these 
schools were left a large measure of control. Historical tradition is 
such, therefore, that any attempt at a thoroughgoing incorjjoraiion 
of the non-provided schools into the slate system is almost certain 
to raise the religious issue. Moreover, the debates in and out of 
Parliament on the issue of maintenance grants revealed in a striking 
way difficulties which our state legislatures have never encouiilcrcd. 

TEACPIEKS'INSTITOrES 

The article by Emma Reinhardt on teachers' institutes in Illinois 
which appears in this issue of the EhmiJary School Jounml is an 
interesting indication of the effort which is being made to rejuvenate 
an mitiquated institution. There was a time when teadier.s’ insti¬ 
tutes WEte necessary and productive, That was before the literature 
of educational methods had been developed and before the ivonnal 
schools had expanded to the point where they can sujiply the sdiool.s 
with professionally trained teachers. 
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The old-Iashionctl institute and to a, great extent the present-day 
institute must be condemned as guilty ol triviality of the most 
wasteful type, Not infrequently petty graft and transparent business 
propaganda arc apparent. School-supply houses furnish speakers, 
and county superintendents exchange speaking opportunities with 
one another. Sentimental cxliortation and silly nnccdotes occupy the 
time of teachers, who would be better engaged if they stayed at home 
and did almost anything. 

The effort to justify the institute as a social event is decreasingly 
successful with the multiplication of section meetings of the state 
teachers' associations, where really able speakers appear, where 
exliibits can be organized on a respectable scale, and where the 
group consciousness of teachers can be effectively fostered. 

The county institute should be quietly buried with other institu¬ 
tions which have ceased to function. The money that is wasted from 
year to year should be invested in radio receiving sets. If a set were 
installed in each school, it would be possible to give the teachers and 
pupils more valuable material in a year than can be presented in 
ordinary institute programs in a century. If the radio idea docs not 
appeal to county superintendents, let them consider the purchase of 
professional libraries for the schools. Of course, there will be some 
teachers who will not read the books, but there are enough dormant 
tcaclicrs at every county institute to balance the loss whidi would 
result from unread professional Iwoks. 

There is an incidental advantage which might result from an 
abandonment of the county institute. It miglit lead to a radical 
renovation of the covinty supcrintciulcncy. There arc a great many 
county superintendents who belong to the age when the county 
institute originated and nourished- If the institute were abolished, 
it might be i)0.ssiblc to .secure school supervisors who arc profession¬ 
ally compcltMit. If the energy now devoted to the organization of 
institutes were concentrated on professional activities, it is alto¬ 
gether [)0ssil)le that scln)ols would profit to a degree comparable to 
the degree to which instilulc.s benefited public education in that far- 
off day when they were the chief devices for the disscniination of 
educational ideas. 
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TUE SCIENTtPIC STUDY OF IlICJtKR EDUCATION 

The following editorial was published in the Chicago Tribune. 

In a recent address on the prol)Icms of cxlucaiion Hie new presidcnl rjf ihe 
University of Illinois said, we think, llic thing mnsl ncctlctl lu be said on lhai 
subject; *'Opcn-mliidc<lncss, respect for fads, llie dcvclopmcnl of (he cS|K?n- 
meiUftl atiiludc, the Bulxirclinnlion of prejudice and intiliiion In Hie mel Inwls iif 
diBcovery Bccm to be of the ulmosl value in our prti^ciu eilucalioiud siliialiDi)/' 
It ia the great contribution ol and to nuHlctn civitiiiatiim that, m Dr- 
points out, we have not only discovcrcrl but have diamvered lunv to make dis¬ 
coveries- This is the special coiUrihuticin of si iencc, a j!|nril and a mciluxl richly 
profitable, not only in the field of physical science, lait for the illHt ovcry of triiili 
ill other fields. Dn Chase was cons id cringcspcTialiy llie value of scicnlific mclh- 
□d in the development and improvement of dlucalion, and lie asserls that “cilu- 
calion is coming increasingly to rely on the farts it distxivcnt about ilj^ prmrcfcses, 
its methods, and its materials,” This cannot but have the mtwil vnlualde inllu- 
ence on both research and inatruction in all the de|Kirintcnis of leirning in (he 
university curriculum. With due respect to the profesiSorale, we ihink ilriti intlu^ 
cnee is needed, The contribution of science nut merely a mdtluub It h |iri- 
marily a discipline, Its patience, its cibjeclivity, its rlisinlcrc^lCTlmhis are the 
sources of its power and its striking nccompliahineni. They have Ihren sliown 
to be soraowbat lacking in some fields ut learning where they are i^orely needed, 
as In history and in the so-called "social science,^,” whcitj wlHiful thinking i overs 
iU frailties with the handy w'cur of scientific phraseology- One of the use - 
[ul services scientific method in cduailion can perfann h to eximc the w ander- 
ings of pseudoscience nnd to impose iu alerri diKiplinc and rdi?nll(;^« i larily 
upon research and Instruction In every field In which the univcrfilHcHurc at work. 

To make Its own spirit and processes truly scientific must, of lie the 

first need of the science of education. Dut it is obvious that, in sodoing, its influ¬ 
ence posses far beyond llic university personnel, heyund the research wf^rktT and 
the teacher. From a university in which the Bciculific spirit is [Kiwerful mid 
pervasive and scientific method cflfcclivcly impoacd, no student who its 
tests but will take with him its qualities in some nicasurc- It is nut unly the 
function of the university to discover and lo inform. It is aUo its finuilnn In 
discipline and direct the menUl habits of its Students. This will provide die 
leadership which a democmlic society especially needs fur its 5clf-|irulc(;linii, 
efficiency, and progress and which it ia the duty of our univemilies (o urcjiarc, 

SCHOOL ENROLMENTS AND EXPENDItUKKS FOR TMK 
SCHOOL YEAR 1927 28 

The following statement is quoted from Bullelin No. 5, iy,Ho, ni- 
tided of Slate School Systems, rgz^-ipsS, isBued by (lu: 

United States OfRce of Education. 
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ScriOOL KNHOLMENtS 

Enrolmcnls in elementary sclioola, including elementary grades in junior 
high acliools, increased in number 2841.115 from 1926 to 1928. This is larger than 
the incrc*LSc between 1924 and 1926- This dilTcrciice is more thtm accounted for 
by llie irtcrcaiic in the first-grade enrolment between 1926 and 1928. The enrol¬ 
ment in the elementary grades increased SspO^a between 1924 and 1926. The 
first-grade enrolment iucreitsed 194,287 between 1926 and 1928. Compared with 
biennial Increases previous to 192.1, the 1926 to 1028 incrcjuic for elementary 
grades is rather small. Iktween 1932 and 1924 the elementary-grade cnrolmejU 
increased 542,712, and between 1920 and 1922, 988,291. 

High school enrolments, including secondary grades in junior high schools, 
incrc?Lse<l 15.^814 from 1936 to 1928. Tliis increase is smaller than biennial in¬ 
creases for previous periods. The increase between 1924 and 1926 was 367J588; 
between 1923 and 1924, 516,869; ami between 1920 and 1932, 672,620. 

'I’Jm number of [lupik in average daily attendance in public schools increased 
from 19,855,881 in 1926 to 20,608,353, increase of 752,472 for the two-year 
pcriuil. This item has increased at the rate of a little over 700,000 for each 
biennium since 1922. Ilettcr attendance rates have more than balanced the 
reduction in enrolment increases. 

AtTK-NDANCE 

In 1938 schools were in session an average of 171.5 days. The corresponding 
figure for 1926 is 169.3 1923, 164 days; and for 1920, 161.9 days. 

Every pupil enrolled alteinied an avorngc of 140.4 days in 1928 as compared 
with 136.5 rlays in 1925. The percentage of altcmlancc increased from 80.5 in 
1925 to 81.8 in 192H. 

Kxpknijituhk3 

TI1C total amount cxpciidc<l for public-school education for 1927-28 was 
$2,184,336,638, nil increase of $158,000,000 over the cxpciidiLure for 1025-26. 
The incrOLKsc in cost between [924 iiml 1926 was $205,500,000; between 1922 
uiul 1934, $240,000,000; and betw’ccn 1920 and 1922, S5iPi,5oo,ooo. The 1928 
cxpoiuJilurc, which includes both current cxpciuliLurcs as well ns cost of capital 
oullay.s, i.s mure than twice the cost which was for 1919-20, $1,036,151,209. The 
total expenditure for 1928 aniouiUs to S 105.99 each child in average daily 
allciulaiirc, an increase of S3.94 over the cost for 1926. The increase in per 
capila cost from 1934 to 1936 was $6.78; from 1922 to 1924, $9.41; and from 
1920 to 1933, $21.60. 

Expenditures for capital oulhiys, which increased from $153,542,852 in 1920 
to $433,584,550 in 1035 , Imve heeii decreasing since Llial Lime. The 1926 cx- 
I)uiuliluro fur grnuiuls, buildings, and ctnilenls is $4»^037,774, and fur igjH it 
is $3823)1)6,156. 'J'liese reductions in recent years indicate that biiihling pro¬ 
grams are being completed and lhal a large part of ihe congestion reported a 
few years ago is being taken care of. This reflucllon in llie amount expended 
for const rue lion work aids ina Leri ally in slowing up the increase in total costs. 
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EDUCATtOW rOR CIULO SAFETY 

The Nalionii Safety Council is the source of the following 
ment, 

The briglUcrsWc ef the luilionalsilualkm wilh itgarxl fo aahItiiLfli, in v^hkh 
the toUl of lives lost each year reachci^ a IniiiflM iliou^j-anrl, is rcflcclecl 
ia recent alaliaiicaJ sludlcs* ma«|e iiy the ^valianal Omucil. Hie studies 
Bhow that for Ihe [mat m or seven yeais actirlciiial faralilir^ to «:liililrcn liavc 
actually been decreasing. To thosic ^'orfeiiiftin (lie field of t hiM i^afcly c^lucalion 
this is particularly encouraging because, in Bjiile of all (he cfTorls tiling made by 
nntlonal oiul local agencies, the mle of acddenlal falalitk^ furaduli.^ h .shoeing 
an claiming tise each ycar- 

It is about seven years ago ihil public I'qrv'jdousriei^s n os artmj^l i« llic nmJ 
for deCnilD, drastic action to re<lucc the steadily mourtiifig nuinWr rd fatalilica 
among chlldrcni which were taking a yearly loll of Ittcnly thoujMLnd live^. The 
Bcliooh began to Introduce safety-leaching, luicl certain nchicveil raiher 
remarkable reductions In the mortality raiea among diildrcn in a luriiruiingly 
short time. 

However, it was not pcasible until recently l« collcci suiisik^ fur the whole 
country, and these slatUtlcs bear out llie experiena* cif individual irilrc!;^ as to 
the favorable effect of education on ihc: rate of acrid mi amtinig diildrrn. 

Of course^ it would be unfair to da Im ( 1 ml ihb slaving three ihrni't.mdyuuiig 
Uvea each year Is entirely tile result of the work in ihestluyola. uf it ilic 
result of belter meana of aafeguaixiing children in dangerous iiituniiiin^, ami a 
great deal of It Is undoubtedly caused by the chiurs aliilily to ndjiMl liuuAdf 
quIckJy'-iuuch more quickly than the lulvdl—to l\\c ha*arduua cumin ions of uur 
modern life. 

The program of the School Session of the Kinctcenlh Annual .Snfely (’’ungrCiiH, 
^ to bo held in PilUburgh, September ag lo Octuber j, will ittdinle a of 

these statistical studies made by the National Siifety Cuuucil iu nn effrirt in 
4<^terminD just how far we can measure the rcaulU of flntcly^cacbiog. Oibur 
topics on the program will deal with “Teaching Safely through Aciiviiicisi*' niiiJ 
^T^e!^v Developments in Snfety ■Edttcalionj” the lallcr ici lie a scricH uf Inlks on 
the beat pieces of work developed during tlicycnr. In the light uf rci'cnt efforts 
to Btancla.tdl»o the opetalion of the achoeiboy paind, cnnsidcrnblc lulcrcsl an<l 
iitipbrtancc arc attnclicd to the Bcssions on *‘Tliu i^chiKjIhay Patrol I fow It 
bperatcs—lta RckUon to Enfoicwncni.*' and on the qucijiiun of “'MciIikhI^i and 
DSvicca for School Child Frotcclion,'* 

KEDICAL mSPECTIOH AND TRKATMKN T IN TIIH: SClKKiJ.S 

The United Sldhs Daily Ims published the following Blattuuoril. 

^ Control ol communlcabk diseofica hm been followed by t\ shill in rncdiiol 
inspection of school children from healtJi ngcncicg to boards and depart me rilii of 
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cclucntion, the spcrialist in Itcakli cducnliou, James F. Rogers, stated orally at 
the United StatcMi Oflicc of Education on August i. 

About 75 per cent of the mcfliciil itispcclion of school cliiUlrcuiu thia country, 
Dr, Rogers said, falls under the jurisdiction oJ educational aulhorilica and the 
remainder under Uiehciiltli agencies. This is precisely opposite to the situation 
in England, the si>cri:dist declared. 

The subject of child health as a part of the obligation oi school sysLcim is 
stca<Uly growing throughout the United States, Dr, Rogers said. Numbers of 
schools conduct insiKJCtioiw of all chilrlrcn who enter for the first time. Their 
defects arc lister], and mcrlical ntiention is suggested. 

The extent of the activities of the public schools in the field of child health 
is being investigated by the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro¬ 
tection, with which Dr. Rogers is connected, and already consiclerablc data have 
been collected which will servo as a basis for future recommendations. 

Dr. Rogers slated that clinics as they exist in the schools of the jiation arc 
confined to the clcincnlary grades. In these clinics the dental services afforded 
ft re of outstanding significance. High schools have not developed clinics—and 
for imiKirlant reasons—Dr, Rogers explained. In the first place, there is no 
great public demand for clinics in high schools. Little enthusiasm appears favor- 
ing tlicm, wliorcns there is some opposition to them by parents. Another reason, 
they have not developed is because in the large cities clinics already established 
oiilaldc the schools arc regarded by members of the medical profession and 
othena na adcfiuutc, Dr. Rogers pointed out. Medical competition with publicly 
controlled centem of ibia kind also iifiords another factor to be reckoned with, 
he added. Finally, Dr. Rogers called alien lion to the cost attached to equipping 
high schools with proper cliiiicrs and o.xpert medical service, which lie said is 
considerable. Hence, liccaiise of lack oi funds, little progress has been made in 
this direction. 

It is probable that the findings of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection will wurnuiL greater emphasis on the iicccsaary correla¬ 
tion of hoallh ami education, Dr. Rogers siiid, and in consequence urge greater 
activity in this direction by the departments of education. 

One of the outstaiuliiig weaknesses of the present hcaltli-inspccLion system 
of the schools is the failure on the part of the parents to see that the defects of 
their children arc corrected when defects arc discovered during the inspection, 
In some cities only lo per cent of the defective children arc given subsequent 
medical ulloiilitJii after the iliscovery of their physical defects. 

There iuis been n dGclinc in the opposition of both educators and parents to 
the introduction of nuvtical supervision in t)iepijbJjc-.schooJs3^stcn], Dr. Rogers 
said, (lonsiderablc [migress is lo lie expected in the growth of health cducivLion 
in the schools of the future, he concluded. 

SlGNJL’ICANCl-: or WJCIGIIX AS AN INDEX TO HEALTH 

Tlie June, X930, number of the Ilducalioii Bnllciin^ published by 
the Department of Public Instruction of New Jersey, contains the 
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lollowing sUlcnienl with in i\\v. rdi^il^iUly n( v^dgKl 7\% an 

index to health, 

Tlic weiring oi ll»c ihM b?iH iiilhirnri? in rnj in 

inlcraling ilorim, llw chil*t him^rU in hi^ |ihy)vird filnm, As. tv 

rcsulL, maiiiludes of delicate dMl<l»t?ri have hfld [dn sral rktc< !.a di^nvcml arnl 
corrected and h^ivchad mreful atudy given tn their home omdilioiw nrul tlicir 
ixjrsonal liygicnc. 

However, for some lime nmivy n^Umriiic^ have rc.^rvKCi! ihal the weight 
alandarcl of phj-sical filnw for diildrcn u in n eoivddrr.ihle num¬ 

ber of caws. Many chUdren, imi imikiwcighi, arc noi |d»y&ki^lly hi; my\ ntn a 
kw, 7 or 10 i>ct cenl, under ihcstAlotl average** are in girKwl physir^il v'^nulitioiv, 
The fuel ihal llic pnsent weight standards arc average standards fe in il>^lf 
undesirable. Average standards in m^ial eases represent only parinil ssKhievc- 
mciit. We QLigliL td aim, for each rhild, a t I he lK!Hi.t ihal can rca^nnaldy he 
expected for him, JUid thia should be cmpKa^iml nmne and more, 

IL is not possible at this time lo offer an entirely s^ibfariory ?^idi^iiUiie for 
\vcighL in the hcoJiU-cduavivon program, even ii h idien inadc«piait. U 

is inevitable Umt weight, as the ciutjstanding dbgit<!*idir mrii^nrc of pliyj^iial 
fitness, ranst give way to some other sundard. 

Evidence h steadily accumulating to show why the weight ^s^tjuul^rd mi often 
jails. The bony frumework, so largely innuencc^l hy inlicriiaiur* h n predominnl- 
ing jacLor in dclcrmining ivuiglii ratlicr than the amouiu ?oid rpaliiy o| sul)' 
cutaneous tissue and muscle which seem lo rertecti moTi; cUtfidy the ininirdiiUe 
coudltlon of physical fitne^ja of the child. The factor of the In^ay frArocivurk is 
not taken Into consideration in any of the weight churta ni pre^cut nvnihilile. 
Such convincing evidence makes il unw ise lo u»e weight as ihc chief dm^jnmlic 
measure □( phyaicnl fitness In childhocwl. Il would lo lx? jiiifcr fur the lay 
worker to rely on aucli signs aa color of the mucous membrane, luHlcr of the eye, 
body posture, alertness of nervous nnd mmcuinr atiion, sttsccpiiliiUly to 
fiLtlgue, snd the amount and quality of suUcuuneous^ iLsmic nnd mu^vlc. Even 
these chsmcterisLics aro not always judged with absolute iiiiiformiiy liy physi^ 
dans ot experience. They arc, however, clislinctly vaJunblc. 'There Is enr^mrag- 
ing evidence that tlic amount and quality of subnilancaiiii ikMic ami niu^rle 
may soon be accurately measurable by siinplc instruments of prci i? 5 ioii arnl so 
be raised from the category of varying human judgmeiU to the OefniilcMcss of 
UiQ temperature imd blood pressutc. 

Weight is still important, however, when ft ia uscnl to «ho\v the regal tiiiy u( 
gain over a period of months or years. It is more imtuuiaiit to knr*w ib.ii a 
child is gaining steadily than that he or she weigha any parlicular niin.uiH at a 
certain time, 

A mW TDK ClTlUmEN 

The first issue of a new monthly magazine for chiblrcn ihuIlt 
twelve years of age was published in June. This magaziiu!, eniilletl 
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The ChildraCs Phylimc, is designed exclusively (or the entertain-- 
menl of children in llic home. The purpose ol tlic magazine is 
staled as follows: 

rrimarily, lliis magazine is ilcslKned lo utilize the constructive, crciilive force 
wliiili is the very life of every normal cliilrl and which, when lacking proper 
direction, so often finds oulleL in mUehief and rlci^tructivcncsa. Every child 
wants La be dviiiR. Ivvcry issue will pmvitic plenty for him io do. 

Ami where the Hide ones are at the didkuU age ol three lo five—too young 
to keep constructively busy of llicir own initiative, yet old enough lo demand 
almost constant amusement and attention—it provides a track easily followed 
hy molher or older brother or sister, 

TJie first issue contains stories, puzzles, doited cartoons, cut-out 
patterns, games, a question page, a clock lesson, and other features 
designed to engage the interests of children. The magazine is well 
illustrated and is printed in large open-faced type. It the standards 
of the first issue are maintained, the magazine will no doubt serve a 
very useful purpose. 

The editor of the new magazine is E. F. Scluieren, who will be 
assisted by an editorial advisory board composed of a number of 
well-known educators. The magazine is published by the Great 
Lakes Publishing Company, Inc., 1783 East Eleventh Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tine TREND OF SCHOOL TAXES IN KANSAS 

The UlliversiLy of Kansas has published a bulletin under the title 
The Trend of School 'Tines in Kansas, Tlic bulletin was prepared by 
Carl IL Althaus, of the School of Education of the University, and 
presents additional cvnlencc of the inadequacy of the general prop¬ 
erty Lax, The following paragraphs give some of the significant 
findings of the investigation. 

The iiinouiu of la^es levied for stale and local purposes, not including special 
riFiscssineiUs, increased from apinoximately $7,000,000 in 1883 lo approximately 
$86,000,000 in uyiH. Ihiring ibis interval the per capita tax increased from 
$6. j 5 to $.(6.76, 'J'lic /fimasc has been c.qiecially marked since the time of the 
World War. From 1016 to U)2H tlic total tax biinlcn, inclmjing special nsscss- 
mciilfl, increased from $38,253,000 to S()2,.178,000, ii gain of 141 per cent. Tlic 
LoUil Lax luicdeu in Kaunas is composed of several lax levies. Taxes arc levied 
for stale, county, township, city, and scliool purposes. State taxes, wliicli are 
levied Lo defray the cx[)en.sc5 of the stale government, various slate instiLuLions, 
and the soldiers' compensation provisions, incre;uscd g? per cent from 1916 to 
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ivhich are Icvictl In pi»y ihi? cm\ tif Iniihling r«:»imiy ragtU, 
Kcivemm^itl, «nd IP arc Ipr the iHH»r, inc ra^wl ro8 [icr 
laxess, for llie pur(7a;Mi cif buildinR rosriii and anrJ 

tIniituLgc fac'iliitep iiicro^id 66 j>cr dji\L C'ily Uixc^i which arc 
^^^^^efrtky ihect^i. at matnlaipmg lUcclly and laie^ forsj>ccial 

^^plhionti!j iiicrmc<l ijO per tcnl during iJic pcriml under coruKidcrailon, 
laAis hctcMcd Itpm §i j,i^,qoo Jp 1916 iw in a 

iif 3 oa percent. 

This comparison oF ihctnrrtMc In variom lax levieji; shows condiiaivcly limi 
school taxes hivcmounicd mure rapidly than luivc iam far any other punn^e, 
School taxes, which include Uxea levied forachmils In amimnii mduad ilislricis 
outside cities^ sclionU in fmt-dass cito, in j^tH^onikU^ rilic^, in ihincl-Lijuss 
cities, and taxes lcvie<l lor spci^mi high achnol provhiions, incrtasal lo^, 393, 
53Vi HSi ®^d 611 per ccul, respectively. Taxes levied fur siiecial high ^tlKK)| 
provisions iiicrcascd (rom Bi,iat,ooD in 1916 to S7,306,000 in ipaR A ctmjiiilcr- 
able portion o[ this Increase was due lo Vlic inrrem in iuwn?ihip mA rural high 
school loxea whicliiucreased a,a|i percent- Tnxes levied forhigh jH:htMil 
provisions also Include community high school inxa, "*llarncii high school 

tiuccSj and county high school tuition taxaj which inc renat^i ^2713^52, ^ml i,aio 
pccccntj reapcctivcJy. All school laxc^ increased, but Ihc intreat^e was ci^jiccially 
large for certain daaflca of achooU. 

In considering the causes for Uie incrcaac in js^chool laxcN, the influence of n 
number of faclora was carefully eallmated. The number of puplU in nllcndruicc 
In the public schools of Kansas increased from 311,367 in 1916 to ,t57<o3o in 
19181 a gain oC ti per cent. A portion o( ihc Incrme in iaxe§ levie<l fur school 
purposes, 37 per cent, was due to the decrease in llie purchasing (Kiwer of the 
doWar, Another hem ivMch )m mftuenccd the vax burden tor achooU the 
actual Increase In monthly aaJarIca of leadicrs. According lo the findingfi pre- 
aentedin chaptcrUi, about <n per cent of the Increase in the total tax hunlcn of 
Bchools was due to the actual ittcrcnsc in monthly flnlarii^ of Icnciicrs. SclitMil 
tax^ Increased aoi per cent from 1916 to tpifl. Thus fanve have accountcfi fur 


93 per cent of the 302 pee cent. The remaining 109 per cent probably due 
to the Improvement in the educational opporlunilics olTcred in the «c 1 uk)Is of 
the state. The cducatloaal opportunities oflcrcd were improveil by providing a 
smaller number of pupils per icachcr^ n longer school term and better -uduM)! 
• buildinga, enriched cutriculums, the csLnblishmcnl of junior high schooU, and 
the extension of special high schools. The first three of these itcin>$ were rc^^jaMisi- 
ble(or a, u, tiud31 pet ccntluctenac, rcapccUvcly, in i^cHowl iax<Kj. Kniirlml tur- 
riculums, the catnblishmcnl of Junior high bcIiooIs, and the cxleniiitm of ni>cciril 
high schoolprovisiouB wereprtiably resjiDmible fur the reclaming 6 i) ol Ihciof^ 
per cent increase assigned io Ihu improvemenl In cducalional opiKirluniiie^i, ll 
ahoulcl be emphasized that the percentages assigned to the facioj-a eriunicrnted 
are carefully prepared estimates based on the moat reliable data now avtiilahlc. 
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Ffom igi6 to 1928 llic a^csscd valuAlion of Kaiuns increased 25 per ccut, 
the calimalcd income doublet], and the amount of taxea levied for schools 
trebled, n assessed vuiualion anti eslimated income are accepted os measures of 
ability lo pay, it is evident that school taxes have mounted more rapidly than 
ability. Kansas has been devoting a larger proportion ot the calimatcd income 
to schools each year. 

In order to provide aclc<iuate kcIujoI support and to finance other govern- 
mcfital act^v^tic^i, the system of taxation in Kansas wiU need to he revised. At 
the present time over four-fifths of the revenue collected for state and local pur¬ 
poses is raised by means of property taxes. A large proportion of the property 
tax is on rcalcaUlCjand the owners ofagriculluml properly are carrying a much 
heavier burden of loxalioni according lo their incomci than Llie owners of noii- 
agriculLurol property. The |>coi)lc of Kansas adopted the property Lax when 
the economic conditions of the state were very simple. Wealth consisted chieQy 
of tangible properly and was probably an adequate means ot reaching all per¬ 
sona who had any lax-paying ability. In recent years different forms of wealth 
have appeared, and economic classes have arisen who support themselves by 
their incomes or earnings. Many of these persons have little or no taxable 
properLyj yet their incomes represent Inx-paying ability, Failure of the property 
tax to reach these persons is one of ils marked limilatlons. Methods of taxation 
which will diiilributa the burden of taxation more in accordance with the tax¬ 
payers' income or ability to pay Bhould he esUblishcd. With aiicli a system of 
taxation in operation^ the people of Kansas will be able lo provide suflicient 
funds Lo mninlain adw|uale scliools and lo carry on all the other necessary 
nclivllies of govcnvnicnt without retarding llicir social and economic progress. 

A NEW EDITOR 

With this issue, Professor Newton Edwards assumes the editor¬ 
ship of the Elcmcnlory School Journal. The type of articles, reviews, 
and editorials which has characterised the Elmcntary School Journal 
in the past will continue to appear tinder the management of the new 
editor. Professor Edwards will have the co-operation of members of 
the faculty of the School of Education of the University of Chicago. 
Contributors from other institutions who have provided much of the 
scientific material which has been published in the Elcmcniary 
School Journal in the past will find under the new arrangeincnt cou- 
tiiuicd opportunllios to advance the interests ot the elementary 
schooL 


Charles II. Judd 
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mRODUtTION 

Recently the wcltec examined aiiiwoximalely 150 foura-s of study 
published in i928'-2p for the purirosc of making an appraisal of the 
current output. This exatiunation gave an opiwrlunity to deter¬ 
mine, so far as bulletins dealing with curriculums revealed it, the In¬ 
fluence of the curriculum-making movement on the practice of 
American public sdiools. Nearly half (46.3 per cent) of the total 
courses of study include specific objectives. Twenty-four and five- 
tenths per cent include general objectives. Five yeans ago state¬ 
ments of objectives in courses of study were only fairly common, and 
tea years ago they did not appear at all. In the past, courses 0 f study 
were mere outlines of information, but now uIkjuI 83 iier cent of the 
courses indude statements of procedure (or conducting learning 
actmties. 

A recent bibliography' indicates that 332 studies dealing with llic 
curriculum have been made since February, 1928. Thc.'ic studies 
cover a broad range of subjects and all levels of etlucaiion. T’lierc arc 
in existence more than 350 separate rcacarcli studies of the oljjeclives 
of the curriculum. More than thirty thousand bulletins hnviiig to do 
with the curriculum have been published by the public schools in the 
last ten years, For seven successive years the curriculum was the 
theme o[ the yearbooks of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, and many other educational 
societies have published at least one yearbook on the subject. The 
character of elementary education lins undoubtedly been trans¬ 
formed, and sccondaiy education is beginning to be infliiencril. 
There has been much progress. 'What shall be done next? 

"'Dlbllogtajvl’iy of Cwnlcvtlum-HiftkiiiH, H);H to Pali'." S4in( ty of funii iilmn 
Speciftlists, ig 2 q (inlmcnBrnplicd). 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Guiding principles. —There is need for a constant reformulation of 
the guiding principles of curriculum-making as a whole and espe¬ 
cially of curriculum-making in each of the common branches. For 
example, in the field of home economics it is necessary to determine 
a policy on such issues as the following: What is the scope of home 
economics? Does it include the social aspects of the family, child 
care, care of the .sick, manners and hospitality, and personal appear¬ 
ance? What arc the lines of demarcation between home economics 
and the sciences, between home economics and health, between home 
economics and industrial arts? What shall be expected of the pri¬ 
mary grades in home economics? 

Dcfinilion of lernis. —^There is considerable confusion concerning 
the use of terms. Some of the most fundamental terms—such as 
"curriculum,'’ "objective," "unit of work/’ "activity,” "course of 
study," and "outcome"—arc given different connotations by differ¬ 
ent writers, Furthermore, they are commonly misinterpreted by 
many persons who have a aupcrhcial knowledge of curriculum-mak¬ 
ing. How to clarify these meanings is difficult to determine, Perhaps 
the clarification of meanings is the responsibility of those especially 
concerned with the reconstruclion of the curriculum. In particular, 
there ought to be some agreement concerning the meaning of the 
curriculum and its three or four subdivisions. For example, the 
writer assumes for convenience that the several units in order of 
magnitude are: the curriculum, which is considered to apply to the 
school as a whole or to a dei»aTtmcnt, such as home economlc,s; a 
course of study, which ap]]lie.s to a subdivision of a department, such 
as foods; a main division, which ap])lics to a subdivision of a course 
of study, siicli as meals; and a unit of work, which applies to the 
smallest subdivision of the curriculum, such as breakfast. 

The curriculuni director and his mrk. —^'.rhere is evidence that a 
new specialist i.s emerging whose responsibility is to direct curric¬ 
ulum revision. This fact places on the university the rcsponsilhlity 
of providing satisfactory training for tlie work and |)laces on the 
public-school systems the task of (leLermining the relation between 
this new officer and the suiiervisory staff, If the creation of the of¬ 
fice of curriculum director causes a scpanitlon l»etwecn curriculum 
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construction and the improvement of instruction, it would Ijc a mis¬ 
take. Ills the opinion of the writer that those persons who arc en¬ 
gaged as curriculum specialists should divide lllcir lime between a 
continuous program of curriculum revision and the other duties of 
supervision of inalnictlon and that, amvcnwlj', the persons engaged 
in the supervision ot instruction should devote a Inrgc part of their 
time to organised curriculum revision. 

Sccond<tTy cdiKd(/o«.— nre Sixth Yearlawk of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National fivducation Asjiodaiion terminated 
abruptly the study of the secondary airriculum, which was proceed¬ 
ing on a national scale. In the awe ot the elementary schools the 
study was carried on for tlurce years, yielding the Scoond, TIurd, and 
Fourth Yearbooks. The extent of the refomv which resulted from 
these yearbooks was enormous. The junior high schiml study lasted 
a year, but, in a sense, it gathered strength from the work done on 
the elementary curriculum and later from the study of the senior 
high school curriculum. Of (he three levels, the senior high school is 
most solidly fortified to resist change wrd should therefore receive 
further attention. In the main, the procedure .should include: (i) 
the accumulation of abstracts of investigations of olijcclives, which 
was considerably advanced in the Sixth Ycarlmok, (2) the publica¬ 
tion of outlines of courses of study in each subject, and (3) the pub¬ 
lication of typical illustrations of units of work in each subject. 

DETERMINWO ODJECtlVES 

A largenumbctof published and unpublished studies exist, setting 
forth in abundant detail the specific objectives in each brandi of 
study. Considerable progress could be made by bringing the rcaulls 
of the studies in each field together in a coherent wboic. Such a com¬ 
pilation would not involve elaborate techniques nor the expeiuliliirc 
of much time. The effort would result in a Avell-organizcd list of ob¬ 
jectives, with an index of relative importance given after eacli 
objective. This index should be based on interest, usefiilncas, prac¬ 
ticability, and other such criteria. 

However, the labor of determining objectives by making thorough, 
quantitative, and impersonal investigations is not comi)Iete. At the 
elementary level most of the research on objectives has been in the 
fields of language and arithmetic. There is a fair representation of 
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investigations in general scicncc aiid the social studies. A few studies 
dealing with health, practical arts, and handwriting have been made; 
but the fields of music and fine arts are practically unexplored. The 
situation at the junior high school level, in the main, resembles that 
at the elementary level. Language, mathematics, and science are 
fairly well represented in the curriculum studies. There are a few 
studies dealing with health and social science; but the fields of fine 
arts, handwriting, practical arts, and music have been seriously 
neglected. At the senior high school level there arc about eighteen 
acceptable studies in biology, chemistry, and pliysics, combined. In 
French, Spanish, German, Latin, and Greek, combined, are found a 
total of nine studies. In the social studies there are four investiga¬ 
tions; and in the fine arts, commercial subjects, and music, com¬ 
bined, there arc five studies. There is yet comparatively little ob¬ 
jective evidence to demonstrate completely the place of at least 
half the subjects in the curriculum nt the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed to show that, except in the case of 
a few schools, it is idle to e)qjcct any original contribution to tire 
literature of curriculum objectives from the public schools. One is 
forced to conclude that, if progress is to be made, the work will liavc 
to be done by the university bureaus of research, curriculum special¬ 
ists, candidates for higher degrees, and experimental schools. 

TltE UNIT OF WORK 

T/ie nature of a unit of work .—^Thcrc is considerable evidence of a 
tendency to subdivide the work of a subject into units. Whether this 
reflects a conception of the nature of school activity which is defi¬ 
nitely new is difficult to determine because at the present time a 
number of interxiretations of a unit arc bidding for adoption. One 
view is that a unit of work is a complete experience engaged in by the 
pupils in the attainment of a specific useful goal, such as to gel 
breakfast. A second conception is that a unit is a large subdivision 
of a subject with a jjrinciplc or topic for its core in which the ac¬ 
tivities of the pupils arc thoroughly ])laiincd to give complete mas¬ 
tery of the essentials. A tliird coiiccirlion is that a unit is one of the 
dozen or more problems into which the work of a subject is sub¬ 
divided. Essentially this view docs not differ from the two preceding 
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concqitlons except that the proljltMii taken the place of the ohjetlivc 
or of the major topic. A fourth conception Ls that a unit is a large 
division of work, based on a center of intcrc.st, .such as IraiisporUilion, 
whidi progresses sim«ltancf>nsly with the work in the several formal 
subjects, In a fifth conception the work of a wdiolc grade is organized 
around a few large centers of interest, completely ignoring the con¬ 
ventional subjects. A sixth view i.s lliat a unit of work is a logical 
subdivision of a branch of knowledge in which inanipulalion aiif 1 sen¬ 
sory experiences are included only for e.xpctlicncy. 

From the point of view of the organization of a wliole course, these 
conceptions of a unit of work arc essentially of two kinds, namely, 
units of life-activity (of child anti of adult) and logical subdivisions of 
a formal subject. This article docs not deal with llic abandonment 
of the conventional subjects beciiuse the organization of units of 
work by activities can be, and l.s, cltcclctl within the formal .subjects. 
Contrary to popular belief and notwillvstuiuling imwcrful arguments 
in favor of activities, the desirability of organizing all subjects in a 
sequence of life-like units of work has by no means been finally es¬ 
tablished. For purimses of inquiry the w-ritcr would like to propose 
the hypothesis that there arc two braiichc.s of study: tw)) or kchmcal 
skidies, such as arithmelic and handwriting, and applied slinHes, such 
as home economics and general science. It may develop lliul the tool 
subjects are most economically learned in technical units logically 
organized according to coherence, progres.Hivediflicull)', and .sy.sU'in- 
atic disiiibulion of practice and that the applied studies arc most 
satisfactorily learned by an organization based on units of child or 
adult activity; or it may develop that all aubjccta ate best learneil if 
appropriate activities are fitted into a framework of gradeil slcfi-s. 

Be that as it may, it will be some time before the final answer to 
the question of whether all subjects should be organized on the basis 
of life-activity is arrived at. In the last twenty years the e.xjniri- 
mental schools have made invaluable CQntribution.s by iiitroihicing 
active experiences into the school. The theorists who have laid the 
foundation for the work of these schools have been iiropiirlioiiutcly 
helpful. From this time on, the adlicrcnts of instriiclion hy Ingically 
graded steps must support their views by evidence other limn tradi¬ 
tion, Furthermore, there should be systematic inqiiirie.s, jihilo.sophi- 
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cal and objective, into the comparative advantages of the two modes 
of organization. I’or the execution of this work the universities, ex¬ 
perimental schools, and public schools must be relied on. 

The jorni of the courses of study- I'lotw the point of view of form, 
courses of study may be grouped into brief presentations and de¬ 
tailed statements. The brief courses of study are of three kinds: (i) 
those in which the work of a whole grade is presented as a unit, (2) 
those which are merely outlines of information, and (3) those which 
consist merely in a list of objectives followed by a list of activities. 
The detailed cour.scs of .study may be divided into four types: (i) 
those containing organized outlines of units of work, (2) those in 
which the material is presented in parallel columns, (3) those con¬ 
taining units in solid paragraphs under four or live headings, and (4) 
those containing informal accounts of units of work, Some of these 
forms are manifestly unsatisfactory and should he discontinued. The 
relative value of other forms may he questioned, and an objective 
study could conceivably throw some light on their value. The typog¬ 
raphy of current courses of study represents much progress over 
that of five years ago iu the matter of size of type, spacing, and han¬ 
dling of captions, although the quality is still far from perfect. 

Studies iu learning .—When the units of work have been 
planned in any given field, systematic consideration has not been 
given to the results of the studies in learning in that field. Be¬ 
fore these data can be commonly used, they must be made accessible 
in convenient publications. The writer has iu mind such a compila¬ 
tion of studies in learning as was made by Francis D. Curtis in the 
field of science,' It is necessary, therefore, not only to carry on fur¬ 
ther studies in learning but also to accumulate those already made 
in each field into a coherent trcati.se. 

Composing U7iits of U'ork.~ -The principal tasks of curriculum-mak¬ 
ing at the present time arc the composing of, the experimenting witli, 
and the publishing of, an abundance of units ol work. The teaching 
procedures or learning activities should be constructed by individ¬ 
uals, tcachcr.s, curriculum committees, experimental schools, and 
teacher-training instilulion.s. Eventually a large body of suggested 
units of worlt will lie. available to all teachers ol the nation, who will 

* I'niiicKS 1). Ciulin, A Digest of InvestigiUioiis in (he Teaching of Science in (he Jilc- 
wenftiry and Secomhry Schools, Part U. Pliiladclpliia: P. Illak 13Lon's Son & Co., 192O. 
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then have the opportunity to Iwrrow suggestions fi'oni various 
sources and to build up a new body of activities in all the subjects, 

THE CONCLVDIHC STEPS VN CURRICULUM-MAKING 

Adapting inslrucHon to individual dijlcremes--Two principal 
methods are used to adapt infitruction lo individual differences: 
first, modification of units of work for ability groups and, second, the 
individualizing of instruction. Both methods involve a change in the 
exiJeriences of the pupils anti therefore alTcct the process of con¬ 
structing courses of study. The present is n pcricKl of intensive ex¬ 
perimentation with methods of adapting instruction lo individual 
differences. There are sharply conllicting results as far as the values 
of ability grouping and intUvidual instruction arc concerned. 'Within 
the next ten years a fairly intelligent solution to tire problem of 
adapting instruction to individual diflcrcnces should be found. In 
the meantime, forward-looking school systems, ihrougli their re¬ 
search bureaus or in co-operation mlh universities, should help to 
determine the solution to this problem. 

Inirodiimg rcvieuis and tejlJ.-—Courses of study have not given 
sufheient attention to the principle that a habit is not permanently 
fixed until it has been given a auffident amount of practice, There¬ 
fore, the elements in the courses of study which arc fundamental 
must be selected and repeated at appropriate intervals. The course 
of study must plan for a systematic rcpcliUon of essentials as care¬ 
fully as some of the good textbooks in arithmetic and spelling now 
do. This provision for systematic practice need not interfere with 
the organization of a series of active experiences. 

The formulation of tests is a necessary part of curriculum-nTuking 
in order that teachers may discover whether the goals of instruction 
have been attained; yet comparatively few jiublishcd courses of 
study include tests. Teadicrs who do not wisli to use stcreolyiicd 
tests may use those included in courses of study os models. 

Grade ^Idcewwif.—There is comparatively little information ex¬ 
cept tradition on which to base the placement of curricuiar units in 
the various grades, Consequently, numerous cuiriculums are found 
in which there is a complete absence of plan. 0.shurn' estimates that 

Ovtrlapphgs and- OmUsloiis in Our Coiirset of Sliidy, p. 67, I'repiireil iiniler llic 
dicccUotiof W. J. Oabucn. Hloomtnglon, IlUnQls*. PvibKc Scliool Publiahisg Co., syaB. 
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the amount of overlapping between elementary, secondary, and 
higher education is equal to a whole year in about six. Koos' esti¬ 
mates that the instruction given in the first two years in college 
duplicates onc-fifth of the work given in high sdiool. A study made 
by the writer^ of the objectives of general science appearing in pub- 
lislied curriculums shows that in many cases objectives which ap¬ 
pear in elementary courses of study are those which arc considered 
suitable lor the junior liigh scliool. Studies of grade placements of 
units of work thus far liave attempted to answer one or more of the 
following questions: (i) In which grade is the work most useful? (2) 
In wlilch grade i.s it most interesting? (3) In which grade is the pu¬ 
pil best able to do it? (4) In which grade is the pupil most ready for 
it? The last factor is probably a combination of tire two preceding 
ones, There is a need lor extensive investigation in grade placement, 
wliich should yield a simple technique for determining exactly when 
a unit shall be learned. 

I'uue allotment .—^'The writer knows of no objective studies to de¬ 
termine the proper Lime allotment for a certain subject other than 
studies based on present practice. Whether importance, difficulty, 
or any otlicr aspect of the work is the factor to be studied seems to be 
oi little interest. At be-st, the present time allotments in a given 
school represent a rougli approximation of the relative importance of 
the subjects and posavlily of the relative amount of time necessary to 
master them. The field of time allotment ofTcrs an opportunity for 
original investigation. 

The evaluation of new courses of study .—^Thc rapid development of 
new courses of study without the a[)propriate mnchineiy for their 
evaluation may result in a decadent complacency. The best proce¬ 
dure for evaluation has not been determined; in fact, little is known 
about evaluation. A numlicr of discussions anti experimental proce¬ 
dures have been reported. The.sc appear to suggest that the ap¬ 
praisal of a new cour.se of study may be made (i) by means of tests 
to discover wlietlier tlic objectives liave been accomplished, (2) by 

■Leonard Viiitcnl Koos, The Junior College, 11, .|oi. Utsenrcli I’nblicftlioiis of llie 
UnivornUy «( Miiincsoia. Sufies, No. 5- MimwauoUs, Miuucsoln: Uni- 

vci'sily of Miimc.soln, lyj.i, 

■ Ilciuy Uarup and lillis C. "The VresciU Olijcclivcs in Oeucral Science,” 

.S'cicofc F.diictilinii, XIV (Marc)i, ,(82. 
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aacertainiiig the opinions of pupils, (3) by means of informal obser¬ 
vations of the outcomes on the part of the teachers, ami {4) by eval¬ 
uations based on previously dctermiacfl criteria. 

CONCLUSION 

The national educational societies may from time to lime return 
to the study of the curriculum in whole or in part, V)Ut the steady 
development of curriculum-making is in the luint:l.s of four agencies; 
the curriculum bureaus of the public schools, llic curriculum special¬ 
ists, the experimental schools, tmil the loscnrch students. To the cur¬ 
riculum bureaus of the public schools fall the tasks of attacking the 
secondary curriculum, of c.xperimenting with form.s of units of work, 
of composing numerous units of work, of comlucling slmlics in 
learning, of conducting experiments in atlapling inslruclion to in¬ 
dividuals, of making studies of grade placement and lime allotment, 
and of determimng a tcclmiquc for the evaluation of new courses of 
study. The curriculum spedalists and research studentii should con¬ 
cern themselves with determining the basic principles of the cur¬ 
riculum as a whole and of the curriculum of each of tlic severtd sub¬ 
jects; with discovering the way secondary education is to go; with 
evaluating and simplifying the various methods of determining ob¬ 
jectives; with studying the nature and form of a unit of work; witli 
encouraging studies in learning; with organizing the studie.s in learn¬ 
ing into coherent treatises for eadi subject; with making rcseardves 
in the adaptation of instruction to iiulividiial differences; with dis¬ 
covering an approximate formula for distribution of practice; with 
improving tests for instructional puriioscs; and with deleriiiining 
techniques for grade placement, lime allotment, and evalualion of 
courses of study. The experimental schools have lire rcsponsiljility 
of continuing to study the nature of learning activilie.s, of demon¬ 
strating the educational value of these activitic.s, of expcrimciiling 
with modes of adapting instruction to individual differences, uml of 
extending experimentation to include the secondary sch(V)|. In :i 
word, the duties of all those who have faith in lln! present cm ricu- 
Uim-raakiiig movement are to conserve the gains made uyt tu ll\is 
time and to embark on new forward-looking onlcriirisos. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES IN ILLINOIS 


EMMA KEINHAUPT 

Eoslcrn Illihols Stiilc Teachers College, Clmrlcston, Illinois 


This article deals with two major questions: (i) What is the na¬ 
ture of the programs of county teachers’ institutes in Illinois? (2) 
What is the personnel of the corps of instructors? 

Ill order to secure information with regard to these questions, 
letters were mailed in December, 1929, to the 102 county superin¬ 
tendents of schools in Illinois asking for copies of the programs of the 
teachers’ institutes lield in their counties in 1929. The material in¬ 
cluded in this article is based on eighty-six programs, which were re¬ 
ceived from seventy-nine county superintendents. 

An examination of the eighty-six programs revealed that in 40.7 
per cent of the eases all the teachers, regardless of training, experi¬ 
ence, and interests, met in one group throughout the entire institute. 
The remaining in.stitutcs were divided into more than one section, 
and part of the institute period was devoted to differentiated pro¬ 
grams for the various sections. Among the institutes that were di¬ 
vided Into more than one section, three sections led in frequency of 
mention. Table I indicates that there was little relation between the 
number of section.? and the number of days that the institutes were 
in session. 

A number of dllTcrcnt tyiics of sections were mentioned in the 
programs of the institutes that were divided into more than one sec¬ 
tion. In Table II the various sections mentioned in forty-six' pro¬ 
grams are classified under four heads; sections for elementary-school 
teachers, for Iiigh-sclrool teachers, for school executives, and for 
parent-teachers’ associations. Each type of section mentioned on 
any program was counted only once for that program regardless of 
the number of limes the section met. Variou.s types of sections were 
provi<lcd for elementary-scliool teachers. Twenty-two of the sections 

' I’lBfirdnia of five oilier insliliilcs llml were ilivided inlo more than one section did 
not nmke clear the nature of llic scclbna. 
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lor clemcntary-scliool teachers were for rural-school teachers; thirty- 
four, for primary anti lower-grade teachers; five, (or beginning teach¬ 
ers; eighteen, for any elementary teachers; and the remiiimicr, (or 
teachers in the upper grades or for teachers of 5])ccial subjects. The 
majority of the sections for high-school tetichers were inteiuled for 
all high-school teachers regardless of their special sulijecis. In gen¬ 
eral, somewhat better provision was niaiic for elementary-school 
teachers than for high-school teachers. One county superintendent 
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wrotCj "It seems quite impossible to interest liiglKScIuhd teachers in 
professional work of any kind.'' Wlietlier liigh-scIwKil teachers lack 
interest in institutes because of inadequate jirovision for their 
groups or whether inadequate provision results from indifference on 
the part of high-school teachers is an oiien question. 

The proportion of the total time of the institutes ilevoleil to meet¬ 
ings of various groups ranged from nppn).\imiitely one-twelfth tn 
two-thirds, Nearly 50 per cent of the institutes that wcie dividi'd 
into more than one section gave about one-tliird of the lime to meet¬ 
ings of the subdivisions. 
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The eighLy-six programs examined consisted almost wholly of 
formallecturcs interspersed with community singing and entertain¬ 
ment, usually music, provided by school children. Many of the pro¬ 
grams lacked unity because of the pre.scntation of numerous unrelated 
topics. One county superintendent attempted to secure unity by 
selecting "Habit Formation” as the theme for the first day and 
"Character Euildiiig” ns the theme for the second day of a two-day 
meeting, 

The titles of lectures w'crc entirely omitted in twenty-nine pro¬ 
grams, and twenty-six programs gave the titles of only a few of the 
lectures. The total number of titles given was 837, seventy-five of 

TMlLIi II 

NUilllKK ASU PKRtavNTAOK OF SliCTlOSS PHOVIOCD FOn EACH 01' 

I'ViuK Groups in Prucrams of Eortv-six 
T iiAtriiFRa’ Institutes 
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which were too general to give any clue to the nature of the subject 
discu-ssed. The romainiiig 762 titles were clsissilicd in three main 
groujrs: topics pertaining to the teaching of various subjects, which 
constituted the theme of 5G per cent of these lectures; topics pertain¬ 
ing to education in general, 38 per cent; topics pertaining to culture 
and inspiration, 6 per cent. Tables III, IV, and V show the topics 
that were included in each of the Vliicc groups. The topics leading in 
tlicir respective gvoinis were the teaching of reading, school IcgLsla- 
tion, and travel talks. 

In addition to formal lectures four programs provided for discus¬ 
sion periods, and seven for demonstration leaching. The most ex¬ 
tensive provision for (leinonslralion teacliing was that made by Mr. 
Justin Washburn, superintendent of .schools in Rock Island County, 
who conducted tlic institute in that county in the form of a demon- 
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atratioTi school from August 5 to August 16, 1929^ The school was 
held in the Audubon School in Rock Island, and the fifty-fout pupils 
enrolled were divided into two rooms so that a full day's program 

TABLE III 


Subjects DiScusspb in Lectures on Teaching as Shown in 
THE Programs or Eifty seven 1'kaciiers* Institutes 
and tjie Frequency op Mention of Tach 
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could be presented in a half-day. Mr. Washburn wrote as follows 
concerning the arrangement: 

The Audubon building contains a iaige auditoiimn in which the teachers as¬ 
sembled. The two schools were organized as onc-room schools and were con¬ 
ducted in two separate rooms across the corridor from the auditorium, These 
schools were taught by our rural teachersj a difTcrcat teacher being placed in 
cliarge each half-day. The auditorium was arranged so that we could bring one 
of the rooma in at a time for the teachers to observe the work. The schools >Ycre 
alternated in appearing before the teaclicrs so that every phase of the work was 
demonstrated, When the pupils were brought into the auditorium, they were 
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seated at movable desks and were taught by ihc teacher In charge of the room, 
Tim, twenty difTcrent teachers were given an opiKjrtunily to leach for dcmoii- 
slrallon puqKsea. (The institute was in .session only during the forenoon, and 
each meeting provulctl for twek olwtcrvalinns and two lectures.] 

TAMLE IV 

Topjca pKRrAlNIN'O to I%IiUCATICI,S‘ is CiKSKHALlNClUDhU IN Tire 

pKtK;KA}i!fl iir PiFtv si.Vf'N TrACiiiiHs* iMrmuTKis akd 

Tiiiv or Mention op ICAcir 
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ITic child. 
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Curriculum of the kindergarten... 

Objectives in education.... 

Case»Indies. 

Administrative prohlems. 

Junior high school... 

Reasons why lencliurM fail.. 

Elcincnta of succeiwful leacliing. 

Tcacijcr and comimiiiily.... 

Rural leaching.’. . 

Pupil faihircs.. 

Educnlion for leisure... 

Miscellaneous (each mrntionid fuire) 


The IcachcriB were prepared ft^r thin wurk by meeting wliii the instructors the 
afternoon before they were In a|>|>ear, and the metluul of tciu hiiig iin(l the mate¬ 
rial to be used were diHCtissetl. We had no (lillkulty in gelling loachcrs to do the 
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work; tJicrc were enough o( llicm who were anxioua to improve their work and 
who felt IhftL it woa an honor to he ^tsked to take charge of one of the schools, 
1 was assisted by Mrs. Sarah liohislcr, of Rock Isiand, anti Mr. Hoss Dald, 
o[ Alcdo. Air. Dahl had charge of ll»c schools, placing the tcaclicru and giving 
them inatriicLion for tciicliing the upper grades. Mrs. Hollister assisted with tlic 
lectures and iiiatructcd the teachers in incthods of teaching the lower grades. I 
gave half the lectures aud assumed general sut>trviaioii uf the entire in&lvtulc. 
We felt that the institute was ver>' fmcccssfuL I am sure that this was the 

general opinion of the teachers loo.I had no dinicully in securing pupils, 

and they w ere quite cnllmsinslit about ibe school during the entire lime. 

TAlll,K V 

Topics rKRUiNisci to Cultork and Issiuhatjo.'^ I.st wnn:r> in 
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The number of instructors and lecturers participating in the vari¬ 
ous institute programs ranged from two to nincty-bvo, with tour 
leading in Irequency of mention. It will be seen from Table VI that 
there was slight relation between the number of days the institutes 
were in session and the number of speakers. 

Four hundred and four diflerent persons, 263 men and 141 women, 
were mentioned as lecturers and instructors. Seventy-nine per cent 
of these persons participated in only one institute; ii per cent, in 
two institutes; 5 per cent, in three institutes; and 5 per cent, in from 
four to eighteen institutes. The men on the programs were from 
nineteen states, and the women were from nine. In each case Illinois 
was far in the lead, 72 per cent of the men and 79 per emit of tlic 
women being from that state. Tables VII and VIII give the occufia- 
tions of the men and of the women, respectively, who comprised the 
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corps of instructors in the institutes. Ninety-seven, or 36.9 per cent, 
of the men were connected with institutions of higher learning. 
Forty-four of tins number were from universities; forty-one, from 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges; and twelve, from colleges, 
Eighteen of the men from universities were connected with the de¬ 
partments of education. In the case of tlic women three occupations 
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were nearly equal in frequency of mention: 18.4 per cent of the 
women were elenicntarj'-school teachers; 17,0 per cent, music 
teachers; and 16,3 per cent, teachers in institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. 

.SUMMAKV 

A summary of the facts with regard to the niitiirc of the programs 
and the personnel of tin; corps instructors for county teachers' in¬ 
stitutes in Illinois, l)ased on a sLinly of llie programs of eighty-six in¬ 
stitutes conducted in 1929, follows. 

1. In 40.7 ])er cent of the institutes all the teachers, regardless of 
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training, experience, and interests, met in one group tliroughout the 
entire institute. 

2. Among the institutes that were divided into more than one 
section, three sections led In frequency of mention. 

3. Better provision was made for special meetings of elementary- 
school teachcLS than was made for special meetings of high-school 
teachers, 67,5 per cent of the special scctiojis being for elementary- 
school teachers. 

4. In nearly 50 per cent of the institutes that were divided into 
more than one section, approximately one-third of the time was de¬ 
voted to meetings of the subdivisions. 

5. The institute programs consisted almost entirely of formal lec¬ 
tures. 

6. Many of the programs lacked unity because of the presentation 
of numerous unrelated topics. 

7. The lectures dealt with three types of topics: 56 per cent of the 
topics pertained to the teaching of various subjects; 38 per cent, to 
education in general; and 6 per cent, to culture and inspiration. The 
topics leading in frequency of mention in their respective groups 
were the teaching of reading, school legislation, and travel talks. 

8. In addition to forma! lectures four programs provided tor dis¬ 
cussion and seven for ob.scrvation of demonstration tcacliing. 

9. The number of instructors and lecturers participating in the 
various programs ranged from two to ninety-two, with four leading 
in frequency of mention, 

10. Four hundred and four different persons, 263 men and 141 
women, were mentioned as instructors and lecturers. Seventy-nine 
per cent of tlic 40,t persons participated in only one of the eighty-six 
institutes. 

11. Seventy-two per cent of the men and 79 per cent of the women 
on the programs were from Illinois. 

12. Thirty-six and nine-tenths per cent of the men were connected 
with iiistitution,s of higher learning. 

13. In the case of the women three occupations were nearly equal 
in frequency of mention; 18.4 per cent of the women were clcmen- 
tary-school teachers; 17,0 per cent, music teachers; 16.3 per cent, 
teachers in institutions of higher learning. 
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UIHTATIOKS 01' INSI’ITlsTES IN (LLSNOJtS AM) 
SUCOKSriONS FOR IMI’KOVKMK.vr 

So far as coulrf be judgeti froni an fsarninaiion of (he printed pro¬ 
grams, many institutes omduclwl in Illinois in 1029 liad at least five 
limitations. These limitations together wiili suggestions for the iin- 
provement of institutes follow’. 

1 . Insuffidcnt provision was made for diiTereniintCTi program.^ lo 
meet the needs of teachers with varicrl training, expcrieiiec, and in¬ 
terests. Institutes could render greater service titan they now do if 
increased time were devoted lo dilTerenlialcrl progranis. 

2. The programs lacked unity bccaustr of I he presentril ion of many 
unrelated topics. Programs could be sircnglUenerl liy arninging for 
each part to contribute to the clcvclopmeiit of a central tlmmc or to 
the solution of a major problem selected for the insiilule. 

3. Slight opportunity was given for discusivion. It would be. de¬ 
sirable to include discussion periods in institute program.^. 

4. Few demonstration lessons were innght. Provision for the ob¬ 
servation of skilful tenclnng offers one of tite l>csi means for the Im¬ 
provement of institulcs. 

5. Definite local problems received little aiteiulon. Programs 
should offer some opjwriuniiy for the considcraiicm of iiroblems 
arising among teachers in the county or the group of aniiilic‘.s in 
which each institute is conducted. 



CtLVRACTKR AND CAUSES OF RETARDATION IN 
READING A^^IONG PUPILS OF THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 


JAMliS M. ^t^:C:ALI.[STr5U 

Norllicrn Norniul and Induslrinl Schwl, Aberdeen, Soittli Dakoln 


By the lime pupils reuch the seventh and eighth grades tlicy have 
acquired certain reading habits and skills. The practice of discon¬ 
tinuing formal instruction in reading when pupils enter the sixth 
grade, or before, indicates that pupils in the seventh grade are sup¬ 
posed to be ivrcpared to use reading effectively as a study tool. In¬ 
vestigations show, however, that some pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades are handicapped in study activities because of insuf¬ 
ficient training In reading.’ The study reported in this article was 
designed to discover the character of the dcficLcncies of certain pupils 
who were seriously retarded in reading at the time of their entrance 
into the seventh or eighth grade and to dctcrininc the causes under¬ 
lying their dcricicncie.s. 

The invc.<ttigalion was conducted in the Laboratory Sdiool of the 
University of Chicago iluring the school years 1926- 27 and 1927-28. 
Standardized tc.st.s were employed iti making a preliminary survey of 
the reading achievements of all pupils entering lire seventh and 
eighth grades during these two year.s. The following tests were used: 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Test, and an a(lai)tation in mimeographed form of the An- 
cient-Sliips test in Gray's Silent Reading Tests. The three tests pro¬ 
vided two measures of rale and two measures of comprehension, The 
tests were given to 270 pupils. All pupils who made scores below the 
standard norms for their respective grade.s on one or more tests were 
selected for further study. The pujiils thus selected were given a 
careful individual e.vaminalion consisting of three parts; (i) a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the test j)apcrs of each pupil, (2) retesting with the 

* Willinni S. (Jray, "(.'asc SUnHcs of Ueadinf^ Ucfiiriondeji in Junior High Schools/' 
Jourtial 6j FJuaitiottal Rcsanchf X (September, 192.1), 1 
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same or equivalent forms of the standardized tests vised in the 
preliminary survey, and (3) personal observation of the performance 
of the pupil in numerous informal rending activities. Thus, only 
those pupils who were seriously retarded were selected for special 
study and remedial instruction. 

The preliminary examinations disclosed eighteen pupils who were 
in need of special attention. The deficiencies of these pupils were 
studied further by means of the case-study technique. This step In 
the procedure included (1) a critical analysis of the reading dc- 
fidencles of eacli pupil by means of formal and informal tests, 
photographs of his eyc-nrovements, and observation of his study 
procedures; (2) determination of the origin and cause of dclicieiicies 
through a study of contributing influences, such as mental ability, 
school history, personal and family liistory, health status and physi¬ 
cal history, and fietsonality traits; (3) diagnosis of the delicicncics in 
the effort to ascertain their character, their origin, and their causes; 
(4) organization of remedial instruction adapted to the needs of the 
individual pupil; and (5) critical evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
remedial instruction by means of personal observation, practice 
records, repeated photographs of eye-movements, repeated stand¬ 
ardized tests, and reports of school progress. 

READmO deficiencies disclosed IJY CASE STUDIES 

The case studies described iu the preceding paragraph revealed 
eighteen types of reading deficiencies. These deficiencies are listed in 
Table I, which also shows the frequency of occurrence of the dcficien- 
cies among the eighteen pupils and the combinations in which they 
occurred in individual cases. The table shows that fifteen of the 
eighteen pupils exhibited deficiencies m comprehension and interpre¬ 
tation. All eighteen pupils could interpret simple material, but ten 
of them were unable to interpret with facility materials of the level 
of difficulty found in their textbooks. Inaccuracies in iuteriiretation 
and excessive re-reading were observed frequently. These facL,s sug¬ 
gest that pupils entering the seventh and eighth grades frequently 
lack maturity in comprehension and interpretation. In addilioii to 
deficiencies of the general clmracter mentioned, some pupils ex¬ 
hibited other deficiencies in comprehension and interpretation, 
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namely, word-reading with little attention to content, rapid but 
superficial reading, and inability to formulate conclusions or to aji- 
swer thouglit-provoking ciueslions. Such deficiencies were less num¬ 
erous than tire first three mentioned, but their presence constituted 
a serious handicap. 

TABLE I 


Reading DErtatNciuB Found amono Eicutern PoriLS in the Seventh 
AND Eighth G»AbEa aNU the FtiF.duENCv op Occurrence of Each 
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(acts show that deficiencies in rate and comprehension occurred in 
various combinations. 

Serious deficiencies in word recognition occurred in nine cases. 
Deficiencies of this type may be grouped under two heads; inac¬ 
curacies in the recognition of familiar words and inability to cope 
with new words. 

The eye-movements of all pupils except two disclosed poorly- 
developed reading habits. One of the pupils whose habits in the 
mechanics of reading were well developed, Pupil ii, was a rapid, 
superficial reader; the other. Pupil 17, was a fluent word-reader who 
did not direct his attention elTectively to content. The latter had 
been given instruction by a previous teacher in the kind of reading 
which would result in appropriate eye-movements, and he applied 
this instruction during the photographing process. 

SIGNIFICANT CAUSES OF READING DEFICIENCIES 

Table II gives a list of the twelve significant causes of reading 
deficiencies disclosed by the case studies and the frequency of occur¬ 
rence of each cause. For example, meager reading experience be¬ 
cause of lack of interest in reading was a cause of retardation in seven 
cases. Similarly, the table indicates the cause or combination of 
causes which contributed to retardation in individual cases. For ex¬ 
ample, the reading history of Pupil i revealed that his reading ex¬ 
perience had been limited by lack of interest and by illness, that his 
reading vocabulary was meager, that his training had been inter¬ 
rupted frequently by changing schools, and that he was a relatively 
slow learner. This combination of conditions resulted in reading de¬ 
ficiencies. The other items in the table may be interpreted similarly. 

The cause discovered most frequently was meager reading experi¬ 
ence. It is evident that a pupil whose reading experience is limited is 
likely to be retarded in reading when he enters the seventh or eighth 
grade. The conditions giving rise to meager reading experience were 
lack of interest in reading, loss of time from school, illness or physical 
disabilities, a disposition to listen to others instead of reading, and 
defects of vision which made the use of the eyes inadvisable. Kvi- 
deiitly, pupils who give evidence of meager reading c-xperience .should 
be encouraged to read widely along the lines of their individual in- 
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terests. Relatively simple materials should be given them at first. 
As the pupils imjjrove in power of comprehension, more difliciilt ma¬ 
terials may be assigned. Through directed effort the pupils jnay be 
led to develop interest in reading and to increase the amount of their 
voluntary reading. 

The study of the ca-scs clisdo.scd much evidence of (he influence of 
personality traits on reading development. The trnits which were 

TAin.K II 

Twelve Causks REAUiNfi DKririENciKH Found auoniv Kiojitken Pupils 
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observed to interfere with reading develojHnent may be described as 
follows: dreamy, meditative di.sposilion; nervous and excitable tem¬ 
perament; extreme timidity; impetuous disposition resulting in a 
tendency to jump at conclu.sions; and indilTereiice. The effects of 
t)ie.se tmifis were e.sipecially noticeable in ctmiiecLion will) remedial in- 
strucllon, I'upils e.xliibiling sucli (rails demand various types of 
remedial treatment, h'or exaini>le, ]»iipils with <lreamy, meilitalive 
dispositions and imlifferenl pupils may Ire reached by {providing 
them with reading material.s w'liich challenge llieir interests; nervous 
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and excitable pupils and timid pupils may be placed in reading situ¬ 
ations which tend to develop self-confidence; and pupils with im¬ 
petuous dispositions may be held to accurate and careful interpreta¬ 
tion. In such cases remedial instruction must be carefully adapted to 
the needs of the individuals. 

Meager reading vocabulary may be inteqjreted either as a de- 
Eciency or as a cause. It may arise from limited rending experience 
and may then be classified as a deficiency. On the other hand, mea¬ 
ger vocabulary may interfere with comprehension and thus may be 
classified as a cause. In the case of seven pupils meager vocabulary 
was a sufficient handicap to be considered a cause of poor reading. 
Vocabulary may be increased through the use of a wide variety of 
reading materials. These materials should be adapted in difliculty to 
the level of attainment of the pupils and should be so selected as to 
challenge their interests. Words the meaning of whidr cannot be as¬ 
certained from the context should be given special study. When pu¬ 
pils are unable to cope with new words, they should be taught to con¬ 
sult the dictionary or to seek the assistance of the instructor. 

Some pupils encounter serious difficulties in the initial stages of 
learning to read. If the causes of these difficulties are not ascertained 
at the time they occur, they cannot be determined readily after the 
pupils enter the seventh or eighth grade. However, when the de¬ 
ficiencies of a pupil in the upper grades can be traced to early dif¬ 
ficulties in learning to read, the history of the case aids in accounting 
for the origin of the deiidendes, For example, one pupil, during the 
time she was learning to read, was required to use the right hand in 
writing although she was naturally left-handed. She encountered dif¬ 
ficulty in the early stages of reading, and the difficulties persisted 
even in the seventh and eighth grades. When the causes of deficien¬ 
cies cannot be definitely ascertained, it is difficult to devise puqiosc- 
ful remedial instruction. However, instruction which is designed to 
increase reading experience will often accelerate the progress of ijn- 
provement. The history of a case usually furnishes clues which will 
enable the instructor to devise effective remedial work. 

In three cases interruptions in training due to Irequcnt changes of 
schools appeared to account largely for retarded growth in reading 
ability. While no objective evidence concerning the methods of 
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teaching reading in llie schools attended by llicse pupils was secured, 
confusion due to changes in methods may have caused their reading 
deficiencies. Pupils will probably overcome deficiencies caused by 
changes in mclhod.s as tlicy continue to grow in reading experience. 
A wide variety of reading experiences .should be provided to assist 
them in overcoming luindicaps. 

Advancement in the lower grades at too rapid a rate may interfere 
with reading development. For example, in one case frequent promo¬ 
tion had a[)i)nrenLly interfered with the proper maturing of the read¬ 
ing habits of the pupil. Such pupils require relatively easy reading 
materials in content subjects to enable them to carry on regular 
school work successfully. They .should be encouraged to spend much 
time in reading in order to overcome deficiencies. They arc usually 
capable of doing extra work and can overcome their handicaps 
readily under proper direction. 

Slow learning resulting from low mental al)ility was a cause of 
reading deficiencies in three cases. Each of tlicse pupils made slow 
progress in all other school work as well as in reading. While reme¬ 
dial instruction will not remove the underlying cause in cases of this 
type, it may increase reading cx|)cricnco and, therefore, accelerate 
progress. Such ptipiLs should be citcouraged to spend much time in 
reading but should not be expected to make rapid progress. In case 
slow progress is accompanied by .specific reading deficiencies, such a.s 
difficulties in word recognition or meager vocabulary, sijeclal train¬ 
ing designed to overcome, the deficiencies should also be provided. 

In some cases (he reading experience of pupils wa.s restricted to 
narrow interests. For example, one pupil limited her reading almost 
entirely to juvenile fiction, and another pupil confined his reading to 
books and articles tlealing with motor boats. These pupils lacked the 
breadth of experience essential to intelligent interpretation of gen¬ 
eral reading materials and of sjiecial materials outside the range of 
their narrow interests, Tlie reading interests of such pupils may be 
broadened by directing lliem to a wide variety of materials. At first, 
it may be nece.s,sary to ]irovi<le much time for reading under the jier- 
sonal direction of a remedial worker or a regular teacher. Later, as 
the pupils develop new interests, emphasis may be placed on volun¬ 
tary reading. The chief functions of the teacher will consist in pro- 
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viding a wide variety of material and in making suggestions which 
will lead pupils to explore new fields. The reading materials should 
be relatively easy in order that pupils may read freely. 

Defective vision may be a cause of reading deficiencies, For ex¬ 
ample, one pupil who was farsighted held books very near his eyes 
while reading. This habit interfered with visual acuity. However, 
defective vision does not always result in deficiencies in reading. 
Three cases were found in which pupils made significant improve¬ 
ment in reading iv\ spite of visual defects. In such cases, the visual 
defects are not the primary cause of reading deficiencies. Whether or 
not visual defects are the primary cause of reading deficiencies, they 
should be corrected by glasses. After the correction is made, reme¬ 
dial instruction is usually necessary to enable pupils to overcome 
deficiencies which have developed in connection with the visual de¬ 
fects. 

Improper reading habits, such as poor habits of sustained applica¬ 
tion or excessive oral reading, may cause reading deficiencies. When 
such habits are discovered, pupils should be made aware of their 
effects, and suggestions of methods of overcoming the habits sliould 
be given. It is often desirable for pupils to practice reading under tlic 
observation of a remedial worker who will assist the pupils in the 
formation of the proper habits, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Pupils may be found in the seventh and eighth grades who arc re¬ 
tarded in any or all phases of reading. In general, the deficiencies 
may be classified as deficiencies in comprehension and interpretation, 
deficiencies iri rate of reading, or deficiencies in the fundamental 
reading habits. The deficiencies usually occur in combinations. In 
some cases deficiencies In comprehension are accompanied by de¬ 
ficiencies in the fundamental reading habits and by slow rate of 
reading; in others slow rate of reading is accompanied by accurate 
interpretation; and in still others rapid reading is accompanied by 
superficial interpretation. The combinations of cleficiendcs vary 
from case to case. Virtually all tyjies and combincitious may be 
found among pupils in the seventh and eighth grades, 

No pupils were found in this study who had not learned to read 
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relatively simple materials. Some pupils, however, had not learned 
to read with fiidlity materials of the level of difliculty found in the 
textbooks and references which they were required to use. The de¬ 
ficiencies appeared, for the most part, as retarded development. 
These facts suggest that the chief object of remedial training at the 
level of the seventh or eighth grade is to accelerate growtli in reading 
ability in orrlcr that pupils may meet more elTeclivcly the demands 
made on them by their regular work. 

Without doubt, many pupils struggle through the upper grades 
with reading deficiencies wlvich are never discovered. For example, 
one of the pupils indudcil in this study would have passed through 
the seventh grade with her reading deficiencies unnoticed had not 
special tests disclosed I hem, She was a slow but hard-working pupil 
who succeeded in spite of her handicaps. She received no unfavor¬ 
able reports from instructors. Often the reading deficiencie.s of such 
pupils are not detected l>y teachers, ami the pupils continue to labor 
under handicaps wliich should be eliminated. 

As the causes of ilelkieiicies vary from case to case, an individual 
study of each case is necessary. An uiideistanding of both tlte de¬ 
ficiencies and the cau.‘H^s is essential to effective rejuedial instruction. 
These facts suggest that llie deficiencies of retarded rcarlers can be 
handled most cfTectively by making individual diagnoses and by pro¬ 
viding remedial inHtriiclion dc^signed to overcome the cause.s of de¬ 
ficiencies in individual cases. 



THE LAW OF LIBEL AND SLANDER 
AS IT AFFECl'S THE TEACHER 


RUSSELL L. c. UU'i'SCn 
UnivcrgiLy ot Cliicngo 


“Libel” meins written defamation > "slander” means oral defama¬ 
tion, Certain statements, whether made orally or in writing, are 
said to be actionable per se; that is, the damage to the individual 
defamed will be inferred from the very nature of the statement itself. 
The statements which are actionable per se arc of three kinds: 
first, those "imputing to another a crime punishable by law”; sec¬ 
ond, those "cliarging him with having some contagious disorder or 
being guilty of some debasing act which may exclude him from 
society”; and tliird,'those "made on another in reference to his trade, 
office, or profession, calculated to injure him therein.''* In the case 
of any defamatory statement not falling into one of these three 
classes, proof of special damage must be presented before the state¬ 
ment will support a cause of action.’ It is the third of these cate¬ 
gories of statements actionable per sc with whicli this article is con¬ 
cerned. The cases falling within this general classification are as a 
rule rather narrowly interpreted, as is indicated by the following 
rule: 

Tbe underlying principle that seems to control is that the words spoken mus t 
not only relate to the calling, business, or profession of the person who claims to 
have been damaged, but that they must also tend to charge such a person with 
the presence of some quality which would be detrimental, or the absence ol some 
quality which is essential, to the successful carrying on of the particular profes¬ 
sion or occupation.Nor is it enough that the words tend to injure one in 

* J/icliohoH V. Dilkri, 73 S.E. 382, 137 Gn. 225. See also Spears v, McCoy, 159 
S.W. 6io, 155 Ky, I, 45 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1033; IJubbard v. Furman University, S7 S.U. 
47S, 76 S.C, jio; Bray v. CalHImn, Si S.W. 865, iSS Mo. 43; Borlh v. Hanna, ijA Ill- 
App, 20; WMams v. 42 Minn. 393, 44 N.W. 311, 18 Am, St. Rep. 319; 

FrUe V. Conmy, 134 Pn, 340,19 Atl, 687,8 L.R.A. 193,19 Am. St. Rep. 704, 

“ Nicholson V. Dillard, 7^ S.E. 382,137 Ga. 225; Spears v. McCoy, 159 S.W- 610,155 
Ky. 1,49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1033; Cieiify v. Wefcster, 111 N.W. 898,170 Minn, 420. 
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his office or callings but they must relate In his nlticijil or business character, and 
impute miscotulucl to him in that character rather than in liis individual 
diameter.' 

STATEMENTS WJIICJI HAVE BEEN llKLD TO BE DEFAMATORY 
OF A TEACHER WITH RESPECT TO IDS PROFESSION 

A wide range of slatcinenlii applied to school teachers have been 
held by the courts to (all in the third category of statements which 
are actionable per se, that is, (hose which affect an individual in his 
businesSj occupation, or calling, rracticnlly any statement tending 
to impeach the moral diameter of a teacher will be held to support 
an action.^ Such statements concerning an ordinary citizen are not 
usually actionable per se,^ but the courts hold that a teacher is ex¬ 
pected to be a person of high moral character and that a statement 
imputing immorality will damage the teacher in liis profession or 
calJing. To call a teacher insane or to impute insanity to him has 
been held to be actionable |Hir se.-' To say of a teacher that he is 
incompetent has been held to be a stalcmenl of this kiiid.’^ In one 
such case the court said: 

To say of an Individual generally that he was incom[)ctenl might or might 
not be libelous per sCj liuL U) luty ibai he was incompclcnl in rc,^f)ect to his trade, 
busiaess, or profession, in wlikh lie was earning a livelihood, brings it within the 
rule suggested above and supjH^rlcil l>.v n long line of authorities,® 

* Thorner v. .Vuwiwrb, ao.i N.V.S, .^lO. Stre ah^> v. WiHuiuiwlj 78 IVc. a 15, 

MonL 195, to; Am. Si. 410. 

^Bray v. 55 SAV, HO5, 155 Mo. 4.^; A'lVAa/iiwi v, /h/Ain/, 73 S.lv. 38a, 137 

Gb, 72 S\ DoiMi V. Chdimi, 15 Am. Dec aaS; liurth v. //jiiim, 15H III. App. ao; A 7 , 
James MiWary Academy v. (V.rjVrr rl ni, i J5 Mo. 517, aH SAV. Hs 1 ; T\umr v, Siamsmt, 
i3flKy.57fl, laSS.W, HvH, ^oL.K.A, (N.,S.) 2oo\Olihij^fr v. J'rrrcil flu!., 387 SAV. 
Thompson v, Bridges cl ait ^73 S.W. 5J0, aoy Ky. 710^ Briasjicfd v. Kinceth, 73 Atl. 2 Hq, 
noMd. 530; iricwww v. .Uabce^ .\^ Midi. 48.11 hix\Vi v. Adai, <\r) ('ah 527, 11 Pne, 179, 

^Bray v. Callihun^ 55 S.W, 8(15, i s5 Mo. 4.U NUhoistni v. Piliardt 73 S.E. 3H2, 137 
Ga, 225. 

* Toficn V. A'un Buhlishiug Oi., log l-’efh jS|r. Mnyniut v. Riduird.um, i Noll. & 

McC. 3i|7; Weed v. LiureiuCf i;ii I'ur. S13; v. 13a N.W, 1 a?, 80 Nub. 

693- 

iCaJferly v. Southern Tier Tnk ( V#., nr; N.Y.S. 4hb 1^0 App. Div.'. 45; Ctnrh 
w,McBaineetat.t 253 SAV. 438; Oiisngcr v\ Tarelfct »i/., J.H7 SAV. 30* 1 Barry v. McCot- 
lorn, fli Conn, 293, lag Am. St. Ucp. ai,s, ya All. J035; Tria v. Gwjuijy, 13.1 Vw. 340, 19 
Atl. 687, 8 L.U.A. 193, 19 Am. Si. Kcp. va|. 

® Cajferlyy, Southern Tier Tub. Co.f 107 N.Y.S, 413, iKo N.V. App. Div. 4 .'j- 
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It Jias been held ihal n Jihargc of intcn)|:H(>r.iJice or of habilual 
drunkenness nmdc against a tenther \vill snmyirl an action for libel 
or slander.* One may not with imiMinily charge a teacher with being 
dishonest or unlmthful.* In a (;a»; In which a teacher had been 
charged with olUnving the fans viinU-r his charge to steal the ajrirles 
of a neighbor, the court »aid: 

These woKla tuuch the nkini ilt in lu» cham ter uf leaf her, aa they death 
I'mporl that lie is nol a suiwblc |>crwn l‘< have I he rare ami iiiiUiuclitiTi uf Ihi.v#, 
because he is so inditfcrenl to their mural wrJfstc iIijU he ihso iiul even lr>- lu 
rcsimin ihem from the commvsaion of crime * 

In an occasional rastr so many diffcronl charges are Imnighl 
against a tcaclter almost in one hrealh that it istlillicuU to tlutermine 
the exact weight of each charge In siipiairliiig the action. I-or e.x- 
ainple, in one ease charges were made that the inidier “Is incoin- 

petciit as a teacher, immoral.and is not a good tilizen”; that 

he “is unfit to teach .school; he curses in his school; talks socinlism in 
his school and to his patrons; and is disloyal to our government."* 

INSOFRIflK.VT caUSKS OF at Tio.v 

A number of eases have aime before the courts in lacli of which 
statements alleged to have been made by the defriidiiiil with refer¬ 
ence to the plainlifT -a teacher have Iceen held to In* insiinicieni to 
support an action based on the rule that the .siutenteiil injured the 
plaintiff in his profcBsion orocciipalhm and was therefore udinnahh! 
pet se and without proof of special damage. Thus, to icrinl an ar¬ 
ticle praising the principal of a school is not liladons to the former 
principal, especially where the latter was nol iiH'iilitmed nor alluded 
to in any way.* Neither is it aclitmahlc jier sc to .stale dermilely or Ui 
imply in a newspaper article or in a printed catalogue that a school 
or an institution is better off without the .services of a former 

’ Darling v. ClemenI ,37 All. 779.69 Vi. jgi; Itray v. ('uW/A jn, jit S.W. i.,? Mu. 
431 flralM/rict v. Jo/niiitM, i VUl. jotV, Jlmtl: v. Ilrruy, ,|l Mr. 

V. IVoodumrd, 78 I’lic. aij, 31 .Monl. ujs, 107 Atii. si. krii. .1 if>; IhiitHlf 
Democrat Piib. Co. v. ifcCliire, M 111. Apt». .cij; Henry e. iiidtrtly, fi .Apje ^<xi, .ct 
N.E. 981. 

J Darliin v. Cleiimi, 37 All. 77<)i tsj Vl. »>i. 

* OWiHffr V, f'crr^Jf rt «/,, 787 S.W. jgi. 

* Barringer v. Sun Printing and Fublishing /pj'u, N.A'.S. 7;ft, 
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teacher/ A statement implying that a principal was mistaken in his 
judgment of a teacher has been held to be insufficient grounds for an 
action/ The charge that a person has misrepresented the facts in an 
advertisement or other statement giving his qualifications as a 
teacher has been held not to be actionable per se/ Neither is it ac¬ 
tionable per se to state of a teacher that he lacks ^'mental rectitude/' 
In £L case in point the court distinguished between this phrase and 
the expression ‘‘moral rectitude/'-* A statement falsely charging a 
teacher with insolvency is not sufficient to support an action in libel 
or slander. In a case o[ this kind the court said: 

They [Llic words used] do not touch him in his said business, nor imply the 
want of any quality that the conductor of such a business ought to possess. It 
is not like imputing insolvency or want of credit and responsibility to one to 
whom, in the prosecution of his business, credit is of importance, for such an 
imputation would necessarily tend to injure him in hia business; but here it docs 
not appear lliat credit was of importance to the plaintiff, and the character of 
the business is not such as to imply it.* 

SOME GENERAL rRINClBLES OE LIBEL AND SLANDER 

When an action for libel or slander is brought before the courts, 
the first question of Jaw is whether or not the alleged statements are 
sufficient to support an action. As already pointed out, many state¬ 
ments arc actionable per sc when made concerning a teacher even 
though they would not be actionable per sc if made concerning some 
other person. In cases which are not actionable per se, it is necessary 
for the plaiiitifi first to give proof of special damage. Where the 
statement is actionable per sc, this damage is inferred from the 
nature of the words themselves. Every person is presumed to have a 
good character until the contrary is proved. Therefore, in an action 
for libel or slander, after it has been shown that a defamatory state¬ 
ment was actually made, the burden of proof is on the defendant to 
show that the statement made was true. The truth is always a com- 

^ Paxton V. Woodward, yK Piu:. 215, :^i Mont. 195, 107 Am. St. Ucp. .11G; f/Mard 
V. Purnuin University, 57 S.E. 76 S.C. 510. 

^Cleary v. Webster, 212 N.W, H(jH, r/oAIinn. 420, 

^ Thorncr v. Samnch, 203 N.V.S. .iiO. 

^ Shepherd V. Ihter et ai, All. 700, 93 Md. 152. 

* DariiftJi v\ Ctmait, ,17 All. 779 p ^'9 Vt. 29a. 
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plete defense, even ihougli ihc publicalion may have been inspired 
by malice or ill will or may have Ik^cii liljelmis |H r se' However, in a 
cose in wJitcli aschool Icacher was ehargcirl willi bad moral characler, 
proof of profanity and of Sablmlh breakinK was not held ic» consii- 
tulc proof of the truth of the charge,’ In anrither case in which a 
teacher was charged with incomiwrlence. pn-stf lhal slie svas not rc* 
appointed because she was of |n,-n-cr»’ lcm|»ryf'>MH’iil ami wilfully 
caused dissension among the leachor* svas not held ht cons!iinli* [irttuf 
of the charge.* To aupi>ort an aciion it is not nere,s.siry llial a state¬ 
ment be given wide publicity; it is enough lltal it is made to a single 
person other than the plaintilT-’ 

If he is unable to prove the truth of a statement, Ihc tiefe ndant 
has at least one other defense whicJi is of luriicular imiwiriancc in 
cases concerning teachers. Certain romrfiunicaiions arc held lo be 
privileged, the definitions of such siaiemcnis including, in general, 
the following items: 

If n communicfltloD is made in gtitMi faith wiihout sn lual niih rcu- 

sonableorpmbahle grouads for IwUcving them in l»e true, U]A<n a A in-iMrr 

in which; the author ol llw communicalmn has an intciwl «i in irfctwuc l« 
which bii[:}^! 4 (]||jiiy, public, (tcrjamal, or private, rlihci frgat, nsdiria I. |wdil icai, 
moral, orlotilial, and to a pemn having n coireHamding inlnrsi or dniy . Mirh 
corntnunlcatlon Is qualincdly privileged .< 

absolute privilege are very rare. Iml rases of i|Hi-diru'd 
pii^egc occur frequently in silualiona involving lent her!*. When n 
statement is only qualiricdly privilcgtnl, Midi jirivilcgc inusl Im< 
pleaded in the answer.* When qualilitnl privilege b i'''liddbhed liy 

’ ParAUtv.CrturjIWd,llBS.W, 673; 7iW>»r v-.Vr.rtm)^'«, i ?;?t Ky. nfH, un S AV, Hj.H, 
30 L.R.A. (N.S.) aoo; IPffI* v. Lamtmt, ijo I'ac. Sij. 

* WiemoH V. Mabet, 43 liticb. alt|, 

JCa/errjv. 5 Bii<fernTitf/'wi.C«.,ifi 7 N.Y.S.^n.i} 4 o\,V. \(.p l«iv 

*Filigerold v, Yamg, 13a N'.W. laj, Bo Ntb. (m- 

> Thompm v, DrUtes el el, 173 S.W*. sag, m ky. 510 s!’>' % ;■. -1 v 

Dillard, 73 S-E. 387, 137 Ga. jas; Uewy v. Utimly. f< lo.l, Aiqi <■>'». X i: 

Marks V. Baker, aS Mlrni. tfia, 9 K.W. ft7»; Pun (\\ v. ,Sn%..»i. »i.j l';i tSfl.»4 Ai3 u. 
Daskell V, CrotffielJ, jaB S.W. 673; TaiMer v, .V/Rmfew, , jg Ky W . r’;‘r 

30L, It. A. (N.S,) aw; IfMiMiy el al. v. Gurhy, jcS .\U. ftj), 93 33. ;t, v I. It i-i ■„ 

Mwiig V. Ojjood, 15 Airi, Dec, aad. 

‘ OUinier v. Ferrell el u/.. ag? S.W, 391. 
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the defendant, tlie burden of proof aJiifls to tlie plaintiff to show that 
there was actual rnalice.' 'I’lie existence of malice may be inferred in 
many cases by proof of the falsity of the charges made by the de- 
foiulanl.’ However, falsity alone is not siiflicient to prove malice. 
The defendant may in turn prove that at the time of maldng the 
statement complained of he had good reason to believe, or honestly 
mid in good faith did believe, that it was true; the jiroof of falsity 
will then be insunicient to impute malice.’ In addition a mere mis¬ 
take innocently made through excusable inadvertence cannot in any 
case be evidence of malice.'* It is not always necessary to show the 
falsity of the charge in order to prove actual malice and thus to evade 
the plea of privilege. If malice can be shown in any other way—as 
by ewicnce of previous ill will, hostility, threats, rivalry, other ac¬ 
tions, former libels or .slanders, and the like, or by the violence of the 
language, or by the motle and extent of publication—the defendant 
can no longer rely on the plea of privilege.* If malice can be proved 
or inferred, then the protection of privilege is removed and the 
burden of prmif is again placed on the defendant. 

l ONJimOKtLLV RHIVILECED COMMUNICATIONS HV 
OK CONCKHNINC TJvACHEIlS 

The question of qualiried or conditioned privilege enters into 
many cases of liliel or slander which Involve teachers or school of¬ 
ficers. In case the information i.s of general interest to the public or 
is necessary for its protection, publication in a newspaper will be 

> />mi>cr,il Pull. Co. V. //iiney, iHi Ky. 730. jos S.W. <708; Kenney cl nl. v. Gurley, 
joK .Via. riJ3, <1.'; So. 3.1, ari A.L.K. S<3; Tanner v. Sleunson, 138 Ky. j?!), 128 S.W. 878, 
30 I„R..\. (N.S.) 300; McCtinliick v. XfcChirc, 171 Ky. 714, t8R S.W. 867; Thompson v. 
Ilriilgts cl III., 373 S.W. 529,20(j Ky. 710. 

' Oeinocnif Piili. Cn. v. f/unry, i Hi Ky- 730, 303 S.W. go8; Thompson v. lin'dges ei al., 
273 S.W. 539, 300 Ky. 710; KiTHiHi Post Co. v. Kicftarrfjon, 113 Ky. 641, 68 S,W. 663; 
nml'Mil V. ttrsflfHl, 13 Am. Dec. 32S. 

1 /lurry v. .UcCi'Hwh), .Si Conn, 293, 139 Am. St. Kcp. 215, 70 ;Vtl, 1035; Uwson v, 
JJicks, .|H Ala- jjtj, Hi Am. Dec. 49; lioMI v. Osgood, ig Am. Dec, 228; Ifciiry v. 
ilflbrrly, h 1ml, ,\|Hi. .(ly), 33 NM;. 9H1. 

' Kriiiiry rl ill. v. Gurley, joS Ala. 1123, 03 So. 34, 26 A.L.K. H13. 

5 Kennry el ul. v, Gurtey, 20,H Ala. (133, 93-So. .11. -’6 A.L.K. H13; Titiiiier v. .Slcwisim, 
LlS Ky. s?H, 138 S.W. 878, .301..K.A. (N'.S.) aoo; Kicliolson v. Dillard, 7.1 S.E. 3H2, 137 
Gil. 333, 
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held as privileged.' However, it must be very clear that the position 
ol the individual concerning whom the comments are made is one to 
which is attached sufficient public interest to justity the making o{ 
the statement; otlierwise, such publication will not be privileged. 
ThuSp publication of remarks made in an inte^vie^Y concerning the 
purposes of a school,^ of a statement concerning the qualifications of 
a dismissed member of the law faculty of a state university,^ and of 
remarks made in an interview with a newspaper reporter by a supet' 
intenclent of the district sdiools concerning the ability and methods 
of teaching of a certain teacher^ have all been held to be qualiiiedly 
privileged. However, in a case in which a teacher in a school for the 
preparation of teachers published in a newspaper certain defamatory 
statements concerning a student in the school, the publication was 
held not to be privileged.^ 

In general, a commimication by a member of a school board or 
other school official with reference to a teacher ml\ be privileged pro¬ 
vided it is made to one who has some official interest hi the statement 
made/ In the same way, a statement of a high-school principal to 
the educational department made in response to an inquiry concern¬ 
ing the president and school board has been held to be privileged.'^ 
A statement may be made by an individual to anyone v^ho has the 
power to remedy the wrong reported. For that reason, statements 
made by patrons of the school or others to members of the board of 
education will usually be privileged.® However, in all cases care must 
be taken that no third individual hears the communication/ The 

* l^ress Co. v. Steward, iig Pa. 584,14 All. 51 j Chrk v, McBatiie cl 25? SAV. 428; 
0 *Coimorv. Silli 27 N.W. 135 Dixon v. Allent 69 Cal, 527, ii Puc, 179. 

^ Dress Co. v. Slcwarli ng Pa. 584, 14 All. 51. 

3 Clark V. McBaine el al^ 252 S.W, 428. 

^ O'Cmnor v- Sill, 27 N.W. 13. In this case one judge dissenbed Irom the opinion of 
the court. 

^ Dixon w, Allen, 69 Cal, 327,11 Pac. 179. 

^ Barry v. McCoUoin, 81 Coun. 293,129 Am. St. Rep. 70 Ati, 1033; 0 *Conner v- 
SUl^ 37 N,W/i35 U^nry v. Mohrly^ d Ind* App, 490,33 NF, 981, 

f Mayer v, Chamberlain, td4 N^Y.S^ B06. 

® I'anuar V. 138 Ky. 578,12S S.W, 878, 3oI.,R,A. (N,S.) 20a- XViciuan v. 

Mahee, 4^ Mich. 484; Bcdwell v. Osgood, 15 Am. Dec. 228; W^rk v. Lmvrmce, 179 
Tac. B13. 

» Fit^erM v, Voj/vig, X32 N.W. 127, 89 Neb. 693; Barlh v. Hmna, 156 III, App. 20, 
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mete lact that the mtlivitlual who makes the statement is a school 
official or a member of a school board will not make the communica¬ 
tion privileged unless the person to whom the communication is 
made is also one who has soiuc official right to the information.* 

A scliool authority will be protected by llie rule of privilege in the 
case of statements concerning [)upils in the .school made to the par¬ 
ents of the pupils.’ A school authority may also claim privilege in 
making statements to otlicr similarly interested parties—for ex¬ 
ample, the keepers of a boarding-house at which students arc staying 
—in case the information vitally concerns them.^ 

One of the most interesting and important instances of privileged 
communication as it relates to the teacher is that of statements made 
at meetings of parent-teachers’ associations. In a case decided in. 
1925 the court said; 

It is a tact jiidiciftlly known that rarcnt-Tcndicrs' Associations arc organized 
for the purpose of bringing the school icnchcra and the parents into closer co¬ 
operation, and for the purpose of discussing the problems of the school and its 
welfare. Hence teachers and parents arc encouraged at such meetings to bring 

forward lor discussion anything that will advance tlic interests of the school. 

Under such circumstances a discussion of a teacher's conduct and moral fitness, 
if made in good faith, and willioiit actual malice, and with rcasonnljlc or prob¬ 
able grounds for believing them to be true, would he privileged, since it would be 
upon n subject matter in which the members of such an association would have 
a vital public, moral, and social interest ns it involves their cbildrcii,-' 

* IVerta V. lowciice, 170 Vac. fti3; FiligcrnW v. rmuig, 133 N.W. 127, 89 Neb. (193. 

' Keimey el al, v. Gurky, 208 Ain, 623,95 So, 3,1,2O A,L.U, 8231 Haskell v, Crassficld, 
228 S.W. (173, 

J Emesl V. McKemy, 162 N.W, 277. 

* Thompson V, Bridies el al,, 273 S.W, 529,209 Ky. 710. 
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'HIE TRODLEM 

Since the publicatioji in 1926 of A Reading Vocahninry for the 
Primary Grades by Arthur I. Gates,' the list of words contained 
therein has been used almost to the exclusion of all other lists by 
those who write or evaluate primary textbooks in reading and by 
those who construct currlculums. The study which is reported in 
this article was undertaken because of the following important facts 
concerning the Gates list; (i) Of the four sources of the Gates list, 
only two are ptlmary-reacling sources. (2) One of these two is an 
unpublished study of an unstated number of running words, which 
was supervised by Annie E. Moore, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; the other is the list of J. L. Packer* which is based on 
ten first readers now largely out of use. (3) An inspection of the 
Gates list discloses some curious inconsistencies. 

Since it was felt that the Gates list is deficient in primary-reading 
source material of a recent date, the study reported m this article 
was undertaken to determine how closely the Gates list corresponds 
with the vocabularies of ten primers and ten first reader^published 
in recent series, All have original copyright dates of 1922 or later, 
The list of the series investigated in this study is as foliows; 

Clara B, Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bolib-AfwiK Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co,, 1923 and 1924, 

Emma Miller Bolcnius, The Boys' and Girls' Readers, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin COi, 1923, ' 

Catherine T. Bri'ce and Rose Lees Hardy, Nemson Readers, New York: 
Newgon &r Co., 1927. 

> Arthur I. Gates, .4 Readini Vocabulary for llie Primary Grades. New York: Tcacli- 
. ers College, Columbia Uni verity, igafi. 

* J, L, Packer, “The Vocabularies of Ten First Benders,'' Reporl oj the Soehty's 
CouHiiillu on SileJil Reading, pp, 127-44, The Twentieth Yrarbook of the National 
Society lor the Study of Education, Part II, Bloomington, Illinois; Public School Pub¬ 
lishing Co,, 1921, 
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Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. UJil, and James Fleming Hosic, The 
Falhimy lo Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 

Fannie Wyclie Dunn, Franklin T. Baker, and Ashley II. Thorndike, Every¬ 
day Classics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

William H. Elson and Lvira F. Uunkcl, Child-Library Readers, Chicago; 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 192,3. 

Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, EleanorM. Jolinson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

Mathilcle C. Geeks, Charles E. Skinner, and John William Withers, Slory 
and Sludy Readers. Richmond, Virginia; Johnson Publishing Co., 1928. 

Marjorie Hardy, The Child^s Own Way Series. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
*^Co., 1926. 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Chiidren's Own Rmlen. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929. 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

Each page in each book was checked, 11 no error was made, the 
sum of the frequencies of the words for each page must equal the 
total number of words on the page. The results were thus self- 
checking. The words, with their frequencies for each page, were 
arranged in an alphabetic list. If no error was made, the final sum 
of the frequencies must equal the total number of words in the book. 
All variants, except plurals in s, were counted separately. The vari¬ 
ants were later combined in such a way that the list could be com¬ 
pared with the Gates list. All proper names were eliminated. As a 
matter of interest, it might be stated that the names most frequently 
used were and '’^illy/* 

The vocabularies of the ten primers with their frequencies were 
then combined into one list, as were the vocabularies of the first 
readers. The two lists were then combined. The ten primers have a 
combined vocabulary of 1,139 words. The ten first readers have a 
combined vocabulary of 2,061 words. The ten first readers in the 
Packer list have a combined vocabulary of 3,541 words; the differ¬ 
ence between the vocabularies in the two lists probably shows the 
centering effect of the Thorndike list published in 1921.^ 

The twenty books studied in the present investigation have a 
combined vocabulary of 2,219 difl»^*;^mt 3Yords and approximately 

^Edward L. Tiiorndlkc, The Teacher's Word Book, New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 
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131,000 words of reading matter. For each word a total Irequency 
was shown as well as the number of books in W'hicli it occurred. It 
was necessary to combine these two factors because it is obvious 
that a word used sixty times in ten books is far more important 
than a word used sixty times in only one book. Therefore, the raw 
frequency was multiplied by the number of books in which the 
word occurred and the product was divided by twenty. 

After this adjustment had been made, the words were arranged 
in the order of their revised frequencies. Variants were combined, 
and the list was again arranged by frequencies, a combination of 
variants being listed under the form with the greatest frequency. 
From the resulting list the first 453 words were selected because there 
are 453 different words in the first 500 in the Gates list. The final 
list of words, the rank of each word in this study, and the rank in 
the Gates list are shown in Table I. 

THE RESULTS 

The first one hundred words in this list aiffl the first one hundred 
words in the Gates list have sixty-eight words in commonv The en¬ 
tire list and the first goo (453 actual) in the Gates list have 333 
words, or 74 per cent, in common. Twenty-six per cent of the first 
five hundred words in the Gates list do not appear in this list. Of 
this number thirty-five words are not in the first thou.5and words of 
this study, and eight words are not used at all in the twenty books. 

In some cases the lack of agreement between the ranks in this list 
and those in the Gates list seems to leave the Impression that the 
latter are heavily weighted by considerations other than frequency. 
For instance, the word “and'* in this study is fifth, but it escaped 
being second by a very narrow margin. The same word is second 
in the Packet list and caiiies the highest index number in Thorn¬ 
dike's list. Yet this word is ranked 174 in the Gates list. Some of the 
other words with wide discrepancies are "said," which ranks 6 in this 
list and 145 in the Gates list; "little,” which ranks 7 in this list and 
138 in. the Gates list; "will,” ranking 13 in this list and 27O in the 
Gates list; "with," which has a rank of 23 in this list and 272 in the 
Gates list; and "then,” ranking 41 in this list and 485 in the Gates 
list. 
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TABLE I 

453 WiiHDS Found in Ten F^imehh and Tkk Firjst Readehb Ranked 
A atOKDiKi; TO Tiieik F»Eg!/ENCY ov Occurrence 


^Yord 

k&tik 1 

. i 

Karik fn 
UaU i Uisl 


1 

,1 1 

10 

nboiii:.; 

GO j 

JfXf 

ulraicl. 

m 1 

1 ,«ioi 

filler. 

150 1 

17» 

again. ; 

t.Vi 

214 

fill.i 

47 

17 

along. \ 

2(V(> 

777 

am. 


54 

nn. 

127 

<*S 

nnd. 

s 

174 

nniniols. 


Ai;a 

Another. 

3ij8 

Oto 

Answer. 

.1»S ' 


any. 

agi 

1J3 

anything.. 


1 ,03H 

apple. 

GO 

179 

ate. 


.11 

arms. 

,\12 

275 

nround. 

m 

gh 

ns... .1 

117 

130 

asked.. 

30; 

1 266 

asleep. 

1 JiVo 

1 Mb 

at.. 


20 

ate.... 


1 i(r2 

away.' 

ban... 

1 57 

145 

107 

baby.1 

H4 

back..1 

bag. 

13O 

31H 

Ml 

111 

*13 

ball.i 

balloon.1 


h50 

bark. 


hil 



51« 


437 

SOI 

be. 

<)7 

lO 

bear... 

109 

150 

beautiful. 

230 

726 

because. 

4.17 

301 

bed. 

Gl 

7H 

bee... 

177 

140 

been.. 


20<) 

began. 

n)i 

07 M 

bcliiiid.-. 

sbK 

5 /<* 

bell. 

221 

X.\ 

j.|.| 

WB'. 

10 

bird. 

OM 

Ul 

birtirdny. 

17H 

175 

black. 

121 


blew. 

207 

iilia 

blow.. 

249 

507 


Wcrd 

blue.. 

Ixwi.. 

\M\i. ,,,,. 

Iwwl. 

Ikiw-wow, . 

Ih)x... 

hoy. 

bread. 

hreakfo^c.. 



brovm.. _ 

InR. 

buy. 

by. 

cftRc. 

enke. 

enJIed.,, - 

cttmc. 

cm . 

cap. 

car. 

curry. 

cut. 

culcli. 

cliuir. 

chicken .. 
chicks.... 

child. 

children.. 
(Iirislmus 

cluck_ 

cent_ . 

cold. 

come. 

comiiiK' - • 

corn. 

could. 

cow. 

cried. 

<‘ry. 

cm... -.. 
danced. •. 

dark. 

day. 

tieur. 

did. 

dinner.... 
do. 


Hank 

Rank in 
Galea LIiL 

rSt 

148 

170 

lofl 

171 

455 

24(1 

477 

403 

656 

361 

225 

44 

26 

3 20 

15a 

38G 

57 1 

303 

437 

351 

161 

438 

J99 

184 

286 

55 

306 

353 

177 

«4 

?! 

438 

907 

200 

164 

131 

116 

32 

118 

V 

^30 

387 

323 

121 

228 

353 

475 

137 

165 

Z 7 fl 1 

^^54 

182 

21R 

334 ! 

4B6 

.107 

382 

430 

454 

Hi 

193 

187 

221 

a6i 

650 

302 

157 

354 

106 

40 

29 

230 

64s 

292 

162 

03 

330 

73 

171 

Ml 

857 

2gR 

254 

G 3 

291 

441 

977 

411 

502 

62 

37 

2 t)() 1 

303 

31 

55 

210 

412 

2H 

1 

M 
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Word 

RajiIc 

Rank In 
GnLcs List 

rain. 

316 

iflo 

rabbit.. 

So 

288 

ran. 

52 

2 84 

read .. 

205 

146 

ready... 

376 

361 

red. , .. 

140 

49 

ride. 

245 

209 

right. 

i6q 

2B7 

ring. -. 

391 

334 

road1. 

401 

m 

robin..... 

185 

250 

rolled. 

303 

398 

TODStCT. 

273 

SoB 

round. 

224 

197 

run. 

95 

40 

said. 

6 

145 

sang... 

225 

SBi 

Santa...... 

3 S<i 

SCB 

sat..... ... 

164 

394 

saw... 

sS 

64 

sny. 

92 

1 7 b 

school. 

176 

1 r2S 

see., ... 

45 

iS 

seeds. 

415 

383 

seen. 

440 

810 

sliakc.1 

441 

562 

shall. 

154 

1G3 

she. 

17 

S 3 

slicep...... 

222 

493 

shoes.. 

357 

166 

should. 

452 

684 

show.. 

33a 

231 

shut. 

426 

756 

side.V., 

432 

769 

sing. 

160 

109 

sister. 

3^>8 

186 

sit......... 

27a 

126 

sleep.... 

i ()4 

169 

small. 

433 

39b 

snow.. 

290 

119 


. S 3 

aomcthing. 218 

some time__ 358 

song. 2 S 9 

soon. Iig 

squirrel.. 346 

stand... 317 

stfiy. 3S9 

stick:. 304 

still. 20(3 

stocking.. 382 

stone... 442 




llnnk In 
t^alca List 
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Wortl 

ttnnli 

_ _ 

Knnk In 

want. 

^'7 I 

1S4 

warm... 




I 14 

1/ 

wjiLcji., 

•117 1 


... 

110 

Oo 

w'ny. 




.V* I 

HI 

wee. 

i/l i 

.S7H 

went*...1 

1 


were. 

Ol 

IA2 

wlmt. 

2.1 

\ 

wheat. 

411 

572 

when.. 


^27 

where.. 



while. 



white... - .. 


117 

who.,,.. 


fi2 

why. 

10 a 

222 


WrtTtl 

_ _ . 

llnnk 

Unhk ill 

will.. 


27G 

win. 


1.107 

wiml.. — 

ifjrt 

a if) 

wiinlow. 

20,S 

280 

wWh ...-. 

265 

02 

wiili.. 

2^ 

37? 

wolf,.. 

360 

442 

vvomnn.. 

200 

450 

WlMXl. 


20‘1 

w'ork.. 

341 


WTltlll.. 

328 


would. 

I.|2 

10,5 

yard. 

342 

sMi 

^tHuw. 

201 

304 

... 

114 

120 

you. 

12 

6 

your... 

f>9 

41 


TUK AHUANC.KMKNT OF Tllli (iATKS I.lS'l’ 

The Gates list is Ijroken up into twoiity-four separate alphabetic 
lists; la tltree lists of five jiuiKlrcfl wools each, the words are chLssi' 
fled into eight parts of speech. This division greatly increases the 
chance of error in finding a word as nviiivy words have nine possible 
locations. The separation i.s made for tlie sake of a few words wliich 
ate listed in duplicate or triplicate under dilTcrent parts of speech. 

In tlic finst five hundred words in the Gates li.st, forty-five words 
are repeated once, and one word appear.s three limes. Exactly one- 
half the repeated words are given adjacent ranks as various parts of 
speech; the rest are given widely different ranks. It i.s, of couv.se, 
obvious that this arrangement is arbitrary and is not based on 
actual word counts. Consequently, it is not bard to pick out some 
inconsistencies. Eor instance, the nniiii “ring” is ranked 3:^4 in the 
Gates list, while the noun 'Tiell” ranks 244. T'he clo.se connection lie- 
tween “bell” and tlie a’itIi “ring’’ i.s a[)j>arent; yet llie v<‘i'l) "ring” 
does not occur in the entire fifteen huiidreil words in llie Gales list. 
On the other hand, in the twenty hooks iiiveslignled in this study, 
the noun "ring” occurs fourteen limes, tlie verb “ring” Lwcnly-one 
times, and the word "ringing” nine limes. Thus, it is .seen ihiiL the 
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verb form is more than twice as common as the noiin. Instances of 
this kind lead one to think that the division of a list into parts of 
speechj if worth doing at all, needs to wait until actual word counts 
have been made on that basis, Furthermore, it is hard to believe 
that a child will have more clifliculty in recognizing a word wliich is 
used os more than one part of speech, such as "that," than he would 
have in recognizing a word used with more than one meaning, such 
as "yard,’* which may mean a unit of measure or a plot of ground, 

EVALUATING VOCAnULARlES 

Persons and coimnittccs charged with evaluating the vocabu¬ 
laries of primary readers easily fall into the error of merely comput¬ 
ing the percentage of the entire vocabulary that occurs within a 
given list. This practice ignores the fact that a child docs not learn 
all the words which he meets only a few times, Words occurring in¬ 
frequently may serve a useful purpose without becoming part of the 
child's permanent reading vocabulary. Therelore, a logical method 
of evaluating vocabularies is suggested in the following patttgrai)hs, 

1. Examine the entire vocabulary to determine those words 
which, according to the list of the International Kindergarten 
Union,* may not be within the cliild's speaking vocabulary, 

2. Eliminate all words used less than ten times, and find the per¬ 
centage of the remaining words which have a high rank in estab¬ 
lished word lists. Comparison with the list given in this study will 
determine how well a given book prepares for the reading of other 
recent primary books- 

‘ Child Study CominUtec ot the Intemiiliohal Klntlcraarlcn Union, A Sliidy oj the 
Vpcabiihfy of Children before Enlering llic First Grade. Wnsliington: Intcrnationnl 
Kindcrgiirteii Union (laoi Sixteenth Street, N,\V,), igaB. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCA^ITON 
IN CHINA 


SlllM'AN WU 

(iniiliinle .Sliidnu, Mnnfoiil Univcriiiiy 

China is not only the larf^ost Iml also the most iwpiilous country 
in tlic worlfl. Recent estimates ^ive her population as 400,800,000 
and her area as 4,277,170 square miles. Her population, then, is one- 
fourth tliat of the w'liole world, and licr area is one-fourth that of 
Asia and one-thirteenth of the total land in the worhl. Her civiliza¬ 
tion has a history of approximately five thousand years. She gave 
tlie world paper, printing, ami gimjxiwfler. She had an clahorate 
system of education as L‘.trly as 2000 li.c. She had art, sculpture, 
and architecture, as well as literature, philosophy, and several re¬ 
ligions. Moreover, reverence for learning and respect for teaclicrs 
were so greatly fostered that llufy have become traditional through¬ 
out the country. After the time of Confucius, Cihinese society was 
composed of four classes of iieople; slinlenls, farmers, laborers, and 
merchants. Of these, the sludcnts ranked first. For many centurie.s 
tlie Chinese people luive wonsliiped “heaven, earth, ruler, parents, 
tcachcF'—lhe five characters on their family altars. The tcaclicr ha.s 
been respected as much as heaven and earth, ruler, and parents. 
The pupil usually respectfully calUal the Icaclier "tutor-father,” 
while the teacher often regarded hi.s puihls as hi.s own children. This 
manner of addressing the leaclier e.xi.sts even today. 

In .spile of the reverence for learning, there are now many millions 

of people in Cliina ■ certainly more than half the [loiiulalion.w'ho 

cannot read nor write. It seems sinqirising that .such a highly civi¬ 
lized nation as (*hina should have such a large iien entage of il¬ 
literacy. Are llu'.se jieople stupid or lazy? The answer is tliat they 
arc neither; they are among the mo.si intelligent ami llie ino.st 
industrious people in llu; world. Their illltevjiey is the result of two 
factors: first, a long tles|)olism and, second, the complc.vily of Hu; 
language. 

Until igii China was under llu; control of absolute ni()nui'eh.s. 
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Keeping the people in ignorance had been the policy since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Chinese government. The political doctrine of many 
old Chinese philosophers was, “Let the people follow, and don't let 
them understand." In other words, the common people were not to 
be educated. Their only duty was to serve their monarchs with 
might and main. For the purpose of putting this policy of ignorance 
into effect, the first emperor of the Chin dynasty (255-206 n.c.) 
burned all the books that he could find and buried alive thousands 
of students. The emperors after his reign, although they called 
themselves “sponsors of education," did not encourage people to 
study for the sake of developing themselves but for the purpose of 
helping the government to enforce despotism. The emperors al¬ 
lowed the people to read only the old classics that preached the doc¬ 
trine of obedience to the ruler and the principle of loyalty to the 
kingdom. They selected for public office those who could pass exam¬ 
inations on memorized classics. Thus, education was used as a tool 
for acquiring honors and also as a means of creating a higher class in 
society. The ambitious workingman educated his sons so that they 
could rise out of his class. Moreover, the man who could read and 
write despised the manual worker; and, even though lie became too 
poor to educate fits sons, lie did not wish them to he laborers. Thus, 
descendants of literate men were always educated, and finally a 
literate class was formed. This condition lasted until the establish¬ 
ment of the New Republic. 

The second factor that helps to produce a high percentage of il¬ 
literacy in China is the complexity of the language. It is generally 
conceded that Chinese is the most difficult language In the world. 
The difficulty is due, first, to the very nature of the language and, 
second, to literary tradition. A Chinese word is not spelled by means 
of alphabetical characters as is au English, a French, or a German 
word. A Chinese word is recorded as an individual character; that is, 
one syllable expresses a word, and one word has five or more sounds 
and several meanings. Approximately forty thousand Cliiuese char¬ 
acters are in use at the present time, and new words add to this total 
day by day. Because of the vast geographical extent of Cliina there 
are many dialects. Although the written language is the same 
throughout the country, the spoken language varies in different 
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places, especially in the S<tulh. I'A’cji ainoiig the Cantonese there are 
groups \vlu> cannot un'Ierslaiul each rilher because niany clialccts 
are spoken in I heir j irovince. nil hough all the dialects arc called 
Cantonese. 

Literary [rndilitni, inormver, ronlrihiilcs to the complexity ol the 
language. Hy “litiTiiry tradition” is meant the fad that the written 
language is fumliinteiilally dirfcreiU from the oral language, al¬ 
though luith use tin* same characters for wortls). A Chitiese does 
not write lh<! lanKtwge which he spiviks. He spivilis fftn'-Ana, or the 
simple language of the connnon iHsipli-, 1ml he writes the elas.sical 
laaguage, which has lieen recogiiizcd for ages as the only literary 
medium. All piiilosophy, literature, hi.story, and the like have been 
written in tlie characters of llie c lassical language, which dilTers from 
(he oral language as imicli as vulgar Jaiiin dilTor.s frtun clu.ssical 
Latin. I'roficieiuy in writing the classical language requires a life- 
tunc of study. Coiiscr|Uenlly, to ntluiii tlie alrilily to write Chinese is 
impossible fr»r the rp per tent of (he ('hinesc jieople who arc laltorers, 
artisans, and furmers. for they are Itn* i«h)r or Urn busy to learn how 
to read and write. Their illiteracy, tlierefore, is the re.sulL of an 
insuperalde hiiignagc' ililVanlly. 

Since the eslalilisltineni of the Xew Kcpuhlic there has prevailed 
througlioul the country a C'lnvii lion that democracy can Ije main¬ 
tained only by iiniver,*wd educalioii. lliiterale |m>pU; are not litled 
for participation in a repuldican form of governineitl, and they arc 
the elements llial lliwart the slahilily and perpetuity of imlitical 
and social insliluiioiis. h'rom the econnmic |Miinl of view, the il¬ 
literate are iuenaienl and nnprodm live both for tin inselve.s and for 
society. Moreover, iliilcracy is a harige of inferiority. I'ov jnitriotic, 
economic, and Iniinaiiiiarian reasons, the government ought to make 
a campaign against illiteracy. The uneducated must he taught the 
minimum e.ssenlials of citizenship and gontl living. Tlrcy nmsl have 
an education llial will sliinulale anibititm ami train cliaracler. 

lifforts to promote edm aiiMii have been made .dnee the very lie- 
gimiiiig of the Nev." Ke|inhlie. I he insl .sit p was to adopt umipul- 
sory educalitm for i liiMieti lieiweeii six ami twelve years of age. In 
191a, the firsl year Ilf tlu' rejmlilit, tlie niinistiy of education of the 
central giiveriinunt ealletl a tialional conference of eilncalor.s; and, 
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os a result, the principles ailoplcd fnr public ediualion were pub¬ 
lished, and plans for a scliixil sj'sleiii were drawn up. On July- 31, 
1915, the fourth year of Ihe rt-jiiililir, a law was enac led providing 
for compulstiry cducalion, wliieli w,is reviM-il in (he following; year and 
was to be carried out in 1930. In llu; rneanliine, in iiddirnm to the 
law of 1915, another plan provided for compulsory cducalion, con¬ 
trolled and fostered by the central Rovemnient, w-luch was to be 
applied from tlic largest dlics to the .smallest villages. The iilan of 
compulsory education, however, was carrieil out only in the ivco 
provinces of Shansi and Kiangsu because the other provinces be¬ 
came battle-fields and there wiia neither lime nor money to devote 
to education, 

The second step in the program for promoting education was the 
unification of the language. In 1913 the authorities in the ministry 
of education appointed a national commillec for the unificaikm of 
the language, and subsequently a scries of forty plionclic .symbols 
was rccomtneuded. In 1915 a small schcml was foumlcd for leaching 
the new phonetic symlwls. When tlie great advantage of u.sing these 
symbols was recognized, llie ministry of education oflicially' estab¬ 
lished them, and since 1919 they have been taught in all schools in 
certain restricted areas. 'I’his fact is helping to bring ttVxnit a uni- 
lorm spoken language. Between J9r5 and 1930 was also in.slituied 
a program for popularizing Mandarin, tlie language of Peking, a.s 
the official—and eventually the one- national Iniigunge. "Man¬ 
darin” originally meant a magistrate in Cliina: iheroforo, the lan¬ 
guage of the Mandarin signified the oflicial language. Ilecausc of lire 
presence of numerous dialects in variou.s parts of the country, the 
people would have found it hard to learn the Mandarin langoage 
without the phonetic symbols. The symbols consist of twenty-five 
consonants and fifteen vowels, which are used to standardize ihe 
pronunciation of each word. By'learning how to .spell, therefore, llie 
people also learn how to pronounce words correctly', 'I'lu! al[)babet 
serves, moreover, to facilitate the study of Chinc.se and to rethn e the 
complexity of the language. 

The third step in climiimiing illiteracy was llu- slmiilificaiion of 
the language. That is to say, instead of ihe cla.ssii ul laiigiuige, (he 
pai-hua, or the tongue of the common people, was udopleil for the 
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written language. Thus, the people can write as they speak, The 
pai-hua is used in conversation Ijy four-fifths of the total population 
of Cliina. Only this language could be taught to the mass of the 
people, 'the adoption of the pai-hua as a written language is the 
result of (he “New.Time Movement," or "Literary Renaissance" 
as it is commonly known, whudi Unik place from 1Q17 to igrg. The 
forty thousand cliaracter.sof the written language con.stitutC(l an im- 
po.s5il)lc barrier for the romiiion people. Another effort Is now being 
made to (diiniiiate every nonesscnlial cbaraclcr, and ultimately the 
Chine.se vocabulary of forty llioiKsand charactcis will be greatly re¬ 
duced. Since 1920 a large number of newspapers, magazines, and 
even school tcxtlKH:ik.s have been |)iiblishcd. The public elementary 
schools are required to use textbooks written in pai-kua. 

As lias been ]K>iiUctl out, coinpulsorj' education was planned 
especially for children be tween the ages of six and twelve years. The 
unification and siniplilicalion of the language were designed for the 
benefit of the whole country and not especially for the benefit of 
adults who had never learned to read and write. A special system of 
education for udult.s lind to he evolved, and this development con¬ 
stituted the fourlli step in the program for reducing illiteracy 
adopted V»y the governnuml. During the first years ol the republic 
program.s for con I inning the sup]Htrt of education, for enforcing 
popular education, and for e.slublisbing induslTial education were 
made. Although pulilic libraries, evening schools, half-time schools, 
and the like were c.slahlished, the movement for the education of 
adults dkl not gel under way elTeclively until the World War, but 
it was well under way by 1925. Mr. Y, C. Yen w'as the originator of 
the adult-education inovemciil, which .started in Trance. During the 
World War the allic-s employed two hundred thousand Chinese 
laborers for Iniiiding railroads, digging trenches, and manufacturing 
munitions; Mr. Yen, one of the ('hinesc sludents who volunteered 
for .service, wa.s |>ut in charge of live Ihousnnrl men in lioulogiic. 
Most of the men under him were illiterate, ami be devised a simide 
system for leaching lluon to ivail ainl write. Thiileeii luin(ln:il ebar- 
acler.s were .selected from the ('hinese vocalniliny, four ‘‘rea(lev.s" 
were written, and a ‘'pe<tple‘s jwickel tlielionaiy" of four Lliousaml 
words was imblisbed. 
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In ig2J Mr. Yen inaugurated the first large stale nunTnu-nt for 
adult education in Changsha, Ihe i«ijital of Hunan IVovincc in Cen¬ 
tral China. The second aduli-educatirm cnm|)aigii was organized at 
Chefoo in the proWnce of .Shantung in Northern Cliina. Uccausc of 
the successful rcsulls of lliesc cxprinienls, the inoveincni. spread 
cost and south, and finally a italbn-wide awakening was cffalcd. 
In 1923 the National Confcreiici’ on Mas.'ii Kdinathin ronecned in 
Peking, which was attcndwl by six hundred represi-ntativcs from 
twenty-lw'o provinces and spctial rlislrict;; of I'Inna. As n result of 
this conference, the Chinese National Assixialion for Mass Educa¬ 
tion was organlzwl during 1923-24. Hrniulies of the organiziilion 
sprang up throughout the country, and within three years the Kdal 
number of adult students was estimnlinl at appro.xinmtdy five mil¬ 
lion. In age the students ranged from twtdvc to fifty years, the 
majority being betwa*en twelve and twenty yearsohi. Students svcrc 
to be found in the country and the city and even in the army. 

Because of the civil wars in China, progrtiw in the development 
of a system of general public education was arrested. The udult- 
cducation movement was, neverthelc,ss, steadily carried on and 
progressed rapidly. Its rapid development tens <lnc. fir-sl of all, to 
the great popular eagerness for education and, second, to the nation¬ 
wide awakening of educated men and wonuii in C‘hiiia who recog¬ 
nized the fact that the common people are llie liackhoric of llm 
country and must be given training for citizenship. 'I he educated 
men and women gladly volunteered to leach withmit renuinenuion. 
• Other.Iactors in promoting the rapid and easy .spread of adult educa¬ 
tion were the availability of inexpensive lextiiooks and the lirevily 
of the method. The books cost only three cents e,ieh, and tlie .study 
of a reader of more than three hundred word-s can be ccimplclcd in 
twenty-four hours. Ninety-six hours arc enough for coniiileting (he 
four readers, which consist of thirteen hundred duinicter.s. !• iiuilly, 
the movement was undertaken voluntarily by the pcn[)le l hi’ni,si*lvt's; 
the millions of men and women, of hoy.s and girls who eiiu riid Ihii 
schools were not forced by the government to do so Inil wen; iiispii ed 
by their own desire to learn. 




UlCVIEWS ANJJ BOOK NO'JXS 

awse:. After a number tif yciirs of ijivcstiKalion and 
cxpcriincfilation, K- Cline, (irmdp.il of the Sfnrton Senior IHrIi Scliool, 
Richmond, Indiana, \m publbhcil an iiilroduclory course on tho liistory and 
slruclurc of Jaii^ujij^c* w hich lh unhpie. Most of the boohs w hich have been pre- 
pardd as introduciory coursers on hinKuaK<5 l»ave resorlwl lo Uic device of repro¬ 
ducing a Hulc I^lin, a lilUc Cr^iiu:li, and a lilllg Oerman. Tliesc samples liave 
been discufvscrl more nr as ihcy arc irealcd in the firal: chapters of school 
grammars defiling wiiU ihe*^ liinguages. 

Mr. Cline has adopiwl an cnlircly diffcreiiL plan, lie ]ms borrowed from the 
science of pliilulogy &m:h liiAlurical and comparalive fuels us make clear tlic 
nuliirc of primilive language and the Hleps by wliieli early languages have 
evolved into highly comjdex modem (ormisi of speccli, lie Ims drawn on the 
history of wriiing, the phvttidlngy of iltu hp^^cli organa, the liistor>’ of migra- 
Liona, anti flic iwychnlngy of llKiughl umt expresainn. The result of his extended 
use of this large brnly nf mhirniirig /natvrial is aamnic vvliicli will he infinitely 
more useful than the nrdiiiar>' in which a pupil studies some foreign 
language fora year or twr^ rijwl ari|iiims only i\ very nuMgerknOivJcdgo of the 
language it^df and of the civilb/ilinii to which the lang\iagc belongs. 

Ur. Clinc'a book is wrillcii in a hlylu that makes it available for use in Llic 
upper grades of tin: elumeiuary sclund tir in the junior high school. Tcaclicrs 
will find in the book iufnnnaiion which will be new to many of iliein and useful 
in throwing light on the structure of the vernacular and on language habits. 
The l>ook is ft distiiKl conlrilmtiun lo .school literature, U is attractive in its 
physical makeup and cu|mmsly illuhlrtaud. 

Charlkb II. Judd 

Tlw pnipdfiitioo t\f ilfi'srs in Ward (b Reeder’s book entitled IIiwu 

7b irn'rr a T/wsiS (NIoominglun, llliii'ub: rublic .SVJuiol rublisliiiig Co.) deals 
primarily wllb the inccliaiiu of n tbesin but con tains some addilioiial trcalnumt 
bearing<m (liegenrral problruiof rfhn.uimuil riscanli. Since J’lotc.^sor Rccrler's 
book was firiiLpnblisliid in ‘ oioudiTable luimber of vjiIoiiil'S covering the 

'K. C Cline, Vvuf NVw ^■|lrk: II. Appleton & (>)., ry.^o. IV- 

Si.aa. 
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fljimc field have ai>i?>i?anp(L ami in ihe Mictemvt unc! muy note an 

j'ncreaaiiijfc cm[ihasifl on iJbi: of lemMh irr*nlMs«red wj'ih the 

mechanics o! vrriunK, 

The mnst reoirtt ^‘olumo whkh wmr l<» l.hr nrvkw rr'jn nUcmion k a Ixwk' 
by John C. Almack, in whkh ihe Jrc^ijnicni wf ihtt mahania mI the ihmU is 
limited to a fiiru^lc chapter ami the f riffalmi^nt of rhe chitmclemtirs; rjf iJrlucar innal 
research h major emphaWn J'nrpfemr AlmarJ; f:i[mm his IwmJi: with a re- 
view ol the dev^opment of amkmiV lliesi«a and rm^rdi. Followjn^ \hk lie 
devotes a scricis of chapters lo '^ The Prudikm and Ur Inlcrjiricraiiim,’' *' I1ic 
Scientific Mclhml,’' *'The Konnalive MeihmV ‘'J"he Kxj^rrimcnial Method/' 
*Thc livstnrical Methmi,’' And ’'Minor Mcih<^iKlRand The remaining 

cliapicrs m die book deal in'tli the of the librsury^ %Uh ^rn^fnil rcj^iilalinm 
covering lhenictbanic?! of writing, and wiili s>Undar«iHtifa:lui:ational rc^arcli* 

TJic cmphaBi* of the Iwok h cnlincl^' whali^imc? it the sludcnl a 

thinking primarily iomtA the inldlmual, m c?rmirasleKl with ihc routincj 
nspecu of mcarclt. Tlte chapter on "The Sckniific Mciboir” givea a diKMffes^ion 
which slioulddo much to dfeuatlc thcfiludem from rhinkiogof the pret^iraiian 
of a thesis os a formal exercise which is remote from any prartical \m1uc or from 
the applica tion of the ordiraty rultss of comnion lensc. The folhin hig statement 
by Professor Almack ia worth carcfiiJ study by dun fairly large group of siu- 
denU who fail toscc ihc gcniimcne^s of Lhe pnKx^5s»jiil reii^ardu 

FiindAmcpUUly, Uic melhod of i^kuce U the method ol cwmiiK^n The pro- 
cedure of Lhc learned astronomer la dcUrmlne ihc ihr^itf^m of ^mr irosjie jvUr dhTcm 
fn no essential way from IhnLof a ittmfr man luotting n puncluiir fn an inner Ink. 'ITic 
dinqrcnccs between lhc mclhoiU ot the prolii^diiiniil ^rknibl anil the praOiral rnc^hamc 
arc limited to aucli acddenlnl plmf?ea of Ifiefr irork aa ihe «:ornplcxfh^ of ihrir fr?[ic 4 rh r 
calculnIlona, the clftbomtonciia of their appamluiii, nnil lhc of Ihrir (ih^/crva* 

liens. They U5o identical mctlvxb. They* luvcullgalc. Kdlhrr sattemptfl to solve his 
problems by consulting AuUioHtles or by gumlng (p. 

The clossificutiQuaf methods of reswiarcU kadiffirult mailer, ami ilwre muy 
be readers who will not agree with the three gcttctAl ch'm^ iiitci w liii h ProfejijHir 
Almack groups all research- For iniriJmscs of Creiirmcnl Ilia chifhiiificariMn i.s roii' 
venient, although the reviewer doubls w-hcllicr it will aland lhc scvorti leal of 
logical analysis, Furihermoro, there would l>e a conaidcralde degre<! of i^vcp 
lapping bchYccu the normative mclliod and the extxjrimcnUil meihorl liiiice lhc 
latter might m'cU involve the former. Again, in a diHcm^,dcin of nnnnr melluids 
and devices it is difTicuIt lo make a clear nnalysia w hidi difltTcnliates bcl wecu 
methods and tcchmquc,s. ITowever, the matter uf rlassilicaiMin of nu'iliods is a 
minor item compared with the mastery of \vliaie\’cr meihods may In* nMiiiircd 
for the discovery of truth. 

The chapter on *Thc Mechanics of TIicsIh Wriling" will hnvr^ i\ soirnwhaL 
limited use because institutional fltnndnriiA differ aiul bw.au^^^ ihe HlandanU 

'John C- Mmack^ Kerrnrrfj a>rd Thesis irririiijf, IlOHUin: llon^hum Mifllin iNi.i 
1930 * Pp. xviii+jiQ. $3,^0. 
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piiblighcd in various Ircalmcnls of cducalional research diflfer one from the 
other. It should Ik added, how^cver, that the treatment in the book under re¬ 
view has avnidcf! many of the details on wliich there arc common difierciiccs of 
opinion. 

Tlic Jnst chapter of the htKih, which deals with “Standards of Research in 
Thesis Writing/' isa useful c:hapter,I)Ul it involves a certain da iiRcr of procedure 
which should not be ovcrlookeil. If one a I tempts lo judKc a thesis by a acliccliile 
or score enrd such as b j^iven riii |»rtgc he prc^fils from a cojnprchensivc evalu¬ 

ation of the product which may prevent his cvaliialinK the thesis in terms of a 
sin^^lc cojisulcrulion. On the other hand, there is uo aspect of education where 
tlic use of slanrlards or score cards must be accompanied willt j;realcr cauliou 
than Itcrc, since the very essence of research is the process of seeing rcliilioiishipa 
which lead to the discovery of truths, and this process is the most difliciilt of all 
to evaluate in any slandardiwHl fnHhion. It would cerUiinly be unforLunate if 
the preparation of a tlicsb in education .should ever he conceived to be a routine 
job following set rules of iircKcilurc a nr I eventuating in a product whicli would 
be evaluated by a formal clicck list. This concept of educational research would 
undoubtedly fK^pulurlze it nnd place it within the rcacli of a JtosL of studentfij 
but such a concept miglit ii\^ result in submerging the outstanding contribu¬ 
tions of the si)ccializ«l Kcienlific student under the routine products of those 
who do not have the necciwiry intclIecLual insight U) discovemew relalionshipg. 
Quantity prorluctimi has many fields of upjilicution, but certainly research is 
not one of them. 

Professor Almack’s book will be of real value to the profession if it h used 
i nielli gently, l)ut the rlanger of ilH being used ""together with other books of its 
type—in altempts to make rci^arch workers of [lersoiis who have no inlcllcclu.al 
equipment for svicli nnileriakiiigs is likely to hccomc altogether too real in the 
field of education. Ifowevor, such an emteome will not be the result of the type 
of book written by Professor Almack but will be caused by the lack of intelli¬ 
gence in using the book for legitininlc purj>o.scs. 

(j. T. Buswkll 


A iiav uidliQil of prcsfiUiijf}, olitaUionnt p.^ycholojiy. —Educational psychology 
is a relatively new stuily and as .such lias received no small amount of criticism, 
botli the texLbookvS u.seil and the methods of prcHeiUation having rcccivctl their 
share. In the past most textbooks used in courses in educational psychology 
have [presenter! material for the student lei absorb ami store aw ay for future use. 
A.sound piycbohigical priruiple that should govern the presentation of material 
to be learned in lliat 'The activity is in llu? leanier” ([i. v). A iie\v hook' designed 
for use as u hvIIuImis in conrses in i ducalional psyt hology lias l eceiUly been pub- 
Ihhcd, in which the anihors have attempted lo ilejiail from llie conventional 
method of [in-seiitution. 't his bunk diiTers radically from the Lvik of textbook 

* Goodwin Watson niul Uiilpli U. Spiiue, JAuftJtioHiil rroblms fur Psyclwh^iaU 
S{udy> New York: Macinilhm Gu., io,to. I'p- xii I 5 i.So. 
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used in ihc pajal in ibal rjoncnrlc n wide varidly of 1)/^ 

situations are prei^cnle^J in Pich ^ Ufm no ihc |i*^^ychn|r^i*’al pria- 

ciplcs under discuswn- An nilc^mpl \w.cn m^ide lire !fulen.\l in 

such a way lhal ‘'ihc l^rni^r i% to ifx\ a nwl, fieeh nn- 

flwera, onganke djila, a^id hyr^^bcsW vj. 

Divisions of the bmk IMt diflfercnl of rM^yrlioJo^y, and 

revml cases arc pns^nlo^l Uj UUiaUato och t^sfik AMHiTUKli m^iny of ih^ cases 
are excel!cnl for ihepuiri?us%c at himd. M*mc atr, iril Aficr 

each sUlcmcnl of a ca^as^ric^nf hi^pmjwnndcd, ihc icxl nlTcringno 

direct solulion la the proWeim prr^nic^d. "flii? r|wp;^^ik»!t5^ are ilcaj^^ntxl lo cauj^ 
ihc ftludenl to go threugh those, n^cntal vvhich arc iiece*itsar>‘ for the 

learning of the Buhject, IJfuefe^lioiift uf ihl^ ly|H: arc diilk^ll to Uitin\jklc< and \\ 
is evident that the authors have ikiI been rnlirdy in Iheir pui|K^‘. 

It is well that the laiftkluclion prrivhk^ ra^trwrjian for iKdh the 

teacher and the student in ihc usci'if the the tnclhcHl of pr«nia- 

tion used is an innovnlion and, aa such, h j^rrrlhntv?^ ynfamiHar Vo many icnchera 
and studenLfl. 

A textbook that a^umei^ aludent milinlive indicate where guiding 

principles to aid in the elution of the prohknv^i may Ivc fciund. IVO' 

vision for such flssistaiioe h found in the wcdleni biUli^f^r^nV^hy that follows 
each chapter Same reference fimlerial h prtjvide^l in ihr ApfKtidix. 

It Is rot dwn)^ caay (o dclermfrtc the imtcri’^l whirh ji^ify l^cloiigs in a 
courec In cducalloival f»yciholog>^ and ^mc of the ca?ic^ tMmulcs! migUi be 
consldcTcd as belonging more j^^edfjcully In nlhcr fiirhU. J’rdiitjvs the liickir 
which will have tlic itiosi influence in delcrminirtK ihe id this iMiuk 

Is the degree of skill winch the inslructor exlnhil^ in leading ihc t Us^s.r<Rini ilis- 
cusaloii provoked by the problems. 

Many textbooks designed [or uic in c!b«^ Uughl iiy the lecture inciInNl are 
availahlcj but the teacher who uoes or ikrires io u?sc lire dif^;uf^*}?irMi nicOiiKl ol 
presentation flnds that miiterial h Jc^ pIcnliTul. ThU new iMHili will ujiihnibtecl- 
ly help to supply a need m the teaching of cHlucUhinal twchohigy. 

^ _ L>:iiKAV?n C, JajM? 

A zludy in curriailwn ceraf/iicfiVii,—line wave tif crHhutiiairu fur cnrriiuKun 
conaLrucllon andTcconalructbn which spread over the tadlvd Sl^^lvs ^\m\ after 
1322 BQEtna to have reached high tide u year ors^) agM and ri‘nv ori Ihc wane. 
Not all tlio studies which were begun while the cmllu^4b^m Wfi?* mu iW im ilvu^c 
or at its peak were completed iHiforc the walcrii lieitin l'» rctcdc. t ine of ihe 
fitudics' which were late ia api>taring licA within the (khl uf i iv h cduv au^uv and 
is published as one of the Longmans' Muralinn $mx:x 

The keynote of Professor Pclem* book )»» “intc^Tafioir*; infrgration uf lh(? 
long lists of specific educational objcclives that have ra:t:hlly lueii drawn u[i 

'ChnrlcB Clinton Pciera, Objectives and Pfocedures in Cmc /•■jitUiUkn. New Yiirk: 
LongmanB, Green & Co,, 1930, Pp. vili-j-303. 
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and the cfTorls of practical school ih:o|,i1c to reconstruct their curriculurns in 
harmony with current M)cin| needs- In spcakiiijr of his study as a whole, the 
author says, “IL |ire,^?nis 'liloc prinlfl' for citizenship and democracy containing 
nearly four hundred specific nbjcctives, and attempts to show in detail how 
these may he worked iiiUi lenchiiig programs” (p, v). Professor Peters uses the 
word “ciLizenship'’ to refer only to the itianagenicnt of the nflairs of the state 
and the term ''civic edncalhm” to refer to hut une area of education, the other 
co-ordinate areas lieing education fur |x*rsonal culture, education for health, 
education for vocation, tniucalion fur domtH^lic relations, and education for 
morality- It is the author\s feeling that a book similar to the one he has pro¬ 
duced In Uie area of civic cdvu:aiion could and should lie produced in each of the 
Ollier five areas named. 

Chapters i iuhI li arc devoted to a general and philosophictal discussion of 
such suijjccts as the meaning of educalion and the problems of citizenship and 
democracy. These chapiers contain nothing that has not already been said a 
number of limes. Chapter iii attempts to apply the philosophy of education 
presented in chajUers i and ii. This chapter treats in mere or less detail such 
topics as secular interest in public affairs, combating provincialism, developing 
patriotism, developing iiuliallvc, training future citizens in a Lechnique for 
judging the merits of [mliiicaf proim.^'ils, and preparing citizens for better utiliza¬ 
tion of the ctmrls. 

The chief contrilnitioji to cducalional objectives that (lie book has to o/Tcr Is 
found in thupier iv in which the '‘blue Print of an Oiuimum Citizen” appears. 
This “blue print" is made up of brief .statements of the objectives of education 
for citizensbip and is (lie result obtained from llie telescoping of over a thousand 
sc|)nrate studies made by I'rofmir Peters' students at Oluo Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity, the University of Kanwis, and the University of California. In connec¬ 
tion with the objectives llms fmiiul, the luilhnr .siiggosus iiossibic means and oc¬ 
casions for training in tlie attaiiimeiU of each objective and comnrciits briefly 
on mct)iO{K‘ of proavlurc for use fri ehSfroom .Hitnations. All this malerial Is 
presented in tabular form aiul exleiids over forty-two of the forty-six pages in 
chapter iv. 

Chapters V and vi arc concerned with the psychological objectives of educa¬ 
tion for citizenship ami various means of civic education in the school. The dis¬ 
cussion in these two eliapler.s is IhRIi I rile and traditional—Iradilioual jii the 
sense that the subjeiL matter is old, and trite in the sense that it docs not go 
beyond what has already been s;iiil a nurulicr of times. 

SlxLy-fonrpage.H lire devouul lo a discussion of the contribulioii of a number 
of school subjects t Iviceiliiriaion. Special cliaplers are given to the coiisicluriL- 
lion of liislory and llie Mulal scienech, to Knglish, and to gcogmpliy. Ollier 
bigli-schnol studies hiji h ns foreign languages, music, si:iciu:e, Imme economic.^, 
mathcmalic.s, and vociuhmal .subjects are all treated briefiy in one chapter. 
These pages contain evidence that the author is on unfamiliar ground. For 
example, on page 150 “Problems of Democracy” is referred to as a "fairly sys- 
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temaliccour&cinpolilicAlscience;’ On iKige i(n ^iucli ilmn n»“MoralReform/' 
"Territories/’ "Suffrage/’ "rmtal Sy^rm/’ ami "lle^ildr’ are given toiucs 
that pupils should s.tudy in a ermrs^ in cct^iomics. 1 he dmruMmn relntinR lo the 
conttibution of geography lo civic dlur^ilion enlirdy ignores Ihe new toiuicpl of 
geogcapliy found in most current rlis^u^?iums of ihc mibjeci. 

The last three ciiaplcrs of [he I^M'k are ilevulcd civic c^lumlion at the vari¬ 
ous gniilc levels, agencies for Ihe civic cylHairioJi Mf mlulls, and cduraiinn for 
industrial and social dcmocracv- The of ihcM* three diaplt?r?i n>s a little 
above the other two. In it arc found more “hUic mic of which lists llic 

rJaiigcra involved in induslriiil dcnuitracy aud anoihcr the rcfjuircniciiLs for suc¬ 
cessful indijstrinl demncraiv. Ilidh of llie^w: “hluc? priiUfi” were built uji from 
objective data. The suggesiiuns they coJiuhi are full of fruilfiil [H^ivsibiliiies- 
The picture [Kirlrayerl in the l>ook a^i n ^vlnilc h uJic nviih five uf six rwria 
missing. The missing live parl^ nre the areas of c^luoitiun thnl rnifc«r Tclcrs 
makejs no a itempt to treat. If ihc&e arca^ are ns pmlilic in lirrKlncing Cflucational 
objectives ns the area treated in this knik, the curriiidum-mnker will Imvc nt lib 
disposal twenty-tour liundrctl siHJCific ulijatives when all the areas have been 
thoroughly cultivated. 

U, M,TkYo^' 

The pcrsouucl oj shtd^itj in kurhrn' i Since imh, when Cnffnnin 

analy^icd the social conumition uf the teaching |Hipulatiun, various ,sludicti Imve 
been made of the icnclicrs in certain xtnie^i by inean-«i of nnnl>‘i^e» of the pers^umcl 
of the Etudcnla in teachers’ colleger. In Moffett conducie^l a i^tiidy of the 
student personnel of fifteen reprcscninlive teachers’ colleges in order to prc.seni 
a picture of the student preparing for the leaching piofe^j^sion in the Ihiilcd 
States. The data obtained from this study arc |ire^entcd in 7‘Ac AVrn/ /hn/!- 
sround and Adivific^ oj Teaders CWe/je Sistdatfs.* 

Moffett makes obscrvaliona on the student from iicvcral tmints ut 

view.TliefindingavIlh regord to the social background of the slmleiiLs reveal that 
"the prospective icochcr is a good representative uf the middle r1a!^.s of .Anieriran 
society. She comes from the background and has had ihc ux[K?rknrc which 
makes her a compeer of an American dti/cn ivho H ‘^lightly above iho iua^rage" 
(p- 3®)' 'Ihc social background of the student is ifonsiilertNl irnimrlniil in rela¬ 
tion ii> the conaimcUon of ilic college plant, the sncial life of the collego, and the 
general cultural and social conditions uf the town in w hich Uic roHegc is hjcaieil. 

The personal and exlni-cuTriciduin nclivliics nf sludcnls In IrarhcTS* colleges 
are also considered by Moffett. T’he datii given rolaiivc In the llnrlV'seven 
types of organ wo. dons considered as extra-irnrritnlnm ariiviihs T^hvnv rnm iusivc- 
ly that leadership and active membership in svich urgairii^alinns nti^ mm cm riitcd 
among a few students. An attempt is alsti iniVilc in this wf the si\uly tn 

^ M’Lcdgc Moffutt, The Sacid Background and ArtmIkT of Traichtrx Shutrnfs^ 

Teachers College ContribuLiona to litluciHion, Nu. ,v/s. New Vork; 'J'e'u Imr.s CoHlkc. 
Columbia University, ti)ap. Tp- vbpi3.|, ^1,50, 
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dclcrminc Ihc in tcr^ rein lion of ccrLiin rloiiraljlc profc^Lsinnnl characLcrisLics and 
Micaclivilics of Llic sLudeiilt^. 

The Apiicndix eonlaiiiB ninnv viiliiaMe Inliluti, duirls, anil samplcA of Llm 
forms used i[> adlixTluK llu! dal;u The live Ijildioj^rLiphy oiukcii an exceed^ 
infily vnliialilc mldilion lo I In: hlU'ly aiifl inchiflc.s referenres on many aspects of 
Lite subject. 

Ruth Cope: 


fj;frc/e t(f i7/j7drfii*.y roiding. A new vidume' has appeared in the series spon¬ 
sored jointly by the Instilutt: of Hiaraclcr Research, University of Iowa, and by 
the Inslilulc of Social and KeliKums Kcscarch, New York City. This book is a 
companion vcihmic lo fairy Tak, A/y//r, aiul Uaend (A Guide to Books for 
Cltaracler, Volume 1) by the intme author, assisted by Frank K. ShutLlcworth 
und Olliers, which was pubifished in ifpH. The new volume meets the challenge 
offered by the current wide reading of fiction and by the granted influence of 
fiction on mornh la turn this interest and influence into cultural channels 
through the proper seicctirm of reading malcrmls. 

The authors prcAtuii a list of the best Iwuks of fiction, c.xdusive of the short 
story, for children in Gratics I IN. The list is commcmJably clifTcrent from usual 
book lists in that (he cilulioiis ol the bcHikH are annotated both as to grade place¬ 
ment and rank «f excclleiu e ninl us to the type of moral inllucnce exerted by the 
story- The characier-lrainiim value of any book h designated by a list of the 
life-sUualioiii( anil allendaitl mural ntliliules wliicli arc portrayed by Llic story. 
For cxamiile, under the lUle fjinm Ihmni (p. 2.|3) the situations and atlituUcs 
listed arc Glrtriglli, .dmplidly, integrity, steadfastncjw),'^ 'T'amily (devo¬ 
tion, sympathy, afTecliiui)/* and ''(Bhers (unselfishneisS, frankness).'' T’hc situa- 
lions in this story nnd simihir slnricH would presvirnahly exert a wliolciiomci and 
possibly a renu^LlLd, [iiflucjicc on iliildren. 

A second nuleworlby digreSMon from ihc usual procedure in making lists ol 
readings is the careful control exercised in delerniiiiing judgments as to the ex¬ 
cellence, moral value, and grailc plaanient of any selection. Fuch book was 
inricpcncleiuly rciid and judged by three readers well trained in literary criticism 
and the psychology of cliihlli<iod. Periodic slallslieal checks were made on al 
readers to determine the extent of agreement; the rcsulers’ judgments were 
wcigJitcd to make them comparalde; and s/a't’ial .study was made of all malerja 
showing any wide ills^tgreenieiil- Correlations of the readers' juilgmciils and 
correlations of the ranks and graile placements given hooks in sclioul- and city 
library lists of recommended reading with the ranks and gnulc placements ol 
the same bonks by the readers .showed high cocIlKienls of rcliability. 

As a corollary to llie (impose of supplying a guide lo benefjciul reaiiing foi 
children, in the ilia|>ler'‘Cinlerslaudiiig Children through Ficliou” the aulhon 
j;joiiitout Ibe |>o.ssiliilUii s that fu lion olTeis for Tneeling tin: growing demand oi 
llio part of [lareiUs, leueliurs, and gruu(i leaders for sjieeifn: miLterials on Lhi 

’ ICdwin Dillcr S'liirbuek runi Others, FiVfjVui. A (iuitle to honks for Chanicter, Vol 
umu 11. New York: Maenullaii Co., UMO- I'P* XT5H0. $^.50, 
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niilurc of llic child and his needs. Under llic htadin^^s ‘'kemifu^enteH of Child¬ 
hood,'" "Revelations «f Child Nature,” arid ^‘Thc JMdrrti -Slorv nf Child De¬ 
velopment," rcfcrcincc is made to liiHiks in Ihe diihlrm's rc^ditiK list which will 
disclose la the adult the iinivcrMl heart and minrl id rhiMhornl, the proper rela¬ 
tion between children ainl adultJS, and |miV(kins in child ikvcUipmciU, 

Tlie contplcie reading list rd 663 lilies is prr}^nleil in form in the sec¬ 

ond part ot the volume. Tor fadlily in the c^nnplcle lis^l k catalogucil umkr 
six dassiricalioTVs: scIukjI grade, life ^sUuathi'ri's, nttiuidcs- snlijccl malter, title, 
and author. The list by acUind grades incliulci^ under cricli I rile the rank of ex¬ 
cellence, the possible gracle range, n suininary uf the slnry, the life ^ilmiiiona 
and nlliUidci involved, nn indicalioji uf the .snlij^'et matter, the erli lions pro¬ 
curable, and the nnincii of author and piililidirr. lu 1 hen! her five Jisl^ the IkkjIvs 
arc cJstssifiecl under ihe nppropriate headlnj;|!(, anil references jire miiije to ihc 
first list for complete infonrintion crjiiccrning any 

For tliosc who need to select fie lion for child re »i rnim tin* of available 
material, Utls volume appears to have dwnliingleil qualily Irom rjuaulUy. In 
many problems oI home and iwhuul the Imik nhoulrl he vahiuble aid. 

K- L, UvidAN 


Greek claisks Jer dri/dreir. -“ITipils in the up| wr gr.tdi*^s will 11 ml hrlcrcsling 
Bupplcmeatury reading mnicrial in a collection of ssioriesi* of anrirmt tireis c' by 
Marjorie Qucnndl and C. U. ll. QuenncU. T’he firivi thito chnpVerH of ihc 
which include about Ihrec fourtlvs of the total ruunlKr of pages, give in simple 
languaec llic stories of the Argonauts, the Kkd, and the Odyjrxrv. These sloricH 
arc not iibbrcvialcd lianshillons. T‘hc original nre retold in r^ueb n way 

that the pupil not only becomes actiuaintcrrl wiih thu tineri'sling udventnre:! of 
the ancient heroes but also obiains a great deal of j^upplemeiitary infumiaiimi 
relating to Greek customs and Greek life. The iKKik is intciiflvd not Ui lake the 
place of the complete translations of the original t bisf^ics hni lo ‘H‘rvc as an in- 
trodiiction lo the study of Greek life. The authors have had In mind primarily 
children of average iiiteUigcncc rather than Ihose of superior aliility, tlieir pur¬ 
pose being to arouse mterest in the conlributions of aruriejn Grace 10 mir civili¬ 
zation. Chapter Iv, which is enlillctl ‘Twerydav TTdnj^s,'’ preiMndi? nn intcrcHt- 
Ing body of iaCormatlon relating to n variety of si^^inicis uf Greek life for ex¬ 
ample, clothing, arms, fighting, ship-buiUUng, chariuls, games, gtids and 

goddesses, imd holy days. 

The book is indexed and is provided ivilli .mippleinenlary bililioj'r.a(ibiCii Icacl- 
ing to more complete information on any topic which iluj pupil Jnay v.isli l(^ 
investigate further. TJicautliorslnivo drawn their ninlcrials from nrcbucoln^ical 
discoveries as well as from mytlm and Icgendn. Tin: seventy ihrcc lllustraliuns 
add mndi to the allraclivcnesii of iho book, Teacherrf of llu" upjHrr grades will 
find the book a valuable addiLlon lo Ihc list ol supplfimmiury ri.^iding ijin^ks- 

' Marjorie Qucnncll and C. IT. 1). Queiincll, HveryJay Life in fitwiirric Ortric. New 
York; G. V. Putimm^a Sous, 1930, pp, itviii-j-iy p Sj.^o, 
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The (Icvflopttitnl iifid mWirr of Mldrm.—JhQ publications In the field of 
child study Imvc ^liown n ^^Ic.uly drift from the more or less unscientific material 
published during the nineties In publications wliicli arc based primarily on 
scientific invesligalmns in the f linicand ilic hiboralory. The adjustment of the 
school to the various levels fd rnaiurily of children demands ns lliorouf'li a 
knowledge as prii*i^ildc of llir^ir gu>\^th changes from age to age. A book' by 
Annie Dolman Iriskccp prcKiuUH a rrvllier compreliciisivc body of material relat¬ 
ing to this adjuiilmeiit rd lluvf^cbmd lu the child. 

The greater part t>I the dovils wUli laclora ol physical growth and in 
certain cases niih l)n? hygiene of growib, TJic author Ofwns J?er book with a 
review and rliscu^sion of ihe malerial relating to the various general aspects of 
physical growth ami learls from ihifs genenil discuf^sion to more specific treat¬ 
ments of the growth of the tcelh, of the brain, of the skeleton, and of the hygiene 
of tlic eyes and cars. The latter part of I he IxMik h devoted to .1 discussion of 
mental changes, cliapters l>emg given to *Thc Development of Islind,” “The 
Measurement of Intelligence/' “Ihc Child and llis Kmolional Health/' and 
“Mental Hygiene and theSchiHd/' There isniM) a IrcatincnLof the adolcsceiiL 
changes, wliich are coiiMiiered in Iwilh their phy.'ilcal ami their .social aspects. 

Tlie iKiok will lie mo.d Miiiablc hir iiiiic w iih undergnuhuitc classes unless it is 
used aa a .shdeUm cm!line to lie supplemented liy much source matcriid. The 
reader nccasionally fiinh um ratuMl slatemenlH which nml congidcrablc elabora¬ 
tion. For example, adnlrRcntC! is diTincrl “a period of time which, in modern 
usage, starts at ]mlH‘rly and ends for ft males at from eighteen to twenty-one 
years, for males at twi'nlymne'" (p, 1.17). In llie chapter dealing with the growth 
of the brain undue iiiijKirlancc! ij^ullnclied to llic si/x! nl the brain with respect to 
the aignificancc of ihh t id limin ilevelnpmenl. In the Appendix arc given 
brief dcscri|Uiiim>of bclmviormtic pn ihology; the G^stiilNhcorir; an<l tlm work 
of Freud, Jung, and Adler; and a very brief Malcmeiit regarding [isychoannlyais, 

The author Iioh inebiiliMl large iiiiicmntid concrete data to provide ti basis 
for her dmis.slon and lias al?^» \m*A gond illustrative material throughout the 
hook. Any teachiT of ediu atioind psycbohigy or .stIumiI liygienc will find it well 
worth while to examine diini I hmk. 

G. T. llusWKT.r, 
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Pp. 138. S2.00. 

Atwood, Wallace W., and Thomas, Hki.iin Gosh, AXaihns hryond the Sens. 
The Earth and Ils People, Hook Three. Potion: Ginn & Co., 1030* Pp* 
vI(i+ 352 ^ 

Blaisdell, Etta Austin. The Kdpks Run duvjy, Husloii; I.illle, Hruwn & 
Co., 1930, Pp, isS. $0,65. 

Calkoun, J. W., White, E. V., and SiMr»sr:)N, T. McN., Jk, Af^dm for Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Richmondj Virginia: Johnfioii Puldi^hiiig Co,, 1030. 
Pp. xii+486. 

Cline, E. C. Your Language. New Y^ork: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. P[i. xivH' 
256. $1,20. 

Davey, Clarence P., nud Cameron, James. Social Scirnce Lasons for Junior 
Workers. New York: Centurj^ Co., 1030. Pp, xviiH y t* ^0.76, 

Downing, Elliot R. Science m the Stroke of Ilcalfh. New York: l.ongin:iiis, 
Green & Co., 1930. Pp, viii"b33o. Sj.oo, 

Pamiliar IJaunls, The Wonder Jtoad, iJook One. Fairy ’J'lilc^i iSidecied by J'M- 
win Dillcr Starbuck and Ollim. New York: 4Mncnii(ltin CV)., J030. ip- x P 
214. $r.8o. 
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Gates, Ahtiiuk I-, ami Miriam Hlantok. T!ic Work-Play Books: 

Pderatid (IVinicr), pjE y\\\ i t 26 ^^Xyo[Rottn(nhc Vcar (PiratReader), 
pp, viii f 16H, $o/m; l-rinhUy Slvrrks (Second Reader), pp. xiv-\-z26, So.68i 
Make and Afakr lirlinc ( riiinl Reader), pp.x | ,iio,$o.72. New York : Mac^ 
millftii Co., T9,p. 

llistorkid Firtim twd iUhrr A'lMdjog Kr/runm/or iJhiory Unsscs in Junior and 
Senior If iji;h nSfJtmh. ('ompileflljv Hannah Pliiladelpliia; McKinley 

Puhlinhlng C'u.. ^V- $1,00. 

Hutciiisson, WmiDS. Ommunity Ny^iai^. llosUm: Uouf^liton Mifllin Co., 
(rcvi«*.d). IV’ $o.KtH. 

KKrJSEY, JvAHl. II. rrinnpli s of Aufonirfhnnks for Junior and ,S’a//or Uifilt 
Schools otid I'rihk and IvnYtsin^ Hasses, Ivdilcd by U. W. Bclvid(:;c. Peoria, 
llliiKiia: Manual Arl^ Pres^s, lOJO. Pp, 3oj, $1.85. 

Lacey, Ida dJ^hi Thru mul AVm?. New York: Macmillan Co,, i()3o. 

Pp. viii4'2io. $o.HS. 

LeFkvf-R, AucK IL, ami Hai.i., Mamy I#. My Scat ll VA go with the Primer 

of The iVni' J'Mli hi Retufinn; liy Anna Dorulhea Cordis). IJoslou: Giim & 
Co., 19,^0. 60 J sxix. $0.48. 

McDadk, James It,, and Iaino, Isaiikixk, [itdivuiual Lessons in U. S. fHs{ory> 
Chictigti: Plymoulli Prc^*??. 

Mahy l^TKiJnK, SiSTEH, 1 lie AJory wolhI Readers; Tom and Rufh (Pre-Primer), 
pp. ijii, Tmu and RnihShfiks (IVinu r), pp, iv+122, S0.60; Triends of 
Ours (Fir.sl Reader), pp. iv t New York: Macmillini Co., 1030. 

New Norraikes. (aimpikd and Kdiredliy Illam he Collon Williams. New York: 
D. Appleton ik Co.. lojo. J’p. sii J Abfk Si,00. 

Nida, Wn.MAM and Wmuj, Vn imm L. Our Country Past nud Preseuf: A 
Unified Coum* in (lie History ami I lie (hiography of Ihc Uuilcd Slates for 
Klcmcnlary*Sthoid)5. Cliica^^o: Sroll, Poresiuan & (to., 1930. P[), viiiH-39i. 

ScilAAF, Wii.f.MM I- l*n\p,rrssne titmnrss Arilhnn tk: An Inlroduelory Course. 
Boston; 11 - 1 *. lUalli Co,. 1030. Pp- viii 1 $1,11. 

The Wonder Kornl; IpHik T wo, TmfmnUd PalhSf pji. viiiTsio, $1.80; Hook 
Three, Tar Iforizons, iip, a’ I -difi, Si,St>. Fairy Talcs Selected by Kdwin Dil- 
JerSlarhutk anti J 'rank K. Shullteworlh and tUhers. New York: Macmillnn 
Co., u}}0. 

PUBLICATIONS UK ITIi: I'NTTKB STATKS OIT'K i: OF KIUJCATTON 
ANh UTIU U MAll.UlAL IS PAMPllLKT ITIKM 

Aetjiaus, t‘AHT, n. The Trrud ifSt fhod Taxes in Kansas. Hiillelin cpf the Uni- 
versily of Kaiu^Ci. Volnim: 31, XuiiduT 7. l awrenn!, Kfinsas: Univeisity 
Kxlcihuni IdviNiiiii aud Sdniol uf Fduialimi, UiiivrisiLy of Kanniis, 1030. 

Pp. 

Aunwil kt port of the (km fid Kdumiinn /L/tirJ, ]ij.:S New York: (Iciieral 
Kduealion Board, Pp* xvi I li-p 
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Crujsk, I'eahl G. Kimkrgiirkn Scrvia. CViiilriliuliojis lu I>>lucallonj No. 9, 
Kansas Tcadicw College nf Hays Hullclin, Vnl. XIX, No, 7. Hays, 
Kansas: Kaims Stale Tc;ulim Ciillcgcof Hays, )'p. 60. 

DeDusKj lUiHCilAwn WmattON. T'fte Vmi^kmc oj Amo}{f> 

School Children. Uiiivcnsily of (Iregroi Ivducalion Hcriifii, Vol a. No. Ku- 
gcacj Orfigon; UniverisUy o[ Oregon I’rcssi i?uo. Tp. 71 tjj. $0.50. 
Huppaker, C. L- Ne^kekd Aspeds oj C^rnmn Srimd Vfisti in Orcf[on, Uih- 
versity of Oregon Ivduation Seric?^, Vol. a, No. a- Kugciie, Oregon: Uitivcr^ 
sity of Oregon Press, 1930, Tp, $0,50. 

Logan, Conrad Tm and I^ankk, Carwik imxK. Lilcrptry Uackgraunil Tests: 

PreVnolwary Sttlion. lioslon: I), C* lka\h & Co., 1030. 

Phesson, John M,, under the tlirecLiun of LkHov A. Kino, IJiology 

Test. Yojikera-on-lludsoii, York: Wuild Co.j 1930. 

UgcciU issues of the OJlicc o( Kducalion: 

Bulletin No. i, 1930 —liducditioml Dlrahry: 

Bullelin No. 3, xq^o-^StafisficaJ Summry 0JEdnmlwn^ by Frank 

M. Phillips. 

Bullelin No. 4, igjo-^Rworrf oJ Ciirren/ Bfiiwf/wiiti/ CDJii/ijrisiJiu 

PiihliccUons Received by fhe OJice of ItAlumlimi Dumber, ig2p. 

Survey ConAnmE qt the Boston Piaiuc Saitnn^. Htporl qJ Ccrluin fV/aJw 
of Ihe Boslon School Sysicm. Uoslan: Boston Public Stliools, 1030. Pp* 3o3. 

MISCP:LUNEaUS rUDUCATIDNS 

Bluemet.j C. S, Mental Aspects of Shtnmeriiifi, llallimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1930. Pp. xd-isj. $^.50, 

Uielas, Marjorie. Tap rourtcen Kuutillc^H with l)e^!ripiions anri 

References to Appropriate Afusic. Neiv V'oik: A. S- Barnes ^ (*u., 1930, 
Pp. x+30. $1.00. 

John Doivcy; The Man and His Rhihsopliy. Addrc^fics Dtdivcrctl in Nuvv York 
in Celebration of HisSevenUelh Huiiiduv, Cambriilge, MaNwic]iuM;lls: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1930. Pp, viiiH-iBj. 

Lane, Rohert Hill. A Work Book for Vnucipols and Supmism, New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp, viii+aC^. $1.00. 

Lodingier, Eluaheth Milieh, and LcjIiinuikh, John Lksi.ik. /uhmfiin^for 
Peace. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1930, Pp. 216. $2.00. 

Macdonald, Marion E, Pracdcal Stafislks for Tnidirrs: A IVxl and Work 
Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 1030. l‘p. XT176. 

Reeder^ Ward G, Ilmo To Write a Thesis. JiKHiminglmi, Illinois: Puiilic 
Sdiool Publishing Co., 1930 (revised). P| 1. ?c F 21 0 , 

Selden, EuzAJiCTri. Elmcnls of the Pne DiWa. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1030. Pp.xvi+r64. $i-SO. 
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SKLKCTIVE AUiUSSION TO NORXrAL SCHOOLS 

For a numljcr of years there has been carried on in Connecticut a 
study of the relation of lire success of students in the state normal 
schools to their intelligence-lost scores as determined by the Thorn¬ 
dike Intelligence Examination for Iligh-School Graduates, Part III, 
which was given to entering sliulenls. The study was made by Helen 
W. Dcchlel, assistant in special education of the State Board of 
Education, and is reported in Special Education Bulletin i issued by 
the state board. The conclusions reached and the recommendations 
made arc as follows; 

On the basis uf the (bln now nl linnil, it seems imssiblc niul practical tn urge 
the use of the intelligc'iu:c-t(?sit results for the elimination of students whose 
rticitlnl cnpacilica nrc of such n degree llinl ncadciuic success is improbable. This 
whole study was uiiderlakeii with the puriHise of locating the point below which 
n student could not i;(iin|M;ic with hucih’SS in the ncadeinic training given to stu- 
dent teachers in this .‘dale. 

Tlic number failing l.'diipwit in Table XV 1 | iiu hnks tluise for wlnun the course 
waa extended or Iho.se who were reipiired to repeat the course in [wrl or entirely; 
the voluntary willidrawals include those who apiircirialcd the inferior perform- 
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ancc of ihcir work and ^vho left /or any other and ihr^c conipIcUng the 

work were thoad of ihc JQ^S, ^ 9^1 dnirs^nisi who Kradwaleil m regular 

time, ns well ns the 1928 ciUranls who cconiilcrei:! ihn year of (lie course 
without setback. 

TAHLK XVf 


D1STHH10T10N or ScfiBKs OF Hivimst Krrrus'nn fsom igj 5 19^8 


Inicdisena Sc^rt 




.SufJiWr 

flo-39. ... 

A 

0 1 

3 

a 

10-10.. ...... 

IQ 

1 

h 

la 


4.1 

67 

Q 

iU 

18 

(o-<0.. 

15 i 

iH 

34 

60-69. ■. 

116 

14 ; 

33 

69 

70-^0 . 

1^4 

238 

aa 

.tQ 

llj 

pO-89 .. 

ay 

34 

ihy 

no-no. 

278 

34 1 

,1; i 

J07 

lOO-lOQ, ... 

355 

m 

34 J 

m 

«7 

5 t 

,17 

77 

la 

31 

17 

27 

197 

xro-iig . . .. .... 

\(i 

lyo 

1^0-l:aQ.. 

13 I 

aH 

303 


14 

10 

*55 


10 

h 

tJO 

I<o-i?0...... 

8 

i 

77 

^0 M ^ p.llpl W 

ldO-169. .. . . .. . 

5 

3 

4 t* 

17 C^I 70 .. 

1 j 

1 

30 

tKo-iRq. 

1 

3 

24 

loo-ioo...... !■ 

t 

I 

*4 

aoO"jog * .. 

B 

0 

0 

H 

91 &- 1 IQ . 

1 

0 

0 

i 

320 ~jaQ. .... 

2 

0 

1 

l 


0 

0 

0 

0 

240 - 340 . , . .... 

2 

0 

D 

2 






Total. 


jj'i 

\h 3 

1,669 


The range of scores is shown in the followingj 



Knii^itU 

WiibilravriUi 



Lowest Bcorc. 

26 

3 » 

Ji 

30 

Highest score. 

244 

if)6 

220 

3 .M 

Rsnge. 

218 

158 

m 

JlH 


The foregoing shows tltal the students leaving or fnilirig (raining liave a short¬ 
er score range than those who arc successful* The Jttudeiii^ii jiiaking (he highi*st 
scores succeed hi neademk irnmiiig and in practice, ivhitc ihi^io making the 
lowest scores succeed and fail. 

Compaciaon of the middle 50 per cent of tlic grou])s is shown In (he ftdiowiiig: 
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1 Einianis 1 

? .. ^ 1 

1 tVItkilra^ala 

l^tUurcji 

Successes 

Q..1 

^50 1 

i n 9 

68.7 

90.2 

Median.. -.j 

tGfi 0 

'J5 .1 

HB.i 

IIL.O 

0,..i 



1ID.2 

133-9 



I -w-s 

20.8 

21.B 


As woulrl Ijc cx[>cclcfl, rlic middle 50 par tent oi the scares of the successes is 
higher on the tlLstrlliulian lltnn fur {\i\m d eillicr the sliidciila ^vithclrawing or 
failing, and in turn the scorciii uf the Liilinit students fall below liiose of the ones 
voluntarily leaving. The inidrllc d the diislribulion of entrants h slightly below 
that of the siiccc,sftef>, a fact lu l>c ex(KiCtc<l and not at nil surprising when it 
appears. 

Contrasting the dblributiun of scores of the entrants with those satisfactorily 
complcling the work, it is found that from score 20 to sg, 49,6 per cent of the 
students succeed. In rdher wonls, students whose scores fall hclwccii 20 and 59 
have as many chancesii at success as they Itave at failure. It is probable that 
svillnn these limits such traits a^s industry, and attention operate to 

a considerable extent in the success of the [Kmesgor. From acorc 6a to S9, 6^,2 
per cent of the students .sutcct^l; that is, students whose scores fall between 60 
and 89 have iwo oul of thrt^c chances uf .hucccss. 

If beknv the iminl nf 6 d ajiproximately half the sUidents fail, it seems logical 
and consistent lu define that |Knnt ns the one which vvill diminutc or admit stu¬ 
dents to teacher training* If approximately onc^hird uf the students whose 
scores arc helwecii f>a niid Hi| f.iih then this group filiouh) be carefully examined 
before final admission 10 Iriiniiig, 

On the basis ul the data herein cunliiincd, recommendallons arc made. 

1. When ap[dkauls have rpialincd for uilniissiun <m the basis of age, health, 

moral fitncsH, and satULu lory .mcondary-silnHil work, they should present 
themselves wlieji re<pusled iii the normal srhiHil to which Ihcy have made ap¬ 
plication to undergo U^hih. IiitcIligciKe tesl scores should he obtained in the 
spring iireccding uduiixsiun. Those npplirruiis making scores of 50 or below on 
the Thorndike I nielli gviice ICxuininarioii, I'arl HI, should he excluded. To ap- 
phcwwts tall l\\ \\\Um v;\l \am vvtUtr ipvaUhcalious arc Uvi'Ulv satis' 

factory, a.second form of the j^ame Ivsl slunild he given before admission; and if 
they iiiakest ores of 50 orln hivv a second time, they i^huuld he definitely excluded 
fnim admission. 

An cxliaustivi* investigation of academic records and personal ratings should 
he made for th(^!*e applicants \vlu*iie srnrus fall hei-weon 60 and Hf). Hccau.se of 
the pos.dhilily that two out id tlirir will sun ecd. ibis group should lie admitted 
only idtor llio most carclnl ovahialioii id all availaiile data. 

2. In addition lo iiuHligrin c ti Us, juaiulardi/rd tests of general inforiiiaLion 
should he given, also ludntv admission. A CMUiprehriisive test is the Iowa Iligli 
School Content Kxaniinalion v.liiih includes tests nf Ijigli.sli and grarnniar, 
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maLhcmaiics, scicikc, ht'alory, and sitKiiiil A Kupcrifirily of ihh cxamina* 

lioa is Lhttt a new form h available cveo'" ^ fimclion h not only a general 
maaicty ol high-schcwl subjccls but ato a prwIiciUm aucem. 

3. In imlaiices where appllcunls need take fip«:hil cxamiiiaiioiis to make 
up high-flchool deficiencies, slaudiirdwcii should l>c umi rather than the 
old-lyi>e tmditional subjeci-mallcr tesla. StandawruuKl eubjccl lesu are avail¬ 
able tot all aecondary-achoul subjects. Dr Heti D. WcwkI and his cnlteagucfi of 
the Bducalional Rccorda IJua^au, Culurtilda Ctilicge, have ctmCribuld rcilnhle, 
valid L«U in the group known us the Cwluniljia Kcs«trrh Ibircau i'eaia. 

4. TcQcliing-apllludc test*! should l>c given along wUli the intelligence tesla 
In order to diacovet the [Kitential success of each applicant. A necessary paruUel 
would be to follow graduates into the field in onicr to correhue their [wrfonnance 
there with their teat records. 

5. Rftiiiiga of appllcanui by at Iml three members of the bigh^choo) facul¬ 
ties should be obtained. hlacPhail/ in rating cxtvcrimcnls at llrtiwn University, 
used a five-point classification far twelve qualities. Numliers to tlcisignuic the 
atudent^s rank were: 5 for excclicni, 4 for gcHnl, 4 for mcNiium, 2 for (XMir, and i 
for deficicnl. The qualhics were; iniclUgence, aludiou* habits, Integrity, punc¬ 
tuality, ncatiicsa, perseverance, initiative,co ofierfllion, leaderBliip, populuriiy, 
chccrfulncaa, and Jiealth. Certainly ihesJC quolilies) w ould be of incitlimalile value 
to the future teachers of the state. 

Another irossibilUy is the rewonality Rating Jkale devi^cfl by the Committee 
on Personality Measurement of tlic American Council on iMlucaium. In uddi^ 
tion to ratings by three memberg of the liigh^hool facullicjgi, nUinga williin ihc 
first five months by members ol the normal>st:huol lacuUie^ viould be of great 
value Iti determining just which charade rial ics make (or training sud eis^. 

6 . Pcciuscof the success of the number of studenLi who made low Lc^l .icorcs, 
it would be most desirable to use objective Hlandartb of grading the mirmnU 
school academic work In order that levels of nchievcrrieiil may remain ilia .Htuiic 
for all students. In other words, standards of utUiumeiiL ,shMuld mil be hnvered 
for the weak students, neither should they have the advantage of the major 
share of instructors* time and attention. 

7. Teat scores should be used as guides in holding studcniB U) ibe levels of 
their own abilitica. The data indicate (hat students well aide lo succeed were 
permitted to leave or even to fail. If each Btudent were ns^iigncd to a teacher 
adviser, the possibility of preventing unnecessary withdrawals and fallurt^ 
would be great 

a. Future plans for utilmiig lest results should include ihentlenipl loisolalc 
and measure the qualities esaeiituil lo successful teachers. Not only woulfl it l)t! 
desirable to iaoluLc and measure essential qmdities but also to flctci Jinne i( the 
samD qiialUlca arccaacullal to the kludergartcuqKiuiary-gciide icavl\er as to the 
upper-clcincnlary-gTadc teacher, 

' /Vndresv Hamilton MacPliailr The liUelligeiicc of CoUe^e ^fudcnlt, IIaUiiuorc; Wnt- 
Tvlck & York, Inc,, 1934, 
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IMLIED ACTltORlTV TO PRQVIUK TRANSPORTATION TOR 
SCHOOL ailLDREN 

In a recent decision rendered by the Supreme Court of Kansas it 
was held that the l)«arfl of education of the city of Topeka has the 
implied authority to provide free transirorlation for certain classes 
of pupils. The board of education maintains separate scliools for 
colored pupils and provides lran?ijK)rlalion for such pupils who live 
more than ten blocks from the sdioo! to which they are assigned. 
The board maiutRitis a special t^hool for undernourished children, 
who arc also furnisheil free transtmrtaliDn. Action was brought to 
enjoin the lx)ard from spcntling funds derived from taxation for the 
purpose of providing IransiKirtation for colored and undernourished 
children on the ground that the board had no specific statutory 
authority to sficrul funds for such a purpose. The following state¬ 
ment is quoted from the opinion of the court. 

Since Llic slatule gr.ihlft (he Wnrd of cHlucaiidn s]X^:iric power to nitimlain 
sepamieacluKjli!i, we huld ihal, in imlcr Vo mainVain these achonia in an clllcicnl, 
economicM, and ]ni^inc?^s like manner, it follows that ihe board of 

cducalioTi has ibe implicrl \nmcx lo fiiriikli (riins|)or(u(ian for the colored chil¬ 
dren who live in rcniulc fr<»in llic ltK:afiuiia of the various scliools midn- 
Lalncd for them. 

These clnldrcn are imderrhuindted and nimlile lo mingle In the regular grade 
Bclioohs with dime who are nT>rnial in evirty rcsiieci and Lu carry the work as¬ 
signed lo the phy.««ir.^dly ntinnal iliihlren. In many ins lances if such a school is 
not mniiUainetb die iliild wlm midenitmrkliL^l or phy-^ically weak could not 
aUcndttchoul ai all. We lh:il, under ihe genenil powers grained lo the 

board of eflucnlion. it h iiccc'ii^iiiily iinplkd lli.ii ihe hoard lui^ power to provide 
means for the cdinvilhni rd mil only llio f liilflreii who arc in all respects robust 
and physically sound hut aho to provide lacililit^ to those who arc nut so 
favored. The [oililic v^ol^are ilcrnaiids llml llic i hi hi who is ruil i>liysically sound 
shall have an ojijMiriuiuly gain an cthuaiiim vhe same as his mote favored 
brolhcL We roiu hide, (licrrfon'p th:il (he ilefeiidant hoard of education lias Llic 
implied fMnvcr and ;nUhoriiy Ui hirjii'^li (r:uis|Kirtation holh to the colored chil¬ 
dren and lo the undernoiirlslicd cliihheii ninler the cirninislanecs sliown hy the 
record in lhi.s i .isi* l/o?A/rr t\f hluiMfim n/ TopcKa, Pac. Q$tjY 

COMIMH KKKV IvPri AliON IN UUSSLV 
The following now,s item was imlilislicd in ilu* Chri^tUiu Science 
Monite^r. 

Vlcghuung iliisaulninn ruiupukoTy iMhu aiinu id all clnhUeii ludweew the Ages 
of eight and rdietri will he rnhimd through ihc Nnvici union. This will he ihc 
first lime in ihc hlsliiry of Kiis>i:i iliai oliligainry education has been introduced. 
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Sixty ihouswid acldUicimil tcachm i^ilJ he requiml* ami the govemment has 
announced that new pcdngogiwiJ iminiiig ^hmh will he e^labliBlied. A large 
number of new educational inaliiiuiona will he buill, and churches and monas¬ 
teries and houses confiscated from the rich pesuatils v» ill \tc converted into 
schools. 

As part of this new ''cultural revolution,” as ilic Soviet fras desicribcii the 
movement, large projKirtions of the new loachem will Im* CommiinUi^. Irtiiruc¬ 
tion to the young will he based largely on the leachinp nf Afarx, Kngcls, and 
Lenin. The papers abo My lliai in time all Russia’^ cliildrcn will he Com- 
munisls. The Coinmunisl Youth l^eague will supjdy iwaUy thousand candi¬ 
dates yearly for the teachers^ courses. 

In the future the teaching oi practical trades and handicraiis will form n regu¬ 
lar pan of the children's education aci that, when they gra^luaic, the)' will be 
prepared to accept positions in various Soviet industries mid factorii::^. 

"NocoLintry in the svorld/'says Izvcsliat mconuncniiiigun the new compul- 
sory-educfttiou decree, "approaches Soviet Kiutsia for the w ith which it is 
reducing iliiterncy. 

”No one cm longer speak of the barbarism, backwardriejisi, and darkness of 
Russia^ which m\\ soon be a liuid without illiteracy, lleforc the war there were 
only seven million children in the primary .schools, wlierm CiKlny there arc 
twelve millicin. Before the war two^Lhirds of Russia was illiterate. lJunng the 
lost two years we taught thirteen million illiterate adults iti read and ^v^ite.” 

STATJ5 AID TO RURAL EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 

The following statement was published in the Ufiikd Stales Daily. 

Rural-achoo) terms of s\x niontlis and le^s will aenm lie eliminated in Okla¬ 
homa, thfl stale superintendent of instruction, John Vaughan, hns announced. 
Tlirec years ago there were scIkjoLm in llic state running uit a biusis of six and 
one-half months and lcgs» and now such schools nuuiher a dccriuse not 
equaled by any other southern stale, Mr. Vaiighaii declare*!. 

Increased stale aid to rural criucaiion, it was cxplaine*!, accouriLs fur llic 
gradual lengthening of the school terms of the slate uiilil lunv over i ,600 srlujols 
have nine-month terms; 193, eight and one*half; and over ^,630 have eiglil- 
montli terms. 

Three years ago, before the state nid to weak sell mils wan inaogurate*l hy the 
legislature—selling aside a portion of the gruss pruduction lax on *0! Toriy 
scliools out of every thousand iiud six-niorilli icrms, a re[>ijrt of J^fr. \’iiugh.in 
shows. Last year only hvc out of every thouftiind retN)rlc4l sm li sIhjiI icmis* 
Not only have the poorest districts hceu able to iucreaxe lliuir I ltjuh, hoi nllicrs 
which have not been able to hold the full nine month tiTiu hove aho lici'ii able 
to increase. 

By increasing the length of ciglit-moutb hcIuuHh, the stale lu*iL year adtlfd 
6,075,000 (lays of cducaiioiKil opportunity for children of Ukluhoma over (be 
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opporl uni lies in if>26. The nutiil>er of rural schools having ninc^monlh terms 
last year was incrca^c^l over I fireeyearsagn from 782 ig 1,373, or 63 percent. 

"Seven out of Icrt sciirmh three years ago had at least eight months of school/' 
Marshall (Gregory»alalislic lan of the ilqMirlmcnt, .naicl. '‘Lost year, nine out of 
ten reported nincminnlh 

The average length of schawl terms for the rural sirliooh was i6i days, cojti- 
parcflwilh i52dayj«iii Stateaidiii the amount of §1,500,000 wag provided 
by llic legislature iit npy. The ni-’O Irgblalurc iiimJc siipplemciilal approprla- 
lions of $2^0,000 for igjM 30 mid 1*^30 31. The aid h apixirliontNl to schools in 
districts that levy the nmimum fdtccmmill tax and still do not have auilicicnt 
money on wliich In «|K?rate. Mr. Vaughan mU\ that last year in no ease was 
slate aid given in cxt:.m% id S30 a rliild. 

THE CXJfiT OP EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 

llie loUowing slaUnuenl was published in the New York Sun. 

Wlicn a gill of a milliuii nr so h mmk to n uiuvcrsiiyp the event Is unusual 
enough to cause comment Yet New^ Yorkers go almnl their daily nITnirs hardly 
conscious of the faei that colle< livcly they arc the most generous patrons of 
wlucQlion the worKI hai^ known. Last year they spent for the upkeep of the 
puhUc-school ;uid fur the tnnstruclUin of new buildings exactly $171 r 

036*363,2.1, ns show n in the Imard of eiliuvil ion's annual finnucial and stalls ileal 
rciKjrt, Any uiiiversiiy would l>e pimed lu Iniast an endowment, not to say an 
annual budget, iw large that. 

Of iht $171 .ooo.cKio whirh the iMvurtl of cilurnliun siieni last year, 
went for siti^ aiul lnil|rling:*s. Nearly $10,000,000 mure in coriiowtc .slock was 
available tor such puriHr^r^ 1ml Imd am been e.tpende<l by the end ol Ihc calen¬ 
dar year. Mairilcimnci! t liargrs Intalc*! $131,50.1,000. Of the laller aniouiU, 
more lluin $ioi^,coo,ooo wa^j ,s|iciit for libellers' sahirk^, leaving $23,000,000 for 
all other ex|K'nscH, inchiding the c^rst uf lifKiks, ciial, clerical and janiLor hire, 
repairs to buildings, and siinihir recurring rxf>eridiDiri^. 

Thcju! sums are ho vast lluit they are likely in lie cunhising. A Ijellcr idea oi 
what it cosLs to run the m li^xd system may be iditnined by examining inriividual 
outlays. It cajrjji the Iniard of i^fluraliuii Sioj for the year to instruct a child in 
(he elementary and junior Ingli scliooli^, an incre;use of $6 since ig^S. lu ti^c 
high schools the [M?r capita ♦ for the year w.is $im, an increase uf $it since 
ig28. It i.s consirlerahly nnire c\|h nsive lo prt|iare a young man or woman for a 
leaching iKisUbm. lu the Uamiug schued-^ fur leacUet^ the (Hir capita outlay was 
$259 for the year, as againM S-oq in .Most expensive «if all, oii a per cnidla 

biLsis, was tin; iniaiit firlnf-d, wliii h $655 fnr earh buy kepi llicre. flow- 

eve:, Iherc were only 303 tniani^i in aPend.mi e Year, 

The rise in |nT cafniu c*>?«ts sjun- thr yvar before may lie allribiiteil Lo two 
factors. One \v;ls an iin rrase in h o lier's salaries. This im reuse was promiHud 
m 1937, was partly grant id in 10^‘S, but wuh not fmaby put into cl^'ecl mtlil 
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early in 192Q. TSc other waa a drop in attendance. The clemcnlury wul junior 
high schools lost nearly four thousand student. This ^^as just about balanced 
by the gam in ibe senior high seboois, Viaining schoufe ioi \eacbcra lost 
nearly 1,200, dropping from tin altcndiUicG of 5,531 to it,.36g, Kvcti the icuatit 
school lost somewhat in attendance. The vocaiionaJ schools, on llic other hand, 
gained n few hundred students and thereby reduced their per ca|ula costs from 
$175 in 193ft to $170 last year. 

l^fAKING AVAIIABIE TItE CONTENT OT SOTOOL 
The following statement was published in the United Stales 
Daily. 

An nfmolatcd bibliography of all annual and other rcijorls published by the 
city school systems lliroughout the country is being compiled by lliu United 
States Office of Education, the chief of the city schools division, W. S. DclTcn- 
baugh, stated orally. 

This bibliography is the first publication of the kind uiidertiikcn by the 
federal government, Mr. BcfTcnbaugh c?cplained, and will contain a brief mdex 
summary of the contents of each report. It will be of cor>sidcmble value to 
educators, scholars, ami legislators in learning rapidly where to find specific in¬ 
formation about ail pIioscs of education in practical operation throughout the 
nation, Mr. Deffenbaugh iK>iutcd out. By way of example, if one is interested in 
revenues and taxation for the supiM)! t of public education, he can glvince through 
the bibliography, find the references, and call for the reports gf the cities con¬ 
sidered, Ihcn turn at once to that phase of their sjulcm. 

Alrendy a number of cities have rcspondctl to requeam hir their reports, 
Mr. Deffenbaugh continued, and the bibliography with the cxidamilory con¬ 
tents is in process of compilation. Only ciTica wUh a population of more than 
ten thoiisitnd arc being included, he said. 

The Oifice of Etlucalion has not decided definitely whether annual state re¬ 
ports on education will be included In the list, Mr. DefTenbaugh added, 

LAWS GOVERNING THE HfEDICftL INSPECTION 
OT SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The lallowing statement is quoted from a pamphlet published by 
the United States Office of Education entitled Slalc-'ividc TremU in 
School Hygime and Physical Edncalion. 

Legislation and regulation with regard to the medical ins))cclion of achool 
children began in 1S99 but was moat active between iqio luui iqao, with minor 
changes in existent laws during Lliiit period aiul Inter. Tlicfte lawn prci^cnt an 
astonishing Variety ns to details of requirements or pcrmiHsiuns and are dinicuU 
to present in a simple classification. In nil, thirty-eight atiUes have some kind of 
statute or regulation (usiinlly n statute) either permitting or requiring the ex- 
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aminaLion of cliiklren fur iihy^sical (iinrf sornellmca menial) defecls. In addi¬ 
tion, one slate tKlwit^ llic es Uhl is h men I of dciiUl clinics, and in anoUicr stale 
wlUiouL a law Llierc arc onlinnnrc^ fNRnnilliiig imxlical inspection, 

In twenly^our slatc^i llie law is more nr rtiiindalory in its wording for all 
school dislricU, and for ccrlain a!isrrir:U in rhn?eolher slates. The state board of 
education Is upimrcnlly r<J^iKnisih!c forrairying tiul Urn mamlalory liuv tn eleven 
atftlcs and h tlircclly rc?i^iwMi.^ildc! in ciglil td these. The stale department of 
health IS directly rej^jHin0.i(ilc for what lo be done in eleven, und joint action is 
advised in nine, llfmcver, the ’'re^(K>irfdliilily/’ e^fwially of clcparlmciUs of 
health, acldfini includes* more than rhe pres^cribing of examination forma. In 
joint aupervuiion llm h usually ihe funtlion cx|>eclc<l of the department of 
health. 

The local rc^tKinHibilily rtsils in iweniy-ninc .Hlalc^i wiili the board of educa¬ 
tion and in Seven wiih lhe IhmmI of hcalih. In one it is placcrl jointly. 

Only one stale (New York) hats by law a suic director of medical inspection, 
although in three others ^ome offjcbd of ihc siUic dcrwulment of cducalion or of 
health Bcrves more or exthisivcly in llib cai^Jicity. 

Exnmimilions arc ‘‘refiuirc^r* aimuoJIy (prestimnbly of all pupila) in twenty 
sUlcs, every two years in two, and every Ihrce years in one. 

Kxaminalion by learhers h siimifiiMl by mandatory laws of seven Blntea, 
though usually for aftoirit^tl i:andifiun.s, cs^i^Wi ially its regards defects of eyes, 
ears, nose, and mouth. 

It is staletl that (he teacher may l>r of ihe examiners in eleven other 
fliaica. In three aUic!?* a h apiwirirnlly the only examiner (in one of which 
she must be a "voluritetr'' nur^e); and in fourteen uihers .she may participate in 
oxominalions. 

Aph>'!s!ciAn h i*|H!eifie^l as rxafiiincr in five sialc:^*, the county health ofTiccr in 
Ihrccsiates, wldlciii iweniy ihn phyriii ian h rnciuinne<l as rule of the examiners. 

In three states exaniimiliiiUi^ uf t liildrcn bi lie limited to those of sight 
and hearingi in one to $»iglii, hraung, and breaihing; in one lu sight, licaring, 
nose, lUid ihrtcit; in rmr to . be triiiK. brralliiiig, and iee(}i; in two to dental 
defecLs, while it more general rxaniinaliiui }i|K*H iric*<l in fifteen, 

In one slate only isi cxainiiiaUon rn:idr ubligarnry, the |>:ireiu iicing fined S5 
or pul in jail for ten days “'fur iMch ru |H*rinli exaniinaiiim. In another 

stale a child wbtisho'A^^ a rlcfe^ l must be brought liy the parent iicforc 

an agent of the .state IhJard. 

Failure to com|ily h |nuii?ilmb]r by n inaxiniuin line of $50 or ten days' im¬ 
prisonment, Ibmcvcr, "wriUen njijV<iii*n from the parent I'xempls the cliilil 
from examinaiiiiii,” 

In oncHl.'itc hid im^rc lb ui b n ( cnis r;o h h robi- pairl for examinaumis from 
school funds. 

A few Staten have a law or regdliihni ri'<|uiiing the examiiialiuii td liii* learlier 
for tubenadosiri or mlier Imt ibne are not iurhnled in llju above thirty- 

eight s( at ei^\ 
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SPECIAL TEACHING FOR SUDNORMAL AND ADNORMAL CHILDREN 
The lollowing statement was published in the Umled Slates 
Daily, 

IncrcMing ntlciUion js being given lo ihc c<lucmion uf -subnormal mid ab¬ 
normal children in die United Slates, according to llic commissioner ol cduca- 
lEon in the O/Ticc of Education, William John Cooper, He JiimJe iJiis slttlcment 
in a letter to ilic secretary of the inleriur accompanying a survey of s[>eclal types 
of schools and classes of this character just published by the Ofht:c of IWucation, 
It is disclosed in the survey that there are 73O cities in the country uiih a 
population of more than 10,000 whicli now have si>ccial clMses and schools to 
Teach those children deviating from average caiwcily. facilities care (or 

sixteen types o( special education. 

lu commenting on the survey generally, Dr CooiTcr declared: 

*'Thc present American philosophy of education proclaims equality of op¬ 
portunity for every child. This rcquirca a study of the inherent capacities of 
children and the consideration of the opportunities for service in a highly com¬ 
plex, inclualrlalizcd society. Were it necessary to provide tqicciiil curricidunia 
and methods of tenching for each individual, schooling would be beyond the 
means of all except the very wealthy, 

'Tortunately, school administrators have been able to carry on iuatrucLion 
of the great majority of children in nillicr large groups. This Jiinchincry, how¬ 
ever, works to the diaadvanlngc of those who arc in some way liandiaipixid, In 
the larger cities it bos been found possible and expedient to bring children having 
simiinr handicaps together in groups. This olticc is now engaged in studying the 
success not only of the types of curriculum and methods of leaching deviscil but 
of the administrative plans used to reduce the per capita coiit of educating the 
Uanclicapped, 

"The number of school systems which provide these special schools and 
classes is increasing In number. The demand on thin oflke for data concerning 
the extent of such organization is constant,^' 

The sixteen types of special schools include the parental scJuwl, llic disciplin¬ 
ary school or class, schools and classes for aubnorjnal children, trade schools and 
classes for deviates, industrial schools and classes for elementary pupils, 
schools and classca lor over-nge children, schools arid classes for noii-English- 
speaking children, schools and classca for gifted children, open-air classes for iJie 
delicate, schools and classes for children with speech defects, scliools nnd classes 
for crippled children, Bchoola and classes lor the blind, schools and classes for 
childien with defective via Ion, classes for the deaf, schools and classea for chil¬ 
dren hard of hearing, and special classes for the education of qiilejjlics. 

A summary of Uic ativtialks involving lUt more ouutaudint^ i^pechd ia 
prcaenLccl in the survey as follows; A total of rs4 parental classes care for 3,57^ 
truants nnd delinquenta who live at the iustitiukms twenly-ftmr houri\ a day; 
and a total of 274 other classes care for 3,40a truants iiml delinciucnU. A total 0 f 
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3,075 avibnarmal Kavc m tnr^lmeni ot 5Sii54i ^ ioial of 1,278 

tradcnychool cla^s^ have an aimlrncnl af a7,^^kj; and a loLal of 779 industrial 
dosses have lui cnrolm&nt nf 15,^1 a. I'hm arc in ihc Uiiilcti Stales 43B classes 
for over-Bge pupiU with an enmlnicnl uf 11,312; a tola) of 9B1 classes for non* 
English-speaking children wilhait cnmlmcinl of 25.71 7 ,and a lutal of 135 clnssea 
caring for 3,^83 rhiJrlirn, (H^rn-air v\a.%^ for the physically Aveak number 
1,105 and have an cnioimriU of A lolal of 5,311 classic have an enrol¬ 

ment of 52,112 childnrn miffcring from jii>eah defccifi. CripjiW cJuldrcn to the 
number of 10,03^ aoc cmcn: 1 for in 

saitKJE AmiMrMsrr 3 >«KN:T m rkiation 

to Men IK ATTKKlUXtrE 

The Los AnRcks luluaitmutl Karorch Bitlklin has published the 
results of an invetiligalinn made by Alfred S. l-rcwercnz, statistician 
of the Division of Psychulogy and Educatiaiial Research, Los 
Angeles cUj' sclujols^ in which an allempl was made to determine the 
influence on school thildreii of rUleiulaiice at motion pictures. The 
purpose and the cnnclu^iions of the isiuily are rejiOTicd as follows; 

We tire hearing many hi ihna and had cHfccls ilial movies 

have on children, patlivutady fo>m ihv of heaUh and sclnnd success. 

Thert! are pet^ple wluf l>Hicvr tha! aOrJidani :c at mot ion pkturc^ is ctlucaiion- 
al with inojJt id appH'inTd sday^i., They ^UW llial n child indirectly absorbs 
a great deal of informat Imu ai \lw ihcalrr I ha I rr;hile«il to l)ic work at achuol. 
They feel iKuiiaiiarlv that the mtu Miomhiic ihe reading uf ihehiHjks 
that are hoj^etl on die phu am! dui fikili in rrading in ihcrdiv iiii reaswl. Odicr 
people believe dial mnlSMii [ihrorc r^j^ciidly < hilrlrcn, sulfur more lliaii 
they gain through fhc pwivr ^inliudr m v. hkh ihc him5^ .tru vicued, ihc late 
hounj usually kt\t\, and dur higldy ruinnioi d nualiiy of many of Vlie sioTicrs, 

The [mr|Kise of lliis Mny\y h hrrn lo ncikc a ^larl al gadicriiig tducalional 
and social d-ila dut would ihiow ru^rc light mi dn? value of the ihiMlrical film 
03 on aid to eehiailiori. 

TliisBUidy carried out in the fmirdi, hfdi. and bh\\\ grulcs of tv/o Los .Vn- 
gcles clcmeulary m houU m yu-M tlii: kdlovdiig to quejiliunH men¬ 

tioned at die Wgiunijig of dii^i 

1. It is a[i{CircnMy true Tliat » hihlM u wlm ^*0 h> jiinviv* iref|UL*nll>' an* also 
goo{\ readers and have a voj ,d iuliry. t Ui ihr odiiT li.ind, ibcy ja’cin to hill 
doan badly hi rCiCO'idiiu so anilooi’tio .u.d in inndaiui'Ulalii lO' aridinudir. 

a. In Ihe gradi'i iilodi» d, is i * she nM, 11111111'Opil. vdm gn lo du‘ inovirs most 
(rec|Ucnd> aiiil the vnuog, lnTghK pojd! i U v.i Iri f|iu'iidy. Jii'iwrcii die 

two ^roup?i dicrv h uoa*- diau a*'jb > ditu ii Ji, !’ jo iiiii llignu r ijiiiillciii, 

3. Movie fiuiH Mr\n \»* hr n ai\r u‘.dr;^. but \\w hin>hs ioul m;vga/auvs read 
uroofjijicnHiUiMiiiil lypr- Nridn r dirv unr thrir iMn siiHliavc il^i many hooks of 
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their own as the children who infrequently go to movies. Among the children 
interviewed it appeared that only rarely were books read based on, or clircclly 
connected with, movie plots. 

4. Movie fans seem to prefer exciLiiig pictures dealing with cowboys, mystery^ 
and war to a far greater extent than the noii-movic-going children, wJio enjoy 
comedies. 

Sv Movie fans go to bed a Imlf-hour later and sleep half an hour less on the 
average than do the non-movie-going children Age may be ft factor here as 
they were more than a year older, 

AN EXPERimSNT IN EDUCATION BY BADIO 

The University of Wisconsin announces the results of an experi¬ 
ment in education by radio, Hie statement issued by the university 
reads: 

Teaching by radio has been found to be entirely practical, and in at least two 
courses of study the results gained were better than tliosc that naturally follow 
from classroom instruction, according to the results of a survey recently made 
by three University ol Wisconsin professors, 

ProfessorE. B. Gordon, of the School of Music, Professor Jolm Guy PowJkes, 
of the School of Education, and Professor Henry L, Ewbank, of the Department 
of Speech, conducted the experiment. They were aided by Miss Mary Webb, 
research assistant in education. 

Two courses of study, music and current events, were taught by radio in 
making the survey, , , . , More than five hundred school children in a large 
number of Wisconsin elementary schools listened to the instruction broadcast 
to them over the radio and tlicn took their Anal examinationsj which showed that 
in the teaching of music the radio ia decidedly superior to direct classroom in¬ 
struction. In the teaching of current events, although the results gainc<l were 
not quite so decisive, the tendency was in favor of the radio. 

To gain the comparative values of leaching by radio and by direct instruc¬ 
tion, twenty-Ave schools in Wisconsin installed radios, while LwciiLy-fivc others 
continued theLc direct dassroom instcxicUon, Identical insttuclion and tests 
were given to each of these groups. 

In teaching the miiBlc course, the class in music at the university, under the 
direction of Ptofessoi Gordon, made visits to many of the schools taking part in 
the experiment. In addition, the cliildren in each of the schools in wliicli radios 
were installed kept music scrapbooks. Classes were held on Tuesday and Thurs¬ 
day of each week loi nine weeks from 1:00 to 1:20 p.m. 

The results showed that children could learn to sing Lwo-parL songs over the 
radio and that through such instruction tliey gainc<l a large appreciation of 
music and a knowledge of musical InstrumcntB. They also learned rhy L)im w ork 
and became acquainted with the music Acid through musical news items, 

By the application of the aninc examination before and after the nine-weeks' 
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music coiir»c, U ikrinildy ihat in a]J ihc kJicwAs tJn? chiWren's 

knowlwlgc nf mu5ic: mmc iban dciiiblc^l and Lhal those ffiudcnU who took their 
inalruclion by radio had tnmh more Burccs^ful in ihcir learning Umn llio^ 
who inti more dirc!^:t leaching, 

In the leaching cd cnrrcnl events, ihryse groups id atuikinls who were lauglit 
hy radio M’crc nliKi given Ihe ( w/rrw; maga?Jnc from which lo gain Iheir 

knowledge, hwi their teachers were iiiHiruclcd not Ui give them nny nrUlilionnl 
instniclion. The remaining twenty five grenaps of idudciit^ aImj had the Currenl 
EvcuU maga^iinc and the addiiinnal aid id the Icadier's inHlruclion but not the 
radio. Those who w-rre given radio in^^lnirlkm (iHtcncd lu talks l)a»>c<l on ma¬ 
terial in the Otrmti EmUt mngajdnc given by gradunle students id the apcecli 
and etlucalioii depart men irfi id the. university. The instructions were given on 
Monday, \Yediies«!ay, and Friday id each week for nine weeks, from i:oo 
lo i;js RAf. 

For iheir final exanrinaliun the students were given a true-false test consisting 
of one hundred quejilNms, rdi>‘ id whirli were based on the magazine entirely 
and the remaining fiflj' of which were liaised on llie remarks cd the radio sivcak- 
ers. *rhc resultU almw ed iliai iboM? who had lieen inslruclc<l by rudiu were more 
familiar with current events than thcoie wh<i had Injcn given cinssromn ini^lrur- 
lion. The dilTerence was rmi m lari^e as in ihe music exjierimoni but showcil a 
dccidtil tendency in fnvur of Icathmg current events liy radio. 

MAKINT; KKrK.SHKij KliUCATlVK 

The Untied Slalom Office cd Eflucnlicin has issued a paini>lduL pre¬ 
pared by Marie M. Ktsady, ngsislunl siKicuilisL in recreational ac¬ 
tivities, entitled 71tc Orjuaniz^d Rrccss. T his panii>hlel points out that 
the chaos which ordinarily clmrncteri?A's the school recess is etluca- 
tlonally and pliysically unwholesome. Willmut unduly restricting 
the play iin])ulst!s of the jtupils, the school can organize the recess in 
such a wny as to make it an imjmrtioit ami valiuible pari of its jirn- 
gram. 

The summary puragraiihs id the inimphlet are as follows: 

A 2ludy of the orgniiizcd rotiM as priijanileil in this p.imiililel brings out 
the following fwinti*. 

There is a tendency toward a minimum of direction from the teacher und a 
maximum of the development (d the pupils ns leaders, while in some Hiliuols 
there is perhaps tim little ot»iK)rliiiiily for pupil luaderdilp. 

Ilia few citiesschtK»l orticials were very careful UMli?iliiiguisli ami recommend 
a super vised pi |M.Tiod rutluT than an organl/eil rmsi, fnaintuining lliat “chil¬ 
dren were infinilelv more able lo m in t and direct their own play anivilies than 
were ihc toacliers.” 

Ill a few citlci;! school siiperinleiidenls were of the opinion ihut Lhe reccfis 



A^' EXPERIMENT IS rORKKEATIN't; 

ENGLISH coMPosrrros wmi 

IHIv rONI KNT SljnjKCI^ 

TAROMNK 11. 

llrnnsvilS? .Schc**!* Ihwwilk* ^V"*’ 

rv>r some years llic ruiffH uluni »4 ihr-.hjli jir.T4r*»f!)«" r jsnmjiy 
EkmciUary School of Ihc LliiivcrsUy ol t'ljhay,o 5»w a m.j>aiaU' 
course in granuiur and usage, in ivliii li dhi" jinjojE wen- da^sgiil urin- 
ciplcs of grammar anti usage ami were Riven e.’ct’rt iW'S tlrwgniMl In 
irain llicm in the applicnlltm of lln- prioi iples. As the retails of jJjis 
separate courst; were not aUogcthrr »«ili4arioi>’, an rsjwrssnmi w,ia 
inaugurated in the sclitwl year mjjS 3<j liy tom-laiing Engiish am! 
the content suhjecis and by sul>siitnling for the ifoniui! (ourse in 
grammar a course in writing with mt idenlal iiislniis iion in i;ramns.iir 
and usage. 

The plan was to correlate. Englidi ami the nmwleitl mjLjci t^, ritin. 
lory, geography, aiul scicneel by cnqdi.'isirinR the irtpr* ,ia 
pects of the various subjirt is- *l1ic t'oiiirtn ouirM-fn wer** a% .*» 
Iioint ol tlcparlure. for Iht* oral and wriilt n esptwion in the I jiRlidi 
clnssicKim, the English work thus siijtphnnlUiug the wsurh t»t llie 
content courses. ‘I‘he priiulplc was aecrpled llini in llie ?>l«nly of 
history and geography there is miuh np|«iiriuniiy fi»r the rvejvi'.j' (<f 
tlic powers of cJtpr«»s5on. 'i’he ihwtry of (In: pratiii e of giv Sug m p.t 
rate courses in comiiosilirm scetirs to be that ( hililrt n b-,int i,) ryjtrrvi 
ideas in classics in composition ami that the grtJUrr iwri «d ilu ir 
written work .should be done in ((itinecliiiii w iih ilu -n* el iysit w ldli- 
history is thought of as a .subjci l who h t:iiliivai« r<'.i!^m runi «m in 
ory. However, the same niw nuilerials word;*, w lUrm r-. juid p ir.t 
grapha—arc used in ail claHSc*!*, ami all da«.M‘s tat» v*»mjibnt*- i>' 
training in expression. If the .si)iiid.nrds of in the i^ilo i Mib 
jeets arc as high as the .siamhiriL in ilie languag** d.ivr.'s, all ilu* 
school subjects have a comrihuiioii in make i.i riiu irm y m tin- om- 
of language. 

Two basic principle.^ were accepted in ilic exiMriimnl i«i In- di 
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scribal in Ibis arlitUr: li) Kvcry dirimrlmml »haiiUI ossisl in Lht 
(Icvclnpmcnt of airrccl v^ral and wriUrn cxjnes&mn in ihM dcpart- 
niii'iil, (2) Evt'ry tlqtarlmrnl slvnibi iawisl on ihc use of tin; correct 
forms whii h .ure cmiibadml by (he Knglish teacher. 'I Jit! ullinuile 
ciliji rllve of llir new »oorsi? was to create a language amsclousness 
so that (he iHiiiik would fHCc|*l the resiKuisibilily for forreiilness iit 
all I'sprrjvsion. It was al«t ih’sired lo secure the inU'resl anrl eo- 
o[Kralinn of llie teachers of the content sulijci ts .so tluil they would 
insi.sl at all liiiK^son the use of the best expression of the pupils 
were ca[>a!>!c, 't he Kiiglish teacher wjes cxf^ccUat lo (Icvist* means 
which wouhl .>Mrc urc an a>l(*r|uale carry over from the Ivnglish class 
lo the tcmleiil course's. 

Tlic objeclives of the (raining in the use of language vs'cre (1) to 
create a language coii*M'ioiii»iie,ss; (3) lo eiii[iliasi/.e the expressional 
asitctls of the variovis sulijeits ainl lo urge Die unrierlaking of orig¬ 
inal projecls which .suggesletl Ihcinsclves lo the pupils; (j) la give 
an incentive for imaginative writingand lo provide many opjwrlutil- 
iics her ihis kind of wriliug; (.t) lo iwccvide many opi^orlunilita for 
oral expressum In order llnil ihe rluldreti inigltl learn lo .speak be¬ 
fore an audience wilh precision and effccliveness; (5) to give llui 
cbildrcn practice in (irgaiii/.nig llnrir inaleriid for IbeVr writlen work 
and practice in expressing ilunnselves in an accurale, forceful, in- 
Icrcsling, clear, ami coitviucing manner; (b) lo .secure ilmrougluiess 
in written c.xprcsstiin by em|ihnHiaing the iicce.ssily of care in preiui- 
ration, care in e\[ircssi«in, iiinl care in revl.don in tillier words, lo 
give ihe pupils a writing Icihniriue; (7) to improve the pupils' vo¬ 
cabularies ami their choice of word.s; IS) lodevehjpa sentence sense 
and a sense of sentence relations; it)) lo e-liminalc the more cknicii- 
lary language errors, .such as errors in ca|>ilalizatinn, pimclnalion, 
and grammatical forms; (10) lodevelopa|iridein the form of mami- 
scriplsami Ihe general n])pearant'eof paper-s; (iv) lo develop reading 
skills for vaiirms [mrpfi.ws; and (12) lo ac<)uainL tlie jiepils with (lie 
elemeiilsof grammar clfjselyrelalcil lo lheir errors, an imdcrslaiidiiig 
of which would ciiulde ihein lo wriU* more ;u 1 uialely, l^ince the 
pupils did mil receive formal inslrm lion in hamlwrilingaml siiclling, 
Ihe Kiiglislt (eacluT gave more allenlinn to llu-.se ilelidl.s ihaii .she 
woulil have given In an ordinary Kiigli.sh class. 
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On the first day of schcKiI the pupils and tlir lra« lit r in I lit* l aiglisli 
class chatted informally alxmt inlereslinjs and ext iting events wliidt 
had occurred during the surirnicr, d'his informal eonver-salirtii was 
held in order to give the pupils n plcasanl inlrtKlurlion In the work 
in English, since they liatl hatl no iirexious insirur tion in English as 
such, and to ennide them to speak freely and nalurally Afier eoii- 
siflcrablc motivation of this wtrt had Itein given, (he pvi|iils were 
asked to write accounts of their m<*sl inlerrsting advriilnrtrs of llu- 
summer. 'I'hcpuriKiscof thelirsl liay'swork was ti i (oairpiuinl the 
teacher with sonic of the cxiKriences of the pupils and tin* ty)»csof 
experience which inlcresletl the various individuals, (s) l«i give the 
teacher an idea of the farilily with which tin* pupils esj>re.ssi*t| iheni" 
selves, and (3) to exhibit their practices in the use of nr.il and wriiitn 
liagUsh. 'I'his preliminary work ptovctrl of value to the teacher in 
acquainting her with the fluency of the indivhliial pupils and with 
the types of errors nmtic imisl fretpicnily. It »l.««i gave lu-r an indglit 
into the originality of the individual pupils and eri,’ilih"*| hrr to itlmti' 
fy the pupils who had a Icndciuy to chwise narrow iln nu' topics 
which they treated definitely and crmcrclely anil those pupils who 
chose broad topics which they treated in a general. 1 Aix'sitnry 
manner. 

The papers written on the first day of school and others writim 
early in the year were carefully annly/a:il to deiernihie I be fKiinisnf 
instruction which nccticd emphasis during the viar. I he mo>l sig 
nificanl fact revealed liy the first toni|msilioiis. was llie lack of 
fluency on the part of the entire group. In spile of the inoiivaiioi) 
which had been supplied in the informal conversation, inany of ibe 
pupils wrote less than one hundred words during the entire cliisr^ 
period. The com|iosilions were written lalmrioudy, and the rcMilts 
showed that the group as a, whole was inarticulate. tTvarly. ihc 
point requiring the chief emphasis during the year was tin* develup 
mcntol fluency. Improvement in aecuraiy was iiol iRKlected, Imv. 
ever. The errors made by tin? |iupilH on the piiiK’r.s wtiiien early in 
the year clctcrmincd the mmieri of usage which were jiire^ad. 

A blank wastlcviocd, which wasde.sigiied to show the re idtsuf in 
struclion along particul.ar lines. 'I'he three large divisions siresse.l 
were fluency, nccurncy, and general apiK'araiice. Hie Idaiik was ined 
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in ajilutly «if nf ivirliwlual pupih, aiul vtrrUcal columns 

Wi fe prrivirlrrl for t nlf^ring Ihi! Tcaml marie by Ihe pupil on each of 
5 ;ix compiMliont^* ]he item*?, nf siudy inrluflccl nii ihe blank were 
as fnllnw^*.: 

L 1 lucm y 
I. Xunilwr nf 
Nrimlwi %ii 

,K. Avri'^ge fHiulWr r4 wnr^lri h\ ,t 
KI n *b ♦ if sirij 1 rm'itrfh 
tij Xiiml-Hrrol jiJiiipk 
M N iimtxT ui H3niiH»ufii4 
* j Nuniljcr wf D:?mpkt MrJilcnrat 

Number wl c:t;»miH)und<*nmpkx leniences 
Vaifkly in islyk ml l:^c^iiuniig ?4<micni:tii 
ij| Verb ?iulijet:i 

M Olher lram|K*?fe<r«i nnkr 
tr. A mi Mr y 

1, Kwijgiiiiinn wf ^rnseiirr?^ 

I?) Rtm cat sicnlcHCf? 

M iknUm c InigincJii 

i j I'm? wf^iMiT-Hi" 

iv r^ifrlm rrrnr^ 

S- Sjifriilng 
ij) "rn bnb 
/'i NiJiMch^hiiiial 
r) “Theii'^ anil “ilntn" 
i!) riicrc'* mill "lIuHr" 
r) ** IVwi,'‘ '’Iwi*,'* arul "im'’ 

4 , ('iiiiitali/ahiin 
C'nrn’rl Uirim 
lb Verbs 
/>) rrunmnis 
i\. rumhiiiliun 

If) A|H^irOjl)H! 

(il CVnil rail ions 

(j) P'Hisessive 
t*) ( uniina 

(i) In a srrii’S 

(j) Urbiiv i|UiilaliipiK 

(p Jii 

f,|) Uilwccu i lly :mil :*lalu 

( 5 ) III i iiiii|iiiunil siiiUiniTH 
i) SlMllitnloii 
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d) Colon 

e) Quolalion marks 
/) End iiuncuwlkm 

(i) Esdamarion |MniU 
(a) Inlermption maik 
III. General ajijwaranrrc 
I. Page form 
a. IlaiiilHTiling 
.1. Paragraph iiukrUKOi 
4. Cicrrcral ncaliwss 

The pupils road Iti the clas-s lire »l«»rirs whirh lliry )i.nl wrilir n im 
the first day of sdiord, anti the ihililrcn were alhnval ronrineni mi 
adveniures similar to llio.y! rk'fkrrilHttl. A mimberof the i fiililrcii had 
wrillcii about national parks which llwy had visilt'i! doriiiK Ihu sum- 
mer, anti the leadicr i:ommeiilc<l on llitrsc accmiiHs. '1 he diKussinn 
was Ictl into this channel in ortler lo correlale ihe wtirk in English 
witli the first unit in geography, “t'o«servalion: l^dng ami .‘having 
Our Natural Resourtm" Tin* UMchcr asktsi how many had Ihth lo 
Yellowstone National Park. A few rhihlren said that iltry lunl Iwcii 
there, anti two brothers wdio hatl just relurntsi from a I rip Pi I he |wuk 
were very cntlmsiaslic aiwut it. ’Hiis cnihtidasm was uiiliwd lo 
slimulale a group ilisttussion. 'I'hc teacher t»»ld ihe gronji sMune iiv 
tcrcating facts alwul Yi'llowsioiieNnllonal Park and rtrad iiiiiT^tiing 
adventures from such liooks as (’hillrnden's VrihrAnUmr Xtniioniil 
Park, Mills’s Four A^iffamd Parlm, and "I'miiliusioirA PAairs rrmns 
dnierietwj ll'anf 7'o K»qu<. After the cMriosily of tin' in* inh'rs of the 
class hod been arousetl so that they waultsl to Imoivv niori' nlioul lUr 
park, they were given lime to read in various Itotiks and niag.uin*'^. 
which the teacher provider! or whic h the * liildren hronghl foiin tin ir 
homes, in preparation for a pajwr alnmi Vellowsiom*. '1 In- iiufiils 
entered into the spirit of the work wry widl. Hooks wer*' lirougln 
from all available libraries, the piipils brouglil many Ixmks an<l mag¬ 
azines rroni home, and they lieI|Hal one another lofind iciirri-siiiig 
material. The icadier gave sugge'ilionH idKinl the Mh-i iimi nt a 
topic and materials, the luieil for n plan, and uiln-r cli im-niary pi in 
ciplca of composition. The jiapers wm* writliu and r* .i<l l<i ihf 
group. The pupils Iiad the sulijeel imuier well in ham!, liiii they 
liacl not made good selcciionsof mutcriaU AitliougU ih*- t ea* her Ua*l 
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cmplusi/.(t<l rciKalt^iUy iWc tkarnljiUly of telling only the most in¬ 
teresting (Iclailn, the ai'counlfl were unimaginative statements of 
(acts ami were loa«lirfl with .slalislics with regard lo the length and 
width of areas, the rlejtlh rtf the geysera, and the average number and 
Ireqnenry of I heir rm|ilioiis. Cnnaeriucnlly, the comiwisitions lacked 
vividnesa and inieri^it. 

The |ni|»ils beraine much interested in the parks and began to 
read aljout ojIut national parks. They llitTcfore decided to give 
talks alKint the nalionaJ park.s, each child .selecting a park for the 
.subject of his talk. 'Hie class spent a little more than a week in read¬ 
ing, selecting and limiting material, niul preparing the talks. The 
inuleriid was clioseii judiciously, and the talks were much more in¬ 
teresting than had Ireim the accounts of Yellowstone National Park. 
However, the talks were given jworly; the children mumbled, talked 
loo fast, ami were unable lo read aloud even short p,assiige.s tcxplain- 
ing the picinres which they exhibited. It was evident that much at- 
lenlioii must be given to oral reading. Since oral reading of formal 
materials is uninlcresling ami u waste of time, the teacher decided lo 
have the children read their own eomi)«silion.s to the class. In the 
inslruclion given in oral reading, the einidiasis was idway.s (jlacetl on 
making the thought cUmt lo the audience making the listener inv- 
clcrslanfl what the* writer meant and feel what Ihi: writer felt. The 
rcarling of their own comiHisilions succeeded rciniukably well, and 
the rhililren were not liureil with the reading les.sons. 

It might be well lo add that in the oral-rciuling le.sson.s muclr em¬ 
phasis was idiiced on courtesy. The pupils were l.aught that the 
reader must consider his audience by reading naturally and distinct¬ 
ly and llinl the listener must be courLeou.s to the rc.ader by listening 
alleiilively and by sitting rpiielly without disturbing others. They 
were t(dd (hat a ]K)lile listener doe.s not divide Ids alleution by draw¬ 
ing, writing,or engaging in anyolber activity which might distract the 
reader. They were encouraged lo (flier any suggestions which would 
be licipful. This |Miiiit of vi(!\v gave the proper attitude toward their 
work and each (Hic'.s participation in it. 'i'lie children were (piick to 
recognize a lim^ piece of wi>rk, but liny heard a poor .story delivered 
inaclef|uati'ly with symjfalhy and wdlhout being over-critical an 
alllLudc which carried (tver lo the other activities of the group. 
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'rrainlnK in t'n\irlrs.v was ('xlriwlr*! In incUnlp a^n cpN’rsjg )hr fr^jKtnM- 
bilily for one's own vrork anfl usiniR; one's Hrar (n iH^UaniaRr. 
'I'he teacher fell ihul this iraJiiinj; in the ffir»ta!w*n ».il Jsal,iis, 
was just as imporlam anti neewsary as Ihe tTpiinine in rttsmpwiisfm. 

After ihc pupils had given ihe talks the naiional the 
discussion IctI naturally to the prcscrviillnn «tll animaJ and Isiid life, 
and cadi child dccidwl to 'vriU* aslwry al«>ul an animal 'lltc icacher 
llicn Icrl llic tliseussion lo fahiMi and myths alwut gc’r*j3Ta|s|iit al 
plienomcnu and primitive life. I he oV»j«l of the sindy of thi'i ly(M‘ 
of story was lo give the pupils an tipiHirlunily to tser* 5 m” Iltdr imaKi- 
nations. The prc|Kinderancc of c*|i»silorj- writing of stienlihc ly|>e 
had icntled lo make ihcir writing heavy and inllcxtbSe. I heir stories, 
being made up of one stalemenl of fad after another, had mt spirit. 
The allcmpt lo np{>ca) lo their iinaginalions was fairly sutcessful, 
and they began lo wrilc more freely. 

While ihe slories alioul !tninial.s were hdng preimrcd, ariiit !rs almul 
ninnmls and various bwiks and magarirurs tonlainlng stories •«( na- 
lure niitl nature fables were kept in the English ri««m, ol svhicli the 
following are typical: '"’nip Mountain and the Sfpiirrer' l»y Kal|»h 
Waldo Kmerson, 7'iila from .V*i/«eeV l<y William T. 

Hornaday, IFfpMw Slorm laid hy Sorlh dwmVurt Imlidm «•on- 
piled by Mnry (‘athcrine Judd, //lauotfeu by Henry Wadsworth 
I..ongfcllow, Kn'itfiu, Iftt! Jhpi fndimn thy hy t hroTgr XrwrSI Moran, 
Indian Folk Talks by Mary K Nixon Kould, .SVor/rs t/r haquads 
Tell Their Children by ]\{aln-t rowers, The hind UV f,.r.e In by 
Overton W. Price, Ilisfory and .^lories 0 / Xehrtuka by Mary 1 uiw n- 
ing Sheldon, The Story oJ a Forrd Fire by Haymond \Y. hi w arf-. The 
National Geographic Magasine, and Natture Magaune .Notiers sm li 
as the following were uscti lo aUrad ihe iitleiitioii of lliv toijiib. 

Would you like to know about the gtiiss ifw, the twiik tree, aa-l tIuU 
ElicdUicir back instead of iheir leaves? lit mid ilie fjism •lufs-l'iltnil 

platypus? Of lliclyte bird »ml the curluua liKovcr hiid mltidi tiuitd^ ;v v 

a.s well os a liome? If you do, the folliiMioR crlnns, »tll ndt 1 \ liii 
references wa,s given.I 

The later projects In cnmiMsilinii were f<»r ibc nuit?.i iIhim h 
from units in history and geography. I'lu* wimr gi-io ral prui cdnrr 
was used throughout the year. Mmh fn-ciom \v,isg5vmi l«* tin- . hil 
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drcii in Ihc scirclinn of lopics. VVTiencvcr imsilde, pictures, music, 
bcMiks, stories, anti maieazinc articles were used to arouse their in¬ 
terest. 1 lit! following list nf the units in geography studied in the 
sixth Krade is givpii for convenience: Unit 14. "Conservation; Using 
and Saving Our Natural Resourics"; Unit 15, "North and .South of 
the United Slates"; Unit tO, "Hnw ^^fwl of Oreat Hrilain's People 
Kngage in Mainifacluring and tominenc"; Unit 17, " J Jie Oreat 
Plain-s of \\Vslcrn and Central Kurope"; Unit iS, “ J'lu: Mountain 
I-ariner-H, Sheplierds. and 1 -orcstcrs of the Kuropean Higldamls"; 
Unit If}, "'riic Nomads and Oasis I'anncrs of the Thinly Sclllcfl 
Parts of Asia"; Unit 10, "The Farmers and Hand ManufacLurer.s of 
Asia'.s Crowded Regions”; Unit ji, "How Africa Has Hindered 
K.sploration anti Sclllemciil”; Unit 2a, "How the. White Man Lives 
in Africa”; and Unit a.t, "Au.slralia and New Zetdand: New Re¬ 
gions and PriKlucers of Haw Materials and FckhI SliifTs.” 

'I'he following arc the units studied in history in the sixth grade : 
Unit II, "A New World Discovered and Ivxplorcd”; Unit 12, "How 
Our Country Hrcainc a Nation”; Unit ia, "How People Used To 
Fain ‘i’lu'ir Living”; Unit 14, "How Our Country (irew in Size aiui 
Population”; Unit 15, “How Ways of Earning a Living C'hanged"; 
Unit ifi, "Keeping Slaves and What Came of It”; and Unit 17, "Tin; 
Coming of Science.” 

Every pupil wnilc or simkc on the following general sulijccts, 
each chilfl cluHising the particular phase of the .subject which he 
wished to treat; (1) "'Die Most Exciting Adventure of My Vena¬ 
tion,” (2) .sloric.s alioul Yellowstone Niilioniil Park, (a) talks about 
national parks, (4) stories about pre.servation of liirds and animals, 
(5) falile.s of our land, (0) stories sibout 'riii'inksgiving, (7) talks 
aljout the tireat l*Iains, (S) stories about tire American Revolution, 
fi}) stories alxnit men who helped win our indepeiulence, (10) ton- 
vcrsalioiis about tbe War of the .American Independence, (ii) 
letters alRUit pioneer life, (12) conversalions about Colonial cus¬ 
toms, (iA 15) choice of a numlier of subjects dealing willi history, 
geograpliy, ami science, (lO) stories about the Civil War, (17) imagi¬ 
nary coiiversalions taking place at tbe lime of (he Civil War, ami 
(iH Kj) |)ui)ils' own choices. 

From Llic very lieginning the pupils were given mucli freedom in 
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the choice of subjects. They were ciit«>Mr.i}ial to ow Ihi ir nwn hl«iss 
for stories insteatl t>f tlie subjccl# which were or iu .n|«li- 

tion to such suljjccts. ’I'hey were eiicouragivi t»i hrep a sh rajj!w«ih rtf 
interesting happcniitg?i ami irtcas for slrjries arttl to u*e their spare 
lime in WTiting .sUirics. Scnrcelv a tnojitVi afl< r Ssl 5 >^.*t 5 ha 4 r'taTlrfi, 
these suggestions Ijorc fruit. innnhrr of r hiMren Tej(«rfr'i that 
they hatl wrillen stories in their spjire time, ami ommrtMnily to reatl 
the stories to the class was given. As miIu r storirs f«t!U»Hr*l. i Jie 
class was consulted alxml what should Ih- rlKUte vvith thmi. I he 
clccLdon wn,s that one class; [itriml a wwk htne half hourf woiiilil Ite 
set aside in which slorii'S wrillen outside of r lass rurild }«* rear!. 
Accordingly, on November 9, 1938. the Authors ( Ud) had its hrsl 
meeting. The numlrcr of sloritrs was suiTuieiil to rtriuire the whole 
period, each week, and often stories were left for ihe hdlow issg wi*ek- 
'flic fact that this work was entirely voluntary shows that children 
love to write when tlicj' have encouragrnu'tii. dhe real foundation 
lor this WTlling was the work iSonc in the various rkii«sUM'jos. I he 
content courses furnished the suhjcci mnticr; Ihi' Tuglish class, the 
slimultia. 

The stories were not cenwred iH-fore they were rmd to the 
The pupils undcrstoorl that any Mucere ctTort which fr|«rr>iiii».| 
their bust work wa-s welcome, (if courm’, pupib 5w«iiiii’iiou”s wrote 
stories which were meant to be silly, Inil .t word of Miggnsiim) or in 
some eases a sigivof disapproval was all that was m* c's.s,'uy i<t liring 
more serious efforts. 'l‘hc teacher fell ih.-it the |Ktwer cd di>crimiiia' 
tion which w’os devcloiurd in this way was one of (he n^o^l 
outcomes of the course. The spirit of to-o|MTaiion juijong the cliil ■ 
dren revealed a very healthy situation. 

The pupils were encouraged to try new ihiiigs. .'woon- «Iiildri n 
illustrated thcLt stories; one pupil wrote a song and f;ing it to iIn¬ 
group; one boy made a Wuml l>ook of one of his longc r STlMtics. typing 
it himself and using a tillc pagc njid a liimiing of adin dve l.ipi-. 
Many other ingenious ctTorls wen; made. Ih-forc lie read a s tory, a 
pupil would frequently make a remark such as tins, "I <l'i mu iluiik 
that this boy should gel lost, but I dtm’i know what Jm- w.oild i|u. 
Can anyone suggest something bcllcr?'' tif cmirse, a hosi ul j.iig- 
geations followed an appeal of this son. The aim upih rmoHi in tin- 
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child's niiiiii was lo Icll a goml slory. The convciUions of grammar 
and usage became merely means of conveying ihc ideas -the out¬ 
come which inslrai lion in comimsilinn should bring alxnil-~and the 
compositions were not considered simply a* alruclures for holding 
commas, colons, and confusing gramniaiical forms. Henry C. Morri¬ 
son say.s: 

’Hie <;on»|»i»i’si<>ii ,idspi,sdon is trachtsi when llie ihiimI Ims arrived iU llic 
singe nl w hkh fie cualoniarily ex|>ri»»ra n cohcrenl sircam of Ihoughl in correct 

language fornvi, wilhoul fmal rxmMiousness of die discourse itself.IIu 

altitude is one of unconsimined desire lo cx|ircas liimsclf dearly iind correctly 
and liis command of correct usage is such as lo enable liim lo do so.' 

'1 he nuinljer of stories svrillen volunlarily l>y the pupils was sur¬ 
prising. During the last fifteen weeks of scrluwl one group of eighteen 
pupils wrote 135 .stories. scconri group of .seventeen pupils wrote 
nincly-lvsa) .stories during ihe hist nine weeks of sduiol. Each jiupil 
wrote at least three .slcirits. .Some pupils read a story to the group 
every week; oihens preferred lo write longer sLorit.‘.s and read one 
every .second or ihinl lime. Some, of cour.se, were not particularly 
eager to write, but they conlrilniled storks now nnd then in order lo 
keep in the linieliglil. ’l lu: urge lo write was contagious, and some 
excellent pieces of creative work were contributed during the periods 
given over lo the .•Vtilhor.s' I’Ittb. The diihlren wliose talents did not 
make [jossihlc flu* writing of original stories chose topic,s clo.sely re¬ 
lated to the .sulijeci mailer widt h appeided lo them in one of the 
content coiirse.s. ‘Die chihlren alway.s chose their own .subjects, and 
some of llie lilies nf the .slorie.s written voluntarily were: "A Story 
of the Amazon,” ‘‘.Sasknlcltewan,” "A Trip around the World,” 
"Chippy and Chirpy,” "Aaron Hun’s DauglUer," "iV My.slcry of 
the Rcvolitliim," "Stonewall Jackson's Death," "Tlie Story of a 
Mexican Reliel,” "The Legend of Doose Rock," “My Life- Told 
by tv Dog,” “A Story of India," "Washington's Sale,” "The Log of 
a Passenger on the ‘Veslvis,’ " "An Adventure in the Himalayas,” 
"Don I-'eltpc’.s Vole," "Tlu: Open Market at Onnskirk, England," 
"A Dutch Dike," "•I he OhI Eield Mii.seum," "Trials of a Ilolhoiisc 
Rose," " I’he Adventures of a Marmoset,” “ l lie Wolves of Red 
River," "A (iriind Canyon Adveiiltire." 

* Henry i\ Miirrison, I'/tr Pnitficc of Totchiufi in (he Sfcumkry .Vi7/nti/, p, .|vS. 
Cliicniijo: UrijYt*f>ily of llocafto I’rcss, 1936. 
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It is inieresliiig to noltr the numbiT nf liilrs whu li sh«*w a direct 
carry-over from llic classes in hislory and Rr«»Rraijliy. I"« sv siibjecls 
were chosen from the material slutlied in srieiice. 1 wn realms may 
he given for this: O) As the impils did tir>l study Mienrr* until (hc 
sccontl semester, they had already formed (hr lialnt of gelling (heir 
ultaa from other ftcmrccs. (?) No definite \«rojc( fs eorrelaling srietu e 
and Knglish were usc-d, although the Ihtglish teacher chreked inr 
errors the papers wrillcn in the « ience claws and gave suggest Ions 
about scientific .subjects which could he written up lor the Ktigibh 
clas.s. History ami geography entered iiiVo the lives of the tmpils. and 
they wrote not to win the praise rd I he history teacher hu l to express 
the interest which harl been engendered in tbcin. t hie mnimi write 
without having something to say; but, if a pupil is i rained to rliscovcr 
and preserve for future use gfawl ]ili*is hidden in lewns in history or 
geography, in .stories, newspajKr articles, siHdling lists, or even rirl- 
verti.semenls, he will rarely be at a loss for ssimeihing to w rite nlikmt. 
The familiar picture of the pupil who, when given the o|ii)ortuiiity 
to write, sits and drcnm.s and wonelers wimt to write idwiui tli.sip- 
pears entirely, Instead, there are seen the pupil who cainuiii wail to 
write his story of the Swiss mounlaineer. another who nnisl tell 
the story of her Indian Iwwl, and atiodHT who writes for wr<'ks a faint 
a trip flown the Amazon, 'I'lic hinglish cla,s#ro<int Im'cohus .a busy 
workshop. 

After the group had complelcfl a project, smh ns ihc work cor- 
relaled with the geography unit dealing with consvrv,tliin». the mo.st 
common errors were rliscussed, aiul inslrm lion was given in forreel 
usage. Examples and c.xerciiHr,s were taken from ilie |i,i]»ers which 
the pupils had written, 'rhis procedun* motivnletl llie work and 
made the pupils feel that the instniction w,ih aclually needed. I he 
following units in grammar were also .siuilieil: 11) the essenli.d parts 
()I a simple sentenee .suliject and |»redicate, snbjeit noun or pro 
noun, and verb or Verli-plirase; (3I kinds i»f sentem es simple, com 
pound, comidex, ami coniiHiuml complex; and t ri the paris of 
speech. The first unit w-as .mudied unlit the subji'i l was niasu nsl by 
every pupil. The second unit was mastered by laaciically every jiu • 
pil. A few pupils whose language babils were very inimmure Wi-n' 
not held to absolute ma,slt‘ry, for the iuslrmtor fell that such a 
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priH:e<Iurc wruild Ik- forcing a clevclnpmpnl which shoultl lie natural, 
The inslrurtion iit ihe Ihirrl unit ronsislccl merely in leaching the 
pupils to recogni/^ I he parts of sfreech. 

'J he unils in grannnar were (ie*l up clojw-ly with the work in com* 
[Krsilion. Si-ni.t'ine» from ihe |nipils' own compnsilions were used 
for cmmples and pravlice exerciws. The unil dealing with the cs* 
senlial parts «d a simple, seulc-ncc was closely relatixl lo the work on 
sentence revognitioii. The pupils were lirsl given inslruclkm in sen¬ 
tence unity. .After liu-y were familiar with a sentence aiul ll.s two 
parts, they learned lo name the subject and prerlkalc of the sen- 
tc'iice, the-subject noun, and the verb. Thus, they wen; able to call 
by name the |»arls forking in sentence fragments in their own com- 
pisilions. before inslnn lion in the kinds of sentences was given, 
the pupils did consiider.’ibSe work in revising coTn]K)situms which they 
had written earlier in ihe year in order to siMairc variety in the sen¬ 
tences l>y lrrtns[«»i»ing iln- orrler of words. When lliey imd learned 
that variety can be mured by changing the order of .suliject and 
predieale or by merely ( banging ihe |a»silion of a rnmliJier, llie idea 
that pleasing rcsullsc iin be prwluced by joining senk-nce,s in differ- 
enl ways naluriilly stiggesied itself. I’ractire was given in re-vvorkiiig 
•soineohl C'ln1|^o^ili.(|^K. and the work became almost a gaine bei au.se 
die pupils cmihl easily see the imitrovemenl in the aiiniHisilions. .At 
various limes during ibe year ibe parls of .siieecli were dmeus.ml in 
connection with vividness. Mm li lime was spent in leacliing that an 
exact word makes a belter pii inre. The jiiipils were luugbl lIuU a 
sjiecilic noun .shouhl lie used insieuil of a general noun; a pielure.si|ue 
adjeelivc for ‘‘niee." “prrHy." and “awfur’; a verb expressing the 
precise aedou iii!*iea<l of “walk" or "said"; and a vivid iulverb in¬ 
stead of a meaningless one. I be pupils enjoyed the work with syn¬ 
onyms; and, as ibis [y|ie of work was given ihrouglmul the year, lo 
find synonyms was iioi a bard task for iheni. 

Karly in llie year fonnal inslriu tion in s|ielling and liandwriiing 
wa.s given. Ilowevrr, individual work in llie.se subjecls was soon 
.sub.sliUiU’d for class instnnlinn becanse, allhoiigli some pupils 
siielkd poorly, oilu is were far above ihe standiinl for die grade, 
Kvery (iiipil learned to .siiell llie words wbicli he Inid nii.ssiH'lled on 
his iiaper.s, and additional work in sjielling was given to llinse who 
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needed it, The teacher kepi ai card record for each |<upil on whicli 
the individual program in handwriting and in stwlling was nuiUned, 
It was necessary for some pupils to work on slant of writing, uihcrs 
on alignment, others on the formation of certain letters, Sjadling 
lists for individual pupils were kept on the carris, and irrogress was 
noted. Dictionary study helpetl the children to form the lialni of 
looking up doubtful words. The various uses of the tliclionary were 
discussed, and practice was given in l(H)king up words for various 
piirix)ses. Before this study the children knew poetically nothing 
about the procedure of looking for a word. t‘oiisix|!ieitII\', so miicli 
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time was required (or them to find a word that it hud lin-n irninui li- 
cal for them to use the dictionary. 

It has been seen that the work in tin* KuKli.di c)assro<»in wu:? 
divided into various types of aclivilie.s, During the year a record 
was kept of the aclivilic .4 engaged In each day during the Dnglisli 
period. The lime recorded for each activity was the npproxiinale 
time spent in the activity. In the case of a group activity ihc exact 
amount of time was given; in the ciise of individual aciiviUrs ilu: 
time devoted to the activity |)y the majority td the |in|uls was Kivrn. 
The moat imiwrtant atlivitiea were (i) oral cornymsilion, wbU li in¬ 
cluded floor talks and dwcussions and the reading of assigiird com- 
yrosltions to the group; (s) written com]>osiium, wbicli inchided writ- 
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ing and revising tomimilirms and sUiries assigned lo tin: group; (3) 
work in ftirinal graunrnar; (.j) class inslniclion in usage, Lascrl on 
frequenL errors in llie pupils' papers, and suggestions lo the group as 
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a whole in eoniiMisUioii l*;i.hnii|ue.s, such as the seleelion of malei'ials 
and the iinMifieadfiig of icipers; (."i) silent reading by the pui)ils in 
preparation for IhHjr talks and written compositions; (6) ihe teach¬ 
er’s activities in motivating oral or written composition, udiicb in- 
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eluded such atlivilics aiS reading and Lalkiiig lo I he group, lelling 
stories, exhllriliiig models, and any acUviiy cngagc^l in h>r the pur- 
]X)sc of stimulating the imagination; t ?) Ihcactiviiii^of the Authors' 
Club, which includwl the rcarling U» the group of the stories wriiten 
voluntarily outside uf eJass; (8) furnial group iiistniclkm in spelling, 
handwriting, and dictionary study; and tc'^ling, inthidiug the 
giving of stondanlized and other tests. 'iTie a]i)irnxlinaie number oi 
half-hour periods devritivl to these various .uliviiie-s is; given in 
Table i. 

In order to compare the work done at the end of the year with the 
work done at the beginning of the year, the following tests were 
pven: (i) Urigg.s Knglish hVirni Test. Alpha and Heia; O? Hiarters 
Diagnostic language and (irainmar Tests: VVrIrs. Pronouns, Mis- 
cellancous A, and Miscellaneous 11 ; (;t) lliukiiigliam's Kx tension of 
llie Ayres Spelling Scale: Lists M, 0, ami (,•; t.]) Ayre-s, namlwriting 
Scale, (ietlysburg Ivdiiicm. In adriilioii, the .sinries which the |ni|iils 
wrote on the item day of schwl and the slorii^i written on May ir*. 
1929, were analyzed to note the progress in various Hors, The 
amount of time required to WTile the ctim|>osiiitins rm Muy iti was 
approximately the same as llial requirctl In write the sinriri«tii the 
first day of school. Tabic II .shows the progress made by r acU pupil 
and indicates that increa-wlii fluency was one iii the most signiiit ani 
results of the instruction. 'I’hc chief puqmiH; of ihv cunri^’ was lo 
develop the jwwcr of expression. If the ability to wrilo alwnil :i 
chosen subject in a given length of time i^how.s alnlity to vs|tr. 
one’s thoughts, the ability of iJic |>iipi 1 s to write freely. inUurally. 
and fluently was far greater at live end of the year ilian it h;ul laeii 
at the beginning of the year. Table 11 also iihow.s ihai the MFMV.th in 
accuracy was not negligible. Of course*, a comparis-in of ib,* pi-r. 
centnges of error does not tell the whole irnili b«'cant.e i v.-n .111 in¬ 
crease In the percentage of error in a compisilion wriUm in .Ma\' 
might not have been an unfavorable sign; tin* |iupj| might liave 
dcvelopcd more maliiru wa3’snf expresdnn and thus havi' im riasi .l 
the possibility of certain errors. In geiienil, howwi-r. (In's . -,!,ip;irisoii 
is sufliciently detailed for ordinary |mr|H)!U*s. 
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Tlii!!, ariiilt r<'|w)rl!* a Mudy ol ihc aliililiis of wliile ami lulmnl 
pu|)ilH wli 5 ih in n ssoullicm si'h'Hil .syslcm duriiip llic firsi 

M'nicslt’i ill Ihc .M'hmil year itMq -.^Q. 'Hie Illinois Examinaliim II 
Wits Ilford, Imi, lH:ran!»c of lack of linn?, the arithmcLic Icsl was noL 
Ris'iai. As il was lu't'csjs’jry ic> chwisc hclwccn Ihe rcudiiif; lest and 
ihe arilhntelir li'‘,sl. Ihr reading Itsl was scki lwl because in iKith llic 
while iind r<il“red sdnwils n deliniu? campaign for (he improvenicnl 
of reading had l*een in progress for Ihe preceding two years ami 
tluririg dial lime ImiiIi die while ami ihe cnlnrerl leiulier.s harl re¬ 
ceived alniosi Ihe sinu* lyjie of supervision and inslrudion. Conse- 
tiucnlly, il wenn-d dial die resulls in die reading test might be very 
justly comijari’d. 

One while school in Ihe eily is gradi il ihrough the .seventh grade, 
and two rolnrcd scIumiIs have seveiidi grades, one of ihc ailored 
scUcKils living nndcir lUe supervision of the <lvpavlmvt\t of education 
of a nearby negro college. The lest was given to ninety colored, and 
to eighly'live while, se vein It grade pupils. In each case the pupils 
had betii organized iiilo groups for tegular lusiruclioii. 'J’hree 
siiveiilh-grade rcHiiivs in die while school, each with its own loaelier, 
provided for the slow, average, and aca'lcniled jniidls. In one of 
die colored schools ihere were two groups, each taught by a separate 
leacIicT, while in die other colored school a junior high school orgiiii- 
izaliim made provision for die slow, average, ami acceleriiled groups. 
I'hi? were given during a jietiod of si.v weeks. ;V 11 llie puidls of 
one school were le.sted at the .same lime. .'\s .slaiidarcl lesls had al¬ 
ready heeii used a iiumher of dme.s in jdl die scliools, die elemeiU of 
the iimisual was not (ire.senl in any case. All die lesUs were given 
by the writer in order to avtiid vavialioii of |irocediire. 

Table I shows the menial uges of the pupils and Lheirucliievemenl 
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ages in silent reading. Tliis laWe slutws ilial the nlt’^iian incnilal age 
in the case ol Llic enUtred cUiUlren is Iwelvc years and eight aanilhs 
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and in the ease of iftt* while ( liildrcit h*urie>» yenis ini'i it’. < is(miii!i>, 
The range in mental ages for the odnred gntiip is fr».jn eighi vi ar.s in 
sixteen years and eleven monihsiind fur ilu* whin* grnnj* fr«Ht u-n 
years through eighteen yeans tunl Jive nnniths. ‘I Jtr n-vmili grade 
norm for mental age given by tin* Illinois Kxiintiiniiimi is iliirieen 
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years and nne nionlh. rhctcfnre, ihc minliaii Ftictilal age of llic 
colored children is rtvr in<inihs lielovi,* ihe norm, Avhcrcas llic median 
menial age of ihe while group is mmewhal higher than Ihe eighlli- 
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gnuli,' iKirrn of fourU!rii ymnA aiici Ihrcio muiUhs given by Lho Illinois 
Examinalion, 

Wlu'ii tlir inU'lligciii'r (iiUilioiU is iisetl as a unit of annparison, 
Table 11 shows that thn range for llu; colored chilfiren is from 50 to 
i 45 i while for llic while group the range is from 70 to 1^14. The 
scores of llie while children clusUir around ihe eenUiil tendency 
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muth more Mum •!'» nf ihr *«?orcirl childrrn ISk Jtif?Jnr4 iii- 
lelUgcncc quolicnl foWMrl fnr any Mu* {lUpil^ ijt, ilwl nJ a nilrirol 
child, IjuI there is a liravirr weigltuiig un ihc hiwrcr rtuii in She case 
of the cobrc«l children than ihrrc is in I he c/i-MroJ ihr w hite i hiiilrm. 

The clttssificatujn of inIrUigeiHr av cording to ihr f*l,-iiwlard of ih.- 
Illinois Kxaminalioti is as follow#; ,\n intelligence cjjnoMr uI ol i .jGnr 
ahovo indicalcsi near geniusi an inlriligcncc rjuMitenl ci a .n tti, very 
superior ability; 115 i.i,f«ii>cru!r inlrllsBemr. .Ss; jj.i, altil- 

ily; 7])' Hi), dull mriHalilV; 60 74- Irorderh'm* iniflliRciur, Irclow (Ki. 
dcikicnl intclliRcnce. \S‘hi'n this standard is a}*p?ie 4 t?» the intelli¬ 
gence quotients of the children under study, .sixtern udoml chihlreti 
of borderline or definite deficiency arc (ownd as compared with om* 
while child, ihirlccn dull colored children iom|Ktrc«i with live dull 
white children, Ivvcnly-five slow ngrnwl cobred 1 hildrco coiu|»arc<l 
with fifteen slow normal while children, nine sjj]rciri<tr »rdored i liib 
dren compared with eighteen su|H’rior while children!, two very 
superior negro children cofn|>ared wIMi eleven very suiwibr while 
cliilcircn, and two near genius's in the colored Kr‘»ij)i ,1s coiop.rrcd 
tvith one near genius in the white grnnp, Ihc jTsrdi.in imeSliKciu c 
quotient for the while group is 107.5; h'l' Mu* c‘dnr«'d gir»i!ii|u nc o. 

The achievement quotients of the whiii.* ami the udosed i bildrnt 
on the reading tests, when compared wiih the gf-rdc duov 

less difference than a .study of the dislriloilion nl Mie inicSlig) n* 
quoliclils of the groufts wmild lead oue lo 1 . I he >h vialion «i 

the median intelligence quotient of the cohircd grcoi|) frojig ihe auuiu 
is —ii.o, since the soveiilh griide mum is lei.cj ioid ihr median "f 
the group is 90.0. The devialinii of llu* nieduin imehiBi in r qmtlii ill 
of the while group from the norm is 10 5, ihe incdi.i)i ri liie gritnp 
being 107.5. In llie ease of the achieveiiunl qunlieni. rJu* ^evenlil' 
groflc norm in comprcheiisinii is loo.o. The median acbievcnii iil 
quotient of the colored jhijmIs in i om]ireheiu.ii*n is jui 5. w hile fur 
the white pupils t he median achievement qmUicu) in Maojoebeii aon 
i.s ro2.o, a deviation of H-s.o from the iiornt and an advann i<i nnlv 
0.5 above the median nchievemeiit t|uoiiem of ibe c.ilund gnoip. In 
rate, the seventh-grade norm i« roi.o. ‘J he deviaiimt of Mie inrdiaii 
of the colored group from lliia nonn is --1 H; for Mu* w hite group Mu* 
deviation is -3.8. While ncilhir group exhibiicd Mu* jpnd in read* 
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ing that wrt.s In 1 m: c-xpaCr^J. ihi: median rale of the colored group 
is not only iK-llcr llian ihnl of the while group but is also far bcLlcr 
in comimris<ui wilh iheir median inlclligcncc t|uoUcnl than the medi¬ 
an rale of the while pupils is in comparison with their median intelli¬ 
gence quolirnl. In Jieeragc ability in reading, the median achieve- 
mciU quotient of the while pupils is 105.-1, arkviaiion of -1-4,4 from 
the norm of loi .o. while the deviation for the colorwl group from 
the same norm is 4 the mwlian for the colored group being 
lOJ.j. 'rhe median of I he average reading ability of the white group, 
Ihrn. is Iml a.ti |x»liils higher than that of the colored groii)i, al¬ 
though the nuslian intelligence quotient of the white group is 
17.5 ixnnls alcove the nuilian intelligence quotient of the colored 
group. 

In reiulirig age i lalile Ij the .seventh-grade norm in comprehen¬ 
sion is 14.,4 'I'he malian ncliicvenicnt age in comprehension for the 
colonil group is ia. 4 a deviation from the norm of — i.o, wliile for 
the while group the mediiin age in comprehensian is 14.7, a devia¬ 
tion from the norm of In rate of reading the seventh-grade 
norm i.s 1,42, 'I'hc median achievement age in rate for the colored 
group is 12.8. a deviation from the norm of “-0.4. For the white 
group tin? median age in role is ib.i, a varialion from the norm 
01 t-j.q. 

The achicvemenls of the t\V(» grovqi.s in llie individual lc.sts in the 
Illinois tii ncral Iiilelligciure .Scale of the Illinois I'-xaminalion II are 
compared in ' 1 ‘able III. .Some interesting <lilTerence.s in the achieve- 
meiil.s of the while and negro groups are shown. The scores of the 
colored clnlilren arc- markedly l>elow those of (he white chilitron in 
analogy, sentence vocabnbry, verlial ingenuity, and synonym- 
anlonym ability. Tbe score.s of both the white and colored children 
show marked wteikiuss in recognition of likcne.ss and dilTerence as is 
shown by the large minus deviation of hotli groups in TesUs 4 and 
7. In the Smilli the elementary schooLs are organized so that in 
seven year.s the pupils are jnesumed to cover the same amount of 
work that i.s covered in eight years in the iiorlheit’i scliools. Conse¬ 
quently, (be nualiiin scores made in this lest are compared witli 
eighth-grade standards. 'J'hc median scores of the wliite group sur¬ 
pass the eighth-grade norms in four of the seven tests. The median 
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scores of ihe colorwl }?r<m|J fail U* reach Ihtr righsh grntlc norm in 
any test, although the iliiTerenccs in 'I'l'fits i, i, ami <» are 

Tliirty-six, or 40 jwr tent, of the coloreiil diihlren ami lifly-lwo, or 
61 per cent, of the while group reaclurd or s«r^»asH-<l svc-veiilh grarle 
standards. I'hc iinmlMrrHi of while and of rolored pniiils o iKi reached 
or flurjjassed the norms of the seVTiUh ami eighth grades in the 
various divisions of ihc intelligeme e.\ciminaiton are given itt rahk' 
IV. Each of the ciglilh Rriok- slaiidiir<is was aUuim“»l hy of the 
colored children. The range nf s<«»res in (hr imlivKhial iiilrlligriur 

TAUI.K III 
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tests is also given in 

Table IV. ‘Hie range 
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almost equivalent for Ihc while and llic tolorcd grfni|>s, 

The chronological ages of ihc white ihildn-ii r,it»g(.sl from rk-vi ii 
years and six months lo sixteen j'eors and elewri inonlhs, the nuiliaii 
age being thirlecn years and five months. The chromdngiial ages tif 
the colored children ranged from ten years and s^ix monlliK to nine¬ 
teen years and two montius, llic median age heiiig fourteen yeiirs and 
ten montha. The ninctccn-year-ohl adorcfl child was iiii i^ilaied 
case of a girl wlio was pliysicully hiindicappc4| and who li ad I u-m ke| it 
ill school bccauae there was liiihr else for her to do. IVn while ehil 
dren, or about 12 per cent, were over fifteen years of ngt*. while 
twenty-four colored cliihlren, or nearly 27 per cent, wi-re over 
fifteen, 
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'I'Ih: .slow rolorcil iliihlicn [nil forth more clTorL ihan did lhe slow 
while fliildien. (2) A more ilefudle lendeney lo Inziness existed 
among lhe more inlelligeiU colored children llnm among the intclli- 
gent while chihlreii as is shown by the fuel that 39 i)ei‘ cent of the 
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colored children wWm' (jmHileni* wrrr MYrir in» had 

Bchievcjiicnt quell icn».«Mow ijs©. whileoidy ,|,s iw-rcettloJ shcwhilc 

rhildrcri whttm'iulcISigcHce rja. 8 o|ieri(fk wirjr alwvr M'ere !cs^ 
lhan nonnal effort iyj In ihe w:lww »3 will* rhe junww hinh schmil 
cirgaiii/alinn ihe iurrcenlage of cok»fr«l chsldrrn wish irilcSJigriice 
quolicnls over its© w)so were iHiHittg forth jgcwwl effort 'w j^raSer Shan 
she corresponding [wrecHlage in She whool wash she rrtular grade 
orgttnizaiion. ( 4 ) In she iwlwiol wish she ijinior high school organ' 
vZJilinn more slow chihUen pcsl forth good effort thaej in Hire iwfrM 
wish she regular grade organiMSimt 

While il is ini|K»ss.il:»h' (o draw drhnile cojuhssion?. lr«>»i data 
secured in such a small niiniMr of casr's,, ShtTc are rerfain I rends 
hroughs oul in thissSiidy So which further ronskideralion should Iw 
given. 

1. Table III shows lhai she tnoss marheil diffemn r-s SwSwrrti she 
abilslics of She while cltlldren and lltnsc of ihr r«i|orf-vl children, ns 
rcvejilcd by She less# of gyno'aJ ahiliiy, ot t urr*’*! in she langua^** 
group. Willie llse scores show a weakness for fwiih gfmjjtc in lesis 
3, t,, BAtl 7, ihe colored (.hildren were more severely TeSardrd in die 
abilities measured by ihese lesis ihan wetr she while children. Il 
might be conclutlwl that in negro «tln:wls slie work in liingsrage dronld 
be the focus of allcnlHin ami lhal mure lime sliontd U- given to ural 
drill. Since language is purely iiniiaSive, is niighi wt )l Ire ilmi ihe 
normal schools anti colleges which are Staining 1 obired tern hers m ed 
to lay more strips on the quality nf she sjree h cd titeir g.r.idn.ili s. 

2 . Ability to dislinguisli likeness and iliflerein c sva» weak in ladh 
the white and the colorcil grcnqis as b shown by she low s. in lln- 
substliuiion lest. More lessons iImui are now given in ntm[tnriv»ns 
awl diftcrences and in analysis and com ludmi would hr id vabie. In 
every subject the curriculum, for t«dorai iliildrtn part t> ularly. 
should provide for cxaminalion of ai liud inaicrial. I hr iiun puiid 
experiences of the colored chiUlrcit arc Umi nuager. 1 be ptimiiy 
grades should have more opiairliiniiy fur uiiilsuf work, nnd ibi- mr 
ticuluvn should be plannetl So give even mure atSrnlion So jnn rplnal 
experience than is given in white SiluHib, Is isprohidilr iliai t olornl 
children appear at a disadvantage when comparnl with w hiir groups 
chiefly hccnUBc of their more limited ojqwrtunities. 
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In Ihr Mh<wtS with llu’ junior high M'honl organi/.'ilinn more of 
Ihc rohirol i hihJrcn jnil lorlh cfforl projwrlioiialc lo ihetr abilily. 
Tlif jiini'ir high Mhml organi?^|.io!t Rccmsdeairablc, llicti, /or colored 
m IhmjIs. and ihe f* v I dan well lx: more widely used by those 
coin rolling negro (r'lwc Alimi. 

J lure a large nnmiHrr of colored children in IhiIIi srlinnls 
wluisr! nienUl ages were far Ih'Iow Ihe seventh-grade norm. There 
were nineteen colored t hiidreii and only tine while child with mental 
ages below eleven years. The colored children with inlelligencu quo- 
lieiits alsive lOo showed lesiS tendency to imt forth commensurate 
effort ihan did the while children with inlelligencu cjuotieiiis alxivc 
too. It a|i]Jears that lea(her.sanil »n|>t’r\’jsor.s of coJored scliools, and 
jKiKsibly inslnii tors in ctdortstl normal schools, are inclined to accept 
a lype of work which k iml at ce|iled in w hite .scIukiIs and to liderale 
an effortless altitude which is not tolerated liv in.dructors in white 

r 

schools. The fact llial a large number of colored pupils in a grade 
are iiJcajwlile of real hing the grade .slatulards may cause Ihe achiivc- 
menl of average individual.^ to apjiear unduly great. Tlu; lack of 
elTorl may beaccoimted for by llilscoiuHlion ju.sl as accurately as by 
the more roinnion concinsioii that colored children lack amliition. 

Since it is lui.sdble for a group of colored children to reach the 
norms for (lie grades in wJjit Ji ihey are placed, .suice the elTort of 
those who are able lo achieve is in general below normal, and since 
there is a heavy weighting of pupils mentally un.suiled lo lie in (lie 
grade, llie gmieral conclusion might he ilniwn that, because of senti¬ 
ment, fear, ignoruiu r, or other ridaled caiise.s, (he grading of cidoivd 
schools i.s very Irt.v. 

.At prc'.seiil Ihe evidence points to an unequal advanlage for the 
slow grou]) of cidored cliildi'fii. I'lqual oppurlunUy demands IhaL Ihe 
more intelligent negni child be given ojqiortunilv for advanceminl. 
More I areful grading, more objective comparisons, and a higher 
.slaiiflard than are now found ivoiihl probably serve as imhicemeiils 
for the inlelligciU colored ehildieii lo pul forth ellort commeiisuiale 
with (heir abilily. 
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riOMKR I.. J. CAUTIIK 
WcAlcrn SlaU Tduchcr^ fnllw, Knlniw.^H^ 

Inslructlon of llie iiniscnl day is bccnniinp iiiorc imli\ iduul diini 
it formerly was. Greater cmjihasis is being iilated nil imliviiliiiil 
interests, on inclividual needs, and on the use of pruelit e and iiisi nu - 
tional tc.sts and of administrative procedures wliidi slirmilati- indi¬ 
vidual growth and progress. Nevertheless, there is evidence that 
large numbers of pupil.s arc not making normal growth. 'I'lie de- 
Aclencics of such pupils must be more intelligently tliiigniiscd. 

Diagnosis in silent reading is an atlcnipl to discover the causes 
of disabilities in reading. An elTort is made to dclcrmim: the par¬ 
ticular strength in the various skills and ludiils which the growi reader 
should possess. The diagnosis should involve a cavefid, iu'enrate, 
cpianlitalive and ciualitalive analysis of these skills and habits and 
should ultimately serve as a ba.sis for remetlial inslrurtlon. 'lids pro¬ 
cedure, in order to bcsucccs.sful, should be directed liy an evnniiner 
who has certain es.senlial q«alilR‘.s, which are listed )iy .Sinj^nn as 
follows: 

(i) TtaiiiinK .ind c)ipcrmicc to olutcrvc and iiilcrincl tcrlain Im- 

liavior ns evidence of die influence nt underlying aitiiies of reading idiililyi f .d -i 
thorouglr coiiirol over some (cclu)ir|uc of di»giin.siH wliich will bring let the Mirf.'.i e 
facts concerning the nature of tlic pupil's reading ability whirli would oi|u'nvi:.e 
go unobserved; (3) a llioroiigh knowledge of the eaiise?i underlying llii* iircrlii|o 
meiitot reading ability and die way in which they operate; (.1) :i kiiov.lMli'i* of 
specific skills and habits cs-sontial to elTeclivc reading; (5) a k;iowlnl'.;i* of v li.it 
remedial measures to employ when the diagno.ii!) has been coiiqdi ii'd.' 

Ill addition to the rerjuircmenlsmcnlioned, the leai liernf i radinj' 
must have not only a seieiitilk allitudi! but a gemiine syinpal liy for 
the ehild'a point of view und the iddlUy lo help tin; ihild to ti ,n li 
himself to rend. 

Aside from these general spocificivtimis, it is evident ihal no mn' 

I Paul V. Siingrcn,‘'Methodsof Diagnosiiiin Reading,” iilemffiluy }U.'r.i-, 

VII (April, 1930), tos. 
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has Iwcii aWp l<» «l frirl h si r^nmifsi for cliagnosing all cases in read¬ 
ing. Diagnmtic pitwiwJurc msiy be carriisl on by nicana of (i) uncon- 
irollcd olm'rvalions on subjcclivc judgment and inaccurnic 
measurements; rxatninali«»n of the field of disability and the 
adapiaiiofi of definitii; units of drill mulerial for the realization of 
indinclual objeclives; (Xl careful examination in the field of de¬ 
ficiency, iii\*olving a study and removal of conlrihiiling factors and 
fundamental causes; <4) rsacl lalmralory cxiKTirncntalion, resulting 
in the e.Maldisbmenl nf iirinciples and laivs which might improve 
instruction ilimugit art(ici|salion and elimination of basic causes of 
dcricicncies. In the study re|x»ried in this article, which was carried 
on during January, Fcdiniary, and March, the writer used the 
third pmcerlure listed in the diagnosis of the deficiencies in silent 
reading ttf an individual jnipil aiul of a group of jiupils in the Portage 
Training School, Kalamazim, Michigun. An attempt was made (1) 
to secure careful incasurcmenl in the field of disaliility, (2) to de¬ 
termine the sijccific causes of disabilities, and (.^) to remove these 
causc.s. 'J'Ih’ methotLs and materials us«l will be indicated, and the 
extent to which the procedure was succc.'aful will be shown. 

isun imm. cask stlwy 

The procedure used in providing remedial instruction lor an ituli- 
vidual will first lie described. 

VV. G, was an aliTt, well-dcvelojicfl girl, w^lio came from a good 
home in which both Hnglish and Dutch were spoken. The social 
status and the economic .status of the family were good. Tlic girl 
presented no liebavior problem, was happy, and took ploasvirt in 
active pla.v wjlji boys anti girksof her own age. Her chief interest at 
the time the study wa.s made was taking care of little children. Her 
\'isual and auditory acuil}’ were normal. The educational records 
indicaicrl excellent attendance and average work, or work above the 
average, in all .school .subjcct-s cf.vcept reading ami .spelling. W. G.’.s 
chronological age wa.s eleven year.s and eleven months. Consequent¬ 
ly, slie .should litive hceii in (frade VIat the time llie.study wa.s made, 
but .she was retardetl one year beeausc she entered school a year 
late. Pier ftbilillc.s in reading nnd in .spelling were measured by sev¬ 
eral tests before and after tlie remedial instruction was given, and 
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(lie rcHiiUs arc sluiwii in Table 1 . The Kijnsallaiiu il nn u'v- 

eral conlribulinjj; faciors whit h were jRiveii tluriiig (he <liaj!;iii*.sis nf 
(.he tlisabiliiy in rcachiiK arc shown in Tabic II. 

Dk^uosis. —The scortvs nn the initial lesls. whith are liivt-n in 
Table I, show an achicvcntciu in reading far below (he liflli grade 
level, esiiccially in wnrd rmigtiiti(»n. i»i abilily (o /oJImv ilirci Jiniis, 
in abilily lo read for lolal )neanin)4. ainl in abilily to tlelcnniiu* die 
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central ihoughl. The infnrinalioii nlH»m ihe< liil>l ui'en in die pre¬ 
ceding paragraph and the .scores given in Tallies I and U sliow (11 
that, aldiough she wa.s rclarded a year, her innate irilt-llei lual 
capacity was not a cause of her reading luindit ap; (>) dial such fac¬ 
tors os Visual and auditory acuity, vunivinnal viniirol, heahb. sehnol 
altendiincc, Social status, and econoinic status diil not need in be 
considered as coiUribuling lo die niinple.xily of die case; i,i) dial 
visual perception for words umi die selection of words w,te dei idedly 
poor; (4) that her reading vocabulary and visual inemory span were 
also limited; (5) and that she hud a marked di.saliilily in spelling. 














Obftcrvalicifi of Ihc pupil ^Jsiowal Jlial suhi; had hri method of attacking 
new words, that she had ditTHiilly in i>crccivlnjB; cjuickly and ac¬ 
curately ttilal word anri that df/Ticullie^ in syllatdcnlion and 

in clclccfing cortimoii word rlcmt nls and sipilicanL word dirfcrcnces 
were prciM'nl ti* a maikeil degree. It was also oppnrcnl that the 
ihild harl a hostile Jdlitnde lownrd reading anrl a decided lack of 
inlercst in this held. 

Remdid oiCiUMrct i ,, In order to remedy llibsiuialiuii, the im- 
medinle steps taken were to sliituilale an inleresl in reading, In 
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S:n>r!* '>r I'eFiu ft', ff-K Tesra or Djkibi mrnso I'Artoxs (Jivi.v 
j?i TMJ- or ItnnriuTirs is NcAiiive, 
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develop a more e.Meitsive reading vocalnilury, to proviile an effective 
method for allaeking new words, and to furnish drill in recognition 
of common word eleineiils and of total ft'ord forms. 'I’lie attempt to 
accomplish these olijeclives extended over a three-month jieriorl aiul 
was made by means of individual coaching in addition to the regular 
cla.ssrooin inslrnetinn. t’onsideralile elTorl was directed lowurd the 
stimnlatam of an interest in reailing anrl (he elimination of the 
hostile ailitnde of tlie ]mpil toward n-ading activities. 'Hie tlesirecl 
re.siilt WHS, in a ineasnri', nccompli.slieil liy removing the emjihasi.s 
wliicli liad Iieen phned on speed and com])rehensioii in the home 
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room, by assuring her of her abilily to increase her cnideney, and 
by poiiiling out the imixirlancc, salisfaclion, anti pleasure of read¬ 
ing. A brief note to her mother commenting on the progress achieved 
and suggesting interesting stories and remcdinl devices was the 
source of much encouragement to the child. 

5. l^rill was provided in delecting common word cleinenls ami 
significant details by the use of words such ns the following: 


Inhlc 

inn 


tin 

(ir4ir 

fighl 

tall 

projMJf 

liRlU 

told 

|jmi>trly 

might 

lilt 

|>nc»|K!rly 

right 

SIR 111 
light 


During tliia part of iJie iinslruclion it was neewsary to drill on the 
recognition and diffcrentialion of the fcdlowing words: 



?ind 

ihiiik 

thank 

hauil 

heard 

cfilcr 

inUi 

tlnwly 

'Ihur^lay 

cmpiy 

thirty 

purple 


lliiriecn 

fifteen 

imCurnI 

nature 

gTMl 



giant. 


3. Drill for quick and accurate perception of words was furni.slicd 
by use of the Horn-Shields Silent Reading Mash C'ard Ivwrci.sea.' 
Nine different types of word drills arc provided in these e.wniscs, 
three of which arc illustrated as follows: 

Eseh of these cards lelU the iiuine at somethin);. An I show the name ol each 
Oiing, tell nhat it can do. For exjini|fle, if) !<lunv you die wonl '‘)#.il>y," ymi 
luiylit say “cry," or "lau);h," or “kick." 

Each one of ihcse words Ulls what someone nr .somclliiiig ilneH. As y im see 
each word, tell me who or wimt could do tins. For exiuiiple, if I show ymi the 
word "fly,” you might say “bird." 

The pur{xise of this lesson is to make children fiimilinr wiili words dial are 

' KrncaL Ilotn and Grace M. SlileUls, ITorn*Slikl(ls Silriil Hradiiig Fljish Card t;*- 
crcUcs. Ilaston; Ginn & Co,, 1993, 
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MmiCar in ifew* cnlauir^m^ j.fersr familiar v^traiiuiao"- Tliis will prove 

inlwMm.^ afsrfj #.Wfm v:a.nf3y jarj cprsc^iLfkfjiiiaJ tterd?^. Say lo the pupiU,' 

I show yQn a Ml tm. 3mm. m.>t 4 ib^ii rmi^m ju^^i ihe mme or almoiiL ihc 
game. VMial wt.»? 4 nKiars^^? il^i? '.Wimr 

4 . Kxcriis^c’^ ft»r lhc/5rvckijwrnl of word kmiwlcrlge, hz^d on 

difTtrrcMtl jiJujKr?!^ ir^lSing rd turrcnl cveiiisij, ni’iwnpapcrj^, thil- 

clrcn*??i mjip^ino, rU * ^verr lllu^lralivc follow, 

J;.‘^'r;w#;).^r: A - Kimv 

MjL^lcr t berry immedaalrly Owik a ^tbarp ax^Jiral jiiHl as lie was Koinj^ ici j^ivc 

Ihc fiml Klrnkc He fn^ij be Hriio! a i^mall v^ike aayin^i, ‘‘Dr> ncii alrike me 

too lianl.” ila^lirr rbcn j all aixmml the rmim l« try and discover where 

the Kiile voice rowld have conisc fiom. lie IcKdio*! under the benth. Nobody! 
Me toked inlo I he CMplmrd Ih^'il wa^aiwayis idiul, NolKwlyt Me Jewked into a 
baakel of ^tvinga und f»dwM. Noli^iody 1 I le c\'cn openctl the door of the shop 
and looked out Inlo the sireel. Nolicsrlyl Who could it In?? 'lakiiig up the nx, 
he Kivvc a hjiM libw on iHe pkev «d vrcKnl, 

‘'Oh, oh, you have hurt me,'* ctieW the Mfne link vciirc. 

Vimi a word that wr. 

Find a ward lloil mc^in^w kJ jyoif. 

Find u ward Ural rnraiv^ fonl. 

Find two w'onU ihnl mean up. 

FrmI a word that tlmrilfe^s the ax. 

Find a ward that ilie voke. 

In how many pljicc» did Mnvlrr t ’hcrry haik? ^Vhc:^c du you think the voice 
came fromif Would you like to reatl the next |>araf{r:ipli iif this atory and find 
out where the s'ofce came (rrmi? 

Kxr.wciBK H SaviNu 'I’JiiNiiS in a Dffkkwknt Way 
T he folio win ft .sentences may be said in a dilfcreiu way. IIow would you siiy 
l)iem <!iffcrcnlly? 

t, 1 Iricd ten problems and Iwiil three correct, 
a. That American does not know (icrnian, 

3. Juim Rcis imek from Mimil every day sil three o’clock. 

4> lie lins laken the ink away from the desk. 

5. Our cow fiives a /jrcat rlcJil of milk. 

0 . Tlierc was .some water in the road yeslcolay, but it has (Iksappcurcd, 

7- A f;mid Htufloiit begins his work at once. 

l-'.XKMi'iHK C S»--i.r:cnNf'. iin; Knurr W<mi) 

From tljc folio wing list of words can yon select the ri^lit word to use in place 
of iha onti uudcrlined in i:;ich sentence?' 

'The (iciUcnces arc based on the story "'1 lie Koud Runner" in (lartnce R. Stone, 
Stone's Sitent Hook p. 1-5. Hostrmt I/ou^jliUin Mifllin Co., oj.??. 
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1. supply 

2. kill 

4, full af Irkks 

5 . strange 


6. iluring 

5. s^liinrl 
want 

f). iitrlnilrling 
lij, |M4nle(l 


I. n nny Uoy or nirl wlm livcji where ilitnc are llir*Ter«i, green and 
throufthoul the Hummtr ftJunild vlsil a i(e^rl| he ^vciulfi lln’nk it a very giiryT 
place. 

3, Dcscrlis arc CAU&cil by nf rain. 

3. Only those plants that iMh enrhire heat -ind dry weather are ablr in grow 
there. 

4. He luis while maik^im Ihc tip of Ins tail as if hail iUuV>rsi il with 

white paint, 

5. The bUiIc of Arizona has made a |mdiMniing iltc rdimititig of rtKid 
mnners. 

6 . They ilcsl roy many raulc,wikes. 

7. It would be difllculi to [irnvnk k«>rl for a whnk nciilful of yoiingi^ters. 

8. As a pel llie txntd runner is mi^fhlcvMms . 


Kxkmcisk D Fismwt; tiu: Wimu *ruAT Mr::Ass itir. 

Following is a list of wurrk. Find a word in (he slory *''J'he Kc*iHfl Knnrier’"' 
that means the same as — 


VAiX 1 

I. hot 

3. deprive 

3. unkind 

4, retain ur keep hack 
5> wanting a drink 

6. not the.same 

7. places 
a, sharp 


I'AUU 2 

I. Iiiintirtg akn}l 

3 . Jilt al oiuT 

3. wiihmit diiiUuliy 

4. Mwice 

5. act 

b. frdlcd 

7 . pl.iyn with 

8. ha It ling with 


Exercise E-'-^Fixoist; the 1‘iir,^sk That the Sawk 

Find a phrase in the alary "Flanl Kulihers''* that mcvinK the y^nm as each of 
those listed, 

1. make their own living 
a, tJic food on which the>' live 

3. leaves move in Uic air 

4. malerialft picked up from ji<dl, water, mid air 

5. together with the aid of sunivliinc 

* J^, cii, 

»Clarence R, Stonqj ''Plant Kohliers/' Shmr'i Sileni Rtniiwi, ptajk V, pjL 
DoaUni; llougliloti Miillln Co., 1937. 
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fi. in f^in^sj! 

j 1^1 aJU Jhn’v fcj^vr i)% Jk'T .?«t/ 

B. havE? liUk gfr^rp lo.vr* 

fj. ha^iL‘?m4rik«rj4r4 
ba\t! Ii»a4 J!>br4 indi^hlw% 

M. l 40 lol Ibf' 

is, i 4 mH\r l^fMvrarii^ ^.U\. 

I UV«sjir 

rmk4ir^ iht i^f>r4 l.haS IUr.^3 ^.Aipjrme^ Ibr lh(>ii|;;hv. 

A malhcrr Intt Sink b*y So she ^ 3 on; im |^i r Icmt wf t)icad, Thp IHile Ijdv 

%u&gonc s^ Siifitt? TIsr rm:^’ibrr ^rorsKlm'^l ^hm he cinild lie. JShe wulkcil lo 

she do*or ?ai.v«!m} h’m.c^;!4 msS ^(4 iHe many sfmefj!.. nic mother 

. 

wonief!! b-^lW 

1 w a Ij^hi hi mv Hht; h moviuf! l>ack and forili 

in the Ku%' Ae to j4ale in her kind, Now ifdic h pulling >\aler in ihc 

feiikcltle. I thnak i^lie h gi^eeJsng Stic is workinj^^ in her - 

bKjjfMtrrnr^d dining iriicm? kiuhr;i betlnwm 

llie b^hk. its iaU There m loilk cm the r^iMCt There is Htmic fruiL on ihc 
table> 'lln^e n on ihr i.jbk There h lairneal lim- Wlial meal are sve 
ulmul lo miy 

B«S»[wrr 4Jinnef liiiidi lircakfasC 

Kail liiiifkBv (% nut cim»-sirK \^HVHn 

wrife the -*4 cjo h of (lie fMihnvirij;; wmU. 


.iMd 

Will 

tired 

,4iarp 

weak 

unhappy 

IiihIi 

rcmcmhi^r 

d.irk 

1 nMiked 

t'fldd 



Results Al ilii* v\\i\ nf ilu* ihree mtinih piiriotl ecjuivalenl forms 
of the initial le^iis in reading were iiilminisUied. The ftiml scores 
given in 'ruble I slmw llial Ihe pupil imule gains in ul! phases of 
reading exrepi in rale of reading and ability to gel farts, which are 
nieasureil liy Tests U and III nf the Sangren AVoody Utiuding Tests. 
'Hie loss in rate is sigiiilicant and may be expliiinetl liy the fact that 
ernpIiUHis was [dare41 on iU'cnrac)' of response ntllicr than on rate 
of re.s[KJns(\ ]| is irib'rrsling in note that, wliile no reinerlial instnio 
lion was pivividcd in spelling, iJiere was a gaij> of one year uiul tliree 
months during the ihree-nmrUh interval, 'riie average net gain in 
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reading abilily as mcasurcfl liy Uicm.' tesls was nnc year ami I'lvc 
months, and significnnl gains were made in spcdfic abilitii's, suih 
as word rccognilion, following dircclioiLs, dcUrniining rmlnd 
thought, and organization. In adililirtn to iltcsc Ungihlc achieve 
menfs, tlte impil gave cvidcni;:*; of an inrrca.sial desire? U» read, a 
inarkwl gain in ability to attack new words, and the at'<]uir<im’iil of 
confidence in her aliilily to read elTcttively. 

sritov OP DISAllH.lTlKS l.S’ BKAtUNC! OP A {;R0VP 
The proceelure which lina been (Uilllncsl illustrales a jdan of re¬ 
medial instruction applied to an individual. A similar appliialiim 
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may be made to a group. Hrieny staled, the pnaedtire in this study 
was to diagnose and provide rcmcilial iiiKlnu lion for a ttriuip of six 
boys ond two girls in Grades IV AT with intelligence r|uitlieiu« 
ranging from 73 to roo. 

Dic^nosis .—The procedure used in diagiiods was fi) to apiily 
specific measures of different ruailing abilities; (2) to nimlyze the 
influence on pcrformancD of .such fatUirs ns inP'lligeinr, inalnrity. 
and grade status; (3) to make individual iliiigiio.'ii'S and, in vi far as 
possible, to isolate the cliief faclor.s conlrilmling to disabilities in 
reading; and (4) to determine individual and group needs from it 
cai’cful analysis of the data. 'J’abic HI $nmin!iri?!c.s the facts uiam 
which the actual diagnoses were made, Pupils 3, 3. and H iiccotn- 











WSAJUUTIKS IN RIIADJNG Up 

plisjicil rrtur h rri<tr<“ in r<:!al i«n (t» Jlic-trtcjipacil}* llian the others in the 
gTOUj). ?, wIki high scores on ihc reailing tesla, 

wasreiwrted (n Jh” doing noBalWarlory work in rcatiing. A stiuly of 
ihis pupil dtischwed ihe fn* 11 hat he w orked best under pressure. 

Rmfdki mmurfs. Informal inslniclion which was given two 
half flays each week }«»r a periwl «f three hkmiiIis supplcmcnlcd the 
regular claas wnik in rciidine. The |ni|nls were gmuiwil according 
Ur (he (JT|K? of ins(ruilion and skill necessary lo the rcalizalion of 
llieir inrlividiial g»m!s. I ltls gTnufring svas flexilric st» that pupils 
passed from graup to group as the ncwl aorsc. The fad that the 
cliildreii were w'alcMl at movable desks itcrmillerl easy grouping and 
eonlributdl much to (he friwidly* spirit of the class, 'J'he classes in 
remedial inslruclion were nol formal classes; rather the periods were 
given lo variisl reading activities, group projects, and individual 
amfcrenccs. KiTort was made in bring to each individual a realiza¬ 
tion that the ability lo read well was of vnhic to him and that he 
posscsstMl the capacity to increase, hi» reading skill. Subject matter, 
practice material, and drill devices were irrovitlcd to meet definite 
reading tiecris. This material was selectcri not only from the .si.v 
supplcineiilary readers used I>y the group but from newspapers, 
papers rlescriliing curri’iii events, and children’s magazines. The 
greatest diflicuily encountered wns (he ailaptatimi of riefiiiite unii,s 
of sulijecL mailer lo (he realization of .specific objectives of the indi¬ 
vidual and the group. Individual uasignmenl sheets were sent lo the 
honw-rmmi learbcrs in order to enlist their fuil co-oi)cration. An 
example of the individual assignment .sheet follows. 

Niitnc; 1). J. .Sultjccl: Ucading 
Objcciivc; To develop ability lo gather facts. 

Subject ^J.^llcr To IJc U-Sed; Kcafl chii|tUT assujcgeslcrJ in Lewis and Rowland 
leader. 

Aclivilics: t'ollovi' ilirccluios as listed in Kxcrciscs It and I, 

.S‘;>ctial 'I'cai lier......- ..... I>alc--- 

K.VKkCtsi: If .A.mhi.h IlKAri.s' 

I'roni wlitil I he story .says can you tell what rc.siii is? Wlial a fossil is? Wliicli 
of the two explanations of making amber do you ilniik is true? Wldeli do you 
like Ifctlcr to believe? U’by? 

' Till' rpirsliiijis in lids escrcisir are from Williiini 1). Lewis and AlbetL Lindsay Uow- 
lanil, Ihc SiUut gfiit/m, Hook IV, p. 3i.|, I'liiladclphia: Jolm C. Winston Co., i<j33. 



1^0 TIIK Kr.KMK>n AkV St lUOj. JtniKSAl,. 

SupptMjc i'ou wem an isrta^-t Jnr nhin ^Ui<ry. Wlikh 

woulrl yon c1HKhsc hiakd jnclures t.>t imA w)w.l yoy jinl. sin m^:h aHclure? 

KxavsmK 1 ‘Tm: A» 5 iu;'trja 

‘‘The afuiroiieh of'jijirini; h lunni^jirpi; Sht! ^ii h,'an»l 

again over much of ntjrlh«rr n , Kvcrv/^l^cre nhr phie 

regioru of the Aialc an*] in n few nhikinc^^ lo ihe ?sf«5i(h ."^lyv 

blosMim i*i sural herahi, 

“Doubllc^'t there in no olher llo^rr !Ji;ii •>s?r> 50f?nK»nea m ih?? Kr-asil?! i^f 
many a Michigan man ami woman narr4 foirm l^^-y or gni in ahe ne?th aiiilfveis 
ihe fragTiiiil arlmiu^. 

*‘Xol irilrcquenlly ihln Ihmcr fsi foimul l!c^i4r: 9he Jemn^sil+i of 

snowdriUs, Fluwxir-lovm, however, d\i caris; !o ma ii mrrm I4w?m m 
early. For ihc [wtsi Bi^vcral year^^ il ha?* hm\ lo gnil lorih on?4«nu 

ably early flowerij by wanin weruhtr, in Uip Jrrx^cs- ihal Me nm Ui 

follow ihe warm «pcl!!!i ihc sirhnluj^ arc? loin 

much of llieir damly fragraurti/'* 

’Whal flower h menimmeid in p^nagsfviij'ih'vf 

AVherc (iocfi U i^row? 

Kxplain ^'spring's sural heroM 

Why do folk like ihc arhnlUi??' 

Hoc?* I he arbuhis ever Ido^swsm |iii| i^r 

IdsL ihc word.^ ihai ytm do mt 

Re-rad ihc firsl paragriipli^ i^nd iHto, l«y wriiJu^^ vJkcI y.<!)n iheck 

your comprclicfviiitm of the |kiira;^rajdi, 

-Al the ml nf llie llin c' lnonlli |H ri<Hl t diiiiviih nl forms 
of the inilial lesls were sitrlniiriisUTeil, Ihe rrMiUs ;6re diowii in 
TableIV- Thejicoresoii lheSan>?rcnAVt?tii|y ki adin^ Ti si?, indii ale 
an average gain in graik? score of i,a; ihose on (hr (kind? Krading 
Test, an average gain of 1.9. 

The results .mured in (lie sMidy of ilu? grou|> need ;h^uio: i ^jdana- 
lion ami interpreUlioii. lliif gains in srorr^ may Ivavr lM4-n. al 
least to some extent, Iho refill of iiu rraM il familiarily vvii!i ihe lypi* 
of items used in ihe lesils. -A eomparis^ni of iln: inenlid gmde ages 
with the initial and final j^uires indhaiis llinl st vnal |»ii|dls ap* 
purently made greater gains than (hrlr inmlal lapat i(y wairanii d. 
Observation of the childrtii showed ihal ilirrr was a inaikul cliaiigr 
in attitude witli regard to (he ini|>in(;uue of rradiiig, which on 
doubtcdly rosnlUfd in grejiler riTori |4i rrad rllVt livriy. "I hal llu?re 

* Rxccipl from a UeTvsfKHpcr sUpry. 
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was a mf.*rc dtsiunlp ifeaic l«* read was cliearly shown by the fact 
that the ntiniiKT of lakctt from Ihc liltrary was Rreatly iii- 

crewi. Impiovcnicnl in reading cflicicncy should probably result in 
a transfer of training which would Iw nmnifcM in ability to do otlicr 
school Mwh, However^ this pha^sc of the* prohlem was (on conipli- 
calwi for iiis’estigation wndpr thp existing ocindilions. 
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Sl^ilMAKV 

'I hisslutly prewnts the rcMilis of an aUeinjil Ut make iliagiio.ses 
ami provide reini’dial iiislrin lion in reading for an individual and 
for a group of chililren. 'I'liU plan was carrletl out by means of (i) 
mcasurcnient in tin* field of dis;ibiliiy, (2) study of the i)rim.iry and 
contributing causes of tin* ilefu iemy, f.v) diagnosis of tin; nature of 
(lie defn ieiuy basiai on the liinlingsresuliing from (lie measurenu nt 
of the defn ieiu ies and from llu* study of (he causes, and (4) udapta- 
lion of remedial materials to iinlividnal aiul group needs. At the end 
of three nunilhs of instruction the individual pupil whose case was 
used illustratively in tlussliidy made an average gain in rciiding aliili- 
Ly of oru! year and live moiitlis. '1 lie average gain for the group was 
one year and Heven monllis. There were also e.vicleiices of an increased 
desire In read ami a greater apjneciation of tin- value of the ability 
to read. 




A STUDY OF THE St lini,A.STIC ACTUEVEMEN* J>; IX 
HIGH SCHOOL OF r(jril,S WHO HAV 1 -: HAD 1 JOU- 
BI.E FROMOTIOXS IX' ELEMENTARY SCIR W)I, 

T. F, KNi:i.K 

Isaac C- I'JsUtn ,Scnfof High Sclwts), F^lkFiiffan (I'y, Ift'SiafMi 


The policy of the sui»erinlcnclcnl of sHukiIs, in Michigan Cily has 
been lo urge principals and locKens iit I he elcnirsAary f« hiwls lo 
give douljlc promotions lo those pupils who show oulsIsimSing ahip 
ily. TJiis ixilicy has met with sonic opiwisitioii from tiarhers ainl 
principals in the clcinerilrtry schools and from leadiers in liie high 
school. Many clcmenlary-scliwl lencliers think thal., cvm | hough n 
pupil may have the ability to carry the work of an Hflvaniid graflc. 
he will have missed so much fiuulanienlnl subject iniilier through 
having skipped a grade that he will later Ih? hantlieapiHHl in his high- 
school work. Some of the high scliwl leathers have advanced the 
objection that pupils who have l>een accelerated in elrmenlary 
school arc unable to do their higli siluKtl work wdl becauM’ of in 
complete training and that, ns a result, they tefol to hmrr the 
scholastic atandards of ihcir doasts. CVinsetpiently, the auiHTinleiul- 
CDt asked the writer lo make an invesligalioii to determine Iniw llie 
high-school records of such pupils compared with tinea* t>f other 
pupils. 

From the records of the clanses gr.irKialiiig from the eighth grade 
in the elementary schools in Michigan City at tlu; cIom* of the lirsl 
and second semesters of the sdutol year 1925 2ti were obtained the 
names of all pupils having had one, two, or three double promotions. 
No pupil had had more than three double proniolhnis. In the spring 
of 1930 the high-school records of nil the aeteleraleil ptiiiik wim wen- 
in the Senior High Sdtool at that lime or win* had already graduated 
were invcsligalcd. Two hnd graduated, and the remainder were Si-n- 
iors within eight weeks of graduation. The riumher of pu|nl.s with 
records of double promolioiKS and the iiumber and lu-rienliigi! of 
those continuing in high school arc given in Table L Tlu* dutii arc 
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limilcd 05 ihffre arc few ira^« of pupilii wilh 1 wo double promotions 
and only one irasc of a pujHl wiUi ihiw double piDmolions. How ever, 
all available rlala have Iwtjo u»e»!. 

From Talde 1 ii is noted that Ibe fttrcenlagc of the accelerated 
group continuing in high schotil is large. No atiempl was made in 
this study to deiennint the j wfcenlagc of the non aca'lcralcd gradu¬ 
ates from the eighth grade who cxmiinued in sdiool. The liigh-schoo) 
prindf^al made a detailed study of the pupils who entered high school 
In 1924 and found that only 40.1 |ier cent of t hesc were graduating or 
were still in scIwm)! at the dmte of the schtxil year four years later. 

TA8LE I 

.VirMRata »r tVrtus Wuo G«A»eArai iuom Eioutk Gkade 
MUM or Dtoeeiue Paowfirjwjfls ami NnuoEa 

CitwTiseiso IK llion Sciiooi. 
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Unfortunately, there had l«eii a change in the marking sy.slcm 
during the lime that the accelerated pupils under study were in high 
school, before the change four marks were given: E (excellent), G 
(g'wd), E (fair), and I’ (failure). After the change five marks were 
used: A (superior), II (giHul), C’ (average), I) (jHior), aiul E (failure). 
Table II show.s the numlier of gnide points given to each mark in 
equati/ing the old and new sy.slems. 

Table III .shows the scholastic records of (he acccicratcd group in 
higli .scIuMil. The records of two other groups are given in (bis table 
for coniiiarisr)n. This lalde com|)ares tlie inarLs of the ncceleriited 
gro«[) witJi the mark.s of ibt* .Senior clas,s of 19.30 not indiiding tlie 
forty-four riU'mlier.s of Hit; accelcrtilcd group. Ivvclu.sivi; of tliu iic- 
celorated [ni|>i].s, there were j 10 members in l)ie Senior c!ns.s. 'I'nlile 
HI sliow.s that Die average number of grade jioints .secured by the 
noii'acceleraled members of Die class was 1.8 as comjiarcd wilb 2.0 
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for Lhcaccelcralf'fl ijrouj) unrliTsliifly. is alsr> shown ihal Ihe per- 
ccnlagt! of A'r ancl ihe iwrcemagcs of H’s anri (’> rrceivt-fl Ijv lhc 
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accelerated pupils cxg4l^hI<h! the ajrresimnding rervived 

by the noii-acceleratefl ScMiiors by 4,J and 7,0, ref^jw^GlivcIy, Oji the 
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otherJmneb thepercenlage.s of I)\saMd Ivs n irived l/y iJir non ap* 
celcraLcd Seniors exceeded ihe corresimmlinK pcri'eiiiagrs reeeivi rl 
by the accelerated pupils by 9.5 and ii.i, re.sjieilively. 

A randont sampling ^YH3^ secured by using tAvry cij'liieenlli nanu* 
on the higli-achool roll. IWly-six pupils were ilius Mrlet icil wliusi* 
records were compared with those of the forty six pupib in the ae- 
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ccU’ralc'*ll gn»5ip. *»»• im |ai>U» m. “fhc irtlilt sht>wa lliat the 

averagr inirttirt r ns gnwfi' pnjjjiii, ranu'd liy ihc forly-six pupils 
sfIccJrd itl mnd«m nas > afrn|mric«fl with 2.0 earned by (he pu¬ 
pils in llie Hfcrleraird ginnip. ’ITic perttnlages of A's niul of IJ’s 
and (r's received Siy die nccckr.'iiliwi pupils exceeded the corrcstKHul- 
ing iwrcenlagrs reci’5ve4l l»y ilie pn|iiis in (he random .sampling by 
15.5 and 13.5. rcsjircUvidy. On iJieolher hand, (he percentages of 
J)V ami Iv's recrivrj l)y ihe jiupils in l!ie random jwimpSing tst- 
cceded llic r4»rrrsp«iMilit?g iMTcenlagcs rm’ivcd l»y the aca'leratcd 
pupils I ly 17 0 and »o n„ rr«i«’clivcly. 

TABJ.e IV 

XirMBM or FAii.ire(Ki Xaoe ix Kack or Seven Hioti- 
!Sc(n;»«9j. DEPAmMtjrwi nv 'IVelvr I'unia wmi 


Hlr'( 'r*S()rt nr Pr<i-BI.C I‘K«Mf|tlON9 

^falhKrmntioi 5 

KiigiUh 

Fmn li .am) I. ,1 

HhUiiy. . ? 

Cwnimcrt-'ui) ■i’ 

Hciiriicc. 4 . . , i 

Vi«.inordil . 1 

"iMTal . . 17 


Of live nirly six pupils in lliis study, only three hcul failed to la; 
promoted at any lime in ilm elementary scIkkiI. These three were in 
llic grouf) liaving htnl only mm double firomotion. One had failed llm 
first semester of the first grade and had skipped the first semester of 
the .seventh grade, later having three suljjcct failures in high school. 
Another had fiuled the .st'cond semester of the seventh grade and had 
.skipped the first .seme.sUT of the eiglilh grade, later having one fail¬ 
ure in a high-selnKil subject. The third had failed tlie second semes¬ 
ter of the third grade three limes, skiiipcd the first scmc.ster of tlie 
fourth grade, and failed the second semester of the sixth grade. This 
pniiil had had no failtir<'.s in high .scluNd. 

‘l'\vel\T of the forty-six jmpils had failed in higli-scluiol .sul)jccls. 
Tablt! IV shows the deparlment.s iu which failures were niiule and 
tlu; uuiulier of failureH in each deiiarlnient. One person failed in 
three subjects, lliree failed in two .sidijects, and eiglit failed in one 
subject, These pupils were in the grouj) with one double promotion. 







BUILDING ENGLISH COXTRACri'S EOK 
THE DALTON PLAN 

M.AVLKY K, JKWIX 

A«lanl l>irw;lar, tjunojUim 1 irtirnl, 

KI.LA C. nniKN' 
ririjo;rr« Srhm»l, I 

This orliclc lelis how ihc iciicliers in two cIciiKHilary sthiwL, in 
Detroit preparcfl English lis^nn shrels, or coniracls, tor ua* in 
classes organized on the Dalton I'Inn. Tlie prcwwlure uw<l will be 
dcscribcrl under six headings. 

1. Sluiy of (he philosophy and principles umMyin^ ihr pi-n. . 

Before tlic teachers were ready to begin the formal work of writing 
contracts, it was necessary for them to bwmie familiar with the 
philosophy and principles underlying the plitn nlmut to l*e irie<l. 
The teachers read and discussed the available literature defiling with 
the Dalton Plan, This Hlmlurc indudeid lidimlion on llir Ihtlloii 
Plan by Helen Parkhurat,' 77 /t- Didlon iMbortilory PIm hy Evelyn 
Dewey,’ Edueatin^ for Kesponsibility,* utitl numerous mag.i/ine 
nrticlcs which deal with difTcrcnl kinds and degrees of imrividuidiwil 
instruction. 

2 . Thorough study of (he subject matter lo be used. After llu' leaeli- 
era had become acquainted with the philoMiphy of tin* |ibin. lliow 
who were chosen to build the contracts familiuriKed llieiiisdvis with 
Lite material in the Course of Study in English of ilie lleiroil Pulilic 
Scliools for Grades V and VI, the bcKiklcts entitled Sdf lldp Rcdu'- 
dial Lessons in Cupilalizntion and l^unduation' ami Sdfdidp Rnur- 

' Helen PnrkKuOil, ndutsliiht on thi iXtknn J'lrin. Xrw I". I'. I i 'l. 

1922 , Pp. xvlli+ 27 B. 

’ Evelyn Dewey, Thi Iktt«n /jWdtory Wjk. Xcw Vmk: 1;. I'. l)iao«ii Mm, 

I’p. xH-iji, 

* Eit(tctllii[for ReiffOnubilily. lly McmlirHiif llie tarnliy iif il»r SmiHIi 
lIlHli Schoel for Girls. Kew York; Macniilliin fo,. niJi'i. fii. xviii t ii!i. 

< AfninJe S. Bowles, Sdf-Utip RennM Uifimi jw if»fY 

Delroil, Miclilgon: Bwrd ol Educnllon, i^jg. I'p. ^o. 
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dial in Gr,‘ 3 mniMkd PWms* an*! the leJtllKwks lisseiUiah 

oj lin^iiih by JVars«iii ajiil Kirchwey’ and Oral and WriNrn Ensfis/i 
by Poller, Jesu bhe, and (Jiinel ’ As ihcse are ihe materials and text- 
lawks iiBcd in the re^idar jlassrKwjnis in ihc elementary schiTols in 
Dclmil. a fem)wlr<ljte of (hrir fonlenls (iruvided the leacljers with 
ihc batSsj^mund ncrrsMiry lu enalik llirin lo tirganlae in wriltcn /orni 
l)ie items lo ht laught in earli grade, 

.3, Thf dkimn nf Ike tmrse of tludy far rath grade hila Jiw equal 
fujrls.- v\(li;r I hey had fafniliariaerl ihcnisclves wth the subject 
mailer, llic next slqi in the jm»cetlorc hillowwl by the writers of the 
cantracls was la ahiain a comjirchcnsiv'e view ol all the material 
for cadi grade and then lo ditddc Lite whole amount of material 
into live ttjiuij parts, as nearly as possible, each part representing 
the work for one rmmih of the semester. The number of items to he 
taught in each grade under each topic - such ns grammatical forms, 
capilalizaiion and fiuncliiation, and Icticr-writing—waa divided 
equally, one hflh licing induderl in a conlract for each of the five 
months. 

i). The. arraugnnml ijf Ihe prahlms in a skeklon onllinc for each 
JMCHtf/," ■ The fcmrlh and the fifth steps in the procedure seem to the 
writers (0 he the mo.sl iiufairtant steps in the process of cotUmet- 
huildlng hecaiise they deal wdth pulling the material into form 
suitable for Ihe pupil, 

'l'he!iU|)crvi!M*r,sof Knglish in ihc Dcparlincnlot language Educa¬ 
tion in Detroit have recommended a program for use in .all gradea, 
such as is shown in ihe typical |>rogram given in Talilc I. This plan 
allots lime within ihe monih for ihc study of each large topic — 
grammalical forms, caiutalizalioii and punctuation, etc, In the work 
of huiltliiig Ihe oulline of the conlracls, the writers found this plan 
most valual)!c and followed it exaclly. The iwograin given in the 
laltlc was adopted as a guide tor each of the five contracts for 
tirades V and \T. 

S, Utivklt fi, Srlf Uflp linHfMai I.mous in CiVtPiirriifiOViW Fvnus. Dclroil, 
MicliigATi: IlLuni o( HOiMuiioM, IV' 

' Ifcnry Critir iinil Mary l-'rnilcrika Kirrliwcy, En^UsUi l irsL 

p|>. .ijowS; pp- CJilrnwo'^ v^nlcrican Hook (>)., tyi5. 

^ ^fiUon i'. 1 ‘oIUt, n ;inil Uftrry (k (Jilkl, Ornt iml llV/Vic/J /'jigiiWi, ('oiu- 

plclc Duuk, Cimo &: Co,, loar IV- iv l- ltW l'XXNiv. 
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It seemed desirable Ui have two |>cr5tHis work Uijiclher in making 
conlracta and to assign the vv*irk acomiiiig U* the |Msriini!ar abililv 
of each jicrson. One of the two iiersons was resfwnsiiile for the ar¬ 
rangement atul assembling nf the crtnlrarls as well as for the 
writing of certain of problems. I'he oHirr persmi was rc- 

8 [K)nsible for outlining the work anri writing th«r problems jn'i lainiiig 
to literature. For instance, in one sditwil the KnsJish (e.uber and 
the teacher of literature w-erc selwled to svrile and i nmpilr ibr nm- 
tracts. The English teacher wies rcs|joiisible for ouilisdng the snljjccl 
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mailer for each grade, for writing i)ic introrbniion to ibe i o»mai is, 
for preparing problems in gratnnulical forms ami in iap)lali/::ilitm 
and punctuation, and for assembling the coinpleif i oiiirai Is 'I'be 
teacher of Ulcratute wrote llie pr<.iblems in oral and written i oiii]S);-i - 
tion atidiu letter-writing. The preparation nf imtldeinsdealiiiv. with 
the subject and the predicate was divida! biTwccn the l wn li ;n bet.' 
This division of labor produced welllialaiiced ami satisfarlury mn- 
tracts. 

5 . Sidling Ihcjorm of expression l4> die inulmlnudiim nj die /ntpils 
in each gr«f/c.~Tlie importance of the liflh step in (be itrnt eiluie 
cannot be cmpltasized loo forcibly, for it is obvious ihnl ibt* ui.irnirr 
in which a problem is slated dclcnnincs the pupirs uiiilL‘r-.lundiiig ni 
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lh« nialcria! sojUaiHr*! «n Pfjs* pmWn'Hi WHilr* a Icacher may .supple- 
meal ihesla I*.’««'»! ni a pmMrm m order to clarify it. a contract Is 
usually rears l>> a p5Ji>iS iMpJorc ihe oral explanation can be made. 
Thus, U is dillitiill l« clear isj* any tonfusion in a cluld's mind cauiic'd 
by an ambigwous exprc*«on Ilcrrcdore, each problem in the ccni- 
Irat ts was exprcasisi'id, as rirarly as hi such a way as to give 

A correct first imjiirssjon to the (nipib 

When the proldmiii wi re wrillen. two jKiinls were kejrl in miinl; 
(he neicssily of providinj^ stimulation for the pupils and the ne¬ 
cessity of giving A clear, drfinile »iaienienl of the work la be done in 
iBiiguage suitable for the |iu|Nk of the particular grade for \vliich 
the contract svaa intended, 'llie slimnlalion prepares the pupil for 
(heproblems in the cojilrart Tor example, T’roblems .j oiul 5 of the 
first wmU's rvork in C’cmtracl IV for tirade VB rcail as follow.s: 

In j'oDr lowv'riJ'almw «ill> ^ wor playmate# lw« lilllc wunls ili.cl you tiso 
very ripen are "yrs'' and '■tin,'’' In ymir mmlcl cunvcrsaliuii this week I'nid nnu 
o( ihm w(ird«. Xoiiic the imnduation mark llial is usol with it. tiring twn 
sentences, carli inniaining nrie nt ihr#<e lilllc wiirils, to your conrerciire. 

Ill your Iwwik SrSj UtSp Hmfiiuil txaina i» iAifiHittiMlim aiul I’unctiialiau, 
|wge IS. lawson lo, several senlenrcs arc given in wliiih these two words arc 
lOfiK Wiir rir.iJ work ha.i |jrljie<l you. su lliis wrillcfi lesson will give you no 
IToul)k*. 

fi. .S'/nr/Hg ///r fiifrfiftsc atui trcu/oig f//e ulmosphere 0/ Ihc coulriicL 
'lb present a ctiiiiract and the [irolilems It contains without giving 
its pur|K)sir nr witiumt prnvirling slimulatlon aiirl creating ihu 
alrmisphert- wliit li will apiH'ul In the i liihl would dull the interc.st of 
any pujiil and dideat the piiriKtsi.' nf the plan to aid the child to 
grow. If a lovi* nf beauty in language Is to be developed, the manner 
in w'hicli lilt* material placed at the dis|Ki.siil of the child is e.xpi'c.s.He(!, 
as well as tin; mode ni introduction to tlie maleritil, i.s of lir.st im- 
iwrlance. Create the proper alino.sphere, and the child will re.spond 
to it. The writer.'! of llii> contrael.'i, by inlroilucliig each conlnict 
wilh an ideal toward wliich llie child might aspire; anil by [)iesentiug 
siiinnlation which woiilil eanse him lo atliuk each lechnicul jrrolilem 
wilh inlere.sl, aUcm|»led lo provide a meiins for Uu; child to de- 
vekiji the desire and will lo work. Ivach conlracl is inlioduced in a 
manner similar lo that used in ConlracL II for llrade VIH, the 
introduction of wliich follow.s. 
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A few mtmllifS f vjs^iicirl Jbc T.kamia d ks \hff. e^liibiL 

of piclura (tabled by iarlifeL^ ii>i ^3.r ^llrrjikin mm lo one 

cailcd **Thc Sli^m Shovd/’ A l.H«! hfr.’^vy hvm. ITie 

muftcia of ihehorw liullgc^l m llwy fmlkA th^ ^4* «3^fJ i mm ihe piu 

I could almosl tor Ik noj^ of iJie isfejami m \l p:T75rrr lo ihc 

engine. 11 « fttcni? of blKpr, miw! 1 uod^i'F^Jo-fwi i!< Wfiiy Ifnijti fmiorc mfm 

so real Lo fuc? ihe Jirli.?^» tol !-<.<) Jk 4:'ahm in juat 

I lie riglu places on \m aon-^. IJc mlicT^r hu •fOJtie. lie 

had wrtlched ihe movefiieolA of \mth ^li^d m <;.wfM^lly m they 

worketl dial, wlicn he iminicfl a pkiuic. ik men and apjmtm! In k 

ill aclion. The wlkl had kamiDfl ^11 ik (vm «trl iNl. Ihose 

wholcKikcd al hia (itfiinling the whkh lie it should 

give. 

A piclnre Ldbaslory in {mni. I^kr mA | 5 ;n~c^ ct.pieft*ed 

either orally or in wTillai form* Jtsal m tk AHh\ k'-iroe^l h<m In U54? paint and 
how to draw’ animals and m<^ in a^rlion Sh^i Die mi^hl Bdl a sJ^sjy «ranv;is, 
just BO must w Icam how lo m< emr MlSvi? To le'^m in well 

before others and lo write so lhal they tm undcf&i^nd sind c^jny wh.it we have 
lo tellii Ihc privilege of ts'try kmy m4 girl. 

To help UB lo undmland more inldSig^'nsly Ihe narne mar KoglS^h 
lliis itionlh'fi contracl will ironuin iht following; Ctl oral wrhtrjn r^mtfwwi- 
lion, (3) Icllcr-wriling, (4) the correct \t^ of si.ml ihiJ rorreci 

use of ''Lilia’’ and ‘‘lluil,” (5! dtvidcMl r|U^dalinits, foii ranou hi 'An ^'id and 
(7) tlicBubjccl and llie pretlicatt. 

An iiilroduclian of this kind aroua^ lln? Inh rrtil nf ihr inifnl ninl 
gives him a gcjieral vkw of his crUire miUrait. lor^irinl «if u Imhl 
atntement, a simple illuslralbn wm given Ui inlnidiur n lycltnical 
problem, as in tlie following ejcamidc Inken from l^rcildi^m 5 of llie 
second week’s work in Con I met IV for Gx,vk VIB: 

\\c arc lold that ^fr. Fond kiiimis ik \mH ol ioi iVrJ! shai he 

can lake a madiinc apart and then rebuild it- You wiM \wA to k ju^t an well 
acquainted with the paru of the Kngli^^h hng«;i^c\ Ik !!wrfeii!!n id Hidijeeis 
and predicates from the following Miilcnciss, which were i^iken fr^m 9 lie story 
''The Sclfiah Giant/* will help you- *^I1 k us;e rd tin* \'nu’M hr 1 liii!iKi> hi 

Grade VH, Conlmcl I, Week IV, I'nildcin % v.lU help you in ^Hcvfiug iIh? 
subjects and predicala and in writing than rMirci ily ]ti yum 4i, 

1. Many diiklrcn played in the gianl'fi giir«is*n. 

2. Soft green gra*^M grew here. 

3. lIcAUtiful trees sIckkI over the gr:rH, 

,p Tile (>cflcli trees bursl into ddkale bheisiMiiu 

5. The birds sang svvcetly. 

6. The giant arrived home. 
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j. He saw chi!i<!jOT pfeyiijg in l!«; 

S. The mmk «»!ji3<kirl wy »»#«:? . 

In ofdtT ihjil llic slimiiJalioji may be ,^lia/acU)i;j', the ivriicra of 
conlracla must Ite fam)li»r n»l tmly with I'mgUsh but with art, sci¬ 
ence, music, clc. 'Ilirsc jVUIa can be usetl to inlrotlucc the pupil to 
a study of English ainrl i«i give him vicarious experiences by means 
of the most valvialde instnimcnt of lire Unglisii-.siHiakiiig peoples - 
their language. 

After the irnihicma had l»cn wrilicr), their sequence was de- 
Icrnuncd in acttmlancc with the plan of work siiown in Table I. 
One prolilem wa.« provided for each day of the week, each week’s 
problems lidng numlicred from i to 5. The contracts were then 
mimeographed in quantities suflictent to provide a copy for each 
pupil in the grades for which the material was amslrucicd. 



'ITIK CLASSIFICATION OF KRRORS 
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This article |»rest’itls a (Kirtial aiialy&iis tif llpwe i-rrcirs in ward 
recognition which may Ije dassillctl as reversal, omission, inserticni, 
or suballlution of IclUrs, TTic [runx^c of ihis analyst is in discover 
principles wnth tegarrl to the rrccurfence of these particular ermrs 
which may he of value in the diagnosis of the reading pwa-ss. 

The data usctl were secured frmii the oral resiwoisv*; of (our hun¬ 
dred urban children in Grades II V Ui alwnil ten lliousainl short 
exjwsurcs of words and phrases in the lndiisto«tn|M*. The instru¬ 
ment used was of the Dearborn-UiiRfehl isjrlaide type. Ivach dilld 
made Ills own exposure at the tlircdioii of the examiner. Kadi word 
or phrase was cxiioswl hut mice, anc| each exit»isnr(r wns for nne- 
tcnlh of a second. Thus, rmly one eye lixatinn was aiiorded. 'I be 
material used consisted of words assumetl to Ih; luifamiliur In the 
cliildrcn and of words assumed to Ire more or less fninilinr, (lie latter 
being selected chidly from the tirny Oral Kcading I’ijraKraplis. 
Three lists of words and two lists of phrase.s were arriingeil, with 
twelve exposures on each list. ‘Hie list refrrr<'<l to in ihifj arlide is 
as follows, the starred words being taken from (he Gray Gr.il Read¬ 
ing Paragraph.s. 


*K« 

KM'llV 

*ai 



^tVr'^llUCfl 

*Dncc 


piiiB 

‘’iMliui;’ 

'aher 



When a child was examined, he was Inbl that a v.nnl wnubl go 
by and that lie should say Ilut word if he knew it. If he diil imi 
know the word, he was to tell all the letters lui inubl see. whether 
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one or mcirc.' A n^prinsc naming only a fov IcUcra was scUlom tic- 
ceplwl as ifnnal, Furlher inqnirj’ was imde, such an "Whal letters 
tlld you »tT in Jlie ni!'M!r> AwS a! theimrl?” Jjince there was only 
one csprifsiirc ol a given the Irtlcrs refwrlcd oouhl be only 

ihoBc tthirh wr’fe >rm in ihis rxjsssurc or a guess. 

It muMt Iw mnci«!« jrol, Mhrn ilim^ resfKpnscs arc cxamlnctl for 
errors, iHal they nir iiHviimjdeii' since only the resjgMises made 
aloud arc inflvided. I'lie irn]4icil re:fi|»(>n»e ilmi was firsl set off by 
the sight of the word, the notnluer of rliiTcrcnt rcs[ionsc« that the 
child made in.Tiiidibly Sn lore givdng one aloud, and the ciTcct that 
cadi of these im|ilici! r* ?<jwinses had on the following response could 
not Ikt detertwirKsi. .An rRomple of (he iritxjmplctcness of the evi¬ 
dence is al'kmied in resjwjjmrs made to the word "mouse's" in isola¬ 
tion. Several ebibiren rc5|iomh'd, “Mice. No, mouse; there’s a pe¬ 
riod Iw." It is mil known whether the ii[Ki.slmiihc suggested / and 
logelhtr with an initial res-jnuisr of “mouse'' lerl to the child's say¬ 
ing “mice," w'hclhcr the word “mmiscV sviggesiwl the plural and 
then the word ‘'mice" during a iwriorl of confu.sion over the un¬ 
usual form of the word, or wliiiher somclliing else look place. One 
ihird-gnide chibi rrs|'torniid promptly, “m o-u-s-c-s, mouse." A sec¬ 
ond-grade child ^^f^iHtmlcd “ral"; and, when asked what letters 
he had seen, wdd, “jmi. and f«tme iiuire," entirely imconconicd 
alwut the phtimiic disi repamy. llu: reader is reminded that only 
one cx|K)sure of a word was made and that there was no suggo.stion 
from the examiner other ih.-iit llu‘f,|uissti<tn (pfwiial letters were seen. 

It must alsf» he rcmendurcpl. when the res|KUises are examined 
for errors, that in a given grade mil only the reailers who were be¬ 
low average in oral or sih nl reading, or luith, made the errors re- 
IKirted. On the contrary, even llu; .sigierior reader.s made the enor.s 
frequently iKiinled out liy tliagnn.slii ians as |>eciiliar to iion-reailcr.s. 

A das,sl(i(.'iMioii of irror.s niaile on ten words is presented in Table 
I. This table reveals the fact that the type of error made seems to 
dei)cnd on tin; wool used as a stimulus. Kor e.xam|ile, all but three 
of the wrong resjKiiisc.s to '"jialai e ’ were ninis.sions owing In the fact 

* A rikplnimfinn t*f Hit- pnN nliin* for (iit hhipi'^copic I'xunuimlJofi 

h Kfvtrt In S|>tru f*r /'ityiir, ffm fkm-^awn 'ioMiic ^'onu.f/or Shri /^xpft^tfres 
iti jip. 6,v lluivartl Monit^niplis in Idlucalinn, NiiTiihcr i«. C^imlirid^Ci 

Ma,saaclmif^tls: IlarvAril L'liivirrHly ig.io. 
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MS 


ikl \hc f^lglil nf rlirilfiii'l 5 hr “[>litc:€?/' a tt^nrcl oc- 

curriiig mmh i!m?ii ''[mliicc?/' A similar rcascm 

may be? i^v™ h"»r ihr iml ol ihr I’ifmpg respons^cfs la "‘go¬ 
by*” wc-rr -^sTOieMr^! ihu marc ramiiiar worri 

""gciOfUiy/' lahlr I! ihr cir^n^^iMrincy mill wliitli Ihct children 

respondccl mJ “"ga hy'^ ’!m.fcriian) and *'plat:c"’ 

iriBleaid cd "'jmhirr• in cn;sjiirr«i:§il wifh llik amsblcnry 

is ihc vari cl y »d I h r r r:*! j ' g ,13 m Sii i / * ' i'"hi?i \m n l sk a.*^ % ha \vn 

10 ^^03 ehildrm wha mmy dh^i^ diifrrail rcf^^^jxjnHcs, nearly 

all tit which wtt-Jr [ '{^ 14 ’*"’ 1;J. Hie Cwnnhinaliaiud loLlrr*^ 



was rtUagtilirr hrmr.. rr;s«h'rs in llic liflh grade 

made whirli wrtr j.in iuy>m rb’hl, jiisa as i^nir readers in tin.' 

acimnd grade as'ja ‘ivr'?rd'» »»i iv hi live hirangene^s, ‘riirei* 

pupils in ihe idlh idthangh nm.' inimediaU’ly 

gave all lltelrUn i m "g/ssiinhia :v[ii«ahi r crave all liul nm* leiur. 
A SlJJK?rior hs liff^de V r.idh-'S Ihr 

The rcasnn Jar Ihi rr3aiive?,y 1^-w jveiuagts nt reversals may he 
ihaL with \viii ih*' j^rr^j nlrd wi re iiJil cif a revers- 

iblc! nnuirr; lliai iSn v v.ii ?^ sinn Vih-Oly nr in jiarf, llie ivvi rsefti 
arioOier ward hMiuii^ir Im ih*- »JiiPIji n, 1 In- vmrd '^ki\v“ sug^rsiei) 
'‘waa'^ ami (lie Wi«rd ’ ailn suym -^d 'hm.‘ * i.ne.' “lar^t,” and 
'‘father** Ui SCinml giradr » haMiirn W hi lln r ihe li ridein y nf snrni' 
diildrcil iM say ward^j. i ‘ ilm* In a lirvniiisliiniin iiiilial 

learning nr in lUlirr t.ni^r i ^ iiui kimwn. 1 lie 1 hild s lir-ni im¬ 
pression of llie pruro}«i«t readisrg may Ivave hi eii that il was a pfa- 
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cedure moving from right to left, or he may have formed the habit 
of reporting first what he saw last. If the impression of a right-to- 
left procedure were a strong one, it would be difficult to remove. 
The adult who has experienced the difficulty of adjusting himself 
to the discovery that his first impression of the location of the points 
of the compass in a town was wrong will appreciate this circum¬ 
stance. Still another factor to be considered in the analysis of re¬ 
versals is the pre-eminence of certain letters, w for example. One 
child (right-eyed and right-handed so far as could be learned) re¬ 
sponded to ‘‘saw’' by saying, "w, s-a-w, saw." 

The few errors in response to the word "beautiful" may be the 
result not only of tire frequency of the occurrence of the word but 
also of its distinctive shape and sound. There is no other word simi¬ 
lar to it, in children’s reading at least. 

A question in point here isi What disposition is made of these 
words when encountered in context? The children in this study were 
given, tests on the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, and it was found 
that often the same errors were made as when the words were pre¬ 
sented in isolation, though there were slightly fewer errors. In each 
case the oral-reading test immediately followed the short-exposure 
test so that there may have been some effect of transfer. 

SUMMARY 

When confronted with an unknown word, a child has a tendency 
to call it the word in his sight vocabulary which is most like it in 
sound or appearance. If the child’s sight vocabulary is extremely 
limited or if the word has a strange combination of letters, as in 
"gambit," he will usually give only a few letters or will give some 
word beginning with the same initial letter. If the child is some¬ 
what mature in his reading habits and encounters an. unknown word 
in context, he tends to substitute a word which will make the mean¬ 
ing clear. Whether there is a reversal, omission, insertion, or sub¬ 
stitution of letters in a diild’s attempt to pronounce an unknown 
word is a mere chance circumstance and depends, among other 
factors, on the degree of similarity between the word presented and 
other words being learned at the same time. Hence, the fact of the 
misplacement of letters in mispronunciations is in itself quite ex¬ 
traneous to the diagnosis of reading difficulties. 



Cbucati'onal Mritinss; 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The tccimiqiics of educational research .—leccnt bulletin^ of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of Illinois includes a pertinent discus- 
sron of the place of experimentation in educational research. The bulletin begins 
with a brief historical account of the techniques of researdi which have been 
used and a risuni6 of the achievements of research. Four chapters are devoted 
to controlled groups in experjineiitatlon^ (Jie interpretation of statistical results^ 
an evaluation of experimental investigations of supervised study, and experi¬ 
mentation in educational research. 

The material relating to controlled groups and to the interpretation of statis¬ 
tical results will be particularly useful to graduate students writing theses as 
well as to. persons in the held who Jiave not received adequate training in re¬ 
search, The outlook for research as set forth in the last chapter is not particular¬ 
ly optimistic, the authors* position being expressed as followsi '*Some questions 
can be answered satisfactorily, A few have been answered* But foe many ques¬ 
tions, perhaps most questions, it is likely that we are not justified in expecting 
more than an indication ’*" (p, 105). 

The reviewer docs not share this belief with regard to research. It is true 
that many of the results of research have been insignificant and inconclusive* 
The term *'research" has been expanded to i?]chide much w'hicli probably should 
not be so classified. However, research in departments of education is scarcely 
more than a quarter of a century old. Furthermore, it has to date been chiefly 
concerned with elementary problems which require simple techniques, chiefly 
counting items and making frequency tables. The period of this type of easy 
research is apparently about ended. The members of the professioji who have 
received any real training in experimental research are only a small part of the 
total number of those who have been attempting to participate in it, and the 
number of useful techniques which represent specialization beyond tlie level of 
ordinary, common-sonsc procedure is likewise small. Instead of interpreting the 
present period of research as a plateau, as the authors have done, the reviewer 
would consider it as a period of transition to expert participation at a more high- 

' Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engclliart, E^pcrlmetUal Research in Educalim> 
Btircflu of Educational RescaLcli Bulletin Ho. 4S. University of Illinois BnlJetin, V^oJ. 
XXVH No. 32. Urbana, Illinois? University of Illinois^ 1930. Pp. 106- S0.50* 
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ly specialized level by maLure members of ihe profession who have received 
thorough tra^ining in using the techniques of experimental research. The present 
period illustrates the need for more attention to the development of fundamen¬ 
tal techniques of i-csearcli. ^ ^ 

G. r. Busweli 


A hislory of Ihc. comvion school Some yoai’s ago S. C. Parker published The 
Ilislory ojModem Ekinmfary Education (Boston; Ginn & Co.) in which a good 
deal of attention ms given to social factors influential in the development of 
the common school. The major part of Parker’s book, however, was devoted to 
an explanation of the principles and practices of the educational reformers. 
After the publication of Parker’s book no other attempt was made to write a 
comprehensive history 0/ the common school until the appearance of a recent* 
book' on the subject. Tlic author of the new book expresses his purpose in tlie 
following words. 

One important consLdevation aimed at in ... . this book has been to show the mean¬ 
ing of popular education at various stages of its evolution in relation to the total social 
situation in Avhich it has operated. Another purpose has been to show the changes in 
the objectives and practices of the common school in connection with changes in the 
conception of the individual nnci of liis relationship to human society, Still another 
purpose which has entered into the preparation of this volume has been actually to 
carry the history of the common school down to the point where its story is no tiling 
other than the outlook and the practices and the problems of the present day [p. viij. 

Tlie boolt begins with an account of tlie coJulitJojis and influences whidi gave 
rise tc the vernacular school. In this connections considerable importance is at¬ 
tached to the rise of the medieval towns and to the demands of a growing com¬ 
merce. Other influences of importance were the invention of the printing press, 
the Protestant Reformat ion, and tlie growing interest of the Roman Catholic 
church ill popular education. The author takes the position that the influence 
of the Protestant Reformation on the development of the vernacular school has 
been somewhat overestimated, and there can be little doubt that his position is 
correct. A number of chapters are devoted to a discussion of the class structure 
of European society and to the nature of the comiiion school in a society based 
on privilege. That the character of the common school has been conditioned by 
social tlieory is. made perfectly clear. The social philosopJi]^ and tlie educational 
policy of eighteenth-century liberals are discussed at some length. Adequate at¬ 
tention is given to the principles and work of Rousseau, Pcstalozzi, and other 
reformers who were seeking a new content and a new method of Leaching. The 
educational consequences of nationalism, of the Industrial Revolution, and of 
democracy are treated at some length. A number of chapters are devoted to tlie 
rise of the common school in the United Stales and to the dcvelopnmiL of a uni¬ 
tary school system in harmony with our social philosophy. In Lliis connectloiq 

^ Ldwaid H. Reisnet, The Evolulion of the Cotiunoii SchooL New York: Macinilkii 
Co., igjQ. Pp, x^(-5Po. 
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the influence cif the f run tier, of Jacksonian democracy, and of liuinaiiitarianism 
are discussed in some cletaii, A iiumbef of diapters aiic devoted to educational 
thought and practice in the United Slates since the Civil War. This feature of 
the book is to be especially commended, for there lias been too little attention 
given to this phase of our educational Instory. The last two chapters of the book 
arc devoletl to discussions of democracy and educational opportunity and of the 
common schools and the future of society. 

The book Inis many merits. It is well written and readable. It is the only 
comprclieiisivc history of the coimnon school that has yet appeared. The author 
lias succeeded in showing the intimate relation between the history of the com¬ 
mon school and the rise of the common man, Those who are in need of a text¬ 
book in the history of modern elementary education will find this book indis¬ 
pensable. AnyoiKi may read the book with profit. 

_ Newton Edwauds 

T/ic Imining oj ehnfcntary-scitool teachers iu Germany, —^T^hoinos Alexander, 
of Columbia University^ hag published a book' giving an interesting picture of 
the training of the cleiiTentary-school teacher in Germany today. 

In order to explain what has been accomplished cducatfonally in Getmauy 
since the end of tJic World War^ Professor Alexander describes die cducatiojial 
situation in Germany a dozen years ago. He writes: 

The elementary school particularly, in both its subject matter and its method, had 
been of such a nature as to develop subserviency and subjection rather than to encour¬ 
age initiative and origintiUty. Following the Revolution there sprang up everywhere, 
botli within and without the public-school system, new schools whose chief aims were 
the development of the individual and the encouragement of freedom in thought and 

behavior.The Volksschuh and the old normal school were together one of the 

chief bulwarks of the old political and social order [pp. 4-5I. 

It was unthinkable for a university professor, for a teacher in a secondary sciiool, 
and for those who had been trained in the iinivetsiLics to associate with people who had 
been graduated merely from a normal school [p. 10]. 

The majority of the elementary-school teachers were drawn from the losvcr classes 
of society [p, ii]. 

Speaking of tlie new icgiine, he says: 

The training of nil elcnicntary teachers hi the future will be done in institutions built 
upon the nine-year secondary school and in institutions whicli C 4 iriy 011 their work ac¬ 
cording to the principles of university study, whether these institutions be academic 
imiversitics, technical universities, teachers' colleges, pedagogical institutes, schools of 
education, or what not [p. 28J. 

Alexander slates that almost all educators iJi Ocnnajiy believe tliat Uie gen¬ 
eral training of the teacher must be acquired in the secondary school, which in 
Germany covers the work of the sopliomorc year of the American college. 

‘Thomas jUexandcr, The Trainnis of Efemenfary Teachers in Germany, Studies of 
the IiiLcrnational In.stitutc of Tcacliers College, Columbia University, Number 5. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. fp* 34°* 
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Philosophy, including ethics and sociology; psychology^ including inLelligonce 
tests; educalioii, emphasizing the history of education; political economy; md 
government constitute the core of’instruction in the new training school for 
cieinentary-school teachers. Applied education receives its sliare of attention, 
which includes particularly teaching and practical pedagogy. Under the empire 
the elementary-school teacher was Irained to reproduce exactly what he had 
been taught. **These teachers were trained rather than educated** (p. 6), They 
were eminently successful in that they did well the task assigned them. 

To the American it may seem strange that the Prussian teachers* college is a 
sectarian institution. *‘The whole nature of the institution is expected to be per¬ 
meated with the spirit of the church which happens to be represented in the 
college*' (p. 85). The teachers' colleges at Elbing and Kiel arc Protestant j the 
one at Bonn, Roman Catholic; and a new one at Frankfurt, iiiLerdenouiina- 
tioiial, Although the colleges are maintained at public expense, the church in 
control of a given college teaches religion in the spirit of its own denominational 
tenets. 

Tire training of the elcmentary-scjiool teaclicr, whether undertalcen in Amer¬ 
ica or Europe, raises tlie conflict between content courses and professional 
courses. TJie author points out the emphasis placed on the professional courses 
in the German teacliers* college. 

Pedagogy is not a technique, but a science whose field is education and instill chon. 
.... It is not sufficient for a teacher to develop or acquire mere techniques based upon 
some experience of historicnl background, but rather is it his function to attain philo¬ 
sophical insight into the ends and alms of education, to know by wiiicli ways one may 
arrive at these ends with most certainty and facility. .... It is our opinion that the 
German and Eumpean devotes too much attention to line philosophical distinctions, 
which often lead to endless and fruitless dispute where the real purpose is lost sight of 
[pp. 7&-79I, 

The chief complaint and criticism which one hears from the faculties of teachers 
colleges is that the student in the two-ycsrs* time docs not have opportunity of acquiring 
the subject matter of the elementary school, or rather the subject matter background 
of the elementary school [p, Bi], 

The new teachers* coUege makes a definite effort to provide opportunity for 
expecimentatiou in the reorganization and reconstruction of the curriculum. The 
teacher is educated as well si5 trained. Professionalized subject-matter courses 
are offered. The end sought is a thinking being. Democracy has come in; mon¬ 
archy has gone out. 

Germany in her struggle to keep alive has been compelled to form a new cul¬ 
ture. Through the years the German government, acting through the Geiniaii 
schoolmaster, had given the Germcin people a philosophy based on govermnent 
by divine right, Before the World War there was active hostility to this idea in 
other counfcricg but not in Germany. The Germans accepted it. It a part 
of their religion; perhaps it was their religion. 

The author sums up the characteristics of the new Gcrm«T.n teacher-training 
curriculum as follows; 
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1. The new school seeks to develop the power of independent reasoning rather than 

to build up an accumulnLion of memory mAterial. 

2. The new school seeks through its organizatjon to educate for social adjustment 

and responsibility. 

3. The new Bchool is ft laboratory rather than a mere place of instruction,,, . , 

4. The activity of the child rather than receptivity or passivity is another of the 
very dominant factors of the new school 

5. The relationship between tcaclier and pupil or rather the attitude of the teacher 

toward the pupil, has cliangcd to such an cjitcnt, especially in tlie German scliool, tljat 
one notices this proliably more than any other thing in the whole new school move¬ 
ment. 

6. Another outstanding feature of the new school is the attention paid to the physi¬ 
cal care of the cliild. 

7. TJie new scliool seeks out and develops and guides the special interests and atti¬ 
tudes and the special gifts and abilities o! the children rather than seeking to work 
counter to them. 

S, The new school is flexible and cojisiders each child as an individual [pp, 242*44]. 

The book contalfis many comparisons of the metliods of training teacliers in 
Germany and in the United States, Every educator in America interested in 
the training of teachers will find the book profitable reading, 

Thomas W, Butcher 

Kansas State Teacuers College 
E iupoBfA, Kansas 

A guide lo supervision. —^T'Jie most recent addition to the rapidly growing 
literature of supervision is a handy swmmary* of current orthodox techziique 
presented in four parts. Division I presents a brief but well-writ ten account of 
the rise of supervision, as we now know it, and its philosophy. This material 
has not hitherto been well summarized. In Division II are presented principles 
And schemes of administrative organization under which supervision may be 
carried on. This presentation is better than that in any standard textbook but 
not nearly so good as that in chapters iii and iv of the Eighth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. In fair¬ 
ness to Professor Ky te it should be noted that his volume was evidently so far 
along in manufacture that he cOuld not take advantage of much excellent ma¬ 
terial which appeared in the Eighth Yearbook. This unavoidable difficulty is 
reflected in one or two other discussions in his book. 

Division III is given over to a treatment of the standard techniques of super¬ 
vision, The discussion is sound and scientific and will not be challenged by any 
competent supervisor. The reviewer would have desired to see more concrete 
discussion and samples in chapter v, ^‘The Planning of Supervision/^ such as 
appeared in the fifth chapter of the Eighth Yearbook. There is, however, legiti- 

* George C. Kyte, IJoio To Superme: A Guide to Educationnl Principles and Pro¬ 
gressive Practices of Educational Supervision. Boston: Houghton Mifllin Co., 1930, 
Pp, xvi-l-46B, 
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mate difference of opinion as. to the desirability ol giving concrete plans, and 
other reviewers imght commend Professor Kyte for not iulluencing students 
unduly through the me of saniplc plans. As stated above, the treatment of 
techniques is entirely soundj the only criticism ia that it is thoroughly elemen¬ 
tary and could be of little value to the mature, experienced supervisor. On the 
other hand, the simplicity of the treatment, coupled with the excellent diction 
and style of the author, makes the volume an admirable introductory texti^ook 
for inexperienced teachers, untrained supervisors, and other beginners. 

PJvisjoji IV, '‘Supervising Type$ of Teachers/^ is distinctly original in /i 
textbook dealing with super vision and is probably the most valuable material 
included. The distinction between supervisory practice as applied to new or 
weak teachers and that applied to superior teachers is one much needed in the 
field and has hitherto not been explicitly presented. 

The bibliographies are lengthy and inclusive except in a few instances. The 
questions and problems at the end of each chapter arc also excellent and will be 
marked aids to instructors using the book, 

W, ir. Htjrton 


Keadings for character training. —^No yardstick has ever been invented by 
which the merits of a piece of literature can be exactly measured. Neither the 
literary artistry nor the content value of a myth or a poem or a novel can be 
subjected to units of ineosui’erneiit as de/lnite as are inches or miautes or pounds, 
Quality can only be estimated. The best that literary critics have ever Idcou 
able to do is to set up certain genmal criteria of excellence and then appraise 
pieces of literature on the basis of their hypotheses of excellence, Therefore, the 
statement that a series of three volumes* lias jirst appeared presenting the best 
fairy tales in the English language for children of Grades III-VIII implies that 
a reputable method of choosing selections has been developed and applied. 
Such a method is the product of years of study by the Institute of Character 
Research of the University of Iowa, the results of which were published in 1928.. 
by the compilers of the present series under the title Pairy Tale^ Myth, and 
Legend (A Guide to Literature for Character Training, Volume i. New York: 
Macmillan Company). 

A staff of critics appraised 450 individual fairy tales with respect to eight 
criteria of excellence: unity, right craftsmanship, agreeable emotional tone, eP 
fectiveness, artistry in appeal, truthfulness, refinement of the fundamental hu¬ 
man attitudes, and proper orientation. The composite judgment of the experts 
resulted in the classification of the fairy tale& on a scale of excellence. Extended 

^ 0) Faviiliar Tlaunts. The Wonder Rotid, Book One. Fairy Talcs Selected by ErL 
win Diller Starbiick and Others. New York: Macmillan Co,, 1930, Pp. xj-2i4. $1.80. 

h) The Wonder Road: Book Two, Itucfwiled Pathsj pp, viii^-aio, $i.8oj Book 
Three, Far HorlzonSf pp. §1,80. Fairy Tales Selected by Edwin Diller Sturbuck, 

Frank K. Shuttkwortli, and Others, New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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cxpcrimentaLioji with tl\c literature to determine the reactions of groups ol 
mictdle-grade pupils rcaidtcd in reliable grade placement of the tales. 

A second phase of the work of the Institute of Character Research has now 
been consummated in a type of publicatioli without which educational research 
cannot be brought £0 the most valuable fruition. The researcherSj with the aid 
of their publishers, have presented for school use three exquisitely printed and 
illustrated books for children, Hook One containing twenty-two tales found by 
experimentation to be most appropriate for Grades IlI-VI, Book Two twenty 
tales for Grades IV-VII, and Book Three nineteen talcs for Grades V-YIII. 
Every elementary school the stafl of which believe in extensive individual read¬ 
ing materials ought to be equipped with The Wonder Road. Moreover, such 
literature may \visely be made available for pupils as helUs-leUres^ even if the 
school authorities are convinced, as many unfortunately are, that exposing 
children to materials of high ethical import has no especial value for character- 
training. 

R. L. Lyman 


A colheiion of neiv 4 ype iesis ,—As a measuring instrument the traditional 
school examination has been under attack for some time and is losing ground in 
competition with improved methods of measuring the achievement of pupils. 
The standardized test and the new-type test are finding their way into the class¬ 
room. The latter is, of course, the principal competitor of the traditional ex¬ 
amination and is favored by experts primarily because it provides a more reliable 
measure of school attainment. It excels the ordinary school examination in the 
measurement of content. It may not excel in measuring thought, but who 
knows? It does not excel in measuring expression and organization, but who 
cares? The average teacher docs no t care. She marks on matter, not on manner. 
She is quite content to leave the measurement of style to the English depart- 
men t> If, however, she should desire a rough measure of literary quality, she 
can Supplement the objective test with a conventional addendum designed es¬ 
pecially for the purpose. 

A recent book^ by Ruch and Rice will be of immense assistance to teachers 
of various subjects who are ambitious to improve the technique of their exami¬ 
nations. It contains thirty-six complete new-type tests which were adjudged 
the best among more than four hundred submitted in a nation-wide contest 
conducted by the authors. The tests are distributed among the following sub¬ 
jects: English, social studies, natural sciences, modern languages, mathematics, 
home arts, commercial subjects, and manual arts. 

The first chapter of the book explains the nature of the contest which was 
conductedi the second chaptci—all too brief but very suggestive—contains a 
discussion of trends in objective-examination practices; and the remainder of 

* G. AI. Riicli and G. A. Rice, Specimen OhjevHvB }Lxn)}}i}}OlU>is. CJiicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co,, ig3o, Pp. vi+324. 
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the book, 302 pages, is devoted entirely to the reproduction of the testa that won 
prizes or honorable mention. 

It is the hope of the authors that the volume will ^'provide illustrative materia 
al of great value as 'models* for teachers beginning the use of the new«type or 
objective tests'* (p, i). This purpose the book should fulfil admirably. 

_ Fredehick S. Bbeed 

Bealth insIrucHon in public schools ,—^Taking Into consideration the recent 
enthusiasm for the teaching of health, the author of a study' made at the Uni¬ 
versity of California attempted to evaluate on an objective basis the-health¬ 
teaching which is being done in schools. 

The author first discusses the scientific determination of the proper content of 
health instruction by analyzing the leading causes of mortality and morbidity, 
the incidence of minor ailments and physical defects, and the factors which 
authorities recognize as causes for these departures from the normal The study 
of mortality Includes discussions of heart disease, nephritis, syphilis, Luberculo- 
sis, cerebral hemorrhage, pneumonia, influenza, and other diseases, In each 
case the author mentions the health instruction which could be given to aid in 
the elimination of the disease. The study of the causes of morbidity, with the 
suggested health instruction in each case, considers respiratory infections, dis¬ 
turbances of the alimentary tract, communicable diseases of children, and 
nervous disorders. Investigations were also made of the minor ailments which 
cause loss of efficiency, sgch as colds, tonsillitis, rheumatism, and headache. 
Physical defects—defects of the teeth, eyes, hearing, and the like—were also 
studied to determine the health instruction which wouJd have bearing on each. 

Having established the essentials in health instruction through a study of 
existing conditions, the author made a survey to determine whether adequate 
health training is being given in the schools. This portion of the study was 
made by gathering detailed data from teachers, principals; and supervisors as to 
the material being taught and by administering tests to pupils in junior and 
senior high schools. Samples of the checking sheet used in dctei-mining what 
was taught and of the test given to the pupils are included in the Appendix. 
The data show that the health instruction in those schools which were studied 
was not adequate to meet the requirements established earlier in the study. The 
author recommends, among other things, that the number of definitely-organ¬ 
ized efforts in health instruction be increased; that elementary-school teachers 
be trained in giving health instruction; and that each school have good medical, 
nursing, and nutrition services which should be used by the teachers for educa¬ 
tive purposes, 

Many adequate graphs and tables are included in the report and add value to 
it. The reader is brought face to face with a realization of the failure of the 

' Laura Cairns, A ScieiUific Basisfoi^ UeaUh histrifction in Public Schools. University 
of California Pufifications in Education, Volume a, Mo. 5. Berkeley, California: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1929. Pp. 339^434. S1.25. 
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schools to provide Llmt inslniction which is essential to the development ot a 
healthy citizenry. 

Rvtii Col*k 
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(Primer), pp. 132; Our Friends at Home and School (First Reader), pp. 172; 
Stories of Animals and Ollier Stories (Second Reader), pp. 262; Interesting 
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Thiuss To Know (Third Reader), pp. 296. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1930. 

Wohtiiimgton, Josephine, and Matthews, Catherine Victoma. Onr Food. 
Dansville, New York; F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 1930, Pp. 256, 

I^UBLICATIONS 01 ? THE UNITED STATES OFEICE OF EDTJCATION 
AND OTIIER MATERIAL IN I»AMPIILET EORM 
Diploma Practices in Secondary Schools. Bulletin of the Department of Second¬ 
ary-School Principals of the National Education Association^ Number 32, 
Cicero, Illinois: H. V. Church, 1930. Pp. 32. 

Lefever, David Welty. The Prognostic Values of Ceriain Groupings of the 
Test Plcmenls of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates. University of Southern California Studies, Education Series, 
Number 9. Los Angeles, California; University of Southern California Press, 
1930. Pp. xii+iid. 

Mort, Paul R., with the assistance of Guv L. Hilleboe. A Rating Scale for 
Elmentary School Organizatlo7i. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, iqjd. 

Pierce, David H., and Dean, Council, Analysis and Evaluation of the Learn¬ 
ing SUmtion in a Ckssrooin. Mount Vernon, New York; Public Schools, 
1930- $0.35. 

Plenzke, 0 . 1 -I., and Doxjdna, Edgar G, The Training and Work of High-School 
Teachers in Wisconsin m New Positio7is, Madison, Wisconsin; John Callahan 
(State Superintendent), 1930. Pp. 16. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Aimual Educational Co^iference, University of Kentucky. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Volume II, Number 2. Lexington, 
Kentucky; University of ICentucky, 1929. Pp. 84, $0.50. 

Recent issues of the OBice of Education: 

Bulletin No. 2, 1930 —Bibliography on Junior Colleges prepared by Walter 
Crosby Eells. 

Bulletin No, 5, 1930 —Statistics of State School Systems^ ig2y-ig2S. 

Bulletin No. 6, i930 '—State Direction of Rural School Library Service by 
Edith A. Lathrop. 

Bulletin No. 8, i^^o—Digest of Legislation Providing Federal Subsidies for 
Education by Ward W. Keesecker. 

Sangren, Paul V. Sangreu Information Tests for Young Children; Examina¬ 
tion Manual. YonkerBron-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 
iv+28. $0.90. 

Smith, Henry Lester, and Chamerlain, Leo Martin. An Analysis of the 
Duties of County School Superintendents and SuperiiUendcnts of Schools in 
Certain Cities in hidia^ia. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, Vol, VI, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana; Diireaii of Cobperative Re¬ 
search, Indiana University School of Education, 1930. Pp. 94 - So-SO' 
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Slndies inColleg.iole Edmtion; A Bibliography on Recent Literature on Col¬ 
legiate Education. Compiled by A. Monroe Stowe. Bulletin of Lynchburg 
College, Vol. IV, No. 3. Lynchburg, Virginia; Lynchburg College, 1530. Pp. 

$0.^0. 

Twenly-fourdi Aiiimd Report of the Pre^idetil and of the Treamer of the Carnegie 
Fotwdnlion for the AdweemU of Teaching, New Yorlt.; Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929, Pp. viii-l-204. 

The Unit Method of Teaching, Secondary Education in Virginia, No, q. Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol, XIV, No, 9, Charlottes¬ 
ville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1930. Pp- 128, 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

A Chapter of Child Health, Report of the Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstration in Clarke County and Athens, Georgia, 1924-1928. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. vi-t-170. $1,00. 

The Child'e Emotma. Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Character 
Development, February, 1930, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930, 
Pp. 5C-I-40G. $2.50. 

DUHonary of American Biography: Volume V, pp. x-l-drd; Index to Volumes 
1 -IV, pp, 114. Edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, Published 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1930. 

Frvmir, Alice W. Track and Field for Women. NewYork; A. S, Barnes & Co., 
1930. Pp. xvi-i-2ofl. $2.00. 

Mustakd, Harhv S. Cross-Sectims of Rural Health Progress. Report of the 
Commonwealth Fund Child Health Demonstration in Rutherford County, 
Tennessee, 1924-1928. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930, Pp. xiv-]- 
230. $r.oo. 

Tvson, Levebing. Edimtion Times In; A Study of Radio Broadcasting in 
Adult Education. New York: American Association for Adult Education 
(60 East Forty-second Street). Pp. 120, 

Women aiid Athletics. Compiled and Edited by the Women's Division, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, New York,- A, S, Barnes & Co., 1930. Pp, 
vi-i-96. |o.7S- 

York, Alice. A Medieval Map of East and West. New York: John Day Co., 
Inc, $2.00. 
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ouganization and Publications op xm omcE op education 

Under tjie administration of Commissioner Cooper the United 
States Office of Education has been somewhat reorganized both 
with regard to its functions and with regard to the nature of its 
publications. There is every indication that the office is to become 
oiie of the most vital influences in American educationi The follow¬ 
ing account of the organization and publications of the office was 
prepared by Henry R. Evans, acting chief of the editorial division, 
and was published in the United States Daily. 

The Office of Education, formerly the Bureau of Education, was originally 
created ah independent department of the government by an act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1867, and continued as sucli until July i, i86g, when, 
according to a provision contained in one of the annual appropriation acts 
approved July 20,1868, it was constituted an office or bureau in the Department 
of the Interior, 

The Office of Education has no administrative functions except those con¬ 
nected with the expenditure of the funds appropriated by the federal govern¬ 
ment for the maintenance of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in the 
several states, nud in Alaska, I-Iawaii, and Porto Rico, and those connected with 
the education, support, and medical relief of natives of Alaska. 

Under Commissioner Whliain John Cooper, the reorganization of the office 
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lias been completed and pub into effect. The Office of Education is established 
as a research organization rather than an administrative agency. Its policy is 
to transfer to other agencies its present administrative activities so far as pos¬ 
sible and concentrate on research in the many fields of education. Under the 
present scheme of organization the Office of Education is divided into the 
following divisions! (i) administration, (2) research and investigation, (3) edi¬ 
torial, (4) library, (5) service, (6) general surveys. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the office completed its survey 
■of negro colleges and universities throughout the United States, The progress 
of the survey of land-grant colleges begun in July, 1927, was gratifying. Leading 
authorities in land-grant college education are now engaged in writing the tenta¬ 
tive reports on the several aspects of the survey. 

Plans have been laid for a nation-wide survey of secondary education, for 
which congress has authorized the expenditure of $50,000 during the current 
fiscal year, and $100,000 and $75,000 in the two succeeding years, respective- 

The Office of Education is, to a large degree, a publishing establishment, and 
it disaeminates the information which it gathers through its specialists largely 
through the medium of its publications, A simplification in the general makeup 
of publications has been recently inaugurated. The following documents will 
be issued in the future; bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, annual reports, biennial 
surveys of education, and reading courses. 

The bulletin series will consist of studies of rather permanent interest and 
value in the various fields of education. They will ordinarily be thirty-two pages 
or, over. Pamphlets, ranging usually from eight to thirty-two pages, will con¬ 
tain material of less permanent interest. Leaflets will range from two to eight 
printed pages. 

The pamphlets and leaflets will take the place of the various divisional pub¬ 
lications formerly listed as city-school leaflets, commercial-education leaflets, 
community-center circulars, extension leaflets, foreign-education leaflets, health- 
education publications (health-education series, physical-education series, and 
school-health studies), higher-education circulars, home-economics circulars, 
home-education circulars, industrial-education circulars, kindergarten circulars, 
library leaflets, miscellaneous publications, rural-school leaflets, secondary- 
school circulars, statistical circulars, and teachers^ leaflets. 

Sections of the Biennial Survey of Education will still be issued in advance of 
distribution of the entire volume. They will be listed as ''chapters*' in the gov¬ 
ernment list of publications; the bound volume will be issued as a bulletin of the 
Office of Education. No changes will be made in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education or the reading courses. 

Mimeographed circulars of current information and a survey information 
series will be issued from time to time; they will be announced in periodicals 
with other Office of Education publication.^. 

The whole number of documents printed during the fiscal year ended June 
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30, 1929, was seventy-five, of which forty-seven were bulletins, seven leaflets 
and circulars, one Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, ten num¬ 
bers of School Life —the olhciol organ of the oflice—and two miscellaneous 
piiblicationsr 

The Biennial Survey of Education is the successor to the voluminous Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, which was inaugurated by the first 
cojnmissioner, Henry Barnard, and continued without break to 1917. The 
biennial survey differs from the report which preceded it principally in the in¬ 
terval between issues. 

In the administration of Commissioner William T. Harris the report reached 
its greatest extent, and at one time filled two volmnes of about 1,300 pages each. 
The biennial survey now issued is relatively of modest extent; that for 1922-24 
was a single volume of S86 pages, and that of 1926-28, to be issued soon, will be 
even less bulky. 

The material in these volumes is first issued in pamphlet form, and the sev¬ 
eral chapters are distributed separately as early as possible after their prepara¬ 
tion. The bound volumes are reserved for libraries which will preserve them 
permanently. 


goveunment inspection or private schools 

The following editorial appearing in the London Times Educa¬ 
tional Supplement raises sharply the issue of government inspection 
of private schools in England. 

The action that is being taken by the Brighton and Hove Education Com¬ 
mittees in the matter of private schools is timely, and the subject should be 
considered with a view to action by every education aiithorit}'' in the country. 
The Board of Education have given no recent lead on this vitally important 
matter despite the fact that the Labour Party, on the eve of the last general 
election, declared that the inspection and licensing of private schools formed 
part of the educational policy of the party. Indeed, a little over a year ago Sir 
Charles Trevelyan stated in the House of Commons tliat he was not yet clear 
what alteration in the law would be necessary to enforce a reasonable standard 
of efficiency, There is a good deal of unrest among local education authorities, 
since they feel that there is no move being made at Whitehall. In the spring of 
1938 the Wolverhampton Corporation strove to incorporate in their corporation 
bill a clause dealing with private schools, but the Local Legislation Committee 
ot the House of Commons struck the clause out on the grounds that there were 
no precedents for clauses of that type. In fact, there were many precedents of 
the same type, though not on the subject of education. A deputation from the 
Headmistresses' Association in February, 1929, was received by Lord Eustace 
Percy and the Duchess of Atholl, and laid before them various convincing argu¬ 
ments in favor of a standard of efficiency for private schools. The deputation 
stated that it is '^open for anyone, whether qualified or unqualified, to start a 
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school in any premises, of any size, and to undertake the training of any number 
of children of any age range." Schools, it may be added, axe no^v open, both 
boarding schools and day schools, which give under the guise of education a 
gchooling of which Mr. Sqiicers would be ashamed, in many cases at high cost 
and yet in non-sanitary premises. Some of these pretentious schools have been 
started since 1921, and tjie Hoard of Education are in a position, under .section 
155 of the Education Act, 1921, to deal with them. Yet nothing is done, The 
good private school is one of the great educational assets of the coiuitry, but 
who can tell the schools that are good in the present state of affairs? 

It has been left to local authorities to take action on their own account, and 
Brighton and Hove have opened the campaign. Section 42 of the Education 
Act, 1921, states that it is the duty of the parent of every child of school age 
"to cause that child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic,^' and no school can defend proceedings unless it is open to 
inspection by the local education authority or by the Eoard of-Education and 
unless satisfactory attendance registers are kept, In the Brighton and Hove 
cases the schools were inspected on sanitary grounds at the instance of the 
Ministry of Health, and during the inspection it was found the children were 
not being educated in a satisfactory manner. The procedure followed was very 
simple, The principals were informed that section 42 of the act of 1921 was not 
being complied with, and the parents were informed that they must make ar¬ 
rangements to give their children adequate education. The case of elementary 
dame schools can, therefoic, be dealt with everywhere with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Health. Yet this leaves open the case of so-called secondary schools 
or "academies" or "colleges." These can also be entered at the instance of the 
Ministry of Health and closed if the sanitary conditions demand it. But if the 
sanitary conditions pass the test of the local medical officer of health and if the 
pupils are of such an age as to make it certain that they can read, write, and 
cipher, nothing can be done unless the school has been opened since 1921. 
What is the possible remedy? 

The onus lies upon the Board of Education, which has apparently no full 
register of'private schools. Such a register should be compiled without delay. 
There would be no difficulty if the Board worked with its partners, the local 
education authoritiesi The next step will be with the Ministry of Health, Bad 
sanitary conditions, especially in the case of boarding schools, almost always 
accompany bad educationiil facilities, The official register must be rigorously 
searched. In the case of schools founded since 1921 the Board must he pre¬ 
sumed to have a register. No doubt the Board of Education will plead as an 
. excuse for its inaction in the matter of private schools during the last decade the 
mass of other work that has fallen to their lot. The reconstruction of the local 
system of education has, moreover, demanded close attention In the matter of 
the schemes of the local authorities. But, it must be asked, do those schemes, 
and if so how many of them, deal with the question of private scliools? An an¬ 
swer to this queatioti might fitly be given by the president of the Board when 
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Parliament meets. In the reconstruction of the educational system of a local 
area the private schoolSj some of them attaining the status of public secondary 
schoolsj must play an important part, and it is very necessary for parents to 
know what private secondary schools arc of such a status as to make it desirable 
to use them. Is Sir Charles Trevelyan yet in a position to say what alteration 
in the law is necessary to enforce a reasonable standard of efhcieucy in all classes 
of schools? It ought not to be difllcultj and it is not satisfactory to have to 
secure access to school premises through the intervention of the Ministry of 
Health, The right to enter any school premises and report on tJie type of 
education given there ought, at any rate, to be given to the local education 
authority, 

The editorial is timely both with respect to the private schools 
in England and in the United States. It is a curious public policy, 
anomalous at least, which permits a state to maintain a compulsory 
school system and at the same time allows private and parochial 
schools to operate with no means reserved to the state of determining 
their standards of efficiency. The situation in England and in the 
United States is what it is largely because of historical tradition; 
it would be difficult to justify it on any basis of sound public policy. 

REORGANIZATION OP SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN CINCINNATI . 

In a recent issue of the School Index Superintendent Edward D. 
Roberts describes as follows the significant administrative reorgan¬ 
ization which has been put into effect in the public-school system in 
Cincinnati: 

On the sixteenth of June the Board of Education adopted several resolutions 
submitted by the Bureau of Governmental Research, which had been mailing a 
study of school conditions in Cincinnati for several years and whose considera¬ 
tions and consequent recommendations had been before the members of the 
board for informal consideration for nearly a year, which effect fundamental 
changes in the central organization of the schools and modify greatly the pro¬ 
cedures of principals, directors, and assistant superintendents in a number of 
important respects. These changes arc too far-reaching in their meaning and 
effect to be completely appreciated yet. To make adequate explanation of them, 
with such explanation as would serve to justify each of the proposals finally 
incorporated by action of the Board of Education, would demand more space 
than is available in this brief bulletin and probably more time on the part of 
most readers than the writer of the bidletin might assume he could have. 
Consequently, only a very brief summaiy of the changes is given herewith, and 
this statement is made in order that the workers in the schools may have at 
least a general idea of what has happened. 
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The first action was the adoption of a resolution '^defining the duties and 
status of the superintendent of schools and providing for the organization of his 
office in relation thereto.'* This resolution provides that the superintendent of 
schools shall be the chief executive and administrative ofiicer of the Board of 
Education, with definite responsibility to the board for the admmistration of 
all policies adopted by the board. li\ consequence of this action the superin'- 
teudent definitely becomes the directing officer responsible for all employes of 
the Board of Education except the clerk-treasurer and his staff, who, by virtue 
of the fact that that office is created by statute and independent of the superin¬ 
tendent, cannot be involved in subordinate relationship to the superintendent. 
Hereafter the board will receive all reports and recommendations from the 
superintendent of schools alone and will transmit all directions and instructions 
to him alone. The superintendent tlien becomes responsible, by the resolution, 
for the completion of all transactions which are not required by law or resolution 
to be brought before tlie board. 

The general purport of this action is to insure that the administration of the 
schools slmU be professionally directed and, further, that the members of the 
Board of Education shall be free from the necessity of giving detailed attention 
to administrative, routine procedures, general control over which will continue 
to be exercised by the board through the determination of policies, the adoption 
of the budget, and the like, 

In the resolution there is created a Bureau of Personnel which shall have 
the responsibility of controlling all personnel procedure, including substitutes, 
and of finding and recommending for appointment all individuals who are to be 
appointed as teachers in the schools, There is constituted, also, a Bureau of 
School Research, Avhich will have as its responsibility the ascertaining of infor¬ 
mation, the formulating of the same in such reports os may be *hisefiil in the 
conduct and admimsLvation of the schools.** There is also constituted a Bureau 
of Public Relations, which will be responsible for co-operating with organiza¬ 
tions and individuals in matters relating to the welfare of the schools and will 
be responsible for the* publication of material aimed to afford information re¬ 
garding the schools. 

In addition to tlie above resolution, a second resolution was adopted, “es¬ 
tablishing a Department of Business Administration and defining its duties.** 
This department is to he under the direction of the superintendent and in charge 
of an assistant superintendent, the present business manager performing the 
functions of such assistant superintendent. In this department there is estab¬ 
lished a division of housing, a division of supplies, a division of lunchrooms, and 
a division of finance, the duties of which are reasonably well explained by the 
tides given to them. 

In addition to the above action, the board authorized the adoption of a new 
accoimting system, prepared under the responsibility of the Bureau of Govern¬ 
mental Research by the New York firm which organized and installed the 
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accounting system of tlie city of Cincinnati and that of the state of Ohio. In 
addition to a wonderfully ideal and scientifically organized accounting systenij 
use will be made of an accounting machine, so that it is expected that tliere 
will be available readily, if not, indeed, at all times, accurate and detailed state¬ 
ments of expenditures and costs, which will enable the Board of Education or 
the superintendent of schools to analyze various elements of cost in the entire 
school organization and to reach judgment upon the same in the light of ac¬ 
curate and absolutely current mfocmation. 

NON-RESIDENT TEACHERS EXCLUDED EROM THE 
SCHOOLS or BOSTON 

The New York Sun reports the following action taken by the 
Boston school committee. 

Begimiing next Monday, Boston will bar all non-residents of the city from 
appointment as teachers in its public schools. This action was taken by the 
Boston school committee by a three-to-two vote after Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
superintendent of schools, aided by former Chairman Francis C. Gray and Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Pigeon of the committee, opposing the plan, had warned that its 
adoption would make Boston the only large progressive city in the United 
States limiting itsdf to choosing its teaching staff from residents. The proposal 
was carried by the votes of Chairman Hurley, Dr. Joseph V, Lyons, and William 
A. ReUly. 

In addition to barring non-residents from its school faculties, the committee, 
by the same vote and after a long fight, decided to make the Teachers College 
a provincial institution and to limit candidates for admission to legal residents 
of the city on and after September i, 1931, 

A thircl order, affecting school custodians, laborers, and others in the employ 
of the school department, was also passed by the vote of three to two. This 
order states that no person shall be appointed to any position in the employ¬ 
ment of the school committee after January i, 1931, who is not a legal resident 
of Boston, provided that tlie order shall not affect those already on the elective 
lists or ill the civil-service lists for Boston service. It will not affect those who 
have been appointed to Teachers College up to January i, 1931. 

One wonders why such action was taken. Is it due to self-com¬ 
placency, to the fact that Boston has a surplus of resident teachers, 
or are there interests in Boston concerned with keeping the appoint¬ 
ment of teachers and other school employes within their control? 

AN ATTACK ON SCHOOLS 03 ? EDUCATION 

The foUomng editorial was published in the Yotingstown Vindica¬ 
tor ^ Youngstown, Ohio. 
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One of the foremost educatora of tliis country, whom the Vindicator consulted 
in its endeavor to learn which institution would be the best,to conduct the pro¬ 
posed survey of Youngstown schools, writes to tJiis newspaper: 

am so out of sympathy with the pedagogic method of all our schools of 
education and I am so convinced of the mediocrity of the ideas which issue from 
these schools that I have little choice in ranking them according to merit, I 
may say, however, that I consider that the Teachers College of Columbia has 
done almost irreparable damage to general education in this country. As I feel 
that the pbiloaophic ideas of education of Mr. Dewey and the psychological 
system of Mi- Thorndike are both wrong and exceedingly pernicious and as 
they doinmate the methods of the Teachers College of Columbia, I should regret 
having any teachers trained in that school. 

''Now when it comes to whet you call a survey, I shoidd judge tliat it is not 
a question of what shall be taught or wliat not, but whether what is done is 
carried ou in as satisfactory a way as possible, and that it wo\.dd make very 
little difference whether the survey were carried on by graduates of either of 
the colleges you mention. From examiners of these two educational colleges, 
and ill fact from, any other in the country, you cannot get away from what seem 
to me fads, nor can you introduce into your schools a more humanistic spirit, 

- "That is, the whole basis and ideal of our public-school education is unsatis¬ 
factory to me, I think real education depends in childhood on the accumulation 
of well-established facts and of a discipline of mind which comes from the study 
of long-established subjects. I believe that it is essential to train the memory as 
far ELS possible and to teach the child that subjects should be taught whether 
they are pleasant or not.” 

The Vindicator hns objected all along to Columbia as the source of most of 
the fads in modern education: indeed, the criticism of Professor Dewey which 
it printed a few months ago has been given wide circulation all over the country. 
It has not been aware, however, that Columbia methods have been so generally 
adopted by other colleges that it is impossible to obtain a survey that would 
not be colored by them. Under the circumstances, it would seem that the board 
of fiducation and the superintendent would have to get together and agree on 
what courses they want in Youngstown schools and how they wish them to be 
taiignt, In the end this may prove to be the best way. 

Attacks of this kind may be deplorable, but they are not difficult 
to understand. It seems perfectly clear that they are motivated 
chiefly by economic considerations. There is some indication that 
business men are becoming somewhat restless with respect to the 
cost of the public schools, especially in those regions where the anti¬ 
quated taxing systems of the states impose the burden of supporting 
scliools chiefly on real property. No doubt such attacks are in part 
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the result of a failure to understand what the schools are actually 
accomplishing and what the educational needs of the country are, 
There are two ways to meet attacks of the kind made by the 
Youngstown Vindicator. One is to continue educating the public so 
that they will understand the importance of education and its sup¬ 
port. Those charged with the conduct of the public schools should 
undertake vigorously the task of informing the intelligent people 
of the community with respect to the work the schools are under¬ 
taking to accomplish and with respect to the educational needs of 
the community. The second way is to reform our system of taxation 
in such a manner as to relieve real property from maintaining such 
a large part of the burden of school support, 

INVESTIGATION OF THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DETECTIVE CSILD 
AND OF THE NEGRO 

The following statement was published in the United States Daily. 

Two new services^ under the leadership of specialists, for the investigation of 
special educational problems which have heretofore been given consideration 
only as aspects of the general educational service have just been established in 
the federal OiBce of Education. . . - , 

One of the two divisions Avill deal with the education of children of the 
mentally and emotionally defective type, under the direction of Elise H. 
Martens, specialist in the education of exceptional children, and the other with 
the co-ordination of the various activities and interests of the government in 
negro educatioiij under the direction of Dr. Ambrose Coliver, former dean of 
Fisk University, and a specialist in negro education. 

Concerning the new division for the study of exceptional children, the ofhee 
made public the following information: 

The federal Office of Education has established a new service in the field of 
special educational problems. It will be the aim of this service to assist school 
systems throughout the country in planning for the education of children who 
are mentally or emotionally of exceptional type. It will initiate and conduct 
studies of the educational and social needs of mentally deficient or backward 
children, of children with specific educational and mental handicaps, and of 
psychopathic or nervously unstable children. It will report the work that is 
being done in the various centers on behalf of such children and will co-operate 
with school officials In the organization of special classes and prograjns of work, 
Specialists agree that maladjustment in the early school years is frequently 
the forerunner of social maladj'ustinent and delinquency in adult life, Scientific 
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investigations show that the juvenile offender is likely to be a child who is men¬ 
tally, physically, or emotionally handicapped and that crime and psychosis in 
the adult may often be traced to the unhappiness, the mental or physical un¬ 
fitness, of the child. Education, therefore, faces the problem of making satis¬ 
factory provision for those children who need special adjustment if it is to con¬ 
tribute to the world the best it can give to social welfare and law enforcement. 
The new position in the Office of Education is a step in the direction of Us 
solution. 

With reference to the new division for the consideration of negro education, 
the office made public the following information; 

During the past year a new position was created in the United States Office 
of Education which is to be known aa "specialist in negro education.'* The aim 
of the office ultimately will be to co-ordinate the various activities and interests 
of the government in negro education. Its specific and immediate function is 
to serve as a clearing house on information concerning negro education; to 
conduct, direct, and encourage educational research; to stimulate interest in the 
present status and future possibilities of negro education; and to assist in co¬ 
ordinating the various researches, activities, and interests of negro schools and 
of persons concerned in negro education and related matters. 

In realizing these purposes, the office will endeavor to collect facts of all 
kinds bearing directly and indirectly on negro education and make periodic 
digests of educational literature dealing with, or which may be of use to, negio 
education. The specialist in this office wiU visit schools and communities 
throughout the country, make contacts with school officials and others who arc 
interested in negro education, attend and address meetings of educational and 
other organizations on topics relating to his specialty, and will act as consultant 
o\\ negro education with anyone desiring his services. In performing his duties, 
the specialist will endeavor to confer with, and utilize the services of, specially 
qualified persons in the various fields throughout the country and will attempt 
to focus on the problems of negro education all the expert knowledge, technique, 
and educational forces available in the nation. 

MAXING available RESEARCH STUDIES OE CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The Office of Education has recently issued Circular No. i8 en¬ 
titled iwi of Educational Research Studies in City School Systems^ 
No. 1 , The purpose and content of the circular are described in the 
Foreword as follows; 

As an outcome of the Conference on Co-operativ^ Research, held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Eebruary 27, 1930, the Office of Education is planning to 
issue, from time to time, lists of research stiicHcs in education undertaken by 
city school systems, in order that city superintendents throughout the country 
might be kept informed concerning experimental research projects which are 
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being carried on by city-school research bureaus. This service will be in addition 
to the animal printed bibliography containing a list of research studies in edu¬ 
cation undertaken by all research agencies, including city research bureaus, It 
is hoped in this way that it will be possible to get the information concerning 
city schools into the hands of those interested much more promptly than would 
otherwise be possible. 

This is the first of the scries to be issued and contains three lists: the first, 
giving information concerning 373 completed studies; the second, listing 209 
studies now in progress; and the third, listing studies contemplated for the 
school year 1930-31. The material for inclusion in this circular was received in 
response to letters sent in May, 1930, to all city school systems engaged in edu¬ 
cational research. A follow-up letter was sent out in August, 1930, to those not 
replying to the earlier letter- The list of completed studies, covering the period 
from July, 1939, to August, 1930, contains some studies reported in response to 
earlier requests. One hundred and one cities are represented in the three lists. 

All three lists are classified by subject, the first two by author under subject, 
and the third by city, as in many cases no definite information was available 
concerning the probable author. Immediately following the lists are three in¬ 
dexes: one by author; another by subject, which will prove helpful in locating 
material on a particular subject; and the third by city, showing the cities repre¬ 
sented in die lists. The studies are numbered consecutively throughout and in¬ 
dexed by number. In the case of studies which are known to be in typewritten 
or mimeographed form, the number of pages, when known, is given, with the 
abbreviation following it. Following the indexes some studies are listed 
concerning which information was received too late for inclusion in the num¬ 
bered lists. 

We wish to make these lists as useful as possible to all persons interested in 
educational research in city school systems. If the material is to be issued witli- 
out undue delay, it is necessary that city-school research bureaus make com¬ 
plete and prompt reports to this office of all investigations in education under¬ 
taken under their supervision. 

There has long been a need for the kind of information supplied 
in this circular. City-school officials everywhere cannot be urged 
too strongly to co-operate fully and promptly with the Office of 
Education in making available the results of investigations carried 
on in their school systems. 

A DECADE or PROGRESS IN RURAL-SCHOOL 
CONSOLIDATION 

A recent pamplilet published by the Office of Education and 
entitled Rural School Consolidation gives a great deal of information 
about the development of rural-school consolidation during the dec- 
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A NEW TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL TOR THE 
UNIVERSITY or KENTUCKY 

The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. 

As result of a gift of 5150,000 from the General Education Board, matched 
by a Similar sum appropriated by the Legislature of Kentucky, a modern teach¬ 
er-traming school has just been completed fox the University of Kentucky and 
stands ready to begin in a few weeks its work of preparing teachers for the 
schools of the state. The building is located on a fourteen-acre site and has a 
floor space of more than two acres. 

Tile organization of the school is different, perhaps, from that of any training 
school in the United States. 

The work starts with three-year-old children in the preschool group, the pre¬ 
school unit being made up of the nursery school and the kindergarten, Both 
these groups, part of a demonstration center for the prospective teachers, will 
be under the supervision of one teacher, who with two or three assistants will 
carry on the work of the unit. 

An elementary school will be made up of the kiiidecgarteu and the lirst siK 
grades. Every grade in the elementary division has a large classroom and a 
smaller group room, so as to make possible a division of any grade into two 
groups ill order to take care of more individual instruction than is ordinarily 
possible. 

child in any room in the entire training school will ever be called upon to 
climb more than one flight of stairs. There is no basement in the building, and 
theie is no attic, There are }ust two floors in the building, and all the work, will 
be done on these two floors. 

The arrangement of the high-school division is quite similar to that of the 
elementary school. Most of the rooms are divided into large classrooms with 
smaller group rooms to provide for a large amount of individual ins true tioii. 

The entire training school will be under the direction of Professor Sherman 
G. Crayton, formerly of the University of Indiana, The elementary division 
will be under the supervision of Mrs, May K. Duncan, a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kentucky and of Columbia University, 

A GRADED LIST OE BOOKS DOK CHDLDKEN 

The American Library Association^ 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, makes the following announcement. 

Graded List of Books for C/n 7 drcn, in a second and entirely revised edition 
recently published, presents approximately twelve hundred titles suggested for 
purchase by the school library in the first nine grades including the junior Jiigh 
school. 

Books for home and leisure reading have been chosen to link up interests 
aroused in the classroom and to create new interests for children whose contacts 
outside of school are limited. Although the volumes are arranged In three groups, 
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for Grades I—III, Grades IV-'VI, and Grades VII—IX, a specific grade or range 
is assigned to each title. Information to assist in buying the books is given as 
well as information with regard to cataloging and classifying. 

For those children who have in their daily lives little opportunity to see 
beauty in line and color, some of the finely illustrated editions have been in¬ 
cluded. Standard classics, recent books, and reference works comprise the selec¬ 
tion. .... 

In compiling the list, suggestions from specialists in children's literature were 
submitted to the vote of fifty children's librarians and instructors in children's 
literature. Anne T. Eaton, librarian of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was chairman of the committee in charge of formulating 
the list, which was edited by Nora Beust, teacher of children's literature at the 
University of North Carolina. 

THE USE OE THE BIBLE AS A EEEEHENCE 
BOOK PROHIBITED 

The United States Daily published the following statement. 

Use of the Bible in the public schools in the state of Waaliington "as a ref¬ 
erence book because of its relationship to publications in literature and history” 
is prohibited by a constitutional provision which "interdicts the giving of any 
and all Bible instruction in the public schools,” according to an opinion by the 
assistant attorney general of Washington, E. W. Anderson. 

The opinion, delivered at the request of the state superintendent of public 
instruction, N. D, Showaiter, follows in full text, 

”We are in. receipt of your letter which reads: 

" 'In the public schools of this state it frequently becomes necessary to refer 
to the Bible as a reference book because of its relationship to publications in 
literature and history which are used and adopted as our lawful texts. Our books 
on ethics frequently refer to the Bible as a source from which equality, justice, 
and fraternity first spring. Quotations frequently call for further reading and 
research also, so that its use in public education has come to be a necessity as a 
library of information. 

” 'You are familiar with the fact that our government is based upon certain 
principles of justice and equality, which were presumably borrowed from "The 
Book,” that each elected official is required to take an oath, and that every court 
of justice is required to administer oaths based upon the injunction found in the 
teachings and writings. 

" 'Because of these tilings, it seems necessary to refer to the original sources 
as the best evidence of rights and duties of citizenship in order to teach the fun¬ 
damental truths governing our social order. It therefore seems apparent that, 
whether or not we accept the Bible upon the same basis, its teachings and ref¬ 
erences have come to be important in public education and its use seems to be¬ 
come in greater and still greater demand. 
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" T am familial with the ruling made by the attorney general’s office some 
years ago^ but I do not feel altogether certain as to how far we may go in the 
using of the Bible without violating either the spirit ot the letter o[ our state’s 
supreme law, 

" 'I shall greatly appreciate your opinion set forth anew on the use of the 
Bible in the public schools in the manner I have indicated, in order that I may 
direct our publiC'School service in conformity with the laws of our state.’ 

"We have passed upon this or analogous questions on a number of occasions 
holding that the constitution, especially Article I, Section ii, interdicts the 
giving of any and all Bible instruction in the public schools (i Ops. Atty. Gen. 
142, Ops. Atty. Gen. 1909-10, p. 135,19:5-16, p. 254). The question was ex¬ 
haustively considered by the Supreme Court in Slate ex fd. Dearie v, 'Frazier, 
102 Wash. 369, alid a similar conclusion reached. The plan therein condemned 
contemplated the giving of certain credits for outside instruction upon the ‘his¬ 
torical, biographical, narrative, and literary features of the Bible only,’ 

"The argument was advanced that this did not necessarily involve 'religious 
instruction’ within the meaning of the constitution, but the Supreme Court 
held that the term 'religious instruction' was used in the constitution in its 
broad, rather than sectarian, sense and, therefore, included any form of Bible 
instruction. A careful reading of the opinion of the Supreme Court in the cited 
case leads us to the conclusion that the use of the Bible in the public schools 'as 
a reference book because of its relationship to publications in literature and 
history’is prohibited.” 

STATE AND SCHOOL TAXES IN KANSAS 

In the September issue of the Elementary School Journal some 
paragraphs were quoted from a bulletin published by the University 
of Kansas. It was stated therein that from T916 to 1928 state taxes 
in Kansas increased 97 per cent and that school taxes increased 202 
per cent. Superintendent W. W. McConnell, of Winfield, Kansas, 
has called attention to the fact that the increase in,the state tax as 
such should not be regarded as representing the total increase of the 
state's revenue. His point is that since 1916 the state has devised 
new ways of raising revenue in addition to the state tax proper. 
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Educators as a group have never been as keenly interested in tax¬ 
ation and school finance as the importance of these subjects rnerits. 
They seem to have sublime faith in the opportune arrival of financial 
assistance when need arises. There is surprisingly little evidence in 
current educational literature that school people, in general, realize 
adequately the serious crisis in taxation and school finance now con¬ 
fronting the schools. This crisis is the result of two pronounced, al¬ 
though unrelated, tendencies. On the one hand, school costa are con¬ 
stantly mounting. On the other hand, the basic tax system, the gen¬ 
eral property tax, is obsolescent and disintegrating. Between en¬ 
larging needs on the one side and an inadequate tax system on the 
other, the schools find themselves ground as between the upper and 
the nether millstones. 

The trend of school costs in recent years indicates continuing in¬ 
creases in annual expenditures for years to coraej In 1927-28 the 
total payments in support of public elementary and secondary 
schools were $2,184,000,000 as compared with $215,000,000 in 1899- 
1900, an increase of 916 per cent in 28 years. School costs first.passed 
the billion-dollar mark in 1919-20, when the total expenditures 
equaled $1,036,000,000. The two-billion-dollar mark was reached 
six years later when the expenditures totaled $2,026,000,000. For 
each child in average daily attendance the cost was $105.99 in 1927- 
28 as compared with $64.16 in 1919-20. Between 1899-1900 and 
1927-23 the cost per day for each pupil increased from $0.14 to 
$0,618, an increase of 341.4 per cent. These increased expenditures 
resulted from four causes: (i) the depreciation of the dollar, (2) in¬ 
creased attendance, (3) the disproportionate increase in high-school 
attendance, and (4) the increase in the number and quality of serv¬ 
ices rendered by the schools, 
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The depreciation of the dollar—^its decreased purchasing power as 
compared with that in pre-war times—^is an important, but not suf¬ 
ficiently recognized, cause of increased expenditures for schools. As 
compared with 1913 the index number of the cost of living in 1927- 
28 was 171* In other words, 71 per cent more dollars were required in 
1927-28 to have a purchasing power equivalent to that of a given 
number of dollars in 1913. That is, if a teacher received a salary of 
®i,ooo in 1912-13 and $1,710 in 1927-28, the purchasing power of 
her salary for those two years would be exactly equal. Her nominal 
salary in 1927-28 would be greater by 71 per cent; her real salary, or 
her purchasing power, would be the same for the two years. The 
dollar of 1927-28 would purchase only as much as 58.5 cents would 
buy in I9i2-'i3. The salaries of teachers constitute about two-thirds 
of all school costs- Because of the shifting value of the dollar, salaries 
cannot be properly measured merely by the number of dollars of 
which they are composed. They are measured accurately only by 
the application of the cost-of-living index—the amount of food, 
clothing, shelter, the necessities and the luxuries of life for which the 
salary dollars can be exchanged- In 1912-13 the average salary of 
teachers was $313, and in 1927-2B it was $1,364. In dollars this in¬ 
crease represented an increase of 165,9 per cent; in buying power it 
represented the much more modest increase of 55.5 per cent. 

School costs generally must be interpreted in the same way, The 
expenditures for public schools in 1913-14 were $555,000,000; in 
1927-28 they were $2,184,000,000, an increase of $1,629,000,000, or 
293.5 However, it would have taken 949,000,000 of the 

1927-28 dollars to equal the buying power of the $555,000,000 spent 
in 1913-14, while the equivalent purchasing power of the $2,184,- 
000,000 in terms of 1913 dollar values would amount to but $1,277,- 
000,000, which is only $722,000,000 more than the cost of the schools 
in 1913-14. When the depreciation of the dollar is taken into ac¬ 
count, the ackial increase in school costs in this fourteen-year period 
is found to be 130.i per cent. 

Increased attendance is a second cause of increased costs. Be¬ 
tween I9i3-'i4 and 1927-28 the aggregate days of schooling in¬ 
creased from 2,112,000,000 to 3,535,000,000, an increase of 67.4 per 
cent. That percentage must be added to the index-basis cost in 
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1913- 14—$949,000,000—^to arrive at a comparable cost in 1927-28. 
In this way it is found that $1,589,000,000 is the necessary cost of 
the schools in 1927-28 when two factors, depreciation of the dollar 
and increased attendance, are duly allowed for. 

A third cause of increased costs is the disproportionate increase in. 
high-school attendance, since the per capita cost in high school is 
more than 50 per cent higher than in the elementary school. In 

1914- 15 the number of pupils in high school was 6.7 per cent of all 
pupils in elementary and secondary schools combined; in 1927-28, 
15.5 per cent. The difference between these percentages is 8,8. Add¬ 
ing half this ditference (4.4 per cent of $1,589,000,000) to the previ¬ 
ously calculated cost gives a total of $1,659,000,000 as a conservative 
estimate of necessary costs when the three factors of money value, 
increased attendance, and disproportionate liigh-school attendance 
are considered. 

The remaining portion of the increase in expenditures within the 
period specified may be regarded as the cost of the increased quan¬ 
tity and the improved quality of services rendered. This increase 
amounts to $525,000,000, or 31.6 per cent of the $1,659,000,000 re¬ 
quired in 1927-28, Whether this increase is justified depends on the 
point of view of the critic. Among the extensions of service are im¬ 
proved health instruction and physical education and adaptations to 
individual needs, especially in the form of special classes for deaf, 
partially blind, crippled, and otherwise handicapped children. 
School buildings are of better construction and are better equipped, 
and teachers are better prepared. 

The schools are not alone in making increasing demands on tax¬ 
ation. The trend in taxation is upward, but the proportion of taxes 
going to the schools has not increased. In 1913 the national income 
was $33,200,000,000, of which $2,194,000,000, or 6.61 per cent, went 
for taxes; in turn, $522,000,000, or 23.79 per cent of the taxes, went 
to the schools. In 1926 the income was $84,150,000,000, and the 
total of taxes was $8,555,000,000, or 10.17 cent of the income. In 
that year school costs amoiintecl to $2,026,308,190, or 23.69 per cent 
of the taxes. Approximately one dime of each income dollar is spent 
for taxes, and about one-fourth of the taxes go to the support of the 
public schools. 
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The various processes by which this dime is subtracted from each 
dollar of income and made available for common purposes constitute 
taxation. The basic tax system in use in the United States is tlie 
general property tax; that is^ each owner of property pays in taxes a 
certain percentage of its value annually. The chief defect of the gen¬ 
eral property tax is its failure to conform to the basic tenet of taxa¬ 
tion that everyone should be taxed in accordance with his ability to 
pay. Taxes, no matter on what basis they are levied, must be paid 
out of income. Under pioneer conditions the value of property con¬ 
stituted a fairly approximate measure of income; but under modern 
industrial conditions, because of the exceedingly complicated finan¬ 
cial structure of today, the amount of tangible property owned gives 
no clue to a personas ability to pay, Moreover, taxation is based on le¬ 
gal ownership and ignores economic ownership. For instance, a man 
who buys a $6,000 home immediately begins paying all the taxes on it 
even though he is able to pay only $3,000 of his own money and bor¬ 
rows the remainder. Legally, he owns the home; economically, he 
owns only half of it, The man or the corporation from whom he 
borrowed the money holds his note secured by a mortgage. Such 
economic ownership is distinguished from legal ownership or posses¬ 
sion by the tenn ''intangible property." 

Everywhere property in the intangible form of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, etc., tends to escape taxation. At the same time, in¬ 
tangible property is increasingly the form which property in the 
economic sense tends to assume. The result is that to a constantly 
greater degree the legal owners of tangible property carry the tax 
load, Under the system of general property faxes a farmer owning 
a $30,000 farm cannot escape paying taxes on it even though there 
is a crop failure and the farm, temporarily at least, is a .liability 
rather than an asset. Another man with $30,000 invested in stocks 
and bonds pays no taxes at all on them although manifestly he is in 
much better position to pay taxes than the farmer whose crops have 
failed. Again, one of two physicians having the same tangible- 
property values in homes, offices, automobiles, etc., may have a 
practice netting $5,000 a year and the other a practice netting 
$50,000. The taxes of the two men are the same although their tax- 
paying ability is vastly different. 
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The general property tax is utterly inadequate to meet modern 
needs and conditions. It is an outgrown institution as far behind the 
times as the oxcart would be as a means of transportation. It is uni¬ 
versally and scathingly condemned by every recognized economist 
and student of taxation. Consider for example, this severe indict¬ 
ment by Seligman. 

practically, the general property tax as actually administered is beyond all 

doubt one of the worst taxes known in the civilized world.It puts a 

premium on dishonesty and debauches the public conscience; It reduces decep¬ 
tion to a system and makes a science of knavery; it presses hardest on those 
least able to pay; it imposes double taxation on one man and grants entire im¬ 
munity to the next. In short, the general property tax is so flagrantly in¬ 
equitable that its retention can be explained only through Ignorance or inertia. 
It is the cause of such crying injustice that its alteration or its abolition must 
become the battle-cry of every statesman and reformer,^ 

While legislators and tax cammissioners debate and delay, the 
system of general property taxes is disintegrating before our eyes. 
Under the pressure of revolutionary changes in industry and financcj 
its rusty machinery creaks at every joint and wabbles along toward 
complete brealcdown. As property, in the economic and tax-paying- 
ability sense, iiicrcELsingly shifts to intangible forms, the tax-paying 
base sometimes remains practically stationary while the tax burden 
constantly increases. In the state of Washington, for example, the 
assessed valuation of property has long remained about the same 
although the population increased 15 per cent during the last decade. 
This assessed valuation is about $1,200,000,000, which is approxi¬ 
mately the same in amount as the annual income of the people of 
Washington. The actual value of tangi)3le property in this state is 
about live times that upon which taxation is based; hence, the rate 
must necessarily be five times as high as it would be if based on ac¬ 
tual valuations. Under these conditions farms and homes carry such 
an undue portion of the tax burden that taxes approach the point of 
confiscation. In many instances the owners of vacapt city property 
and of the poorer farms give up possession of their property rather 
than continue to pay taxes thereon. This situation, in turn, further 
decreases the tax base and increases the rate of taxation, and still 

^ Edwin E. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation^ p. < 3 i. New York: Printed for Colum¬ 
bia- University press by Macmillan Co., 1900 (tlurd edition). 
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other persons are forced to give up their property rather than pay 
increasing taxes. It is in such a vicious circle of decreasing base and 
increasing rate that we now find the general property tax system, 
The only possible remedy is to abandon the general property tax as 
the basic tax and employ it for local use only. The income tax should 
be substituted as the chief source of taxes for state purposes. The 
income tax meets fully the tenet of faculty, or ability to pay. Taxing 
on this basis has passed the experimental stage and is being success¬ 
fully carried out in about one-fourth of the states. 

The income tax should be supplemented by a sales tax on certain 
luxuries. The phenomenal success of the gasoline tax, which yielded 
almost $500,000,000 in 1925, shows the possibilities inherent in this 
form of tax. However, a general sales tax should not be employed 
because such a tax penalizes the taxpayer of little means and thus 
violates the tenet of faculty, 

Education is costing more and more for reasons which seem to 
justify the increased costs. Taxes are constantly increasing. At 
present, taxes take about one dime from each dollar of income, and 
education receives about one-fourth of each tax dime. Opposed to 
the increase of taxes is the disintegration of the present basic tax 
system, the general property tax. America is amply able to finance 
education, but dependence cannot longer be placed on the anti¬ 
quated and inequitable general property tax. Since it is imperative 
for the welfare of education that the taxing machinery be moclern- 
ized, educators should study taxation and be prepared to help ac¬ 
tively in its much-needed reconstruction. If the taxing system is not 
reconstructed, the schools will face a period when the financial sup¬ 
port given them will be insnfi&cient, notwithstanding the favor with 
which Americans regard their schools. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF THE 
METHOD OF INSTRUCTION ON TRANSFER 
OF TRAINING IN ARITHMETIC 


J. R. OVERMAN 

Rowling Green State College, Bowling Green, Ohio 
PURPOSE OE THE INVESTIGATION 

The puipose of the investigation summarized In this article was 
to measure the effect of instruction given in three types of examples 
in two-place addition upon the pupils' ability to handle closely re¬ 
lated types in two- and three-place addition and subtraction and to 
determine whether the amount of transfer is a function of the 
method of teaching. More specifically the problem was to deter¬ 
mine whether the amount of such transfer can be increased (i) by 
helping the pupils to generalize consciously the process and formu¬ 
late, from the three types taught, a general method of procedure 
applicable to the related types; (2) by rationalizing the process, 
that is, by considering the underlying principles; and (3) by com¬ 
bining generalization and rationalization. 

THE PROCEDURE 

The experiment was carried out in fifty-two second-grade classes 
in Toledo, Findlay, and Bowling Green, Ohio, during the school 
years 1927-28 and 1928-29. These classes were divided into four 
groups, each being taught by a different method. 

At the conclusion of the experiment from the records of the 
pupils, the pupils were separated into groups of four, each pupil 
within a group having been taught by a different method, and 
matched for sex, mental age, teacher’s estimate of general ability, 
and score made in the preliminary test. The number of records 
available made it possible to match the individual pupils only rough¬ 
ly for chronological age. As a whole, however, the four resulting 
groups were rather closely balanced with respect to this trait. Al¬ 
together 112 of these matched “quartets” were formed, 53 composed 
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of girls and 59 of boys. This process resulted in four groups of 112 
pupils each, a different method of instruction having been used with 
each group. These groups will be referred to as Groups A, B, C, 
and D, and the corresponding methods of instruction as Methods 
A, B, C, and D, Table I shows the mean mental and chronological 
age in months, the teachers' estimates of general ability, and the 
initial score for eadi of these groups. 

It was planned to start the experiment when the pupils had mas¬ 
tered the combinations in addition and subtraction, the addition 
of three numbers of one digit each (as 2-f'2-l-3), and the addition 
of four numbers of one digit each (as4-f2-|-2d-i), and before they 


TABLE I 

Mean Mental and Cieronological Age in Months, 
Teaciters^ Estimates op General Ability, and Ini¬ 
tial Score in PiusuinNARY Test ot Each dp Four 
Grouts dp 112 Second-Grade Pdtils 


Group 

i 

Mcnlftl 

Arc 

1 CliTcmo- 
logical Age 

1 

Tcncbcra’ 

Estimate* 

lalLlul 

Score 

A. ' . 

100.5 

96,2 

2.7 

25.7 

D,.... 

100.6 

97.2 

2,4 

27.g 

C. 

IOO.fi 

96.7 

2.4 

26.3 

D.' 

100.8 

95 -7 

2.S 

26.2 


The mcADs la this column were found hy asaignlng values of 4,3, a, 
I, and o If) tbfi tcachrra’ letter niixrUs nf A, Tl, C, D, and F, respectively, 
and averaging In the usual way. 


knew anything about the addition and subtraction of two- and three- 
place numbers. The training consisted in instruction and practice 
on three specific types of examples: (i) the addition of two numbers 
of two digits each (as 45+23), (2) the addition of three numbers of 
two digits each (as 52+32+13), and (3) the addition of a two-place 
number, a two-place number, and a one-place number in the order 
stated (as 24+23+:2), 

The four methods of instruction were as follows: (i) In Method 
A the pupils were shown, how to perform the process, and there was 
no generalization or consideration of underlying principles. For ex^ 
ample, in teaching the pupils how to add a two-place munber, a 
two-place number, and a one-place number, the teacher simply 
showed the pupils how to write and add these numbers. (2) In 
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Method B (generalization) the pupils were helped to formulate gen¬ 
eral methods of procedure from the specific types taught, and these 
generalizations were constantly emphasized throughout the teach¬ 
ing. In teaching the type of example cited for Method A, the teacher 
not only sliowed the pupils how to write the numbers but also helped 
them to form the generalization that the numbers must always be 
written in such a way as to keep the right-hand column straight. 
(3) In Method C (rationalization) the reasons and principles under¬ 
lying the specific types taught were discussed Mth the pupils, The 
formulation of general rules of procedure was avoided as much 
as possible. In learning the tyije of example cited, the pupils dis¬ 
cussed the principle that one’s can only be added to one’s and ten’s 
to ten's, but nothing was said aljout keeping the right-hand column 
straight. (4) In Method D (generalization and rationalization) gen¬ 
eral methods of procedure were formulated, and the underlying 
principles were discus.scd. In the type of example previously used 
as an illustration the pupils were helped to form the conclusion 
that the right-hand column must be kept straight in order to add 
one’s to one's and ten’s to ten's, 

All four groups were given the same series of tests. These were 
given four times: at the beginning and at the end of the experiment 
and twice during the experiment. In addition to the types of ex¬ 
amples which the pupils had mastered before the beginning of the 
investigation and the three types which were taught during its 
course, these tests included the following types 0/ examples: 

Addition 


24 

274 

526 

242 

22 

213 

221 

222 

22 

— 

132 

322 

JI 



ui 

5 ^ 

6 

4 

357 

2 


32 

21 

22 

21 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 


24 

235 

6 

54 

322 

3 

342 

322 
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48 477 47 248 356 

23 212 2 23 2 

t 

The examples that involved the proper placing of numbers having 
different numbers of digits were dictated to the pupils. 

The experiment was carried on for twenty miiiutes a day for 
fifteen days, eight days being used for testing and seven days for 
instruction and practice. The complete time schedule was as fol¬ 
lows : 

First find second days: First tes t with the scries of tes ts. 

Third day: Instruction in the addition of two numbers of two digits each. 

Fourth and fifth days: Practice in the types of examples taught on the third 
day. 

sixth and seventh days: Second test. 

Eighth day: Instruction in the addition of three numbers of two digits each. 

Ninth day: Practice in both types of examples previously taught. 

Tenth and eleventh days: Third test. 

Twelfth day; Instruction in the addition of a twO'place mmiberj a two-place 
number, and a one-place number presented in the order stated, 

Thirteenth day: Practice in the three types of examples previously taught. 

Fourteenth and fifteenth days: Fourth test.' 

MEASUIUS OT TRANSFER 

In order to ascertain whether the training that was given to the 
pupils on three types of examples had any effect on their ability to 
work the remaining types, the percentages of correct examples in 
the first and last tests for two of the untaught types of examples 
and for all the untaught types combined were found and are given 
in Table II. 

The data in Table II show that the pupils worked 21.4 per cent of 
the untaught examples correctly in the first test and 73.8 per cent 
in the last test. This large improvement on the untaught types 
indicates that there was a considerable amount of transfer from the 
instruction and practice given in the three specific types that were 
taught. The percentage of maximum possible transfer was used as 
the measure of this transfer. This percentage was obtained by 
dividing the number of examples to which the effects of the specific 
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training spread by the total number to which it might have spread 
had the transfer been complete. 


TABLE II 

Percentage of Correct Examples of Untaught 
Types in First and Last Tests 


Type of EkbiupIc 

EirsL Test 

Last Test 

Addition of four two-place 
numbers. 

35.3 

36.3 

21.4 ' 

87,7 

Q 1 C 

Addition of two three-place 
numbers... 

All untaught types. 

Vo • i) 

73-8 



The percentages of transfer shown by the final test are given in 
Table III for three types of examples and for all the untaught types 


combined. 

TABLE m 

Pehcentage op Transfer Shown by Final Test 

^ , Pccccntn 

TVpc of Example of Trnnal 

Addition of four two-place numbers. 8i .o 

Addition of two three-place numbers... 89.8 

Addition of one tliree-place tiumbcr and one one-place 

number.. 61,7 

All untaught types. 66.7 


COMPARISON or METHODS OP TEACHING 

The major purpose of this study was to determine whether it is 
possible to increase the percentage of transfer by the method of 
teaching, Spfxifically^ the problem was to determine whether the 
transfer could be increased by generalization, rationalization, or gen¬ 
eralization and rationalization combined. The mean percentage of 
transfer produced by each of the four different methods of instruc¬ 
tion and the percentage of increase of each of the other methods 
over Method A are given in Table IV. The most important facts 
shown by the data in this table are (i) that the amount of transfer 
produced by Method B (generalization) was 21.5 per cent more than 
the transfer produced by Method A, (2) that the amount of transfer 
produced by Method C (rationalization) was only 54 per cent more 
than that produced by Method A, and (3) that the amount of trans- 
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fer produced by Method D (generalization and rationalization) was 
20,5 per cent more than that produced by Method A. 

In order to secure a measure of the reliability of these comparb 
sons, the standard deviations of the differences and the ratios of 
these differences to their standard deviations were computed, The 
difference between the mean percentage of transfer produced by 
Method B and the mean percentage of transfer produced by Method 
A is 3.67 times the standard deviation of the difference (3.67X 
S,D.D)^ that between Methods C and A is only 0.90 times the 
standard deviation of the difference {o,goXS.D.D.)j and that be¬ 
tween Methods D and A is 3.63 times the standard deviation of the 
difference It is customary to consider that any 

TABLE IV 

MEA.N Percentage op Transper m Final 'Pest and Per¬ 
centage OP Increase over Method A Produced 
Each Method op Instruction 


MclJiocI 

1 

Mean Percentage 
of Transfer 

Percentage of Tn- 
1 crease ovrev Melh- 

dA a 

A....... 

72.4 


D... 

2 I-S 


.62,8 

5-4 

D. 

71.8 

20,5 


difference equal to, or greater than, three times the standard devia¬ 
tion of the difference is practically certain to be significant. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Methods B and D are almost certainly more effective 
than Method A in producing transfer, but thfexe is probably no 
significant difference between Methods C and A. 

In the comparison of the different methods of teaching, the trans¬ 
fer thus far considered has been that for all the different types of 
examples combined. It was found that the differences in the meth¬ 
ods were much greater for those types of examples that involve the 
placing of numbers having different numbers of digits. Table V 
gives the mean percentage of transfer in the case of examples of this 
type. This table shows thatj in the case of examples involving the 
placing of numbers having different numbers of digits, the amount 
of transfer produced by Method B (generalization) was 45.1 per cent 
more than that produced by Method A, that the amount of transfer 
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produced by Method C (rationalisation) was 15.5 per cent more 
than that produced by Method A, and that the amount of transfer 
produced by Method D (generalization and rationalization) was 
36.9 per cent more than that produced by Method A, The differ¬ 
ence between the mean percentages of transfer producecFby Meth¬ 
ods B and A is 4.54 times the standard deviation of the difference 
(4.54X5’./^-/^.); between Method C and A is 1,51 times the 
standard deviation of the difference (i.siXS.D.D), and that be¬ 
tween Methods D and A is 3.76 times the standard deviation of 
the difference (;^,y 6 XS.D.D.). Methods B and D are, therefore, 
almost certainly superior to Method A in producing transfer in the 
case of examples of this type, and Method C is possibly superior. 

TABLE V 

Pjsrcentage OT TflANSFEH PnODUC35D UY Each Method OT 
Instruction in the Case op Examples Involving 
THE Placing of Numbers Having Dipperent Num¬ 
bers OF Digits 


McLliod 

Mcnn PcrccntQgc 
of Transfer 

Percentage of In¬ 
crease over Meth¬ 
od A 

A .. .. 

46.6 

67.<) 


B.... 

4 S .1 

C...,. 

S 3 -8 

iS-S 

D.. 

63.8 

36-9 


MINOR PROBLEMS STUDIED 

The following minor problems were also investigated, (i) Are 
there sex differences in transfer? (2) Is there a relation between the 
amount of transfer and the mental ages of the pupils? (3) Is the. 
loss that occurs in the transfer from the specific t3^pes of examples 
taught to the related types a function of the dissimilarity between 
the types? Because of lack of space it is impossible to give the re¬ 
sults here. Those who are interested in these questions are referred 
to the complete report of this investigation." 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

The more important results of this investigation may be sum- 
marized as follows: (i) The effect of the instruction and practice 

* J. R, Ovtirma.n, An SxpcrhnGHlO'l Slady oj C^tlain Factors A^ffecling Traiis/er of 
Training in' ArUhmetic. BaUimore: Warwick & York, Inc. (In press.) 
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given in certain specific types of examples was not confined to those 
types but spread to related types, For the group taught by the 
most favorable method, the mean transfer was 72.4 per cent of 
complete transfer, and the range of transfer was from 50.6 per cent 
to 52,9 per cent on different types of examples, (2) On the examples 
which involved the placing of addends having different numbers 
of digits Method B (generalization) increased the transfer by 45.1 
per cent, Method C (rationalization) by 15,5 pci* cent, and Method 
D (generalization and rationalization) by 36.9 per cent, 

PEDAGOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

This experiment was undertaken because the problem investi¬ 
gated was believed to be of fundamental importance in the teaching 
of arithmetic. It remains, therefore, to point out what seem to the 
writer to be the most important pedagogical implications of the 
results, 

1, The results indicate that, while transfer from one type of ex¬ 
ample to a related type may occur in large amounts and may be 
complete in the case of some individuals, it is seldom complete for 
a group as a whole. Thb fact means that instrucdon and practice 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic must be based on full analyses 
of the fundamental processes. In view of the fact that transfer is 
seldom complete, all the essential facts and all the essential steps in 
the processes should be taught, 

2, Although transfer from one type of example to other related 
types is possibly never complete, the results of this experiment show 
that it occurs in useful amounts—^in amounts that we cannot afford 
to ignore. 

3, The effectiveness of a given method of teacliing in securing the 
immediate end sought is not the sole test of its worth. The methods 
of teaching the fundamentals of arithmetic should be those which 
will secure the maximum transfer to related types as well as the 
best mastery of the specific types taught. When the results of this 
experiment are considered, this fact means that, in addition to teach¬ 
ing any given type of example, we should help the pupils to use it 
as a basis^for generalizing the process, 



READING DIFFICULTIES IN STUDYING 
CONTENT SUBJECTS 


JAMES M. McCALLISTER 

Northefn Normal and Industrial School^ Aberdeen, South Dakota 

The successful study of content subjects—such as historjr, geog¬ 
raphy, mathematics, and science—is conditioned largely by the 
ability to read effectively. Pupils who are retarded in reading are 
likely to be seriously handicapped in study activities, Pupils who 
are not retarded may encounter difficulties in performing certain 
reading activities. For example, a pupil may be able to interpret a 
passage in history intelligently but may have difficulty in selecting 
from the passage points which are pertinent to an assigned problem. 
Similarly, a pupil may have learned to read narrative materials 
satisfactorily but may not have learned to do the more intensive 
type of reading necessary to interpret a descriptive passage in math¬ 
ematics. These two illustrations suggest that pupils who pursue 
content subjects effectively must be able to perform numerous 
kinds of reading activities. The study reported in this article was 
undertaken to determine the kinds of reading difhculties which pu¬ 
pils encounter in studying various junior high school subjects, 

TECHNIQUES EMPLOVED IN THE STUDY 

The study was carried on in Grades VII and VIII of the Labora¬ 
tory Schools of the University of Chicago during the school years 
1926-27 and 1927-28. It consisted in careful analyses of the reading 
activities involved in the study of American history, mathematics, 
and general science. The general procedures employed in making 
the analyses included (r) visiting classes for a period of time suffi¬ 
cient to become thoroughly acquainted with the methods of teach¬ 
ing and the materials taught, (2) a careful study of the techniques of 
teaching and of the materials taught to determine the reading ac¬ 
tivities required, and (3) analyses of pupils’ written reports and 
observations of pupils’ study activities to identify their difhculties 

igi 
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in performing the reading activities. The following description of 
the methods employed in conducting the investigation ,in general 
science will illustrate the procedure. 

Techniques of instruction used in the class. —^The writer visited two 
classes continuously during the tinre devoted to five units of instruc¬ 
tion. These visits continued for approximately five months. During 
the visits the writer made careful descriptive notes of the instruc¬ 
tional procedures and collected samples of the materials assigned 
to the pupils. 

A large part of the class time was devoted to directed study. 
During the periods of study each pupil worked more or less inde¬ 
pendently following directions given in a mimeographed work plan 
which the instructor provided. In general, the work plan consisted 
of three parts: (i) general directions with regard to study activities, 
(a) directions for a series of exercises designed to teach the essential 
points in the unit, and (3) a list of reference materials. After they 
had studied an exercise, the pupils prepared written reports, which 
were handed to the instructor for approval. 

Analysis of instructional materials. —^The following analysis in¬ 
dicates the reading activities connected with the study of a typical 
exercise. 

In the study of a unit entitled "The Earth on Which We Live," 
the pupils were assigned the following problem; "How do the mean 
solar time and the standard time of a place five degrees west of 
Philadelplua compare with the mean solar and standard time at 
Philadelphia? (See Figure 25.)"* The pupils were expected to inter¬ 
pret the directions, to study the reference materials until they under¬ 
stood them, and to write a report showing their solution of the 
problem, 

The following outline of the reading activities required by the 
exercise was made. 

I. Interpretation of directions 

а) Comprehension of technical terms 

б ) Recognition of problems involved 

* Tile reference is to a figure in Charles John Pieper and Wilbur Lee neauchamp, 
Everyday I’fobletM in Science, Exercise ly, p. 32. Chicago; Scott, Foresraan It Co., 
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2, Assimilation of discussion in textbook 

a) Securing an understanding of scientific concepts^ such as mean solar time 
and standard time 

I>) Securing an understanding of units of measurement 

c) Interpretation of the explanatory figure showing time belts of the United 
States 

Association of discussion in textbook witli explanatory figure 

3, Association of discussion in textbook, with problem of the exercise 

a) Selection of points in discussion which are applicable to the problem 

b) Formulation of solution to the problem 

4, Preparation of written report 

a) Organization of report 

b) Presentation of solution in written form 

c) Proofreading of report 

An analysis of this kind provides a working basis for identifying 
reading difficulties. Frequently, after an analysis of this type had 
been made, it was necessary to revise it in the light of later observa¬ 
tions of pupils’ study procedures. 

Identification of pupils' difiictiUies .—'Since each pupil prepared 
written reports on the exercises, these reports furnished reactions to 
. all phases of the units. By a comparison of the written reports 
with the work plans and with the assigned materials, it was possible 
to identify reading difficulties. During the school year 1926-27 the 
written reports for two units of the course were analyzed. However, 
this procedure was soon found to be only partially satisfactory for 
it was not always possible to determine the exact character of the 
pupils’ difficulties from the written reports. Moreover, when the 
character of a difficulty was determined from a written report, the 
cause of the difficulty was still unknown. Consequently, it was nec¬ 
essary to revise the technique to include personal observations of the 
pupils during the study of the exercises, At the beginning of the 
school year 1927-28 the new technique was adopted. Careful de¬ 
scriptive notes of the observations were made. These notes con¬ 
tained descriptions of a pupil’s study procedures, copies of his writ¬ 
ten reports, and statements of the observer's analysis of his difficul¬ 
ties. The observations varied in lengtli from one to three class pe¬ 
riods, depending on the time devoted to the study of an exercise by 
the pupil. The observations which are here reproduced consumed 
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the time of two class periods, The notes on the observations indicate 
the diaracter of the tedinique employed in identifying the reading 
difl&culties. The pupil was studying the exercise already described. 

Observations of a Pupil^s Study Procedures 

The pupil read the directions for the exercise. She then turned to the dis¬ 
cussion in the textbook which accompanied it and began reading. After she 
had read a short time, she turned to Figure 25, 

Observer: “Tell me what you are trying to find.” 

Pupil: “The time of a place five degrees west of Philadelphia,’* 

Observer: “What time would that be?“ 

Pupil: “Fifteen minutes later." 

Observer: “How do you know?” 

Pupil: “It says fifteen degrees for one hour; it would be pne-thhd of an 
hour.” 

Observer: “How many minutes in one-third of an hour?” 

Pupil: “It would be more than fifteen minutes—thirty minutes—no, twenty 
minutes ” 

The pupil next began to prepare the written report of the exercise and wrote, 
“The time.would be fifteen minutes later five degrees west of Philadelphia. 
It it is two 0*clock in Philadelphia! it would be 2:^0 five degrees west of Phila> 
delphia,” It was evident from this statement tliat she was encountering three 
difficulties: (i) She had not read the discussion in the textbook carefully enough 
to understand it fully. (^) She had not distinguished between mean solar time 
and standard time in interpreting the exercise. (3) She was still somewhat con¬ 
fused regarding the units of time measurement. The observer decided to Jfiad 
her to recognize these difficulties. , 

Observer : “Read the statements which you have written.” 

Pupil: “Is there a mistake in English, or is it wrong?” 

The observer pointed to the word “fifteen,” The pupil recognized the error, 
drew a line through “fifteen” and Wrote “twenty” above it. 

Observer: “Read the directions for the exercise again.” 

Pupil: “I don’t understand what that Wan’ word means—Wan solar 
time.’ ” 

Observer; “Perhaps you had better look it up ia your book.” 

The pupil re-read the discussion in the textbook and then pointed to a place 
five degrees west of Philadelphia in Figure 25, 

Pupil: “The standard time would be the same here as at Philadelphia.” 

Observer: “Read the directions for the exercise carefully, and then explain 
what you are to do.” 

Pupil: “Compare the time at Philadelphia with the time five degrees west 
of Philadelphia.” 

Observer; “Your answer is partly correct^ read the directions again, and 
find out exactly what you are told to do.” 
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Pupil; '^Compare the mean solar time at Philadelphia with the standard 
time five degrees west of Philadelphia/' 

Observer: the directions once more.” 

Pupil: “Oh, I know I Compare the mean solar time aiid the stfindard time 
at Philadelphia with the mean solar time and the standard time of a place five 
degrees west of Philadelphia.^^ 

Observer; “Now finish the exercise/* 

The pupil read the discussion in the textbook again. 

Pupil: “I know it is earlier here [pointing to Philadelphia on the map] and 
later here [pointing to a place five degrees west of PhiladclpJiia], but these 
degrees—they mix me up/' 

The observer referred the pupil to a point in the textbook where the relation 
between longitude and time was explained. After she had read the explanation, 
she said that there would be a difference of twenty minutes in the time of the 
two places. 

Pupil (a /ew minutes later); '^Excuse me for interrupting, but I don't see 
how they can have two kinds of time at one place.'* 

Observer; “Perhaps you had better get clearly in mind the difference be¬ 
tween. menu solar time and standard time." 

The observer then discussed with the pupil these two terms. After the dis¬ 
cussion the pupil completed the report on the exercise satisfactorily, 

Observer: “What do you think caused your difficulty with this exercise?'* 

Pupil I “The two kinds of time mixed me up." 

A comparison of the notes of this observation with the list of 
reading activities presented indicates that the pupil encountered 
difficulty with Steps i and 2. First, she attempted to interpret the 
directions before she had gained a sufficient understanding of the 
technical terms to interpret the directions. Second, she did not read 
the directions carefully enough to recognize the problem. Several 
re-readings were necessary before she recognized the problem. Final¬ 
ly, she attempted to prepare the report on the exercise before she 
fully understood the explanations in the textbook. When she first 
attempted to write the report, she understood neither the terms 
“mean solar time" and “standard time" nor the technical units of 
measurement involved in longitude and time. The pupil's reading 
ability was fair, but her use of that ability was inadequate because 
of her manner of attack in studying the exercise. 

HEADING DIFFICULTIES IN STUDYING AMERICAN HISTORY, 
MATHEMATICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE 

Analyses similar to the one just described were made in classes 
in American history, mathematics, and general science. These 
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analyses disclosed fifty reading difficulties. The classified list of the 
difficulties given in Table I sho^s that the difficulties 'Were distrib¬ 
uted among the various subjects as follows: thirteen occurred only 
in American history; sixteen occurred only in mathematics; 
twelve occurred only in general science; one was common to history^ 
mathematics, and science; three were common to history and sci¬ 
ence; and four were common to mathematics and science. These 
data suggest that the difficulties were^ for the most part, peculiar 
to the various subjects. However, an examination of the descriptive 
statements shows that some of the difficulties which occurred in only 
one subject might also have occurred in other subjects. Tor ex¬ 
ample, 'inability to interpret passage caused by lack of under¬ 
standing of an abbreviation,^^ which occurred only in mathematics, 
might have occurred in the study of other subjects. NeyerthelesS, 
many of the difficulties were peculiar to specific subjects. For ex¬ 
ample, “Inability to interpret illustrative exercise caused by lack 
of understanding of mathematical process used*^ was peculiar to 
mathematics and would not be likely to occur in either history or 
general science. Similarly, “Inability to interpret explanatory figure 
caused by lack of understanding of an essential scientific principle^ 
was peculiar to science. Again, “Lack of critical reading shown by 
failure to discriminate between historical facts and mere probabili- 
ties“ was peculiar to history. 

Other difficulties grew out of the reading activities required by 
the teaching techniques employed in the classes. For example, 
“Inability to interpret mimeographed statement of minimal essen¬ 
tials in light of major problem of imit“ arose from the character of 
the study helps supplied to the pupils in the history class. Similarly, 
“Confusion in following form for written work because directions 
admit of more than one interpretation” grew out of the character 
of the directions given to the pupils in general science. Furthermore, 
“Error in form of solution caused by misinterpretation of directions” 
was connected with a reading activity required by directions given 
in the class in matheiqatics. These difficulties were not Caused by 
the nature of the subject matter but by the reading activities grow¬ 
ing out of the techniques used by the teacher. 

The reading difficulties listed in Table 1 are grouped into six 
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table I 

Fifty Readinq Difficulties Encountered hy Pupils in Studying American 
History, Mathematics, and General Science Classified 
According to Underlying Causes 


DiniculLy 

Ameri¬ 

can 

HisLoiy 

Malhc-| 

matics 

Generil 

Science 

Heading difficLilties growing out of pupils’ methods of attack: 
Comprehension of only part of passage shown by oiiiissfon of 
points of major importance.. 

1 

X 



Inability to locate reference materials on a given problem... 


X 

Failure to use given references in locating materials........ 

X 



Failure to use statement of miniinal essentials as a guide to 
reading.... 

1 X 

X 



Copying material from textbook without interpreting it.. *,. 



Fa{hirel;o recognize problem caused by careless reading. 

X 



Failure to select materials pertinent to problem caused by par¬ 
tial reading oi assigned passage... 

' X 


X 

Use of previous knowledge instead of assigned passage in re¬ 
acting to problem. > ......... 

X 


Failure to understand instructional materials caused by super¬ 
ficial reading..... 


X 

X 

Misinterpretaflon of passage caused by lack of preciseness In 
reading.....' ... 

1 . 

X 


Inability to solve a mathematical exercise caused by failure to 
read accompanying illustrative solution.. 


X 


Mechanical following of directions without gaining under¬ 
standing of mathematical process which directions are de¬ 
signed to teach... 


X 


Mechanical reading of formulas without comprehending con¬ 
crete ideas for wlilcli formulas stand. .. 

1 . 

X 


Misinterpretation of directions or exercises caused by mere 
failure (not inability) to associate directions with accom¬ 
panying explanatory figures... 


X 

X 

Misinterpretation of problem caused by overlooking signifi¬ 
cant worcl or expression.... 


X 

X 

Misinterpre tation of mathematical exercise caused by failure to 
regard punctuation.... 


X 


Error in interpretation and solution of mathematical exercise 
rnlisp'd by ffijlpre to read part of it.. 


X 


Overlonhing prrors iri proofreading report. . . ." . 



x” 

Meager understanding caused by skimming rapidly through 
material which should have been read intensively. 



X 

Error in solution of exercise caused by carelessness in selecting 
* items from a table. ...... 



X 

Formulation of title to exercise from sources other than exer¬ 
cise itself .... .... 



X 

Reading difficulties caused by inability to recognize relations; 
Failure to recognize relation of reference materials to problem 
Failure to discriminate between relevant and irrelevant ma¬ 
terial ... 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Inability to recognize relations among items in statement of 

minltnnl .. 

X 



Inability to interpret mimeographed statement of niinimalj 

/accAlY h i 1D i-rv llrrlnh rtf TTimru* r^l'nlYlRTTl rfcf IlDlf'. . 

X 



Failure to recognize relntive values shown bysubstitutionof a 
general statement for specific points of Importance., -- 

X 
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TABLE 1—Conlinued 


DifTicuHy 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Hislory 

Hiitliu- 

General 

Science 

Inability to associate descriptive material with accompanying 


X 


Misinterpretation of mathematical directions caused by in¬ 
ability to associate directions with accompanying ojqjlana- 

tOTy (igUTe*^, r.. . . ... 


X 


Misinterjpretation of problem ot exercise caused by failure to 
iplationR among parts of the exercise. 


X 

X 

Inability to distinguish likenesses and differences in closely rc- 
latpd -‘^cipTitific concephR .-, . . ... , . 


X 

Inability to distinguiBh relative values shown by substitution 
of dptniis for point? of major iinportance. 



X 

Eo^pmulation of conclusions not justified by facts at hand.. ,. 



X 

X 

Inability to recognize relations between a known series of 
farTg and a prohl^m hasod on the fncts... 



Lack of critical reading shown by failure to discriminate be¬ 
tween bistorical facts nud mere probabilities. 

X 


Reading dlHiculties arising from lack of knowledge of subject 
. matter; 

Inability to interpret instructional material caused by failure 
to master preceding rnatliematical concepts. 


X 


Inability to interpret illustrative exercise caused by lack of 
iincjprstarifling nf mathennatical process used. 


X 


Misinteipretatioa of exorcise caused by inability to compre¬ 
hend mathematical relations involved. 


X 


Inability to detect errors in content of report caused by lack of 
understanding of fundamental instructional iriaterials. 



X 

Inability to interpret and execute directions because of failure 
to master a preceding mathematical process.. .. • , 


X 


Inability to interpret explanatory figure caused by lack of 
understanding of an essential scientific principle... *. 



X 

Reading difficulties caused by deficiendes iri vocabulary i 

Misunderstanding of instructional materials caused by inis- 
inteqiretation of vocabulary. 

X 

X 


Inability to interpret instructional materials caused by lack 
of understanding of vocabulary... 

X 

X 

X 

Misinterpretation, of mathematical expression caused by ap¬ 
plying incorrect meaning to symbol used. 


X 


Mismterpretation of instructional materials caused by lack of 
under standing of abbreviations. . . . . 


X 


Inability to interpret passage caused by lack of understanding 
of an abbreviation. . . 


X 


Reading difficulties caused by inaccuiacies: ^ 

Misunderstanding of essential point in unit caused by inaccu¬ 
racy In interpreting reference materials . 

X 



Misreading technical words shown by errors in spelling . 

X 



Error in form of solution caused by misinterpretation of direc¬ 
tions ........ . V . *.... ... 


X 


Reading difficulties arising from lack of clearness in directions 
given to pupils: 

ol pioblem caused by WTangemenl M direc¬ 
tions ... . .. 

X 



Confusion in following form for written work because direc- 
. tions admit of more than one interpretation .. 


X 
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categories on the basis of the underlying causes; (1) reading dif¬ 
ficulties growing out of pupils* methods of attack, (2) reading diffi¬ 
culties caused by inability to recognize relations, (3) reading diffi¬ 
culties arising from lack of knowledge of subject matter, (4) reading 
difficulties caused by deficiencies in vocabulary, (5) reading diffi¬ 
culties caused by inaccuracies, and (6) reading difficulties arising 
from lack of clearness in directions given to pupils. 

Reading difficulties growing out of pupils* methods of attack in 
studying were the most numerous; twenty-one difficulties were the 
result of carelessness or mere failure to perform the reading activities 
properly. In a few cases the pupils were unable to perform the 
activities because they used improper methods of attack. Such 
difficulties give evidence of poorly developed habits of study. It is 
significant that almost half the reading difficulties disclosed by this 
investigation belong in this category. 

Thirteen reacUiig difficulties were caused by inability to recognize 
relations. These difficulties constitute next to the longest list in the 
table. The reading activities in which these difficulties occurred in¬ 
volved to a large extent the so-called *ffiigher thinking processes,** 
such as associatioHj discrimination, and reasoning. The reading ac¬ 
tivities required both the comprehension of reading materials and 
some use of the meaning derived from the materials. The difficulties 
in this group suggest the need for guidance in the processes of think¬ 
ing which are essential to the performance of reading activities. 

Six difficulties grew out of lack of understanding of the principles, 
processes, or facts requisite to the performance of reading activities. 
In such cases pupils were handicapped in interpretation by insuffi¬ 
cient background of experience or by lack of a knowledge of the 
subject matter. These difficulties suggest the need for training in 
the practice of reviewing in order to secure information essential 
to the interpretation of new passages. 

Five reading difficulties were caused by deficiencies in vocabulary. 
Difficulties with the vocabulary may result in the misinterpretation 
of a passage or in failure to attempt an interpretation. Difficulties 
in interpreting abbreviations and symbols are classified as difficul¬ 
ties caused by deficiencies in vocabulary. Reading difficulties caused 
by mere inaccuracy in performance were relatively few in number; 
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only three difficulties appear in this category. Reading difficulties 
arising from lack of clearness in directions were also few in num¬ 
ber; only two difficulties were traced to this cause. 

SUJIMARY AND INTEBPHETATION 

The reading difficulties identified by this investigation demon-' 
strate the need for giving special attention to reading activities in 
connection with the teaching of each content subject. The reading 
activities required for the successful, study of a subject depend on 
the techniques employed in teaching the subject and on the kinds 
of reading materials assigned. Therefore, pupils should he trained 
in the reading activities adapted to the demands of the subject. 
These conditions provide opportunity for developing many new 
reading skills. The performance of reading activities should be so 
guided that pupils may grow continually in reading ability as they 
advance through school. Both good and poor readers will profit 
from such guidance. The good reader will learn many new reading 
skills which will tend to increase the effectiveness of his study 
activities. The poor reader will not only gain new reading skills 
but will also receive assistance in overcoming other handicaps to 
his progress. 

The causes underlying the reading difficulties suggest certain 
types of reading skills which may be developed in the junior high 
school: (i) Pupils may be trained in the methods of attack required 
by the reaxiing activities, {2) Pupils may be trained to recognize re¬ 
lations and to perform the various forms of thinking required by the 
reading activities. (3) Pupils may be led to recognize shortcomings 
in their previous training and to adopt practices of review in order 
to secure information requisite to the understanding of new mate¬ 
rials. (4) Pupils may be taught how to overcome difficulties with 
the vocabulary when they are encountered. (5) Pupils may be led 
to sense the necessity for accurate interpretation. Training to 
achieve these ends not only aids in improving reading ability but 
also assists in forming effective habits of study. 

Guidance in reading should be recognized as a function of every 
instructor. It is generally assumed that an instructor is responsible 
for directing the study activities necessary to the successful pur- 
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suance of the course which he is teaching. When reading difficulties 
arise in the study of a subject, it is not unreasonable to expect an 
instructor to accept the responsibility for aiding pupils to overcome 
these difficulties. Such guidance is an essential phase of the instruc¬ 
tional procedure in any course. 

Effective guidance of study activities demands that an instructor 
be cognizant of the reading activities required by his course. The 
technique employed in this investigation suggests a direct approach 
to an understanding of the reading needs of pupils. This approach 
includes (i) analysis of the techniques of teaching and of the mate¬ 
rials assigned for the purpose of determining the reading activities 
required, (2) identification of the pupils’ difficulties in performing 
the reading activities, and (3) organization of a procedure of guid¬ 
ance adapted to the needs of the chass. These three steps offer a 
practical basis for guidance in reading. They deal only with the 
reading activities which pupils actually use. They take no time from 
the regular work of a course. Many techniques for training in read¬ 
ing suggest special exercises which require time in addition to that 
spent on regular class activities. Such techniques frequently deal 
with hypothetical reading activities wliich may or may not be used 
in the study of the subject. The three steps mentioned in this para¬ 
graph eliminate the necessity for special reading exercises., Sugges¬ 
tions for organizing and applying guidance procedures wiU appear 
in a later article. 



DIFFICULTIES IN SOLVING PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


LENORE JOHN 

Laboratory SchoolSj University of Chicago 

In recent years several studies of pupils’ errors in solving arithme¬ 
tic problems have been made. In these investigations two types of 
techniques have been used. One tjrpe consists in analyzing the re¬ 
sults of group tests; the other, in observing individual pupils. This 
article reports a study in which the latter type of technique was used. 
The following problems were investigated: (i) What are the errors 
made by pupils iu the intermediate grades in solving two-step arith¬ 
metic problems? {2) How do pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI diSer 
in the types of errors which they make? (3) Do pupils from two 
schools show significant differences in the types of errors which they 
make? 

METHOD OR TROCEDITRE 

The method used was observation of the work of each pupil in a 
selected group as he solved orally a prepared list of problems. Each 
subject did the work with no one present but the examiner. Paper 
and pencil were provided, and the subjects were permitted to work 
mentally or on paper as they chose. In most cases thirty minutes 
was the limit of the period of work, not more than ten periods exceed¬ 
ing this limit. Two or three periods were required to complete the 
observation of each subject. 

The problems, which had been typewritten on cards, were 
presented to the subject one at a time, and everything he said was 
recorded by the examiner. If long pauses indicated that the subject 
was not reporting his method fully, he was asked what he was think¬ 
ing. The type of record secured is indicated by the following report 
of the way in which Problem 14 was solved by a fifth-grade pupil 
who was rated by his teacher as poor in arithmetic. The problem 
read as Mows: "Chocolate bars can be bought 3 for roc. How 
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much will 12 bars cost? How many could be bought for 50c?” After 
reading the problem, the subject said: 

Let’s see—3 for 10 cents—oh, multiply first. [Wrote ^ and reported, when 
questioned, that he had obtained the 4 by dividing the 12 by 3.] This is hard. 
48 cents, because Tve taken care of the 3, No, I haven't This isn't,quite right 
because 9 can be bought for 30 cents, and 3 for 10, and 3 times 30—30 from 4^ 
is 18. [Wrote 10 under the 48 and added, the sum being ja,] They^d cost gfl 
cents. [Wrote ^0.] That would be 40; 9 cost 30 and 3 more cost lo is 40 cents. 
''How many could be bought for 50 cents?" [Read from the problem.] You'll 
divide. [Wrote You could divide it two different ways. [Wrote loj^ 
Then divided 3)50, the quotient being 16 with a remainder of 2.] But that's 2 
over. [Divided 10)50.] That gives Si so it isn't right because I know already 
that 12 can be bought for 40 cents and this says 50, The answer must be ifi 
and 2 over. 

An analysis of this record yields information regarding the sub¬ 
ject's methods of reasoning which could not be obtained in any 
other way, although the technique is obviously subject to limita¬ 
tions. 

SUBJECTS OBSERVED 

Records were secured in the manner described for sixty pupils ia 
the University Elementary School of the University of Chicago and 
ia a public school located nearby. These schools will be designated 
as School A and School B, respectively. The teachers of Grades IV, 
V) and VI ia these schools were asked to select from their pupils 
five who did exceptionally good work in arithmetic and five who 
were among the poorest in the class. Ia School A the best pupils and 
the poorest pupils were taught by the same teacher in each grade, 
while in School B the best pupils and the poorest pupils were chosen 
from classes taught by different teachers. 

PROBLEMS USED 

Fifteen arithmetic problems were used, each of which could be 
solved in two steps. The use of fractions in calculation was unnec¬ 
essary, and decimals occurred only in problems involving money. 
The problems were so selected as to present all possible combinations 
of the four processes and to present a variety of situations requiring 
the use of each process. For example, the process of subtraction oc¬ 
curred as the first step in three problems, the second steps of which 
were, respectively, addition, multiplication, and division; it occurred 
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as the second step in three problems, the first steps of which were, 
respectively, addition, multiplication, and division; in a seventh 
problem it was necessary to use subtraction as both first and second 
steps in the solution. Thus, the process of subtraction would be used 
eight times if all tlie problems Were solved correctly and by the 
methods most liJcely to be used. Of the eight situations in which 
subtraction was needed, two involved its use in making diange, three 
involved the idea of finding a remainder, and three involved the 
notion of comparison, The other three processes were treated simi¬ 
larly, each process, with the exception of addition, occurring eight 
times. Since two-step problems demanding two additions for their 
solution do not occur, addition wa^ included only in combination 
with other processes.. 

The problems ate given in the following paragraphs, The number 
preceding each problem indicates its order in the logical sequence al¬ 
ready described, while the number in parentheses following it indi¬ 
cates its place in the series as presented to the subjects. 

1. Henry cats his lunch in the school lunchroom. Today he had potatoes, 
beets, bread, butter, milk, and an apple. The potatoes cost 8c, beets loc^ 
bread sc, butter 3c, milk SCj and the apple 5c, He gave the cashier a half-dollar, 
How much change slioulcl he have received? (i) 

2. The Girl Scouts had a candy sale. Mary brought a plate of candy con¬ 
taining 20 pieces, I'lelcn brought 25 pieces, and Jane brought 17 pieces. If they 
sold the candy at 2c a piece, how much money did they get for the candy the 
three girls brought? (8) 

3. The Jones family took a trip in their car, They drove 214 miles the first ' 
day, 273 miles the second day, and 185 miles the third day. What was their 
average for the three days? (4) 

4. On July I, Joseph weighed 65 pounds; on August i, he weighed 68 pounds. 
If he continued to gain at this rate, how much did he weigh on September i? 
(13) 

5. fiill was saving money to buy a pair of skates which cost $7.50. He still 
needpd Si.15, when there was a seQc and he found he could get the kind he 
wanted for $5,95. How much did he have left after buying the skates? (2) 

6. The lunch counter sells apples. In the last box there were 3:40 apples. 
Six of them spoiled, and the rest were sold at 5c each. How much money w^s 
received for the apples? (9) 

. 7. In 1910 the population of Illinois was 5,638,591, In 1920 it was 6,458,280. 

What was the average yearly increase during this ten-year period? (6) 

8. Harold,went to the grocery store for his mother. He bought 2 cans of 
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peas at I pc a cm, 2 loaves of bread at 10c each, and a package of crackers for 17c. 
How rtiucli money did he spend? (14) 

p. How much would one save in a year by subscribing to a monthly magazine 
for $2.75 a year instead of buying single copies for 25c a copy? (7) 

10. A man earns 85c an hour. If he works 8 hours a day, how much money 
will he earn in a month which has 27 working days? (3) 

IIV A candy store sells candy in trial bags which contain about 3 ounces. 
How many such bags can be filled from a five-pound box of candy? (There are 
16 ounces in a pound.) (ii) 

12. The Hoy Scouts estimated that the supplies for ten boys who were going 
on a camping trip would cost $60.00. The railroad fare was $1.74 apiece for the 
round trip. If their estimate was correct, how much did each boy pay for sup¬ 
plies and railroad fare? (15) 

13. The Lincoln School has a square garden. The fourth-grade children 
planted sweet peas along one side, and the boys are going to put up a wire for 
the vines to climb. The janitor told them that the fence around the garden was 
104 feet long and that they had better leave a space 2 feet wide for a path down 
the middle of the garden. How much wire will they need? (5) 

14. Chocolate bars can be bought 3 for loc. How much will 12 bars cost? 
How many can be bought for 50c? (to) 

15. Mr. Brownes yearly income is $3,000. He wishes to save one-fifth of it. 
How much must he save each month on the average? (12) 

RESULTS OF TESTS 

The average number of problems solved correctly by the good 
pupils and the poor pupils in each grade in School A and in School B 
are shown in Table I, which should be read as follows: The good 
pupils in Grade IV in School A solved an average of 5.8 problems 
correctly; those in School B solved an average of 3.4 problems cor¬ 
rectly. The poor pupils in Grade IV in School A solved an average 
of 1.2 problems correctly; those in School B solved an average of 1.4 
problems correctly. Comparison of the averages for the good pupils 
shows that the averages for School A are consistently higher than 
the averages for School B; however, only one of the differences is 
large enough to be statistically significant. Comparison of the aver¬ 
ages for the poor pupils shows slightly higher averages for School B 
in Grades IV and VI and a higher average for School A in Grade V. 
None of these differences is suffiidently large to be of certain sig¬ 
nificance statistically. In School A the averages for the good pupils 
are higher in all grades than are those for the poor pupils^ while in 
School B there is’ a slight but insignificant difference in favor of the 
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poor pupils in Grade V. In School A the increase in the number of 
problems solved correctly is largest between Grades IV and V, while 
in School B the most marked increase is between Grades V and VI. 

TYPES AND FREQUENCY OE ERRORS 
The record of the methods used by each subject was studied, and 
each error or peculiar method was tabulated. The errors were classi¬ 
fied in four groups; errors in reasoning, errors in fundamentals, er¬ 
rors in reading, and miscellaneous errors. The last classification in¬ 
cluded errors impossible to classify in one of the other groups. 

TABLE I 

Averiv-ge Number oe Problems Solved CoRiuicTLV by 
Good Pupils and by Poor Pupils in Grades IV, 

V, AND VI IN School A and in School B . 


Grade 

School A 

School B 

Both SchoaU 

Good pupils: 




IV. 

S.B 

3-4 

4.6 

V. 

10.2 

4-4 

7-3 

VI. 

12.4 

10.2 

II .3 

.Poor pupils: 



IV-. 

1.2 

1.4 

3.3 

V. 

8.8 

4.8 

6.8 

VI... 

8.2 

8.8 

8.5 


Errors in reasoning were indicated by the letter prefixed to an 
index number; errors in fundamentals, by errors in reading, by 
and miscellaneous errors, by The index number and a 
description of the errors included under each head are given in the 
following paragraphs. 

R-j, Use of a wrong process .—^Subjects frequently added two 
numbers which they should have subtracted, or they multiplied two 
numbers when the situation required division. Such errors were 
classified as the use of the wrong process. In order that the mistake 
might be definitely identified, these errors were separated into the 
following subdivisions: {a) use of subtraction for addition, (i) use of 
multiplication lor addition, (c) use of addition for subtraction, (d) 
use of multiplication for subtraction, (e) use of division for subtrac¬ 
tion, (/) use of addition for multiplication, (g) use of subtraction for 
multiplication, {h) use of division for multiplication, {i) use of addi- 
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tion for division, (j) use of subtraction for division, and (k) use of 
multiplication for division, 

R-2. Disregard of a significant fad stated in the problem. —Some 
subjects ignored completely a fact which was necessary for the cor¬ 
rect solution of a problem. For example, in working Problem 5, some 
subjects did not take into consideration the fact that ‘‘Bill still 
needed their method of solution being to subtract $5.95 from 

$7.50. 

R-j. Using together mmhers not directly related. —Subjects some¬ 
times failed to grasp the relations of the various data in a problem 
and attempted to solve the problem by using together numbers 
which were related only indirectly. In solving Problem 9, many sub¬ 
jects used 25 cents with $2,75, ignoring the fact that, since one was 
the monthly cost’and the other the annual cost, the two could be com¬ 
pared only after one had been multiplied, or the other divided, by 12. 

Disregard of a fact to he supplied. —^Three of the problems in 
the list—problems 9, 13, and 15—required the use of known facts 
for theii solution, In the case of Problem 13 it was necessary for the 
subject to know and use the fact that a square has four equal sides, 
while the solution of Problems 9 and 15 required the subject to sup¬ 
ply the fact that there are twelve months in a year. In each case 
these facts were ignored by some subjects, who attempted to solve 
the problems without supplying the facts. 

R-^, Hesitation in selecting the method of solution, —Some subjects 
3^pparently selected the processes to be used almost automatically, 
even when incorrect processes were selected. Other subjects hesi¬ 
tated a considerable length of time before selecting the process.' The 
latter type of behavior was classified as hesitation in selecting the 
method of solution, 

R- 6 . Use of a method longer than that necessary, —In some instances 
subjects arrived at correct results by methods which involved one or 
more extra steps. For example, in solving Problem 2, some subjects 
multiplied each of the number of pieces by 2 cents and then added 
the products, whereas they could have added first and performed 
only one multiplication. 

R-y. Concision in mdhod.^Some subjects used methods which 
indicated that they had no clear idea of the relation of the data given 
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in a problem. For example, in solving Problem 12, one subject 
multiplied St.74 by 10, subtracted the product from $60.00, divided 
by 10, and then added $1.74 to the quotient. Errors oi this sort, 
although not all were ideiitical, were classed as confusion in method, 
Selection oj a procesSj or justification of a selection, by the 
numbers or by the types of numbers in a problem .—Some children ap¬ 
parently were guided in selecting the process to be used by the num¬ 
bers in the problem. For example, more than two numbers to them 
indicated addition, while a large and a small number indicated multi¬ 
plication or division and never addition or subtraction. 

R-g. Use of an irrelevant fact ,—Subjects sometimes attempted to 
use a fact given in the problem, or one which they supplied, which 
was not relevant to the solution. One subject, in solving Problem 4, 
used the fact that there are thirty-one days in a month. 

Jt-jo. Combining unlike quantities, —^Some subjects made the 
error of adding or subtracting numbers representing such quantities 
as pieces of candy and amounts of money, 

R-ii. Interpreting fractions as indications of error ^—Some subjects 
thought that a fraction in an answer indicated that an error had 
been made in the solution. 

R-12, Omission of an item .—In solving Problems i and 2, in 
which there were series of numbers to be added, an item was some¬ 
times omitted. 

Failure to complete a sohiiion .—^In solving Problem 4, some 
subjects found the amount of weight gained but did not perform 
the addition necessary to complete the solution. Since all the data 
in the problem were used, such an error was classified as failure to 
complete the solution. 

R-14, Confusing quantities ,—Some subjects showed confusion as 
to whether the results of their calculations were money or candy in 
Problem 2 or bags or ounces in Problem ii. 

R-ij- Confusing two numbers ,—Sometimes one number was used 
in place of another. For example, in solving Problem 6, a subject 
used S as the number of apples spoiled as well as the price at which 
each apple was sold. In solving Problem ii, a subject interchanged 
the 3 and the 5. 

R-16, Reversal of the or§er of operations .—^Sometimes the nec- 
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essary operations were performed in reverse order, an error thus 
being introduced into the solution. For example, in solving Problem 
icj, in which $60.00 must be divided by 10 and $1.^4 must be added 
to the quotient, one subject added $1.74 to $60.00 before he divided. 

R-i'/, Including Heins not given— solving Problem 8, two sub¬ 
jects included some items twice. 

R-18. Selection oj a method by analogous prohhm—Owt subject 
said he always solved his problems by imagining a similar situation 
with small numbers and transferring the method to the problem in 
question. Another subject selected her process for finding average 
distance according to the method used in the schoolroom for finding 
average marks. 

F-j. Error in calculation .—^Errors in calculation were subdivided 
into the following classes: (a) errors in addition, (i) errors in sub¬ 
traction, (c) errors in multiplication, {£) errors in division, (e) errors 
in the use of a remainder, (/) errors in calculations with fractions, 
and (g) errors in placing decimal points. 

F-2, Use of a roundabout method of calculation—OccB.sionO'lly 
roundabout methods of calculation were used. An instance of this 
error appeared in the work of a subject who solved the first part of 
Problem 14 by saying, ''3 for 10 cents, 6 will be 20 cents, 9 for 30 
cents, 12 for 40 cents.'^ 

F-j. Incorrect arrangement of work .—^Errors in calculation w^ere 
sometimes caused by faulty arrangements of the numbers. For ex- 
ple, a subject arranged the numbers to be added in Problem i as 
follows: 

8 

10 

2 

3 
5 
5 

$2.40 

F-4. Failure to aiiempi inuUipUcaiioji or division .—Some fourth- 
grade children recognized the need for multiplication or division in 
certain problems but said that they were unable to perform the 
calculations, 
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Inability to interpret a fraction .—Some subjects were unable 
to interpret the fraction *^one-fifth'* in Problem 15. 

F-6, Attempt to subtract three numbers .—In solving Problem g, 
two subjects recognized the need for subtraction but wrote all three 
numbers in a column and attempted to subtract. 

L-i. Re-readmg the problem ,—^It was necessary for some subjects 
to re-read all or part of a problem after the first reading. Re-readiug 
does not include merely looking back at the problem to copy the 
numbers. 

L-2. Difficulty with the vocabulary—Some subjects asked the 
meaning of certain words or in other ways gave evidervce that the 
words were unfamiliar. In such cases the difficulty was classified as 
a difficulty with the vocabulary. In other instances the subjects did 
not apply the meaning of certain words in solving the problems but 
gave no other evidence that the words were unfamiliar. Because of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between errors caused by genuine 
deficiencies in vocabulary and errors caused by careless readings 
errors made by pupils who gave no evidence that words were un¬ 
familiar were not classed as difficulties with the vocabulary. 

L-3. Obvious misunderstanding of the situation .—Some subjects 
evidently read into a problem a meaning different from the meaning 
intended, This occurred most often in connection with Problem 12^ 
the $60 being intexpreted to include both supplies and railroad fare. 

i-4. Significant error or omission in readmg .—Only errors or 
omissions which proved to be genuine errors in reading rather than 
sUps of the tongue made while the correct meaning was compre¬ 
hended were included in this classification. An instance of an im¬ 
portant omission occurred in the case of a subject who, in reading, 
omitted the last two sentences of Problem i. When he solved the 
problem, he found only the total cost of the articles of food; he had 
apparently ignored the last part when he read the problem. 

Error in reading the answer .—Some subjects read incorrect 
answers although inspection of their written work showed that they 
had secured correct answers. 

L~6. Confusion caused by the u>se of parentheses ,—^Two subjects 
were confused and hindered in their reasoning by the sentence in 
parentheses at the end of Problem ii. 
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M-i, Failure to appreciate the ahsurdity of m impossible answer .— 
Some subjects made errors which caused absurd answers, but they 
apparently failed to see the absurdities. 

M-2. Failure to make an attempt to solve a problem. —Some pupils 
said that they could not solve a problem as soon as they had read it. 

M-j- Giving up the aliempt to solve' a problem, —Some subjects 
became conviiicedj after attempting to solve a problem, tliat they 
were unable to do so and went on to another problem without com¬ 
pleting the solution. 

M-4. Incorrect phrasing of the Occasionally a subject 

said he was going to use a certain method but actually used another. 
When questioned about the change, he said that he had intended to 
use the method which he did use. 

Use of a wrong value for^ or uncertainty ^th regard to, 
qiiantiiies to he supplied, —The use of a wrong value occurred most 
often in solutions of Problem 4, some subjects not being sure of the 
order of the months. 

M-6, Neglect of one of the two qnesPions slated,in the problem .— 
Several subjects neglected to answer one of the questions in Prob¬ 
lem 14. 

M-y. Error or omission in copying numbers. —Some mistakes were 
made in copying the numbers from a problem. 

M-8. Error in calculation because of illegible figures. —Three sub¬ 
jects misread the figures they had written. 

M-q, Esiiinaiion of an ans^ver without calculation. —Two subjects 
gave answers which they considered reasonable ivithout calculating 
to determine the exact answers. 

M-'io. Error in writing an answer. —One subject made a luistate 
in writing his answer although he gave the correct answer orally. 

The number of pupils who made errors of each type are given by 
grade and school in Table II, which shows the number of pupils 
making each error once or oftener during the process of solving all 
fifteen problems. This table should be read as follows: Error R-ia 
(use of subtraction for addition) was made by three pupils in Grade 

IV in School A and by one pupil in Grade IV in School B; it was 
made by three pupils in Grade V in School A and by none in Grade 

V in School B; it was made by two pupils in Grade VI in School A 
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TABLE II 


Nuuher of Pupils "Who Made Each Ehror Once or OriENER in 
Grades IV, V, and VI in School A and in School B 



Gjiade IV 

Grade V j 

Ghade VT 

Total 

Total 

IN 

UOTII 

Schools 

Enaoa 

School 

A 

School 

P 

School 

A 

School 

B 

School 

A 

School’ 

D 

School 

A 

School 

L 

R'-lfl. 

3 

I 

3 

o 

2 

3 

B 

4 

12 

E-iJ. 

o 

2 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

2 

2 

R-rt;,. . ... 

3 

6 

I 

6 

O 

2 

4 

14 

18 

R-irf. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

O 

I 

0 

I 

I 

R-i^. 

0 

4 

o 

0 

o 

I 

0 

5 

5 

R-iy. 

2 

2 

o 

2 

0 

O 

i 

4 

6 

R-i^. 

I 

I 

o 

O 

0 

0 

I 

I 

2 

R-ih .. 

I 

S 

I 

4 

□ 

o 

2 

9 

11 

R~i'/.— 

I 

Q 

o 


0 

o 

I 

0 

I 

R-rj.. 

1 

0 

o 

. o 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

R-ik . 

2 

6 

0 

I 

0 

4 

z 

ir 

^3 

Tofciil (R-i)- 

H 

27 

5 

13 

2 

II 

21 

51 

72 

R -2 . 

JO 

TO 

8 

9 

7 

lo 

25, 

29 

54 

R '3 .. 

8 

10 

6 

9 

B 

9 

24 

28 

52 

R -4 . 

7 

10 

S 

9 

7 

S 

19 

27 

46 

R -5 ... 

7 

9 

5 

7 

5 

9 

17 

25 

42 

R-6... 

5 

4 

lO 

3 

3 

4 

18 

n 

20 

K .-7 .. 

7 

3 

s 

3 

2 

3 

14 

8 

22 

R'S,...'.... 

0 

7 

O 

4 

O 

O 

0 

II 

II 

R-g. 

o 

iz 

o 

4 

O 

' 3 

0 

8 

8 

R'lo. 

3 

5 

0 

2 

O 

O 

3 

5 

S 

R-ii. 

o 

I 

5 

0 

0 

t 

5 

2 

7 

R-12. . .. 

o 

J 

I 

3 

1 

X 

2 

5 

7 

R-t 3 . 

I 

0 

3 

I 

0 

X 

4 

2 

6 

R -14 . 

2 

j 1 

o 

I 1 

I 

X 

3 

3 

d 

R-is. 

1 

Q 

I 

I 

2 

o 

4 

r 

5 

R-t6. 

O 

J 

I 

2 

0 

o 

I 

3 

4 

R“I 7 ... 

I 

0 

o 

O 

O 

X 

I 1 

I 

2 

R-i8. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

Total*,.... 

66 

8g 

57 

71 

3B 

62 

161 

222 

3S3 

V-ia . 

8 

2 

o 

5 

2 

2 

10 

3 

18 

R-ib .. 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 

18 

12 

30 

R-ic .. 

7 

4 

6 

4 

7 

3 

20 

II 

3t 

V-jd .. 

i 

3 

4 

4 

I 

4 

6 

II 

17 

R-le . 

o 

2 

I 

2 

t 

0 

2 

4 

6 

p-i/. 

o 

0 

3 

I 

Q 

I 

3 

2 

5 

. 

3 

S 

2 

3 

t 

2 

6 

10 

16 

Total (F-j).,.. 


19 

22 

25 

i8 

X 4 

65 

ss 

123 

F-j. 

6 

4 

I 

5 

a 

4 

9 

11 

22 


2 

2 

o 

I 

0 

0 

2 

«? 

7 

5 

F -4 .•. 

4 

o 

0 

0 

G 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 


2 

2 

0 

o 

o 

0 

2 

2 

4 


2 

O 

o 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Total*.. 

, 41 

27 

33 

3 J 

20 

18 

84 

76 

ido 


totals of the subdivisions R-i aiiij F-i must not be ini^ludcd In compulInK the totals ol these hvo 
classi^cationa. 
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TABLE II —ConUniud 


Erkoh 

Ghahe IV 

Gbade V 

Grade VI 

Total 

Total 

IN 

Bom 

Schools 

School 

A 

School 

D 

School 

A 

School 

D 

School 

A 

School 

B 

School 

A 

, 

School 

li 

. 

7 

7 

4 

6 

7 

6 

18 

19 

37 

L -2 .. 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 

12 

15 

27 

^3 . 

0 

0 

4 

I 

2 

3 

6 

4 

10 

t -4 . 

4 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

7 

h-'S'. 

0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

0 

2 

I 

3 

Tt'G .. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Q 

2 

2 

Total. 

17 

r 6 

14 

16 

II 

12 

42 

44 

86 

M-i. 

1 

7 

I 

s 

0 

I 

2 

13 

15 

M '2 . 1 

5 

I 

3 

0 

0 

2 

B 

3 

II 

^“3 . 1 

2 

5 

I 

0 

0 

I 

3 

6 

9 

M ’4 .. 

0 

I ^ 

2 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

9 

M-s..1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

S 

2 

7 

M -6 . 

I 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I 

6 

7 

M -7 . 

I 

I 

I 

a 1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

M-B. 

0 ' 

0 

j 

I 1 

0 

I 

I 

2 

3 

M -9 .. 

I 1 

0 

0 

I. 1 

0 

0 

I 

1 

2 

M-io.. 

I 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

t 

Total . 

16 

20 

9 

13 

3 

8 

28 

41 

6g 

Grand total... 

140 

152 

103 

131 

72 1 

100 ^ 

315 

383 

6 g 3 


and by three pupils in Grade VI in School B. Eight pupils in School 
A and four in School B made this error, a total of twelve in both 
schools. 

The totals given in the last column of the table show that the 
errors made by the largest number of pupils were errors of reasoning, 
a total of 383 pupils having made errors of this kind. The group with 
the second highest frequency is that of errors in fundamentals; a 
total of 160 pupils made errors of this classification. Errors in read¬ 
ing are third, and the miscellaneous errors have the smallest fre¬ 
quency. The same order holds in each of the three grades, with the 
exception of Grade IV, in which more pupils made miscellaneous 
errors than made errors in reading. 

The variation in the number of subjects who made errors in the 
eleven subdivisions of Error R—i (use of a wrong process) is inter¬ 
esting. Twelve subjects used subtraction for addition while 

only two subjects used multiplication for addition (R-iZ?), and 
division was never used in place of addition. Eighteen subjects used 
addition for subtraction while only one subject used multi¬ 
plication for subtractiQU and five subjects used divisiou for 
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subtraction Six subjects used addition for multiplication 

(R-i/)] two subjects used subtraction for multiplication (R-i^); 
and eleven subjects used division for multiplication (R-i/?), Only 
one subject used each of the processes of addition and subtraction 
for division {R-ii and while thirteen subjects used multiplica¬ 

tion for division (R-ik). These facts indicate that the error made by 
most subjects in selecting the process required in a given situation 
was to use the process which is the reverse of the one required, name¬ 
ly, subtraction for addition, addition for subtraction, division for 
multiplication, and multiplication for division. The second most 
commorL error was to use the process which, when applied to integers, 
has an effect similar to that required. For example, multiplication 
was used in place of addition, both being processes which tend, when 
applied to integers, to yield results larger than the numbers in¬ 
volved; or division was used in place of subtraction, both processes 
yielding results smaller than the minuend or dividend. The error 
made least often was to use a process which is neitlier the reverse 
operation nor the operation giving similar results, such as addition 
for division. 

In the subdivisions of Error F-i (error in calculation) the proc¬ 
esses in which errors were made by most subjects are subtraction 
(F-i6) and multipUcation (F-ic). More subjects made errors in 
addition (F-ia) than made errors in division (F-id). These facts, 
however, cannot be interpreted as indicating the relative ability of 
the subjects in each of tlie fundamental operations because errors in 
reasoning and eccentric methods of calculating frequently changed 
signiffcantly the number of opportunities for errors in performing 
each operation in spite of the fact that the correct solution of the 
problems required the use of each of the processes of multiplication, 
subtraction, and division eight times and the use of the process of 
addition six times. 

Comparison of the totals for each error in each grade fails to show 
a consistent decrease from grade to grade. When the total frequen¬ 
cies for a group of errors are compared, however, the decrease is 
evident for each group. 

Comparison of the totals for School A and for School B show that 
subjects in School A made fewer errors than subjects in School B 
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in eacli of the three grades. Fewer errors in reasoning were made 
by subjects in School A than by subjects in School B. In fundamen¬ 
tals, however, more errors were made by subjects in School A than 
by subjects in School B in Grades IV and VI, while in Grade V more 
errors were made by subjects in School B. This situation may be 
explained by the fact that many of the pupils in School B followed 
the habit of checking their calculations as they were required to do 
in their regular work. In Grade IV more errors in reading were made 
by subjects in School A than were made by subjects in the same 
grade in School B, but in the other grades more errors of this type 
were made by subjects in School B. 

Another interesting aspect of the difference between the two 
schools is the fact that some errors occurred in the work of subjects 
from only one of the schools, In most of the cases of this sort the 
errors were made by very few subjects. Eleven subjects in School B 
made Error R-8 (selection of a process, or justification of a selection, 
by the numbers or by the types of numbers in a problem), while no 
subjects in School A made this error, This difference may possibly 
be explained by the fact that it was the policy in School A to teach 
the fundamental operations largely by means of problems rather 
than by means of drill exercises. The superiority in reasoning of the 
pupils in School A may perhaps be explained on the same ground. 

• CONCLUSION 

Analysis of the work of the sixty subjects studied revealed errors 
of forty types. It was found that, while the number of pupils who 
made a particular error did not always decrease from one grade to 
the next, the totals for a group of errors and for all errors did show 
such decreases. Significant differences in the results for the two 
sdiools were noted, some of which may perhaps be explained by the 
use of problem material for teaching the fundamental processes in 
School A and by the emphasis placed on the checking of calculations 
in SchoolE. 



IMPROVING ABILITY IN CAPITALIZATION 


WALTER SCIUBNEII GUILBR 
Minml University) Oxford, Ohio 


During the school year igag-so Ruth Moore undertook, under 
the writer’s direction, a series of remedial projects in the mechanics 
of written English with sixth-grade pupils in the Fairfield Township 
Centralized School, Butler County, Ohio. The procedure iitihzed 
and the results attained in improving the ability to capitalize are 
reported in this article. The total amount of time spent on the unit 
in capitalization amounted to seventeen and one-half hours. Fifteen 


TABLE I 

ScoBss OF TmuTi-joUH Sixth-Grade Pupils on Preliminaiix 
Test IN Capitalization 



minutes a school day were devoted to the work for a period of 
fourteen weeks. 

Discovering the pupils who were weak in capitalization consti¬ 
tuted the first step in the project. For this purpose the Guiler- 
Henry Preliminary Diagnostic Test in Capitalization was used, cover¬ 
ing thirty specific uses of capital letters, each of which is measured 
two or more times, Each test item has a value of one point, and the 
highest possible score is 129 points. The particular usages included 
in the test are shown in Table III, The scores of the thirty-four 
pupils tested in the pieiiminavy survey are shown in Table I. 
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An examination of Table I in the light of the grade standards 
presented hi Table 11 reveals a number of salient facts. First, the 
sixth-grade pupils ranked slightly below the standard for their 
grade. Second, there was marked variation in achievement; the 
score of the best pupil was approximately six times that of the poor¬ 
est pupil Third, many of the pupils manifested outstanding ability 
in capitalization. The seventh-grade standard or better was at¬ 
tained by ten pupils; the eighth-grade standard, by four pupils; 
the ninth-grade standard, by three pupils; and the twelfth-grade 
standard, by one pupil Fourth, many of the pupils exhibited 
marked weaknesses in capitalization. 



Diagnosing and recording the specific shortcomings of the nine¬ 
teen pupils who fell below the grade standard constituted the second 
and third steps, respectively, in the remedial program. Individual 
weaknesses were discovered by an analysis of the errors found in the 
pupils' test papers, and a diagnostic chart was made showing the 
weaknesses of each pupil. Table III contains a limited sampling of 
the individual learning needs which were revealed by the study of 
errors. Three types of data are presented in Table III: (r) the 
specific usages measured by the preliminary test, (2) the usages 
with which difficulty was encountered by certain pupils, and (3) the 
error quotients. The error quotients for the retest have no special 
significance at this point, but they will be referred to later. The 
idea of using error quotients as a measure of mastery seems to have 
originated with Stoimzand and O'Shea, who state that these quo¬ 
tients are ^‘determined by using the frequencies of error for an indi- 
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TABLE III 

Uses op Capital Lettehs in Which Difpiculties Were Encountered d'v Ten 
Who Eeli. DEixiw the and EtirqW 

Quotients tor Thirty-four Putils on Preliminary and Final Tests 


Use of Capital LEtTER in Which Difpi- 
cuLTV Was Encountered 


j l6| lB|do| 23 1241 : 


Eimoa Quorffitrr 


aB 30 32 34 nary ar 
Teat 


Use qE capital letters for—* I 

1. ^'Wlicreas*' and "Resolved*'^ and first 

word following each in formal reso¬ 
lutions....XX 

2. . Names of jiotahle historical periods. X X 

3. Abstract words strongly peraonified. XX 

4. Names of notable historical events.. X X 

5. Names of notable historical move¬ 
ments.XX 

6. First and important words in a title X X 

7. Letter 0 when used with nouns in 

direct address. XX 

8. Words derived from the names of 

particular places and things.X 

g. Names of all sacred books.X Xi 

10. Words derived from names of persons X X 

11. Names of groups of persons and or¬ 
ganizations..X 

12. Names of days of special observance .. ,. 

13. First word oE every line of poetry... X X 

14. Degrees and abbreviated titles fol¬ 
lowing a name.X 

15. The abbreviations and . X 

16. Words derived from names of groups 

of persons and organizations.X 

18, Names of particular places and things 

19, Names of persona.....XX 

21, Complimentary close of a letter. 

22, Title preceding a nanic... 

23, First word of a sentence.X .» 

14. Tht pronoun 'T'.. ;. ,, 

25. Names of the days of the week,., . X ■. 

26. Names of the months of the year. 

27. First word of a direct quotation 

which is a complete sentence... 

28. Names referring to the Deity... 

2g. Salutation of a letter... 

Use of small letters for— 

17. First word of the second part of a 

direct quotation unless the first word 
begins a new sentence.X . . 

20, First word of any direct quotation 
which is not a complete sentence.. . 

30. All words in indirect discourse except 
the first word of a sentence. 

Total.. .. 

Average....... 
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vidual or for a group as a numerator of a fraction, in which the de- 
nominator shall represent chances for error.Since the error quo¬ 
tient considers the number of mistakes with relation to the number 
of opportunities to make mistakes, it is a much more significant and 
valid measure of the prevalence of error than is a mere count of 
errors. 

Table III reveals several significant facts* First, marked varia¬ 
tion characterized the extent to which the various uses of capital 
letters had been mastered by the ten. sixth-grade, pupils represented 
in the table. The error quotients for the preliminary test show that 
the error hazards involved in Item i as compared with the error 
hazards involved in other items were approximately of the following 
ratiqs: with Item 12, two to one; with Item four to one; with, 
Item 27, eight to one; with Item 29, twelve to one; and with Item 
30, fifty-eight to one. Second, there were marked differences in the 
mastery of certain usages involving similar elements, as is shown by 
the differences between the error quotients in the following items 
in the preliminary test; 8 and i 3 , 10 and 19, ii and 16, and 21 and 
29, Third, errors were made by all ten pupils on Items i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 19. Fourth, the pupils varied greatly in the number of dif¬ 
ficulties encountered. Pupil 34 experienced difficulty with twenty- 
five items, while Pupils 16 and 22 encountered difficulty With only 
fifteen items. Fifth, the pupils manifested marked individuality in 
the errors that were made. Thus, while Pupils 16 and 22 each made 
fifteen errors, only eleven of the errors were made by both. 

The fourth step in the program consisted in giving remediar 
instruction to overcome the difficulties encountered by the 
pupils in the preltminai'y diagnostic test, At this point the diag¬ 
nostic chart, a section of which is reproduced in Table III, proved 
very helpful. The remedial instruction was brganized as individual¬ 
ized group instruction. In the case of those items which gave diffi¬ 
culty to a majority of the pupils group instruction was employed. 
When only a limited number of pupils experienced a given difficulty, 
instruction was organized for the particular pupils concerned. In¬ 
dividualization of the remedial work was made possible through the 

'Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O^Shea, How M^cb English Grammar? p. 
Daltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 19^4. 
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use of A Siudent^s Worh-Book in CapUalizaiion^ in which the exer¬ 
cises are organized in such a way that each pupil secures teaching 
ai\d practice on the items which give him difficulty. 

The final step in the project consisted in measuring the amount 
of improvement resulting from the remedial work. For this purpose 

TABLE IV 

Improvement Mhim bv the Ntneteew SixTU-GiiAniL Pupils Who Fell 

BELOW THE GrADE STANDARD IN THE PRELIMINARY TeST 

IN Capitalization 


Pupn. 

PHEtmiWAKV Test 

Final Test 

Score 

Nuipber of 
Usages on 
Which Errors 
Were Made 

Error 

QuoVlenl 

Score 

Number of 
Usaffeg on 
WWdl\ Errors 
Were Made 

Error 

Quotient 

16. 

fla 

15 

.217 

120 

I 

.016 

17. 

83 

24 

.341 

116 

4 

.031 

18. 

82 

17 

.295 

103 

10 

.101 

19. 

Si 

iS 

.318 

109 

6 

.t 554 

20. 

79 

22 

.372 

124 

0 

.000 

21., 

77 

22 

.380 

99 

II 

.13a 

32 .. . 

76 

15 

.2B7 

no 

5 

.047 

23. 

75 

20 

•232 

102 

B 

.085 

24. 

74 

iB 

.225 

&7 

14 

.178 

23. 

74 

22 

,426 

120 

3 

.031 

26 .V. 

70 

21 

.357 

93 ' 

It 

.116 

27... .,, 1 

70 

i8 1 

,240 

107 

8 

.07a 

28 . 

^9 

21 1 


195 

10 1 

.116 

29. . ... 

68 

24 

.457 

log 

7 1 

. 109 

30 . 

63 

24 

‘395 

lOI 

9 

,132 

31 . 

68 

ai 

■357 

107 

7 

.078 

32 -- 

63 

21 

.372 

109 

10 

. lOI 

33 . 

36 

26 

.713 

90 

19 

, 271 

34 . 

20 

25 

•713 

107 

5 

.047 

Median. . . , 

74 

21 

• 3 S 7 

107 

8 

,085 

Avciase. .. 

69 

21 

.375 

106 

8 

.ogo 


the Guiler-Henry Retest in Capitalization was used- This test was 
the equivalent of the preliminary test in content and in difficulty. 
Table IV, together with the last two columns of Table III, records 
the amount of improvement that was made. 

Several significant facts are revealed by an analysis of the data 
contained in Tables III and IV, First, marked improvement in abil- 

* Walter S. Gui]er and Ralph L. Henry, A SiudeiU^s Work-Book in CapUalizalton. 
A Phn for Individualizing the Study of Capitalization. Hamilton, Ohio: Hill-Bro^vn 
Printing Co., 1937, 
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ity to capitalize was made by the nineteen pupils who were given 
remedial instruction. This statement is well substantiated by three 
types of data, (a) The error quotients in the final test were much 
lower than those in the preliminary test. The average error quotient 
for all the items of usage covered by the tests (Table III) was .457 
for the preliminary teat and .131 for the final test. In seven of the 
thirty items the error quotient was reduced to .000. The average 
error quotient for the nineteen pupils (Table IV) was reduced from 
.372 in the preUminary test to .090 in the final test. (6) The aver¬ 
age number of usages on which errors were made was reduced from 
twenty-one in the preliminary test to eight in the final test, (c) The 
average pupil score was increased from 69 in the preliminary test to 
106 in. the final test. Interpreted in terms of the grade standards 
given in Table II, this gain in scores means that the average adiieve- 
ment of the nineteen pupils was raised from considerably less than 
sixth-grade standard to eleventh-grade standard. When Individual 
scores are considered, it is found that all the pupils receiving reme¬ 
dial instruction attained the standard for their grade in the final 
test, whereas all were below standard in the preliminary test. 
Second, the pupils varied greatly in amount of individual improve¬ 
ment. Third, it is found that certain uses of capital letters are much 
more difficult to learn than are other uses. In this connection, the 
contrast in the error quotients in the final test may be noted for 
Items 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, and 20 as compared with those for Items 13, 
21, 24, 25, 27, 29, and 30. Fourth, the error quotients in the final 
test indicate that the teaching of certain uses of capital letters 
should be deferred beyond the sixth grade. 

The following statements, which are supported by the data that 
have been presented, are made by way of summary and conclusion. 

1, Ability in capitalization is a composite of ability in many spe¬ 
cific usages; for this reason, learners may be expected to encounter 
difficulty on one or more of many items. 

2, The thirty-four sixth-grade pupils studied varied greatly in 
their mastery of the field and in their mastery of specific usages. 
The score of the best pupil in the preliminary test was approximately 
six times that of the poorest pupil. This difference in scores inclh 
cates a range of achievement representing at least five grades. 
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3, Many of the sixth-grade pupils exhibited marked weakness in 
the ability to capitalize; a considerable number were deficient in 
several usages which presumably had been mastered in earlier 
grades. 

4, A distinct need for much individualized remedial instruction 
was apparent. 

5, Training in the uses of capital letters should not be relied on to 
transfer from one usage to another in any significant degree. 

6, Marked improvement in ability to capitalize may be expected 
when a remedial program first discovers the usages which are diffi¬ 
cult for the group and for individuals and then provides self-teaching 
and practice materials of types definitely suited to individual needs. 



ENGLISH WITHOUT APOLOGY 


EDNA COTNER BLACKWELL 
Chicago, Illinois 


A few years ago the study of grammar was looked on with disfavor 
by many English teachers. Remnants of the disfavor remain in vari¬ 
ous places, but "functional grammar,” so-called, apparently is again 
included in most courses of study in the elementary schools. Not¬ 
withstanding the return of grammar to favor, there still is prevalent 
an antagonism toward teaching other phases of the technique of ex¬ 
pression in the branch of elementary English known as "composi¬ 
tion.” In the parlance of modern English teachers certain words 
carry meanings peculiar to the subject of English; "composition” 
connotes free expression, self-expression, and is concerned with in¬ 
spiration and "thought material” rather than with technique. 

"Technique” as applied to the art of expression is a term com¬ 
monly misunderstood. It may be explained briefly as a ways and 
means of organizing and manipulating material to obtain desired ejects. 
Those aiming to teach self-expression assume that all technique 
except grammar must be hidden from sight in a respectable English 
course. Classroom procedures show that it is actually being taught 
but that it is presented with apologies and that attempts are made to 
give it another name. However, the changed attitude toward gram¬ 
mar may be a forerunner of a more favorable attitude toward the 
entire study of technique in expression. 

The skeptical attitude of adults and near-adults toward the study 
of the English language has no doubt influenced teachers and authors 
of English textbooks to seize the plmases "thought material,” "self- 
expression,” and the like and to make use of them at every oppor¬ 
tunity. No one can criticize subjects thus vaguely named because 
no one is sure what they are. English may be useless, or at best 
commonplace, as a subject for teaching and studying, but "thought 
material” and "self-expression” sound intriguing and impressive. 
The latter term is dear to the hearts of those who have occasion to 
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speak iu modem educational phraseology, and its use is not confined 
to English teachers. Gilbert Murray in a recent article in Harper^ 
Magamic calls the worship of self-expression a ''vicious dogma" in 
education and says: 

Lastly, there has been the false theory: a theory which has already done a 
vast amount of harm in education and ia still running riot in the sphere of art, 
I mean the worship of self-expression. I will leave art aside for the present, but 
ill education I believe this vicious dogma is approaching its unlamented burial. 
No doubt it had some psychological excuse for coming into existence as a protest 
against an excessive autliontarianism which tried to turn out all pupils accord¬ 
ing to one pattern. It was right to consider each pupil's character and person- 
ali Ly and train it in appropriate ways. But to suggest that the pupil^s whole duty 
is to express himself, and the teacherwhole duty to help him to do so, seems to 
me to be the direct contrary of true education,^ 

Because English as a classroom study is vitally concerned with the 
study of expression, it has naturally received a large amount of at¬ 
tention from enthusiastic supporters of the theory of self-expression. 

Justifying the study of English evidently is one of the duties of 
the teacher. One recent English textbook for junior high school 
grades tells the pupils that "today our life together in city, state, 
and nation has become so complex that only a very skilful use 
of language enables it to continue,"^ This statement seems to 
be intended as a sales talk for the study. Even though a seventh- 
grade child is not easily aroused over the complexity of life and does 
not understand the phrase, the statement has served a purpose if it 
sounds impressive to liim. The author is doing her best to advance 
the cause of English. 

Because of the amount of effort expended in the cause of English, 
it may be concluded that there is need for a promotional program. 
The efforts to impress the pupils with the value of the study are ac¬ 
companied by almost pathetic struggles to convince them of its in¬ 
teresting qualities. Authors and teachers make frequent use of the 
word "interesting," urging their pupils to tell an interesting story, 
have an interesting discussion, contribute interesting ideas, think of 

‘ Gilbert Murray, *‘Tlic Crisis in Morals," Harpers Magazine^ CLX (Jjuiiiary, 19J0), 
136. 

^ Edith E. Shepherd, Guidance in CotfiposUion, pp, 1-2. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Bobbs-Mcnill Co., 1928. 
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some interesting experience. They seem to forget that demanding 
interest is an uncertain method of gaming it. One author, in at¬ 
tempting to make the study of English inviting to ninth-grade pu¬ 
pils, talks of “catdiing netfuls of words*** and 'hvell-packed sentence 
parcels.* *'* 

Those concerned with the teaching of English are striving val¬ 
iantly to make the study function and to make it reasonably popular 
with the pupils who are forced to study it. In order to accomplish 
their purpose, some take the defensive attitude from the beginning 
and sprinkle their pages generously with assurances of the delight 
and interest to be found in the study. Some approach the subject 
with apologies and continue the apologetic attitude. Others try to 
hide the fact that the subject under study is English. Some assure 
the pupils that life and eveiytliing in the world are extremely inter¬ 
esting and that, as the study of English is the study of life itself, it 
cannot fail to interest them. The study of literature is approached 
with less apology than the courses in constructive English termed 
^^composition.** 

Authors of textbooks in history are not given to talking about 
''netfuls** of history. Science teachers apparently do not find it nec¬ 
essary to assure pupils over and over that certain experiments are 
interesting. Why is it necessary to apologize for and to camouflage 
the study of English? Pupils study French, Spanish, and other for¬ 
eign languages in order to understand the speech of others and to use 
the languages as a medium of expression: Why should they not 
study English for the same reasons? 

The fact that pupils in school and people generally are well satis¬ 
fied with their skill in expression is probably responsible for the 
lack of interest in the study of composition. If the champions of 
English would cease lecturing about the value of the English lan¬ 
guage, discard many of their charming tricks and devices, dispose of 
the camouflage, forget to assure the pupils that English is interest¬ 
ing, and frankly teach English as a language, perhaps they would 
have greater success. Enlightenment will enable a pupil to contrast 

‘ Elizabeth Hill Spalding, at Work , p. 53 - YonkcTs-on-Kuclson, Ninv Yotk,’. 

World Book Co., 1929. 

^ Ibid.j p, 63. 
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his pToduct with something better and thus will destroy Ms satis¬ 
faction with the inferior quality of his own work. If he is able to 
make the contrast, he will see the reason for the study and will be 
interested in studying to improve his ability, in so far as he can be 
led to action. Teaching, in practice if not in idealistic theory, has its 
limitations, and pupils have their preferences in study. 

The best way to impress pupils with the power and importance of 
language is to give them an appreciation of its flexibUity and to in¬ 
crease their facility in using it for their own purposes of expression. 
Mastering technique does not inhibit ideas; rather, it releases them 
and brings freedom in self-expression. Tliere is slight reason for 
creating the desire for expression in a person who has no means of 
releasing his desire and little use of pouring ideas into a tongue-tied 
creature for the sole purpose of promoting his self-expression. With¬ 
out technique, either natural or acquired, ideas remain unreleased 
or lialf-expressed. 

B. H. Bode, of Ohio State University, says in the English Journd: 
“The question of the teacliing of English is bound up with the ques¬ 
tion why we should teach any thing at all. If we leave aside consid¬ 
erations of practical utility, tMs question takes us back to the ques¬ 
tion of what constitutes a liberal education or the good life.”* 
English composition has practical utility and, as subject matter 
alone, surely can stand with other subjects of the present curriculum 
when their contributions to education in its broader sense are con¬ 
sidered. If we believe in the bliss of ignorance and the folly of wis¬ 
dom, why teach anything at all? Why apply this theory to English 
if not to other subject matter? The unenlightened are satisfied with 
the crude. Shall we apologize for teaching them the greater beauty 
in more finished products? 

* B. H, Bode, "Concerning the Teaching of English,’’ English Journal, XVHI 
(May, 1929), 386- 
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European injlnejice^ on Avimcan educaHon, —^People ^vlio migrate to a new 
country usually establish three types of institutions: those which arc direct 
imitations of the institutions of the mother country, those which represent 
modifications of old institutions, and those which are entirely products of the 
new environment. With respect to education; the American colonists of the 
sevenLcentli ceiituiry did little more than transplant the institutions of the Old 
World, About the middle of the eighteenth century, however, and especially 
after the American. Revolution, there was a distinct tendency to reorganise edu¬ 
cation in terms of the needs and demands of American life. For half a century 
or more the educational leaders of this country charted theii* own educational 
course, little concerned with what was taking place in other parts of the w^orld. 
In the meantime; certain significant changes were taking place in European 
education, especially in Prussia, where by 1830 there had been established a 
highly effective system of state schools. 

During the second quarter of the nineteenth century the intellectual contacts 
between Europe and America became more frequent and more vital, Beginning 
about 1820, American educators became keenly interested in the educational 
policies and practices of Europe. This contact with Europe was especially sig¬ 
nificant because it came at a time when America was formulating its own basic 
educational policies and practices. Such leaders as William C. Woodbridge, 
John Griscom, Calvin E. Stowe, A. D, Bache, Horace Mann, and Henry 
Barnard visited Europe and reported their observations. These reports had a 
marked influence on American education, especially those which gave an ac¬ 
count of the school system in Prussia, There can be little doubt that the example 
of Prussia did much to stimulate the common-schoot revival in this country. 
The influence of Prussia was especially marked in the establishment of the state 
superintendeiicy, in the establishment and organization of normal schools, and 
in the stimulation of the existing tendency to grade the elementary school. 
These early reports did much, too, to make known to American teachers the 
principles of Pestalozzi and other educational reformers. 

A recent book,' edited by Edgar W. Knight, contains the essential parts of 
three reports on education in Europe. The first report is that of John Griscom 

^ Reports on European Education hy John Griscom, Victor Cousin, md Calvin E. 
Shioe. Edited by Edgar W. Knight. Kew York; McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc», 1930- 
Pp. 320. $2.25. 
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entitled Year in Europewhich was published in 1S23. Griscom sailed for 
Europe in April, iSiS, and returned in June, 1819, The story of bis trip was 
published in two volumes. Professor Knight has presented only those portions 
of the work which relate to education. Griscom was very enthusiastic about the 
monitorial system of Lancaster; he observed and commented critically on the 
educational experiments of Fellenberg at Hofwyl, of Peatalozzi, of Robert Owen, 
and of numerous reformatory and charitCible institutions. 

The second report is that of Victor Cousin, In 1831 Cousin visited Prussia 
for the purpose of making a careful study of the public-school system of that 
country, He submitted his report to Guizot, minister of public ins true tion of 
Ermice, in 1S31. The report was translated into English in 1834, and part of it 
was reprinted in New York in 1835. The report is an excellent description of 
the Prussian system of elementary and normal schools. It was widely read in the 
United States and did much to emphasize the importance of state control of 
education and the need for the establishment of teacher-training institutions. 

The third report is that of Calvin E. Stowe. In 1836 Stowe was sent to 
Europe to purchase a library for the Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, 
Before he left Ohio, the state legislature authorized him to make a study of 
European school systems and to report his observations and recommendations 
to the legislature. On his return from Europe in 1837 Stowe made a report in 
which he described enthusiastically the system of elernentary schools in Prussia. 
Moreover, Stowe was hmily convinced that many aspects of the Prussian 
system not only could be but should be put into operation in Ohio. Stowe's re¬ 
port is an important document in our educational history. The legislature of 
Ohio ordered ten thousand copies published and distributed throughout the 
state, Later the report was ordered reprinted by the legislatures of Massachu¬ 
setts, Michigan, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 

The reports are carefully edited and indexed, Professor Knight has rendered 
a real service by making readily available these three reports on European 


education. 


Newton Edwauds 


A majiml on research techniques for (fte invesligaliou of insiruciional problem, 
—During recent years the members of the educational profession have mani¬ 
fested a decided growth in amount of ‘'research-mindediiess.'' This niovemeiih 
has gone through two stages. The first was that in which educational problems 
were attacked by ready-made procedures and by such hit-or-miss methods of in¬ 
vestigation as untrained research workers could discover, The second is that in 
which we arc taking more thought regarding the methods by which we shall 
attack problems that need Investigation. We discovered how crude and unsatis¬ 
factory were o\ir research tools and set about inventing new ones and improving 
old ones. Wnples and Tyler have added a new book* to the growing list of vol¬ 
umes that have been published for the training of research workers. 

“Douglas Wiiples and Ralph W. Tyler, Research Methods and Teachers* Troblevts: 
A Mannalfor Sysfemotic Studies of Ctassrooin Procedure. New Yorki Hacmiilan Co,, 
1930. pp. xxiv+654- 
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In a sense this volume is a combination of a manual of research techniques 
and a manual on methods of teaching, It contains so much good material on how 
to teach that the classroom teacher will find considerable help and guidance on 
purely instructional activities. The emphasis on research techniques gives the 
master key for the solution of other instructional problems. 

Tlie authors, in the very beginning, make an important distinction between 
"service*^ studies and research studies. Much of tlie volume is devoted to what 
they class as ^'service” studies. By these they mean investigations of a prac¬ 
tical nature seeking to solve immediate difficulties or to deal with cases or situa- 
tlons that are actually present in a teacher’s own school or classroom. These 
are contrasted with research studies whicli seek to discover truths of more uni¬ 
versal application and to get down to the more fundahieiital assumptions, In 
the opinion of the reviewer, this willingness to render service to the practical 
worker who only wishes to go half-way in research is one of the outstanding 
contributions of the volume. Perhaps the reason for the fact that few classroom 
teachers engage in researcli lies in the failure to distinguish between a little and 
a great deal of research. Perhaps if plans of attack are set up which arc not in- 
cumbered with excess baggage and which arc not hedged about by the intricate 
machinery of highly technical and precise measurements, a larger percentage of 
teachers can be enlisted in the army of research workers. 

Neither the authors nor the reviewer would criticize or oppose the use of 
exact, precise, and higl^-specialized research procedures in the solution of edu¬ 
cational problems. These must always be employed, and in greater and greater 
degree. In the meantime, however, it will be well for us to enlist a large number 
of workers and put them to work with simple tools attacking the less profound 
but more immediately practical problems of classroom instruction, This book 
is a valuable guide and manual for this practical type of research, and as such 


it is a valuable contribution to education. 


C. C. CuAwroRD 


Univehstty of Southern CAmoiu?5iA 


Mo-nudljor a new sUmdardizalion of performance lesls. —A new manual* gives 
detailed directions for giving and scoring two scries of performance tests which 
are designed to be used as comparable, parallel forms. Tables are given by 
means of which scores may be translated into points and points, in turn, into 
mental ages. From the mental ages intelligence quotients are found as in the 
Binet scale. The scales are designed primarily for clinical use. Their purpose is 
to supplement the language scales by securing measures of the mental ability 
of children who, because of unfamiliarity with English or because of deafness, 
cannot well be tested by the usual scales and by distinguishing tlie special ability 
possessed by some individuals to solve problems of a concrete nature. The de¬ 
scription of the procedure followed in standardizing tlie scales is to be published 
in a subsequent volume. Frank N. Freekan 

* Grace Artliur, A Point Scale of Perjormance Tests: Clinical Manual. New York 
Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Fp. x+82, $1.50. 
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A‘}i iuvBsiigation of cuvrcnl prO'Clices iu ike didguosis aitd ireatiucitt of ai^/pical 
cHildfen, —During tha past decade much attention has been given to the needs 
of children who are so atypical that they cannot receive adec^uate instryction in 
ordinary classes. Interest in the special tramiiig of such children has been mani¬ 
fested in school organization and in the publication since 1920 oi several hundred 
hooks and articles dealing with the problems involved in training special types 
of exceptional children, A recent study by Hilleboe^ is a significant addition to 
tlie comparatively small number of general references in the field, 

Killcboc's study deals with the following problems in the education of 
atypical children: the claissification of such children frgni the point of view of 
selection for special education; the determination of the probable percentage of 
children in each of these classifications and the relating of a program for atypical 
children to the state's minimum program; and, more fully, the consideration of 
current practices in the selection, diagnosis, assignment, and follow-up study 
of each of the classifications of atypical children. The author classifies atypical 
children as follows 1 (i) the mentally atypical: (a) the mentally subnormal, (&) 
epileptics, (c) the mentally supernornial; (2) the physically atypical: {a) visual 
defectives, (i) hearing defectives, (c) speech defectives, (c?) orthopedic defec¬ 
tives, (c) cases of lowered vitality; (3) the temperamentally atypical: (d) 
neurotics, (&) truants, incorrigibles, and delinquents; (4) the multiple handi¬ 
capped. 

The data for the sLudy were obtained from, the following general sources: (i) 
an analysis of the literature in the field with special attention to reports made 
shice 1920, (2) investigation of speciahclass facilities in eighteen cities, and (3) 
interviews with specialists in different fields of education, 

One may object to certain minor features of the author's work, for instance, 
his inclusion of speech defectives in the general class of the physically atypical 
Nevertheless, the study na a whole is a valuable summary of a wide range of 
data and should be useful to all who are interested in the special education of 
atypical children. The classified bibliography of 321 references is one of the 
important contributions made by the author. 

Ethel M. Abernethy 

Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina 


A symposium an the emotional life of the child^ —^The Mid-West Conference on 
Character Development, under the auspices of the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education, was field in Chicago in February, 1930. The 
conference program was built up around the subject of the emotions of the child. 
Lectures on this subject and closely allied topics were presented by noted educa¬ 
tors, psychologists, sociologists, social workers, and physicians. This conference 
has become an annual event, and each year its program has been built up around 

* GuyL.mkhoc, Finding and Teachm^ Children^ Teachers College Contri- 

biUiong to Education, No. 423. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. Vp. vi+178. 
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a different topic, ''The topic chosen for the conference [in 1930] was planned 
to emphasize the important truth that other factors than the physical and In¬ 
tellectual ones determine the development of children^' (p. v). The keynote of 
the conference is well stated in the Foreword of the proceedings^ by Ellsworth 
Faria, 

It has long been recognized that emotional conditions of adults are highly important 
for the life of the children. Repeatedly in this volume has this point been emphasized, 
and renewed insistence is given to the dictum that the training of children is to a large 
extent dependent upon the education of parents, Perhaps one ought always to acid upon 
the education of teachers also Ip. vii). 

Twenty-seven addresses given at the conference have been included in the 
proceedings which have recently been published, A large amount of data dealing 
with the development of children is available, but little of the material 
hitherto available deals with emotional development. The whole field of 
emotions is just beginning to be explored, and there is much to be dis¬ 
covered if our knowledge in this field is to keep pace with our knowl¬ 
edge in the fields of mental and physical development. Therefore, the dis¬ 
cussions included in this book are of timely interest as they ^'present a valua¬ 
ble sympoaium of the opinions of specialists concerning the basic emotions, in¬ 
cluding, among others, fear, anxiety, religious feeling, and the sexual emotions'' 
(pp, v-vi)'. It is not to be expected, however, that this conference solved the 
problem of the child's emotional life, "The reader who looks here for a solution 
to all his problems will be disappointed, since the scholars who took part in the 
program, being competent scientists, have stressed the importance of research 
with the implied insistence that much of what we desire to know is still undis¬ 
covered^'(p, vi). 

As has been stated previously, this book contains discussions of emotions and 
related subjects. The titles of some of the lectures arei "Hereditary and En¬ 
vironmental Factors in the Emotional Life of the Child," "The Development of 
Basic Emotioiia," "Psychological Trends and Emotional Theory," "Emotional 
Expression and Repression," "Physiology of Hunger and Appetite in Relation 
to the Emotional Life of the Child," "Control of Emotion through Relaxation," 
"The Validity of Some Measures of Emotional or Nervous Instability in Chil¬ 
dren," "A Study of Emotional Maladjustment," "Some Determinants of Emo¬ 
tional Stability," and "Psychoanalytic Interview as a Method of Research on 
Personalities." The emotional life of the child as it is afiected by social institu¬ 
tions and relationships is treated, as well as emotional problems of children at 
different ages, different types of emotional experiences of children, and the prob¬ 
lem of the parents and of the school with respect to the emotional life of the 
child. 

The Ckiid‘s ILvioliofis. Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Character De¬ 
velopment, February, 1930. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, ^930. Pp. x-l-4o^' 
$2.50. 
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Tli& disctiasions repteseiit the views of authorities in different fields^ which> 
it should be remembered, were pregented to an audience composed largely of 
laymen and not of scientists. Some of the addresses are highly scientific, while 
others are of a more popular style. Some are based on objective data; while 
others are based on subjective data, Some contain facts; some, opinions, The 
book as a whole, however, is adequately evaluated in the following words of 
professor Laris; 'There is presented here a body of authoritative statements 
which will be a distinct contribution to the knowledge of every layman and 
ought to restdt in an attitude of scientific humility” (p. vi). 

Lee 0. 

Fraciical su^^eslioiis for the Wdl tcdcher. —^There are in the United States 
nioie than 150,000 one-room schools. Although the consolidated-school move¬ 
ment has made notable headway eluting the past decade, it is very likely that a 
considerable percentage Qf rural children will attend one-room schools for some 
time to come. It is common knowledge that manyi if not most, of the teachers 
ill these schools have been inadequately prepared for the work which they are 
undertaking to do. Moreover, these teachers often work more or less in isola¬ 
tion from other members of their profession. Under prevailing conditions it is 
difficult to induce rural teachers to put into practice the principles of school 
organization and methods of teaching which have been proved soiuid. 

The author of a recent book’ undertakes to formulate for the rural teacher the 
objectives of her work and to suggest means and methods of accomplishing 
those objectives. There ia little in the book, that is new ot theoretical, the pur¬ 
pose of the author hehig to acquaint the lutal teacher with, accepted priaciplea 
and procedures governing both her personal and professional conduct and the 
conduct of her school, The first four cliapters of the book deal with what the 
author designates as “citizenship and character objectives,” special attention 
being given to the personal mfiuence of the teacher in discipline, to thrift for 
teacher and pupil, and to the purpose and methods of puhliahlng a school paper, 
The next five chapters are devoted to a consideration of general instructional 
objectives. Attention is given to such matters as the general objectives in teach¬ 
ing and study, individual instruction, project procedures, the use of tests, 
remedial drill, individual practice materials, questioning and assignments, the 
socialized recitation, rationalizing the recitation, and use and abuse of the tejft- 
boofc. An excellent chapter is devoted to the keeping of records and the making 
of reports. This chapter contains much illustrative material. Three chapters 
are devoted to particular instructional objectives, namely, objectives in reading, 
language, and civics. The book is concluded with chapters devoted to the fol¬ 
lowing topics; developing dictionary skill, learning to use the library, trahung 
by educative seat activities, standards which a first-class rural school should 
meet, and standards of personal and professional conduct of the teacher, 

’ Frank J. Lowth, The Country Teacher ai Worh New York; Kagmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp, xii-l-54^i. 
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Tke greater part of the volume consists of practical suggestions and of illus¬ 
trative materials. In giving advice to rural teaclierai the author has steered a 
middle course between abstract, theoretical discussion on the one band and a 
presentation of detailed, testing devices and class exercises on tlie other. The 
suggestions are, as a rule, gufliciently definite to have meaning, and the illustra¬ 
tive materials with which the book abounds should be especially valuable in 
enabling the teacher to apply the suggestions in her work. The advanced stu¬ 
dent of education will not profit greatly by reading the book, but the book should 
be very helpful to the intelligent rural teacher and should serve as a suitable 
textbook ill courses designed for teachers in rural schools. 


Heading in flie pninary grades ,—recent book* is a treatment of a very 
limited field by specialists who have a well-developed background for their writ¬ 
ing, General phases of reading arc covered in chapters on the history and social 
values of the subject, and scientific problems in the field arc treated in chapters 
dealing with silent and oral reading and with eye-movements. In this connection 
it seems that a chapter might have been given to the contributions made to 
reading by means of tests. Certainly not a few phases of reading arc better 
understood by the testing work which has been done, 

The first chapter, which merits special attention, deals with motives for 
reading. This chapter gives an excellent treatment of special types of silent 
reading. The reviewer hastened through this part of the book hoping to find 
an analysis of the different types of reading in the form of directions telling bow 
the different types of reading are to be done. Experiments with older children 
have shown that they do not make differences in their reading activities when 
told to read for different purposes. Aids which will enable teachers to deal with 
these different types of reading as skills or processes as well as from the stand¬ 
point of content arc niucli needed. Another interesting chapter lias to do with 
kindergarten training as it pertains to reading. This discussion emphasizes the 
importance of the development of mental attitudes which make it possible for 
the reading process of children to be initiated in an efficient manner. These 
problems, together with those in the discussion of the arrangement and equip¬ 
ment conducive to reading, come under the more general topic of latent learning 
in reading, a field in which little work has been done. Another topic which seems 
to be well treated ia phonetics. The fact that different points of view and the 
experimental results are given indicates an attitude toward this problem differ¬ 
ent from that refiected by some writers. The suggestions given for teaching 
reading in the different primary grades are detailed and practical and will be 
studied with interest by large numbers of teachers. One question suggested 
here is: Why did the writers not consider it advisable to make a careful distinc¬ 
tion between second- and third-grade reading? Their opinion may have been 

* Grace E. Storm and Nila B. Smith, Reading AciivUies in the Primary Grades. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. vin-l-376. $2,00. 
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that Grades II and III Represent a second period in the development 
ability. The book closes with suggestions for testing and jemedial 
this section informal tests of different types are suggested, standari 
are given by name, and simple methods for remedial work are set fo 
The book may well be recommended to intermediate- and npper-gi 
ers. The value of the trentise for. these persons Is that they will bo al 
clear idea of the basis which often underlies the reading activities o 
pils. The reviewer has only one criticism to make. This criticism re 
use of the old staterhejit that '^in the primary grades Uje child learns t 
that from then on he reads to learn.*^ The reviewer believes that this 
has done the teaching of reading much harm in that the valvie of inti: 
lias often not been realized by primary-grade teachers and upper-gra( 
liave sometimes thought it unnecessary to teach reading. That t] 
process changes is doubtless true for many children, This book i 
enough that many of the reading activities of the primary grades are : 
tive rather than inechanical in nature, and certainly it has been sho 
that skid in reading continues to develop beyond the third grade, 

C. 

Ur^rvBRsiT^ OP ''Texas 


A new approach to health educalion ,—Health education has for pari 
the inculcation of habits, skills, attitudes, and knowledge concernin 
and public health. Most schools begin instiiiction looking to the fo 
good health habits when the child enters school and continue the ins 
long as the child remains in the dementary ecliool, One method of str^ 
these habits is to rationalize them by means of knowledge of sped 
matter given as the child is ready for it. It has been hoped that righ 
toward health would be developed in this educative process* To b( 
health education must be positive, dynamic, and inspiring. 

A new aid to the forming of attitudes is supplied in a recent book^ 
sor Downing, There are eleven chapters in the boaki ^'The Pionee 
teria Cause Disease/' ^Treveutvon and Cure of Disease/' “Insects 
Carriers," “The War on Disease Continues/' “The Effects of T 
coveries," “Early Ideas of the Human Body and Its Work," “Malpig 
Times/' “Rival Physical and Chemical Theories/' “New Light on Re 
and “Some Modern Discoveries in Problems of Nutrition and Gro 
organization within the chapters is good. 

Leeuwenhoek, Redi, Needham, Spallanzani, Priestley, and PasteA 
istically portrayed in chapter i, The need for their work, the accom 
of the scientists in their laboratories, and the spirit of the times in a 
lived are vividly described. Koch and Lister were the men who sb 
bacteria cause disease, and the book reflects the excitement of their c 

* Elliot R- Downing, Science in the Service of BeaUh- New York; Longr 
& Co., 1930, Pp. vih+320. $2,00. 
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The author maintains a scientific balance^ and credit is given to tliose men whose 
work preceded the more elaborate findings. The descriptions of Jenner^s work 
on smallpox vaccination; Pasteur*s in preventing cholera, aiithrax, and rabies; 
and the work of the long line of men whose research achieved diphtheria 5m- 
munization, combined with the clear explanation of how the white corpuscles 
function, should go far in giving the pupil an attitude to fortify him against the 
arguments of the anti-vaccinationists and the nati-vivisectionists, 

‘Tnsects as Disease Carriers" is in itself an interesting topic, and, when 
handled by a biologist of the first rank, it becomes absorbing. Ticks, mosqui¬ 
toes, and flies have a place of importance in the economic scheme and in man's 
health. Man^s iiigemiity is severely taxed in overcoming these enemies. Chapter 
iv clearly shows how painstaking man iiuist be, how baflling a problem these 
small creatures cause, and how the scientist masses his forces for our good. 

Chapter vi is most helpful in creating attitudes. It gives authentic data in 
tables and graphs to show the vesuUs of various important discoveries in the 
saving of life. Diseases such as smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever are 
treated specifically, and the reductions in the number of cases and in the death' 
rates are given objectively. This chapter is an attempt to educate cliildren so 
that they will be invulnerable to the arguments of unscientific propagandists. 

The early lack of knowledge about the body is well described. The mistakes 
of other generations are pointed out, but they are not subjected to ridicule. The 
reader feels a sympathy for the early workers and an intense respect for the 
amount of knowledge secured with the meager tools that were available. 

The Appendix to the book is especially valuable. Explicit directions for 
twenty-nine demonstrations are given. These directions are of such simplicity 
that a teacher who has liad a miiiiinum of training in science can give the 
demonstrations, In many instances the pupils can be the demonstrators. The 
Index increases the value of the book for reference. 

This book is unique in its introduction of material dealing with biology. The 
life-histories of numerous creatures are given. Concepts of new words and scien¬ 
tific terms are developed so as to give comprehensive meanings, for example, 
"thesis" on pages 19-20, "inoculate" on pages 66-67, "phagocyte” on page S3, 
and otilers. 

Many illustrations are included, which have been well chosen and well re¬ 
produced. The pictures of the scientists help to make these men seem human to 
the pupils. In the illustrations that arc magnified it would have been well to 
give the magnification or to indicate the actual size of the specimens. 

The reviewer feels that there is an omission—no women are considered in 
this book. Madame Curie has made a great contribution to health; and girls, 
as well as boys, need inspiration to make them realize that they can be true 
scientists. 

There have been few contributions of the type of this book. The author sets 
a very high standard for those that are to follow. The book is well written in 
language that is loTceful yet simple enough for junior high school pupils. The 
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interest is sustained throughout, and it is a book that will stimulate further read¬ 
ing and study and encoiyage iadependeiit lavestlgation, 

Mary Mav 

SUTERVISOR QE HeALTK iHSTaUCTlOK 
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fiEbucfltional iSehJjS Rnlr Ctiiloiial CoiiintBnt 


intellectual co-operation among AMERICAN REPURLICS 

The following Btatement, made public by the Depaitment of the 
Interiorj was published in the Umied Stales Daily. 

The executive committee of the American Coniicil of Intellectual Co-opera¬ 
tion today [November 4, 1930]^ in the Department of the Interior, under the 
chairmanship of Ray Lyman "Wilbur, secretary of the interior, held its first 
meeting, effected organization, and took steps toward establishing and main¬ 
taining permanent headquarters. 

The executive committee, in addition to its chairman. Secretary Wilbur, is 
composed of the following members: 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarlhmorc College, Swarthmore, Penn¬ 
sylvania; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director, jVmerican Geographical Society of New 
York, New York City; Dr, William John Cooper, commissioner of education, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education, New York City; Dr, John C. Merriam, president, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Washington, D.C.; Dr, Ellen F, Pendleton, presi¬ 
dent, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Dr- James Brown Scott, 
secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Internatioiial Peace and president of 
the American Institute of International Law, 

The committee completed its organization by tlic election of Dr. James 
Brown Scott as scevetary. 
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The coLincil is a branch in the United States of the Inter-American Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, created by the sixth of the Pan American Confer¬ 
ence meetings in 1928 at Havana. 

All Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General 
met in the city of Havana in February of the present year, to provide the insti¬ 
tute thus created with its constitution and by-laws and a prograrn of its future 
activities, in which all the American republics, with the exception of Honduras, 
were officially represented. 

The permanent seat of the institute is the city of Havana; the governing 
board is an In ter-American Central Council; and each of the American republics 
is to create a national coimcil of intellectual co-operation, The American coun¬ 
cil, consisting of some fifty-five uiemhera, has already been named. The execu¬ 
tive committee has been selected from its members to perform the usual func¬ 
tions of an executive committee, 

As far as is known, this branch of the institute representing the United S tates 
is the first to be created, and the purpose of today’s meeting of the executive 
committee was to take the necessary steps for its organization in the city of 
Washington, with a conipetent personnel in order that the council may, at the 
earliest possible moment, prepare plans and suggestions of work to be under¬ 
taken imder the Inter-American Central Council of Intellectual Co-operation, 
which is to be located permanently in Havana, and to be executed in co-opeia- 
tion with the various national councils of intellectual co-operation to be estab¬ 
lished in each of the American republics, 

For many years there has been an exchange of students and professors be¬ 
tween the United States and various countries of South and Central America 
as well as along other scientific and cultural lines. The need has been felt in¬ 
creasingly, however, for a permanent center and a continuous direction of this 
movement, so that the Americas should, in the future, even more than in the 
past, unite their efforts and co-operate in the constantly expanding inteUectual 
and cultural domain of the western hemisphere. 

The American Council of Intellectual Co-operation is to be the agency of the 
United States in this great endeavor with its executive committee located in 
Washing Lon, 

LENGTH OT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

The reorganization of primary education in England has of late 
come up for a great deal of discussion both m and out of Parliament. 
Last summer Sir Charles Trevelyan, president of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, introduced a bill which, among other things, provided for 
the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen years. The bill met 
with a great deal of opposition and was withdrawn. A new bill which 
requires compulsory school attendance until the age of fifteen has 
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recently been introduced in Parliament. Whether the bill passes or 
not, England is confronted with the ptoblems of determining the 
length of primary education and of determining the character of the 
education which will be given pupils between the ages of eleven and 
fourteen or fifteen. The problems confronting England are very 
similar to those confronting comiminities in this country which have 
not introduced the junior high school or which have not otherwise 
shortened the period of elementary education. 

A correspondent of the London Times KSnicaiionol Sij^pplemeni 
has so clearly presented the issues involved in shortening the period 
of elementary education that his statement should prove of interest 
to American, as well as to English, readers. 

It is to he hoped that the obvious revival of interest in part-time education 
for children of fourteen and over that is in the scheme which Mr. Eisher advo¬ 
cated so forcibly and which he incorporated in the E^lueation Act of 1918 wiU 
not deflect attention from the'much more important problem of what is the 
best form of education for the young adolescent, 

Mr. Fisher's scheme, we should remember, was part-time education from 
fourteen to eighteen, or full-time education to sixteen; he reduced the former 
period only after serious opposition, from certain employers of labor and as a 
temporary corLce.ssion in order to give industry time to adapt itself to the new 
conditions. But there we now some who advocate part-time education from 
fourteen to sixteen and who refer to this as the "1918 program.'' It is only a 
part of that prqgram, however, and to put it forward as a complete scheme is 
to confess that our policy hr 1930 is much more modest than our hopes were in 
1918. The danger of this revised policy will be that it may be offered as an al¬ 
ternative to the Hadow scheme of reorganization with its recommendation that 
the minimiim school-leaving age should be raised to fifteen. Lord Eustace 
Percy's suggestion, made recently at Bristol, was that “we ought to expand 
the Hadow ideal of four-year courses of full-time schooling for all children from 
eleven to fifteen into the wider ideal of five-year courses for all children from elev¬ 
en to sixteen, beginning for the first three years in full-time schools but com¬ 
pleted in the last two yctars either in full-time schools or in part-time schools 
according to the pupil's needs/' but in discussing his proposals concerning 
part-time education this statement of his has not always been borne in mind, 
and Ills address as a whole may not improbably act jis a brake upon reorgani¬ 
zation. 

The important question at issue, of course, is not so much that of the age at 
which children should leave school as that of the heat organization of schools 
while the children are there. The question whether the school-leaving age should 
be raised to fifteen is distinct from, and less important than, the scheme which 
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^vould cuvtiiil tl\e long md unsatisfactoiiy period oi prhtiaiy education which 
lingers on so disastrously under our present systerrii ^Not fourteenj but elevenj 
is the critical age. Not primary education continued to fourteeiij but secondary 
education begun at eleven and continued for three or four years is the new goal. 
What is, to be done after fourteen is another matter; what is to be done before 
fourteen is our iinniecUate problem. 

It may be in dispute whether we can afford to extend the school age to fifteen; 
it is ccrtaiiJy difficult to decide when would be the most convenient date for 
such a change. It is impartaat to realize the new possibilities of the relationship 
between industry and education. But these are less important matters than the 
facts which the Hadow scheme w'as designed to meet, namely, that tire later 
years of primary education are largely ineflective and that the primary schoolj 
as at present organi^^ed, is not the best place foi: tlie young adolescent. We 
should not forget the service wliicli Lord Eustace Percy rendered, when minister 
of education, in driving home these facts to the public mind; they were familiar 
themes in his addresses, and they evoked general assent. He helped to prepare 
the ground for tlie Hadow report, and the schetne of reorganization which 
emerged has met wiUi a surprisingly large measure of agreement in most quarters, 
Nothing that has since emerged has weakened the general case for a drastic re^ 
organization of our elementary-school system, 

A system of primary education to the age of fourteen, followed by two years 
of part-time education, would pass by all the plans for reorganization that have 
been so carefully prepared and so generally approved. Are these to be dropped? 
Is the ideal of secondary education for all to be abandoned? Are the primary 
schools still to attempt tlie impossible task of dealing with infants of seven and 
youths of fourteen in the same institution and still to coutinue the use of meth¬ 
ods which became traditional when the schools catered only to young children? 
These questions go to the bedrock of our educational policy. The proposed end¬ 
ing of primary education at the age of eleven is fundamental in the Hadow 
scheme. Where it has l^een put into operation, the results show a gratifying 
success. It is easy to plan the age period seven to eleven as a unit. It is also 
easy to plan the period eleven to fourteen (or fifteen) as a miit though of a very 
different kind.. But experience has shown us that the period seven to fourteen 
(or fifteen) js too long for primary education. It has meant that the subjects of 
instruction, the rate of learning, tlie methods of teaching, the form of discipline, 
and the response of the pupils have been iU-defined and confused in the teachers* 
minds and that there has been a serious loss of efficiency. 

We learn too slowly and too imperfectly from the history of our elementary 
education. It is not sufhciently remembered that throughout the nineteenth 
century children left school at an incredibly early age and that the schools were 
dealing mainly with children below the age of twelve. Fox a long period the 
majority left school considerably before that age, The few who remained be¬ 
yond it were almost ignored. They were usually grouped in a miscellaneous 
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clft^ at the top of the school; they rq^eated work done in previous years; their 
presence had practically no influence on the life of the school, They were given 
no outlet for their growing powers, 110 responsibilities to satisfy their emerging 
instincts of leadership, no scope for the new forces which they felt within them. 
They left school when they could, glad to escape from a roufme which they had 
outgrown and which failed to satisfy their hopes and their interests, 

Nor does this account refer to a remote past. It was only in iQig that the 
universal age for attendance at school was raised to fourteen and that all ex¬ 
emptions below that age were abolished, But the primary school had then 
forged its traditions and its methods, and it has shown little facility in adapting 
itself to older pupils, Ou the whole, it was embarrassed by the large increase in 
the number of older children for whom it had no adequate program of work 
and no suitable technique of teaching. .... 

We have raised the age to fourteen, but there is abundant evidence that 
the evil described more than forty years ago is not checked. We know that the 
mere raising of the school-leaving age is not enough. It is obvious that we have 
not saved these boys from disaster. We have turned them out into a world witli- 
out adequate equipment for the greatest danger they could be called upon to 
face. Nor will half-time education at fourteen meet the case; the evil is done 
before that age and must be attacked at its source. 

There must be a new concept of education, designed primarily to equip the 
young adolescent for the work and the life that await him, We must awaken 
curiosity in things that will seem important to him when he leaves school; \ve 
must equip him. with a hobby that will absorb some of hk spate time; we must 
strengthen his purpose so that he may be better able to withstand the tempta¬ 
tion to drift; and we must nourish his self-respect. If our education is revealed 
as inefficient to meet the special dangers of unemployment, we ought to suspect 
that in other areas its failure may only be hidden. We must not blame our in¬ 
dustrial troubles. We must accept the bitter fact that unemployment will not 
be speedily cured and that for some years to come there will be serious fluctua¬ 
tions in different industries. Education must prepare youth to face these diffi¬ 
culties, and the 011I3' positive program in sight which promises to do this is the 
Hadow scheme. We shall deceive ourselves if we think that halt-time educa¬ 
tion after fourteen is an alternative. 

When the schools are reorganized and education in the period after the age 
of eleven is refashioned, then the problem of what we iire to do at fourteen or 
fifteen will be important. It may be that half-time education will be necessary 
for some industries and not for others. It may be that we shall require an exten¬ 
sion of day-tiine technical courses on an extensive scale. It may be that voca¬ 
tional instruction will become extremely specialized and intensive. But first we 
must secure that every child has a three or four years' course of education in a 
school designed to satisfy the human and social needs which determine his atti¬ 
tude to life. 
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the report or the advisory committee 

ON EDUCATION BY RADIO 

In June, 1929, Ucay Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior, ap¬ 
pointed the Advisory Committee on Education by Radio, under the 
chairmanship of William John Cooper, United States commissioner 
of education. The committee has recently published a report which 
indudea a great deal of factual information with respect to educa¬ 
tion by radio in the United States and in other countries. The fol¬ 
lowing statement is made regarding the extent to which educational 
material is broadcast. 

The Fact-finding Committee found that: 

Seveaty-sevcu (12,3 per cent) of the 627 licensed broadcasting stations are 
owned and operated by educational institutions. Fifty-one of them report a 
weekly average of eight hours of broadcasting, two and one-half hours of which 
is called strictly educational. 

Two hundred and eighty commercial stations report a weekly average of 
fifty-seven Ixours broadcasting, of which seveti and oue-half hours (13 pet cent) 
ate called educational The National Broadcasting Company reports that the 
Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour course hi musicj now in its second year^ is 
reaching 150,000 schools. The Columbia Broadcasting System, in co-operation 
with the Grigsby-Ginnow Company began on February 4,1Q30, an educational 
program in history, literature, music, and art prepared under a corps of estperts 
headed by Ur, William Chandler Bagley of Columbia University. Until the 
middle of May two half-liqur programs will be broadcast wecldy. 

Eight state departments of public iiistructioii report the use of the radio for 
educational purposes. The state of Ohio maintams an organized program of 
school work for one hour every school day, supported, by the state legislature, 
which has appropriated ^20,000 a year for a two-year period. The supeiinteiid- 
ent of public instruction for the state of South Dakota reports that the educa¬ 
tional forces of the state are organized and ready to institute a state program In 
South Dakota. 

Six hundred and fifty-four (32 .fi pec cent) of the 2 ,oq i school superintendents 
who answered our inquiries reported radio receiving-equipment installed in 
1,690 scliQol buildiugSi We illustrate by the following casesi 57 of the 253 
Massachusetts high sclioals had receiving sets (1927 survey); North Carolina 
reaches most of its 142 high-scliool vocational departments by radio; South 
Dakota reports 22 rural school^; and Iowa, 46 rural schools equipped. The city 
of Nashville reports all schools equipped with receivers, and Cincinnati has a 
school-board order requiting aUnew schools to be '^completely wired for radio 

The committee finds that very little, almost nothing, has been 
done by way of scientific evaluation of the results of education by 
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radio. It points out lines of investigation which ought to be under¬ 
taken in mxler to arrive at an intelligent understanding of the value 
of education by radio and of the methods and policies which should 
be pursued. Attention is called to the necessity of reconciling the 
interests of educators and commercial broadcasters. The committee 
made the following recommendation: 

In view of the facts found and neccssarUy summarized in brief space above, 
the committee respectfully recojumends: 

I- That there be established in the OfTice of Education, Department of the 
Interior, a section devoted to education by radio and charged with such re¬ 
sponsibilities as the following: (a) to receive from the Advisory Committee 
on Education by Radio its files and collected documents, to keep this material 
up to date and available for reference by the many students of the subject; 
(h) to organize some of the material into bulletins to be issued as demand 
warrants; (c) to outline techniques for reseatch and carry on hivestigations into 
the best methods of broadcasting, and cojupiire the results of lessons sent to 
schools by radio with the results obtained by other means, (d) to keep the educa¬ 
tional interests of the country fully posted on, and alive to, the importance of 
this new instrument as an educational tool; (e) to attempt to prevent conHicfs 
and dupUcatiQu of effort between various broadcasting interests; (/) to furnish 
advice on the educational soundness of programs suggested and to supply typi^ 
cal programs upon the request of any station whether cducationalor commercial 

2, That the funds necessary for financing such a section in tlie Office of Edu¬ 
cation he provided in tlic regular budget for the Department of the Interior. 

3. That there be set itp in eouncction with this unit an advisory committee 
, representing educational institutions, commercial broadcasters, and the general 

public. Tins com niUtec should consist of nine to fifteen persons whose residence 
Jssuch that they can meet from time to time for actual consideration of problems 
arising in the OfTico of Education. This committee may well admhiister any 
funds temaiiiiug in our budget to promote rcaearcli into the techniques of radio 
education. 

4< That an effort be made to secure from interested persons or foundations 
an amount of money sufilcieut to bring to the microphone, for a period of two to 
three years, a high-grade program in certain formal school subjects and to check, 
carefully tlic results olrtaiiicd. The committee bdieves that as much as Ssoojooo 
a year for a period of three years may bo wisely expended in this manner under 
direction of a non-partisan committee of educators and laymen. 

5. That the secretary bring to the attention of the Federal Radio Commis¬ 
sion the importance of the educational interests in broadcasting, and tl;at he 
keep the president of the United States informed of the desirability of having in 
this commission spokesmen for programs which will tend to improve the general 
well-being of the American people. 
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ILLNESS AS LEGAL CAUSE EOR DISMISSAL OT TEACHERS 

In a recent case the Supreme Court of Minnesota ruled that a 
board of education may cancel the contract of a teacher who is ill 
for some weeks at the opening of the school term. The teacher in 
question had a contract to teach for a term of nine months commenc¬ 
ing the first Monday in September. In July she became ill. On 
August she notified the school board that it would be necessary 
for her to undergo an operation for appendicitis but requested that 
the board employ a substitute teacher until she should be able to 
begin work. She was not able to report for work until five weeks and 
two days of the school term had expired. Before the school opened, 
the board canceled the teaclier's contract and employed a new teach¬ 
er. The court held that the inability of the teacher to perform her 
duties for the whole term of the contract relieved the board from all 
liability, The following quotation is taken from the opinion of the 
court: 

The question presented by the appeal is whether, because of plaintiff's illness 
and inability to commence her work at the opening of the school year and for 
some five weeks and two days thereafter, the defendant was released from liabil¬ 
ity on the contract, or, in other words, whether there was such failuie to per¬ 
form on the part of the plaintiff as to release the defendant. 

It is, conceded that the contract is one for personal service by the plaintiff 
and that defendant could not be required or compelled to accept the services of 
a substitute or other person for and in place of the plain tiff, School Directoys v.$ 
Hudson^ 88 III. 563. We think it must be conceded that the contract was an 
entire contract for nine montlis and not a contract to serve from month to 
month. 

In that situation a failure to perform a substantial part of the contract, 
wthout fault on the part of the defendant, operated as a discharge thereof. 
It is stated as a general rule that ^^contracts to perform personal acts are con¬ 
sidered as made on the implied condition that the party shall be alive and shall 
be capable of performing the contract, so that death or disability will operate 
as a disdratge." 13 CJ, p. 644, §719, and cases cited in note 3; Poivell v, Newell^ 
59 Minn. 406,’61 N.W, 335. 

The plaintiff was not incapacitated for the full term of the contract. A 
contract may be brokeu wholly or in part. The breach may not be of such im¬ 
portance as to operate as a discharge, In other words, the failure to perform 
must go £0 tlie substance of the contract, be nonperformance of a material part 
thereof. The superintendent of this school testified that the selection of teachers 
for the grades was an important matter j that at any time of the year it is hard on 
the pupils to substitute teachers; that it is impossible to avoid substitution 
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when a teacher becomes sick during the school year after having entered upon 
her services; that, at the begmning of the yeatj if substitution is asked for an 
indefinite period, the only thing that is right for the children is to get a per¬ 
manent teacher; that, if substitution for one week or two weeks only is required, 
and for that definite time, the usual rule is to permit same; that it is not prac¬ 
tical from an educational standpoint to have a substitute for one or two months, 
or for an indefinite time at tlie beginning of tlic scliool year. 

The school board, as the time to commence the school year approached, was 
faced with the situation that one of its teachers was ill and would not be able 
to serve at the opening of the school or for an indefinite time thereafter. Wheth¬ 
er a substitute was available for an indefinite time is not shown. Efficient teach¬ 
ers, as a general rule, seek and obtain employment for an entire school year and 
not as substitutes for an uncertain period. Its superintendent held that it was 
not practical and not for the best interest of the school to employ a substitute 
teacher at the beginning of the school year for an indefinite time, In that situa¬ 
tion, the inability of the plaintiff to serve for five weeks was such nonper¬ 
formance of a substantial and material part of an entire contract as to release 
the defendant from further liability thereunder. 

This is not a case where a plaintiIT seeks recovery for part performance of an 
entire contract, but one to recover wages where no services have been performed, 
If a proper substitute teacher was available and defendant could have employed 
such teacher, without detriment to its school, it would have been more consid¬ 
erate toward plaintiff to do so; but it is not shown that defendant has violated 
any rule of law or made itself liable to damages by failing so to do, One party 
or the other must bear a substantial loss. It may seem a hardship that plaintiff 
must bear the loss of the benefit of a large part of her contract. On the other 
hand, to require the defendant, or its taxpayers, to pay out some $800 for which 
no services have been performed and no benefit received is equally a hard¬ 
ship. .... 

Ill the case of School Dislricl No. i v. Parker, 82 Colo. 385» 260 Pac. 521, the 
Colorado court went on the theory that, before the school district could be 
Telcaacd from liability under its contract to a teacher who failed to report for 
work until some three weeks after the school opened, the school board must have 
formally discharged the teacher for that cause, after hearing had on notice. In 
that case the contract with the teacher provided that she could be discharged 
only for good cause shown, which included a hearing. The statute of that state 
provided that no teacher should be dismissed without good cause shown. The 
fact that in our present case nothing is said in the contract as to discharge of 
the teacher, and that our statute provides that the school board may discharge 
a teacher for cause, without any express provision for a hearing, is probably not 
of importance here. The question of discharge docs not enter our case. As al¬ 
ready noted, it is the question whether there was such iionpcrfoiinance of an 
entire contract as to release the defendant from liability. 

The Colorado case, if followed in its entirety, would result in placing nn un¬ 
due, burden upon school boards. The teacher tliere was absent in Europe. No 
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hearing coiild b& had or notice given untU she returned and offered her services 
to the board. Wheii she did so return, shev/as then entitled to fceadi, not having 
been discharged before that, TossibVy the board could, at some fuUire time, 
after notice and hearingj discharge her, even if, at the time of the heaving, ahe 
^vas in all respects complying with her contract, but she would at least be en¬ 
titled then to compensation up to the time of her dismissal.* 

Upon the evidence most favorable to plaintiff, the defendant was entitled 
to a directed verdict- > 

Justice Holt wrote the following dissenting opinionj which was 
concurred in by Justice DibelL 

In so far as a judgment is directed, 1 dissent. The contract was for a year, 
TJie school board knew that the plaintiff was forced to undergo an operation. 
Eut the operation was one from which as a rule there is a speedy recovery» 
Knowing that the operation had taken place, and before the time arrived for the 
opening of the school, the school board, without notice, canceled plaintiff's con¬ 
tract, not formally, but by entering into a contract with another to do the work 
plaintiff was engaged to perform. The statute provides that the board may dis¬ 
charge for canae a teacher with whom it has contracted. I am of the opinion 
that it was a jury question whether cause existed for this cancellation or dis¬ 
charge. 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC., OE DENVER 
The January, 1930, number of the Elementary School Journal car¬ 
ried a statement concetning the National Educational Service, Inc., 
of Denver. The statement was prepared by the Commission on 
the Equity of Teacher Placement of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. The members of the commission were J- B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan; J. W. Withers, New York Uni¬ 
versity; and Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, For a num¬ 
ber of years the commission had been keeping in touch with the 
methods of business of the employment agency. In 1927 the com¬ 
mission prepared a report on the agency and was on the point of 
publishing it when informed by U. J. Barbell, president of the agen¬ 
cy, that his company had gone out of business. In 1929, however, 
the commission discovered that the agency was again conducting a 
business of the same general type as that carried on before 1927. 
The commissiou resumed its investigation and published its findings 
in the statement already referred to, No specific evidence of fraud 
was presented in the report. The report seems not to have been 
* Hdng V, hid6peHdent School Dlslricl No. 2^^ of Jolh County^ 23 a N.W, 329. 
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without influence, however. At any rate, the agency has been denied 
the use of the mails as is indicated in the following statement quoted 
from the Denver Post. 

A fraud order was issued Thursday by the United States posL-office depii't- 
ment against the National Educational Service, Iiic,, 941 East Seventeenth 
Avenue, through which U. J. Baybell and associates aie alleged to have realized 
$185,000 since 1923. 

Under the terms of the order the institution practically will be put out of 
business, according to local postal olhcjals, as it is denied use of tlie United 
States mails, through which it carried on a major portion of its business. 1 . . . 

Tlie postal inspectors* department here has been checking on Barbell’s ac¬ 
tivities for five or six years but said nothing could be obtained to warrant a 
fraud order previously, though the business seemed "shady,** Contracts were 
so carefully worded that the teacher enrolled had no redress if he or she failed to 
receive the service expected, attaches of the department declared. 

So long as the agency is operated under its present name, the fraud order 
virtually blocks off all business, as mail addressed to the organization will not 
be delivered. 

Postal authorities intend to keep a close watch on Barbell and said that, if 
another concern is opened under the same plan, it will be dealt with in an iden¬ 
tical manner. 

Evidence in the case will be presented to the United States attorney general, 
who will decide if it is sufheient to bring criminal action against Barbell, 
roUowing a hearing in Washington, D.C., at which tlie employjnent-agency 
head appeared with his attorney, Charles A, Prentice, of Denver, Solicitor 
Horace J. Donnelly, of the post-office department, found that the National 
Educational Service is "a scheme for obtaining money through the mails by 
means of false and fraudulent pceteuses, representations, and promisesP 

From 150 to 200 letters have been delivered daily to the oflices of the organ¬ 
ization, according to the report to the post-office department, 

Applicants for teachers* positions were required to make a payment of Sio, 
"good for an indefinite period,** where the usual charge by teachers' agencies is 
$2 or less and 5 per cent of the first year's salary to those placed. 

Refunds are said to have been promised to dissatisfied applicants, but upon 
investigation it was found that lew such refimds were made. The refund, it is 
understood, was to be given after operating expenses of the agency were paid, 
The catch, according to investigators, was that by the time the salaries of 
various officers were deducted there was no money left for the applicant. 

A NEW LABORATORY TOR CHILD RESEARCH 

The board of governors of Mooseheart, Illinois, have made the 
following announcement. 
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The board of governors of Mooseheart, the ^'City of Childhood/^ established 
by the Loyal Order of Moose for orphaned children of its mcjnbership^ an- 
thTo^.\gl\ it?, avipfcfmtewdewt^ Erv^est H. fci\e, estabUshmw\t of a 

departtiient of child research. The plans for the orgaiiizatJoii of this department 
have been in progress for some Lime, and a tentative program lias been out¬ 
lined in co-operation ivith a group of national authorities in all fields of child 
health and development. The department has the enthusiastic support of Hon, 
James J. Davis, United States secretary of labor, the foimder of Mooseheart, 
and the chairman of its board of governors. Martin L. Reymcrt, formerly head 
of the department of psychology at Wittenberg College, has been appointed 
director of child research and is now establishing a laboratory at Mooseheart 
devoted to all phases of child research. It is expected that the new laboratoryj 
which will be known as the ''Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research/' will 
become an important national center of research on the growth and training of 
normal children and that its research program will be developed in co-opera^ 
tion with other important child research centers throughout the country. 

THE NEWSPAI»ER AND THE YOUTHEUL READER 

The following statement was published in the United States Daily y 

Cosmopolitan daily newspapers could render a great service to boys and girls 
by introducing juvenile news and general news simplified to their intellectual 
leveh the commissioner of education, William John Cooper, stated orally at the 
Department of the Interior. 

Newspapers today appeal almost entirely to adult intelligence and tastes, 
the Commissioner said. More attention to the intelligence and tastes of young 
readers of high-school age, and downward, in the composition of a paper, might 
he of great educational value. A special page set aside for that purpose might 
be an experiment worth trying, he declared. 

Commenting further upon the possibiUtics of juvenile news, the Commis¬ 
sioner furnished the following additional information. 

Comic sections and sport pages have a general appeal among young people. 
Often papers cany pages which appeal only to very young children, where prizes 
are awarded for drawings, letters, stories, and various items of interest. How¬ 
ever, the newspaper does not afford much of interest to those falling within and 
below the high-school age. 

The newspaper is written largely for the adult. News of children occupies but 
a small space. News that might be of interest to children is written with a 
maturity tl\ey cannot understand. 

The powerful influence of the press upon individual and public opinion is 
well known. Spectacular stories written with skill and dramatic color grip the 
attention of some of the young people just attaining tlie age to appreciate the 
newspaper. Many turn from good literature at this period to a cheaper kind of 
fiction not always in harmony with their school training. 

It would seem that there is an opportunity for the cosmopolitan daily to 
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attempt to reach through some carefully.plarmed system the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of boys and girls who have vital interests well within the category of news. 
A special page, perhaps experimented with in a Sunday edition, might be intro¬ 
duced with this object as a part of its general policy. 

Such a page might contain both local and national news. To inspire young 
people, well-known citizens of the community might permit brief sketches of 
their early lives in language simple and straightforward which would attract 
the interest of youthful readers. Many persons consent to such sketches in the 
formal magazines and in the newspapers already, but only the adult is prepared 
to read and enjoy them. The young readers could follow the struggles and 
choices of tliosc who have become successful and at an early age themselves 
make choices to their own advantage and to that of the community^ 

News of a formal kind, political, social, religious, and scientific, might be sim¬ 
plified in this special section or page and made attractive to the young reader. 
This would require considerable re-writing, Any number of features could be 
prepared to instruct young people, and it is quite possible that there would be a 
large adult following. Stories on election, features on the government, and other 
facts commonplace to the average adult might be presented with considerable 
success. 

The scheme has its difficulties. However, in spite of them, it would be in¬ 
teresting to see the experiment tried, 

NEW VENTURES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
The University of Southern California has made the following 
announcement. 

The Aliunni Association of the University of Southern California announces 
the inauguration of a program of continued intellectual relationship of its inem- 
bcYS with their Alma Mater by the installation of a series of mimcogrtiphcd 
lectures with suggested additional reference book lists. It will take the form of 
a special type of correspondence education, reaching Southern California alumni 
with the association magazine, the Souihem Californiti Ahmni 

^'During the past few years universities, through their alumni associations, 
have been seeking a progressive, practical method of continuing the intellectual 
relationship between university and alumni,” states Frank Hadlock, executive 
secretary of the Alumni Association of the University of Soutlicni California, 
with headquarters at 36th and University Avenue, University Park, Los 
Angeles, ”Tlie tested methods have been short courses (as conducted at 
Lafayette, Vassar, and the University of Michigan) and reading lists (at Am¬ 
herst, Smith, and Dartmouth). Wc feel that none of these or other methods is 
completely successful by virtue of the fact that the short courses reach an infini¬ 
tesimal percentage of those who desire intellectual contact with the university, 
and the reading lists alone have been comparable in some Instances to publisli- 
ers' catalogues. Radio presents a one-time auditory appeal which is interesting 
but not sufficiently tangible for alumiu-cducation purposes. 
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*‘We propose the continuation of intellectiaal relationship with our alumni by 
means of a series of mimeographed ^lectures* dealing with subjects of current 
cultural and economic interest and prepared by professors of the university 
facultyj with suggested additional reference boohs on the subjects selected.^’ 

The eight fields following are included in the initial continuatiomeducation 
project of tlie alumni association to be launched with the Novembeij 1930^ issue 
of the SoMem Califoniia Aluimii Review: modem poetry, modern novelj and 
modern drama; American government and politics; economics, business prob¬ 
lems, ajid merchandising; travel, geography, and natural history; radio engineer¬ 
ing and developments, sound engineering, aviation and aerodynamics, av^d 
television.; child psychology; art, music, and opera reading; science, new discov¬ 
eries in medicine, and chemistry. 

The program, which is under the direction of Merritt Adamson, president of 
the Alumni Association of the University of SouLhern CalKoruia, was worked 
out under the supervision of Prank C, Touton, vice-president of Southern 
California, and is approved by R. B, von KleinSmid, the university president. 

^'The lectures could not possibly cover the field thoroughly in any subject, the 
purpose being to furnish detailed information, on current developments in spe¬ 
cial fields, bringing the alumnus up to 1930 and succeeding years in the particu¬ 
lar subject in which he or she is vitally interested,'* comments Mr. Adamson. 
"Each alumni member will have the opportunity of selecting t^Yo subjects in 
which he is most interested, and the series of lectures will be mailed out periodi¬ 
cally as a supplement to the alumni magazine, thereby consolidating mailing 
costs." 

It is plaruied that a faculty committee of three will have charge of each 
subject, each professor preparing a "lecture" of six typewritten pages in his 
particular field. 

The University of North. Carolina has also recently announced a 
new service for its alumni. At a nominal cost alumni may rent a 
ixumher of new books selected and recommended by the university 
faculty, Each book will be accompanied by a aitical commentary 
written by a member of the university faculty who is an authority 
on the subject of the book. This commentary is not to be an ordi¬ 
nary book review but ''is designed to evaluate the book, to show its 
relation to other books on the subject, or to furnish interesting infor¬ 
mation about the author and his work—in short, to clrart the posi¬ 
tion of the book in the sea of literature. 

LIBRARIES IN THE RUTRAL SCHOOLS 

The following statement was published in the United Stales Daily. 

The lack of county libraries hampers the educational progress of rural Amer¬ 
ica, the assistant specialist in school libraries, Edith A, Lathrop, stated orally 
at the United States Office of Education, 
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With 50 per cent of the population scattered about in approximately 3,000 
counties, it may seem surprising that o/jJy 262 counties have established county 
libraries, and of these 46 are in the state of California, the specialist declared. 

Further information supplied on rural libraries was as follows: 

From a recent study of county library service to rural schools, conducted 
by the OfTice of Education, it was found that approximately 6i per cent of the 
total number of county-library branches and stations are located in public- 
school buildings. About 37 per cent 0/ these so housed furnish books for the 
general public as well as for the schools, 

Approximately 85 per cent of the rural schools in the counties having county 
libraries are receiving service from the libraries. With the cotuity library as the 
center, hooks are distributed to various branch Ubranes; hence the facilities arc 
made available to all parts of the county. 

County libraries are handicapped by a lack of funds for their maintenance 
and expansion. 

There is wide variation in fiscal appropriations for county libraries. Tn igsR 
the minimum annual county appropriation for county library service was $200; 
the median, 89,062; and the maximum, $289,049; the appropriation was less 
than $2,499 in 21,9 per cent of the cases reporting, Annual appropriations of 
$10,000 are rare. Such a small appropriation as $200 a year provides for the 
most meager service, but it frequently marks the beginning of county-library 
development for a county. 

The transference of school-district funds to county libraries in exchange for 
service is practiced mote generally by county libraries in California than by 
those in other states. During the sdiool year 1927-28 approxima'tcly 91 per ceiu 
of the school districts in California transferred their school library fimds to 
county libraries. 

The jnediaii annual expenditure of coiint}^ libraries for boolis increased from 
$3> 7 SO lir 1924 to $4,500 in 1928, In 1928 the median expenditure for books 
(other than text or supplementary books) sent to rural schools was 37 per cent 
of the tataJ expenditure hr books. 

Much eifort is displayed by county librarians in instructing children in the 
care of books. From one to twenty-one ways are reported. The three ways used 
most commonly are: talks to children on the subject, talks to teachers by 
librarians at county institutes and other gatherings of teachers, and placing 
bookmarks with timely suggestions in books given children. 

Parcel post and automobile trucks are the two most coniinon methods used 
by county libraries in transporting books to schools. Members of county library 
staffs frequently furnish their own conveyances for making trips throughout the 
counties when such conveyances are not provided by the counties^ The number 
of visits made by members of county library Staffs to schools varies from one a 
wcelt to one a year. 

The data indicate that the number of books circulated by county libraries 
among rural schools is increasing. In the school year i923"34 the median cir¬ 
culation was 10,691 volumes; in the school year 1927-28 it was 16,944. 



RADIO IN THE SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Undef tlie name of the'’American School of the Air” a series of 
natioa-wide broadcasts especially designed for the schools was in¬ 
augurated in February, 1930, and continued over a period oi fifteen 
weeks. A IialMiour program was provided each Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoon from two-thirty to three o’clock, eastern stand¬ 
ard time. The enterprise was financed jointly by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., and the Grigsby-Gvunow Company, 
manufacturers of radio sets. It was approved by the secretary of 
the Department of the Interior and by the commissioner of educa¬ 
tion of the United States. The programs were under the supervision 
of Alice Keith. An advisory staff was appointed, with the writer as 
chairman, The other members of tire staff were recognized authori¬ 
ties in the several fields represented by the programs, chiefly history, 
literature, music, art, and nature-study, The principal duty of the 
members of the advisory staff was to pass judgment on the accuracy 
and authenticity of the material in the programs that fell within 
their respective fields. The announcements and narratives were 
carefully scrutinized by a specialist in English who had had wide 
experience in teaching children. 

It was recognized from the outset that radio broadcasts could 
become important supplements to classroom instruction only if they 
were organized in such a way as to stimulate learning activities 
among the pupils, Mere "listening-in” may be a profitable expendi¬ 
ture of time in connection with an occasional program; but the more 
significant and more enduring benefits can come, if contemporary 
educational theory teadies us the truth, only when the learner is 
inspired, to some effort of his own. In order to assist the teachers 
to take advantage of the stimulus provided by tire programs, a 
rather elaborate Teachers' Guide and Manual was prepared and sent 

*56 
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to all beachers who asked for it. This pamphlet contained a schedule 
of the broadcasts, bibliographies for each of the programs, and prob- 
lems and projects suggestive of actmties. 

The Tuesday programs were devoted to dramatizations of im¬ 
portant events in American history. These were prepared by Henry 
F. Carlton and William F. Manley, specialists in the held of radio 
dramatization, who were in a position to apply to educational broad¬ 
casting a teclmique that had already been found well adapted to 
the microphone. The Thursday programs were varied and com¬ 
prised lessons in civics, art, literature, health, and natuife-study as 
well as musical broadcasts and a special program for International 
Good-Will Day. 

In Order to determine whether broadcasts such as tliese are suc¬ 
cessful. the chief reliance, under present conditions, must be placed 
on the responses that are received tliL*ough the mail. Both the 
number of letters received and their contents ^ve reason to infer 
that the programs of the American School of the Air met in a fairly 
meritorious way the conditions that educational broadcasting must 
meet if it is to be a useful adjunct to school instruction. More than 
thirty-five thousand coromunications were received, most of which 
were letters from teachers, from individual pupils, and from groups 
of pupils. Many of the letters inclosed specimens of the written 
work, maps, designs, and other results of the pupil activities which 
the programs had suggested and stimulated, A surprisingly large 
number of letters, however, came neither from teachers nor from 
pupils but from adults long out of school—^several from persons of 
eighty years of age or over—^who found the programs interesting 
and informing and, as one of the older con'espondents suggested, a 
welcome supplement to the broadcasts which have entertainment 
as their sole purpose. Especially gratifying were the letters in 
Braille from pupils and classes in scliools for the blind, and perhaps 
most gratifying of all were the letters from the mothers of shut-in 
children who could have through the radio a little of school work 
and school life brought to their homes. 

The responses from the teachers confirmed emphatically the gen¬ 
eral theory that, to be educationally significant, radio broadcasts 
must stimulate the pupils to related activities. It is indicative of the 
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contemporary interest in the creative work of school children that 
more than a thousand original poems were sent in as a result of a pro¬ 
gram in the course of wMch Edwin Markham read selections from his 
writings, The dramatizations of historic episodes stimulated several 
groups of pupils to dr amatize other events. Further results reported 
by the teachers were an increased interest in the formation of clubs, 
in debating {as a result of a debate in one of the programs), in 
folk lore and folk music, and in geographic studies and activities. 

As one would expect, educational broadcasts are especially wel¬ 
comed by’ the teachers and pupils in isolated rural schools. For 
this reason, perhaps, the state superintendents and commissioners 
of education have been particularly interested in the development 
and continuance of these programs. After the close of the broad¬ 
casts ill May the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., communi¬ 
cated with these state officials, asking whether, in their judgment, 
the venture should be continued for another year. All who replied— 
forty of the forty-eight—urged its continuance. 

In view of this official indorsement, a new series of programs has 
been prepared for the year 1930-31. There will be five programs a 
week instead of two, and the programs will he differentiated for the 
grade groups—primary, intermediate, junior and senior high school. 

The possibilities of educational broadcasting are so promising 
that it would be unfortunate, indeed, if the broadcasts provided 
by the American School of the Air were not made the basis of con¬ 
trolled experiments for determining how far these possibilities are 
being realized by the present programs and techniques. Schools in 
which parallel groups can be organized and equated by the methods 
well known to educational research can make, we believe, a most 
valuable contribution by undertaking such experimentation.. 
Whether the present venture can be continued for a third year is 
not yet known. Daily broadcasts over a nation-wide network are 
very expensive. Whatever can be learned during the current year 
will be of service whenever the federal government or the National 
Education Association or some other non-commercial agency de¬ 
cides to finance a similar enterprise. 



ARITHMETICAL ABILITIES AND DISABILITIES 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


H. J. AKNOLD 

Wittenbeig CoUegs, Springfield, Ohio 

During the greater portion of the average American child’s ele- 
mentarjr'School training he receives a large amount of instruction 
and drill in arithmetic, Li high school he suddenly drops arithmetic 
except as he maintains practice in courses in sdence or high-school 
mathematics and except as the ordinary transactions of everyday 
life involve arithmetic, for instance, making change. In college the 
individual may suddenly find that the amount of arithmetical 
knowledge required is not small, as in physics, chemistry, or certain 
commercial courses. Some little evidence exists to indicate that stu¬ 
dents doing poor work in these college courses are often deficient in 
arithmetic. Under such circumstances it seems of importance to de¬ 
termine what arithmetical abilities or disabilities the average college 
student has. 

In order to secure specific data as to the nature of the arithmetical 
defidencies of college students two groups of students were tested, 
A complete set of Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic was given 
to a group of 83 Freslmien. To another group of 140 Freshmen tlic 
tests in arithmetic computation and arithmetic reasoning of the 
Stanford Achievement Test were given. 

RESULTS 

The results obtained from the three tests are presented in tabular 
forjii. Table I shows the distribution of the scores made in the Mon¬ 
roe tests, the medians, and the percentage of students scoring below 
the eighth-grade norms in the various tests. Table II indicates the 
type of operation covered in each of the twenty-one Monroe tests, 
the percentage of students scoring below the eighth-grade and 
fourth-grade norms, and the percentage of students making a zero 
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score ill each type of operation. Table III gives the distribution of 
total scores in the arithmetic-computation and aritlimetic'reasomng 

TABLE II 

Percentage or Eighty-tihiee College Students Scoring delo^V the Ejgutii- 
Ghade Norms, Percentage Scoring below the Fourth-Grade Norms, ajjd 
Percentage Making Score op Zero on Twtsnty-one Items in Monroe's 
Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 


Test 

FcrccnLagc 
below Eignlh- 
Gro-cLc Nona 

Percentage 

below Fourtli- 
Gc»de Nqcn>, 

Percent Agt of 
Zero Scores 

Operations with integers: 




I. Addition (4.4-7+2). 

4 

0 

0 

a. Subtfactiori (^7—5). 

20 

6 

5* 

;3. Multiplication (6><6572). 

25 


4 

4. Division C8)384o). 

18 

5 

2 

5. Addition ol five fom'-placc uumhers 

17 

S 

I 

6. Division (82)3854)... 

64 

5 

I 

7. Addition qI column of thirteen nunv 




bers..... 

22 

5 

0 

8, MuUIpUcation (36X4857).-I 

35 

0 

0 

g. Subtraction (739—367).. 

7 

0 

0 

10. Multiplication (37X560).>' 

43 

ii 

0 

II. Division (471^75^9). 

43 

0 

10 

Operations with common fractions: 1 




12. Addition (^+3) .' 

29 

0 

6 

13* Subtraction . 

33 

0 

7 

14. HuUiplicntion . 

39 

D ' 

18 

15. Addition . 

33 1 

1 

0 

7 

16, Division .- < - 

40 

0 

la 

Operations witli decimals 




17. Division (,03)16.2).... 

SI 

0 

20 

la. Mnltiplicalion (.^XOs?-^) . 

6 

0 

1 

19. Division (,04)148). 

46 

D 

IQ 

20, Multiplication (,62X487-5) . 

6 

0 

0 

21. Division (-47) 2758.q] . 

2g 

0 

6 


* The zero scores in Test a appear to have been aniscd by failure Lo see that the figures must Lc sub- 
tracled and not added as in Test i. There seem to be no otherpinecs where inclcvunt drciamslnnccs dhUtciI 
inlo the scores. 

t The te5ts of operations with decimals simply test the student's ability to place ihcdccimiil point. 


tests of the Stanford Achievement Test, and Table IV gives grade 
norms in the Stanford test and the percentages of students scoring 
below the grade norms. 
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TABLE HI 

DrsTniBUtioN or Total Scores or 14° College Stu¬ 
dents IN Tests of AniTiutETic CoiiruTATiON and 
A niTiiMETic Reasoning of the Stanfoio) Achieye- 
itENT Test' 


Score’*' 

OF 

TOPILS 

Percentage of 
Pupils 


Arithmetic Coniputatlon 

jaat. 

0 

0 

184.. 

I 

I 

180. 

S 

3 

17 ^.. 

I 

I 

S72. .. 

s 

3 

168. 

7 

S 

164. 

S 

4 

160. ... 

8 

6 

156. 

8 

6 

152. 

8 

6 

143. 

9 

6 

144. 

12 

9 

140. 

II 

S 

136.... 

11 

8 

132. 

S 

3 

.. 

3 


124. 

9 

6 

120.*. 

II 

8 

116.. 

6 

6 

113 .. 

3 

2 

loB. 

3 

2 

i04. 

4 

3 

loo. 

1 

I 

96 . 

2 

I 

. 

0 

0 

S8. 

0 

0 

84. 

0 

0 

Total. 

140 

100 

Median. 

14.^ ,6 



Arithmcl-ic 

: RcasoniiiB 

x 6 ot. 

0 

0 

156. 

2 

I 

152. 

0 

0 

148...,.. 

2 

I 

144. 

3 

2 

140. 

4 

3 

136., .. 

I 

I 

132... - 

6 

4 

128. 

6 

4 


The ficorc is a. weighted score, being four times the number of the 
correct items. 

t niahest possible weighted score. 
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TABLE III —Coniiwfed 


Scant: 

NuiinEH OP 

Pupils 

Percentaob or 
Purus 


Aritbinctic Reasoning—CoH/jimcrf 

124.. 

10 

7 

120. 

9 

6 

ir6.. 

10 

7 

iia. 

II 

S 

108... 

15 

Ir 

104. 

13 

9 

100. 

II 

a 

. 

10 

7 

Q2.. 

6 

4 

86. 

5 

4 

84 . 

4 

3 

Bo. 

3 

2 

76. 

I 

r 

72. 

3 1 

2 

68. 

3 

2 

64. 

I 

I 

20. 

I 

I 

Total. 

14Q 

99 

Median. 

no.4 


TABLE IV 

Grade Norms in Tests or Arithmetic Computation and 
Arithmetic IIeasdning m the Stanfoiu> Achieve¬ 
ment Test and Percentage or Students Who Feel 
below Grade Norms 


Ghade 

Norm 

PbrcIintagb 

OP Students 
pteLow Norm 


AtitVimclic Computnlion 

VI. 

108 

S 

VII. 

112 

7 

VIII. 

128 

29 

IX. 

132 

31 


AriLhraeLic Reasoning 

VI. 

1 

64 

1 

VII.. 

do 

7 

VIII. 

92 

15 

IX. 

96 

19 
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In the Monroe tests an average of 29 per cent of the scores fell 
below the eighth-grade norms in all the tests. For the eleven tests 
involving operations with integeiSj an average of 27 per cent dropped 
below this level. In the five tests dealing with operations with com¬ 
mon fractions, an average of 34 per cent of the scores were below the 
eighth-grade levels, while in the five tests involving operations in 
multipUcatioii and. division of decimals, the average percentage of 
scores falling below the eighth-grade norms was 27, The percentage 
of zero scores for each of the three types of tests seems especially 
noteworthy, the average percentages being: on six tests involving 
operations with integers, 2; on five tests involving operations with 
common fractions, 11; on four tests involving operations with deci¬ 
mals, 9* 

The situation disclosed by the results of the Stanford arithmetic- 
computation and aritliinetic-reasoning tests is also illuminating. 
Table IV shows that in the arithmetic-computation test an average 
of 29 per cent of the students scored below the eighth-grade norm. 
This figure agrees exactly with the percentage of students falling 
below the eighth-grade norms in the Monroe tests. While the Mon¬ 
roe tests are designed mainly for diagnostic purposes, the Stanford 
test and the Monroe tests cover practically tlie same field*, they 
begin with the four fundamental operations and proceed to the more 
complex operations with common and decimal fractions. In view of 
this fact, the relation between the results of the two tests would seem 
to be of some significance. The details of this relation will be indi¬ 
cated more specifically in connection with a comparison of the re¬ 
sults of the analyses of errors in the two tests, which is given at an¬ 
other point in this article. 

Difficulties in computalion which seem to be important are sug¬ 
gested by the facts that in the Stanford arithmetic-computation test, 
7 per cent of the 140 college Freslimen dropped below the seventh- 
grade norm and 5 per cent fell below tlie sixth-grade achievement 
level. While it is not to be inferred that college students in general 
are deficient in arithmetical ability, it seems that considerable dif¬ 
ficulty exists in connection with certain skills rather frequently used 
in arithmetical computation. In the Stanford arithmetic-reasoning 
test IS per cent of the 140 students scored below the eighth-grade 
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nornij and 7 per cent dropped below the seventh-grade leveL MTiile 
the reasoning test necessarily involves a certain amount of compiita- 
tion, it is designed primarily to test reasoning ability. Doubtless, 
lack of comprehension in reading is partly responsible for the de¬ 
ficiencies revealed in this test. 

ANALYSIS OR ERRORS 

The heart of the problem of the arithmetical abilities and disabili¬ 
ties of college students is found in the analysis of the errors iu the 
two tests. A careful study of the errors made in both the Monroe 
and the Stanford tests, which were taken by different groups of col¬ 
lege Freshmen, show that the chief types of errors were strikingly 
similar in both tests. In the Stanford test it was found that, of ten 
examples missed by 25 per cent or more of the group, seven were 
examples involving fractions. Four of the seven examples called for 
simple addition or subtraction of fractions, two for division, and one 
for multiplication. In both tests the chief difficulties in the addition 
and the subtraction of fractions proved to be the finding of the 
common denominator and the reduction to lowest terms. In tlie 
division of fracLions the chief errors were found to be failure to invert 
the divisor and incorrect reduction of the quotient to lowest terms. 
The example in multiplication of fractions was missed by an average 
of 14 per cent of the students chiefly because of errors in simple mul¬ 
tiplication of numerators or denominators and because of errors in 
reducing the product to lowest terms. In the main, the chi6f sources 
of error in the operations involving fractions appear to agree closely 
in both the Monroe and Stanford tests. 

A few specific examples of deficiencies disclosed by an analysis of 
the errors made in the seven examples referred to will illustrate the 
nature of the difliculties encountered. In the division of 1 -^ by -\\ 
(answer i^) seventeen diilerent incorrect answers were given. Seven¬ 
teen students wrote | as the answer. This quotient, while not neces¬ 
sarily incorrect, indicates possible ignorance of the common rule that 
fractional answers should be reduced to their lowest terms and that 
improper fractions should be reduced to mixed expressions. In an¬ 
other example involving division of fractions the answer 

hw was given by five students, a result obtained by multiplying the 
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numerators and the denominators without first inverting the divisor. 
In the division of 5I by (answer il) twenty-two different wrong 
answers were given. Apparentlyj the errors were caused by failure 
to reduce a fraction to its lowest terms (sixteen cases), by neglecting 
to invert the divisor (eight cases), and by mistakes in the simple 
processes (sixteen, cases). 

In the example H+f+-®-+T+i- (answer 2-g-), the example which 
showed the largest percentage of error (55), twenty-four different 
wrong answers were given. The most fruitful source of error was not 
failure to find the lowest commoir denominator but failure to reduce 
the various fractions to similar fractions before adding the numera¬ 
tors. Failure to reduce the sum to lowest terms and the simple addi¬ 
tion of the numerators accounted for a considerable portion of the 
errors. 

As a further illustration of students’ disabilities in the fundamen¬ 
tals of arithmetic the answers to an example in decimals may be cited. 
In the subtraction of gf from 53.16 (answer 43.76) twenty-seven dif¬ 
ferent incorrect answers were given, The example was missed by 28 
per cent of the group tested on this example. The most common 
error was found to be in the conversion of to a decimal. The an¬ 
swers given by the students tested in tliis study indicate that the 
correct location of the decimal point is beyond the ability of a con¬ 
siderable number of college students. 

It may seem somewhat startling to find that a considerable num¬ 
ber of college students are apparently unable to deal accurately with 
the simple operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. However, the difficulty in each case appears to center 
around specific operations—^for example, carrying numbers and mak¬ 
ing computations in certain simple operations—as the following ex¬ 
amples selected from the tests will indicate. For instance, in mul¬ 
tiplying 452 by 4, six students gave the product as 1,008. This 
incorrect result was apparently caused by the substitution of addi¬ 
tion for multiplication in the last step, since 4 plus 4 equals 8 and 8 
plus the 2 carried equals 10, In the subtraction of 536 from 971 (an¬ 
swer 43 s) the chief error of the ten students who missed tliis exam¬ 
ple was incorrect borrowing. For example, seven of the ten gave the 
remainder as 335, a result which indicated that they had failed to 
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observe that they had not borroived from Lhe 9. Illustrations of in¬ 
accuracies of these types could be multiplied many times, 

In order to throw into somewhat clearer relief the general nature 
of the deficiencies disclosed by the analysis of the errors in the Stan¬ 
ford arithinetic-computation test, it seemed profitable to attempt 


TABLE V 


Percentage DisTRmu'nON or 237 of a Possible 3,180 Errors 
IN Fundamental Operations with Integers in the Arith¬ 
metic-Computation Test op tjie Stanford Achievement 
Test 


Operation 


PcrcenLagc 
o[ Error 


Multiplicatiou (mainly ermrs in carrying and simple mul¬ 
tiplication) . 43 

AddiLioii (mainly eiiors in carrying and faulty com¬ 
binations) . 23 

Subtraction (mainly errors in borrowing and substitut¬ 
ing addition). 19 

Division (mainly errors in subtraction and multiplica¬ 
tion).. IS 


TABLE VI 

Percentage Distiubution or 3B3 or a Possidle 1,540 Errors 
IN Operations with Common Fractions in the Arithhetic- 
CoMPUTATiON Test or the Stanford Achievement Test 


Error 

Error in addition of fraction (mainly in finding least com¬ 
mon denominator). 

Error in division of fraction (maiiil}^ failure to invert divi¬ 
sor) . 

Error in subtraction of fraction (mainly in finding least 

coiiiinon denominator).. 

Failure to reduce improper fraction to lowest terjns. 

Error in multiplication of fraction (mainly in simple miil- 

Liplication and reduction). 

Failure to reduce proper fraction to lowest terms. 

Incorrect changing of mixed niimljer to improper Iradion 


FcrccnLngc 
ol Error 

19 

19 

17 

16 

15 

13 


some sort of classification on the basis of the outstanding type of 
eiroi' ill each example in the test. The writer is aware that such an 
analysis may be somewhat lacking in specificity since several types 
of errors are possible—and in some instances did occur—in a single 
operation. In the classifications given in Tables V-IX each of the 
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forty-seven operations in the test has been placed in one class onlyj 
according to the most significant error found in each operation. The 


TABLE VII 


Percentage Distribution of 17 of a Possible 420 EniioRS in 
Operations wmi Decimals in the Arithmetic-Computa¬ 
tion Test of the Stanpohd Achievement Test 


JSi'rof 

Disregard of decimal point..... 

Incorrect placing of decimal point in product.. 
Incorrect placing of decimal point in quotient, 


Percentage 
of Error 

SP 

29 

12 


TABLE VIII 


Percentage Distribution op ioo op a Possible 420 Errors in 
Operations -with Denominate Numbers in the Ahithmetic- 
CoMPUTATioN Test op the Stanford AcniEVEiiENT Test 


Error 


rercentage 
of Error 


No attempt to reduce to usual form.. 37 

Wrong process used (addition substituted for subtraction) 36 

Failure £0 reduce correctly to usual form. 17 

Error in borrowing... 6 

Denominate number used as abstract number. 4 


TABLE IX 

Percentage Distribution op 172 op a Possible goo Miscel¬ 
laneous Errors in the Arithmetic-Computation Test 
op the Stanford Achievement Test 

Error Pcrcciilagc 

of Error 

Failure to follow a direction apparently understood. 40 

Correct metliod used but incomplete answer secured...., 14 

Careless computation. 14 

Wrong process used. 12 

Incorrect computation of square root of four-place number 10 
Incorrect computation of third power of one-place number 10 

iiiimber of possible errors, in each t3q)e was determined by multiply¬ 
ing the actual number of such operations occurring in the test by the 
total number of persons taking the test. 
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COHCLDSIONS 

In the light of the writer's findings, in combination with the rec- 
orninendations of such studies as those of Touton, Heihnan, and 
Terry/ Stone,^ Williams,* and Thorndike/ the following disabilities 
seem significantly important from the standpoint of corrective pro¬ 
cedures. Ill operations with common fractions the outstanding er¬ 
rors are (i) mistakes in reducing fractions to similar fractions before 
adding or subtracting, (2) failure to invert the divisor in division, (3) 
incorrect reduction of fractional answers to the lowest temis, and 
(4) incorrect reduction to lowest common denominator. In opera¬ 
tions with decimals the significant errors are (i) disregard of decimal 
points and (2) incorrect placing of decimal points in products and 
quotients. In operations with denominate numbers the most com¬ 
mon errors are (1) failure to reduce to usual form, (2) mistakes in 
borrowing, and (3) mistalc.es indicating inability to reduce vnivts of 
one denomination to another. In miscellaneous operations the sig¬ 
nificant errors are (i) failure to follow a direction which is apparently 
understood, (2) securing incomplete answers, and (3) use of wrong 
processes. In problem-solving the most common errors are (i) lack 
of a complete analysis of the problem, (2) incorrect computation 
caused mainly by difficulties in multiplication and division of in¬ 
tegers, and (3) misinterpretation of a problem probably caused main¬ 
ly by difficulties in reading verbal problems. 

The relation of these findings to the problem of remedial proce¬ 
dure^ seems to deserve brief consideration. The findings in this 

^ Frank C. Touton, Karl K. Heilman, and Esther Jeffery Terry, Studies of Secondary ^ 
School Graduates in Their Mastery of Certain Fundamental Processes. University of 
Soutliuin Catifornia Studies, Second Series, Number i- Loa Angeles, CabJornia; 
University of Southern California, 1927. 

= Cliff W. Stone, AfUJuiietical AhilUlos anil Some Factors Delertuining Them. Colum¬ 
bia University Contributions to Education, Teachers College Series, No. 19. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1908. 

3 Lewis W. Williams, "The Mathematics Needed in Freshman Chemistry," School 
Science and Mathematics^ XXI (October, 1921), 654-65. 

4 E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Arithmetic^ New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

s For a detailed remedial program designed to aid colleges in rehabilitating students 
who have deficiencies in arithmetic see H. J. Arnold, "Diagnostic and Remedial Tech¬ 
niques for College Freshmen/* Associatioji of Colleger Bullelui, XVI (May, 

1930), 262-79. 
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study, ill conjunction with those of the other arithmetic studies pre¬ 
viously referred to, disclose certain disabilities which are commonly 
found in the work of college students and which seem sufficiently 
significant with relation to college work to warrant special attention 
in any remedial efioit in this field, It should be stated here that 
there is practically no evidence that the arithmetical deficiencies of 
college students are so pronounced as to warrant a systematic review 
of elementary arithmetic. After all, the arithmetic whidi is actually 
needed for successful work in college is limited to a relatively few 
elementary skills. 

It seems reasonably safe to predict that the elimination of the 
disabilities mentioned by means of adequate remedial drill will do 
much to remove students' handicaps in college courses requiring a 
reasonable amount of skill in arithmetical computations. 



GUIDING PUPILS’ READING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
STUDY OE CONTENT SUBJECTS 


JAMES M. McCALLISTER 

Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

In a previous artide' the writer reported an investigation of read¬ 
ing difficulties encountered by pupils in Grades VII and VIII in 
studying American history, mathematics, and general science. The 
difficulties clisdosed by that investigation indicated the need for the 
five following types of guidance in reading: (i) guidance in the 
methods of attack required by the reading activities, (s) guidance in 
the recognition of relations and in other forms of tliinking required 
by the reading activities, (3) guidance in the practices of review, 
(4) guidance in overcoming difficulties with the vocabulary, and (5) 
guidance in accurate mterpretation. Witliout doubt teachers of con¬ 
tent subjects recognize fully the need for such guidance, but many 
teachers are at a loss to know just how to inject training in reading 
into courses already crowded with other things. It is the purpose 
of this article to suggest ways in which guidance in reading may be 
provided without making undue inroads into the time allotted to a 
course. 

Guidance should make me of the reading actiidties required by the 
course .—'Teachers frequently find it difficult to provide training in 
reading in connection with content courses because such training is 
regarded as something apart from, and not a part of, the work of 
content courses. Suggestions for guidance in reading usually relate 
to special exercises whidi require teachers to take time from the 
regular work and to treat reading as a special subject. The suggested 
exercises may or may not mclude reading activities actually em¬ 
ployed in the study of a given subject, For example, it is sometimes 
recommended that pupils be taught to select the essential or priu- 

■ James M. McCallistcr, "Reading Difficulties in Studying Content Subjects,” 
Blemenlary School Journal, XXXI (November, 1930), 191-201. 
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cipal thoughts of paragraphs. No doubt this exercise gives valuable 
training in reading which is especially helpful in oiitliuing or in other 
study activities requiring the pupil to secure the exact thought of 
an author. However, only a few reading activities actually make use 
of this procedure. The study activities of some courses require no 
use of it whatever. In the investigation of reading activities de¬ 
scribed in the previous article only one occasion was discovered in 
which the selection of the essential thought of a passage was a nec¬ 
essary study procedure. On that occasion the teacher used the pro¬ 
cedure as a special exercise in reading. 

Whether or not a specific reading activity is employed in the study 
of a subject is determined by the character of the materials as¬ 
signed and by the technique of teadiing employed. Consequently, 
guidance in reading does not necessarily demand the use of general 
exercises dealing with reading as a special subject. On the other 
hand, it demands that pupils be taught to perforin the reading 
activities actually required by the course. 

During his investigation of reading activities the writer assembled 
suggestions for guidance in reading from two sources. First, the 
teachers of the courses were informed daily of the reading difSculties 
which their pupils encountered, and careful observations were made 
of the techniques and devices employed by the teachers in assisting 
pupils to overcome these difficulties. The information thus assem¬ 
bled suggested ways of guiding class groups in their reading activi¬ 
ties, Second, the writer experimented with a number of individuals 
who were encountering special difficulties. These pupils were given 
individual guidance suited to their needs, The following sections of 
this article contain illustratloiis of guidance suggestions secured 
through these sources. The writer is indebted to Mr. J. C. Mayfield, 
the instructor of the general-science class in which these observa¬ 
tions were made, for permission to use, for illustrative purposes, 
materials prepared by him. 

GUIDING READING ACTIVITIES OF GROUPS OF PUPILS 

It is impossible in an article of this character to include a complete 
list of suggestions for guidance. The examples which will be given 
are not intended to be an exhaustive discussion of the possibilities 
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of guidance but are intended to demonstrate how a resourceful 
teacher may approach the problem.' The examples are classified in 
accordance with the five types of guidance mentioned in the first 
paragraph. 

Guidance in the niGihois of attack required hy the reading activities ,— 
During the observation of the pupils* work on the first unit of the 
course two reading difficulties were noted frequently: (i) Pupils 
often failed to secure an understanding of materials because of super¬ 
ficial reading. (2) Pupils sometimes neglected to associate or com' 
pare descriptive materials with explanatory figures which accom¬ 
panied them. As a result of these difficulties the pupils' reports on 
exercises were often incomplete and revealed evidence of a lack of 
understanding of the nature and purpose of the exercises. In order 
to stimulate the pupils to read more intensively, the instructor pre¬ 
pared the following directions for study, which he included in the 
mimeographed instructions for the next unit. 

Study Putections 

No one can tell you everything you should do in studying a unit in science. 
Probably no two students should do exactly the same things. The exercises for 
the unit do not require you to understand the unit completely in order to do them. 
You should study carefiihy aJl references whether or not they arc necessary to 
do the exercises. 

Do not pass up pictures and diagrams until you understand them. They are 
more iniporiaiU than an epial amount of reading moterial- 

When you feel tJiat you understand the material which goes with one of the 
exercises, try to doriie exercise. Do not hand in the report for correction until 
you are sure you have it as nearly correct as yon can make it. 

It was observed, too, that a number of pupils attempted to pre¬ 
pare reports on exercises before materials relating to the exercises 
were fully understood. Some pupils seemed unable to recogniiie the 
character and amount of reading necessary to master the materials. 
In order to guide these pupils in reading, the instructor supplied 
them with lists of items which they ought to understand before at¬ 
tempting to prepare reports. For example, in the study of ‘^The Care 
and Preservation of Foods’* they were instructed to secure under¬ 
standings of the following items; (i) why foods spoil, (2) what bac¬ 
teria are, (3) what yeasts are, (4) what molds are, (5) where these are 
formed, (6) how they grow, (7) how they inultiply, (8) wliat the 
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conditions for xapid growth are, (9) how they live under unfavorable 
conditions, (10) how they can te killed, and (ii) how their growth 
can be prevented. This list of items was placed on the blackboard, 
and the pupils copied it as a guide for their reading. Similar lists 
were sometimes posted on the bulletin board. 

Guidance in the recognition of relations and in other forms of ihinh- 
wg.—In the preparation of reports on an assigned exercise at least 
two reading activities involving forms of thinking are necessary: (i) 
Pupils must recognize the problem of the exercise. (2) They must 
recognize the relations of instructional materials to the problem. 
The following descriptions indicate how the instructor provided 
guidance in these two activities. The following exercise was being 
consider^. 

Sudden showers of rain often occur on summer days, A friend of yours has 
been caught and well soaked in such a ^'thunderstorm” while on a hike. Know¬ 
ing that you have studied science, he asks you why it rained on him that day 
when there \yas no general rain. Tell in a few sentences the facts you could give 
him so that he would understand why such showers occur. 

In order to direct the attention of the pupils to the problem of the 
exercise, the instructor said, ^'Turri to Exercise 6. Read the exercise. 
After you have read it, write out on a piece of paper what you think 
is to be done,'* After the pupils had carried out these directions, the 
instructor placed on the blackboard a list of items which the pupils 
dictated from their papers. These items were discussed by the pu¬ 
pils, the instructor directing the discussion so that the pupils selected 
the problem '^Why it rained where it did,*’ Finally, he directed the 
pupils to find an explanation of the problem. 

On another occasion the following procedure was employed to 
guide pupils in associating assigned reading materials with a prob¬ 
lem. They were studying the problem: ‘'What changes do you think 
need to be made in the methods of sewage disposal used in Chicago 
and tlie neighboring cities?" The instructor requested all pupils to 
lead the problem sileiitly. Next, he requested one pupil to read it 
aloud. He then said, "You have the problem before you. What must 
you luiow in order to prepare a solution of it?" Several pupils made 
suggestions, the instructor guiding the discussion by means of ques¬ 
tions and comments. Finally, the pupils selected four points to use 
as guides in their reading: (i) They must know something of past 
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conditions. (2) They must know the present situation. (3) They 
must find out what could be done. (4) They must choose the thing 
which best fitted the case. The instructor placed the four items on 
the board and then explained that the procedure illustrated a plan 
of study which could be employed with any problem. 

Guidance in the practices of review .tests given near the close 
of the study of a unit usually disclosed certain understandings which 
some pupils had not mastered. In order to guide the pupils in eco¬ 
nomical methods of restudying, the instructor prepared lists oi re¬ 
view exercises covering the phases of the unit which the pupils had 
failed to master. These lists were posted on the bulletin board ac¬ 
companied by score sheets which contained the names of the pupils 
and indicated the understandings mastered by each pupil, By con¬ 
sulting the score sheet and the list of exercises, a pupil ascertained 
the phases of the unit which he must review. The following is an ex¬ 
ample of a review exercise: ^'Make up a careful statement outline of 
all the important things you can find in two books regarding 'Water 
Vapor and Its Part in Weather,^ ” This exercise was designed to di¬ 
rect attention to significant understandings. 

Guidance in overcoming vocabulary difficulties ,—^Difficulties with 
the vocabulary disclosed by this investigation appeared iiz three 
forms; (i) Some pupils recognized their inability to iiiterptet new 
terms and made no attempt to proceed until the instructor explained 
the terms. (2) Others attempted to proceed, but their incorrect in¬ 
terpretations of terms resulted in misunderstandings. (3) Still others 
passed over new terms without attemptuig to interpret them. The 
instructor provided guidance for the first group by means of class 
discussion; he attempted to anticipate the difficulties of the other 
two groups and to direct their attention to terms uffiich miglit give 
difficulty. Illustrations of his procedures follow. 

Various pupils encountered difficulty in interpreting the following 
exercise because of the technical terms used. 

Make a large iip-and'down, or vertical, section through a and a 
showing the direction of the air movements by arrows and explaining each thing 
shown. Thus, if you show cold air moving downward in a “high,^' you would 
label it ^^Cold air sinking because of its greater density.*' Include in your dia¬ 
gram the formation of clouds near or in a Make the diagrams as com¬ 

plete os you Itiiow how. 
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The instructor requested the pupils to read the directions for the 
exercise and to note particularly the things they did not understand. 
After reading the directions, the pupiis suggested such items as, "I 
don’t understand what it means by ‘high’ and ‘low.’ " “I don’t 
understand what it means by ‘up-and-down.’ ” The instructor ex¬ 
plained these terms and also illustrated aji“up-and-down section” 
by means of diagrams. 

In order to direct attention to new terms, the instructor frequent- 
iy included in the directions for study lists of significant terms for 
special study. For example, in connection with a unit entitled “The 
Work of the Body” the instructor prepared a list of “Things You 
Are Expected To Understand about the Work of the Body.” The 
following terms were included in this list: "air sac,” "arteries,” 
"bronchi,” "capillaries,” "chemical change,” "dissolve,” "diges¬ 
tion,” "excretion,” "impulse,” "lens," "nerve cell,” "nerve fiber,” 
"reflex act,” "respiration,” "retina,” "veins." 

Guidance in acewate inletpreiation .—^Inaccuracy may appear in 
many forms depending on the definition given to the term. In this 
investigation inaccuracy in the interpretation of directions and in¬ 
accuracy in the proofreading of reports were noted frequently. 
The procedures of guidance used in dealing with these two forms of 
inaccuracy are suggestive of what may be done in other cases. 

The instructor prepared a mimeographed page of "Directions for 
Written Work in Science.” It contained directions such as the fol¬ 
lowing: "All papers will be written in ink.” “Use the best English 
you can, giving particular attention to proper paragraphing, pen¬ 
manship, and spelling.” "At the top of the sheet place the indorse¬ 
ment,” The pupils violated these directions in various ways. For 
example, some pupils neglected to place appropriate indorsements 
on their papers. In directing the attention of the pupils to their 
errors, the instructor first read the directions aloud while the pupils 
read them silently, In connection with the reading he called atten¬ 
tion to the more significant errors of the pupils. Next he instructed 
each pupil to prepare a written list of the directions which he had 
violated. After tlrese lists were prepared, each pupil was held re¬ 
sponsible for avoiding further errors. 

In order to stimulate accuracy in the preparation of wri tten work, 
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tli6 instructor refused to Accept Any written work wliich. find not been, 
proofread. Pupils were required to write "'proofread'' in the upper 
left comer of the first page of each report to signify that the report 
had been checked, Either of tivo procedures might be employed in 
proofreading. The pupil might proofread his own reports without 
assistance; if he desired help, he might request another pupil to check 
the errors in his reports before he attempted to make corrections. 

The teaching procedures which have been described are illustra¬ 
tive of an approach by which guidance in reading becomes a definite 
phase of the regular study activities of a course. No reading activi¬ 
ties aside from those demanded by the regular work of the course are 
suggested. The pupils are simply guided in the reading activities 
which they must perform to secure understandings of science mate¬ 
rials. This approach enables the teacher to provide guidance in read¬ 
ing without detracting effort from the regular class activities. It 
solves the problem of the teacher who recognizes the need for guid¬ 
ance in the reading of the pupils but who does not desire to devote 
time to special reading exercises. In general, the procedures for 
guidance which have been described took three forms: (i) mimeo¬ 
graphed directions concerning study activities, (2) mimeographed 
guides in the form of study exercises, and (3) classroom instructiorL 
designed to guide reading activities. 

It was not practical at the time of this investigation to set up 
controlled conditions for determining the effectiveness of the pro¬ 
cedures used. However, the indirect evidence available indicated 
that the pupils were assisted by the guidance. For example, assimi¬ 
lation tests which were given at the close of each unit indicated that 
the ability of the pupils to interpret science materials improved 
throughout the year. This improvement was shown by a reduction 
in the number of trials on the assimilation tests made by each pupil. 
The plan of testing required that each pupil master all the essential 
understandings in a unit. If a test paper indicated that a pupil did 
not understand all the items, lie was required to review the unmas¬ 
tered phases of the unit and to repeat the test. The average number 
of test trials per pupil in four class sections for each unit is given in 
Table I. The data show that^ in general, the number of trials per 
pupil decreased throughout the year. This decrease implies an iin- 
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provement in the ability to secure understandings of science mate¬ 
rials. These facts suggest that the teaching procedure used in the 
class -was effective and give evidence qf the value of the guidance 
procedures* However^ it should be recognized that guidance in read¬ 
ing was only one,of several items which may have influenced the 
pupils^ performance on assimilation tests. Consequently, the results 
of the te^t performances can be interpreted only as indirect evidence 
of the effectiveness of the guidance. 

TABLE I 

Avehage Number OB' Thiaus per Pupil m Four Class 
Sections on Assimilation Tests on Seven 
Units in General Science 


Unit 

SccLiwi A 

Seclion B 

SccUdyi C 

Scclisn D 

I.;. 

3'25 

3-04 

2,90 

2.91 

11. . 

2.65 

3-04 

2.79 

2.65 

in.. 

I. 2 S 

1.25 

1.32 

1.12 

IV. 

2.09 

2.20 

2.00 

I.fi 3 

V. 

I-S 5 

1.48 

1,72 

1-47 

VI. 

I 50 

1.28 

1,32 

1.25 

VII. 

1.63 

I-I 3 

1.60 

1.20 


GUIDING ILEADING ACTIVITIES OE INDIVIDUALS 

Although most of the reading difficulties encountered by pupils 
in studying content subjects may be corrected by means of group 
guidance similar to that described, pupils who require individual 
attention are found in almost every class. Such pupils are not likely 
to succeed well under group instruction alone. In the course of this 
investigation the writer made special studies of a number of indi¬ 
vidual pupils. The chief objectives of these studies were to deter¬ 
mine the character of an individuars handicaps and to enable him to 
develop power to perform required reading activities unassisted. 
The pupils studied manifested reading difficulties requiring guidance 
similar to the types suggested in the first paragraph of this article. 
Since the limits of this article preclude complete reports of these 
studies, only one study is reported illustrating how one pupil was 
assisted to improve her methods of attack in reading inathema^tics. 
Similar procedures were employed with other pupils. 

The pupil was enrolled in a seveiith-grade class in mathematics. 
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Observa-tions of her study activities disclosed two types of difficul¬ 
ties which were primarily tlie results of her methods of attack iu 
reading; (i) She had formed the habit of reading descriptive ma¬ 
terial superficially and consequently failed to secure proper under¬ 
standings* (2) She frequently misinterpreted words because of lack 
of preciseness in reading. Examples of these difficulties follow. 

Stiperficial reading ,—^The pupil was observed while she was study¬ 
ing the following passage. 


Equations slmlied in preceding chapters .—^Iii the preceding chapters we have 
used the equation as a tool for solving problems. All of the equations, so far, 
have been of a simple type and easily solved. Thus, in studying perimeters, we 
found equations of the form 120=65. In studying triangles wc used equations 
like 4:c+2.td-5.r= 180 to express the sum of the angles. The equation .x+3,v= 90 
may mean that two angles are complementary, and 180 may mean 

that two angles arc supplementary. The acute angles of a right triangle satisfy 
relations like a-l-da=9o. The circmnferencc of a circle is found by means of the 

I . a; 8 

formula c—wd. Similar triangles lead to equations like • 

All these illustrations show that one cannot go very far in the study of 
mathematics 'without a knowledge of algebra (in which letters are often used for 
numbers), in particular of equations,^ 


After the pupil had read the passage, the observer asked, 
what ways have you learned to use equations?” The pupil gave in 
reply two uses mentioned hi the passage. She read the passage a 
second time but found no additional uses. The observer asked her to 
read it a third time. After reading it again, she explained three more 
uses. Since she was able to interpret the passage on re-reading, her 
difficulty appeared to be caused by superficial reading and not by 
inability. 

Lack of preciseness in reading.~L\\Q. pupil read the following di¬ 
rections for an exercise: ^Tincl the acute angles of a right triangle if 
one is 3 times the other; f as large as the othcr.”^ After the pupil had 
read the directions, she drew a right angle and divided it into two 
acute angles. The observer suggested that she re-read the directions. 
After doing so, she drew a second right angle and divided it into 
three acute angles. Finally, the observer called her attention to the 

‘ Ernst R. Brcslich, Junior Malhmaiks, Book One, p. 205. New York; Macmilltin 
Cd., 1925. 

Ihld.t Exercise 10, p. 94. 
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word ^'triangle*' in the directions. She recognized her difBciilty im¬ 
mediately and drew a triangle. Her difficulty was caused by mis¬ 
reading the word 'hriangle,^' 

The preliminary observations described were made toward the 
end of the school year 1926-27, and no guidance was attempted un¬ 
til the following year. At the time the guidance was begun, the pupil 
was encountering much difficulty. She was inaccurate in her work 
and required an unusual amount of individual attention from the 
instructor. She considered mathematics especially difficult and was 
somewhat discouraged with her progress. 

In view of the character of the pupil's difficulties, the writer or¬ 
ganized the guidance to accomplish two objectives: (i) to acquaint 
her with the character of her mistakes in reading and (2) to stimu¬ 
late her to put forth a purposeful effort to overcome them. In order 
that these objectives might be attained, arrangements were made 
for the pupil to study mathematics during one study period a week 
under the direction of the writer. The notes made for several of 
these periods indicate the nature of the guidance. 

Eirst Study Period 

The passage from the textbook read as follows: 

*‘Whal we shall sMy in this chapter ,—^In chapter i we have learned how to. 
find the area of a rectangle and square. We shall now take up the probleiii of 
finding areas of other weILknown figures. Notice that tlie city blocks of a busi¬ 
ness section (Fig. 124) are triangles, rectangles, squares, or other quadrilaterals 
which are not rectangles or squares. The regularity of the occurrence of such 
figures may be broken by circular surfaces, such as circular fountains or circular 
parks. Thus, Block A is a rectangle, B is a square, C is a parallelogram, I) is a 
trapezoid, E is a triangle, and F is a circular park. We shall work out the 
formulas for finding the areas of these surfaces. The formulae will be used to 
solve problems.^'* 

GUIDANCE procedure 

Observer: *'Read the first paragraph and tell me what you are going to study 
in this chapter,” 

Pupil: “We have studied tlie areas of rectangles and squares; now we are 
going to find the areas of all other figures/* 

Observer: **Wliat else are you going to learn?” 

Pupil: “That*s all. [Reads paragraph again.] Oh, we are going to work out 
formulas/* 

Observer: **Anything else?** 

^ Ihid.^ Book Two, pp. 39-40. 
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Pupil: *‘Usc formulas for solving problems.” 

It Wtas evident from Lhc pupil’s replies LhaL she was reading descriptive ma¬ 
terials superiicially and, for that reason, was probably not securing a satisfac¬ 
tory understanding of the textbook materials Avhcii studying independently. 
This difTicnlty was explained to the pupil. 

Second Study Period 

The following passage from the textbook was read: caning of parallelo- 

gram .—quadrilateral (Fig. 25) whose opposite sides arc parallel is a parallelo¬ 
gram.^^* 

GUIDANCE PROCEDURE 

Observer: *‘Wliat do you learn from this section?” 

Pupil; "Meaning of 'parallelogram.' ** 

Observer: "What is a parallelogram?” 

Pupil (reading from text); ”A quadrilateral whose sides are parallel." 

Observer: 'Ts that definition complete?” 

Pupil: "A quadrilateral whose sides are parallel is a parallelogram,” 

Observer: "Read it again,” 

Pupil: ”A quadrilateral whose sides arc parallel is a parallelogram." 

The observer then pointed to the word "opposite,” which the pupil had over¬ 
looked in reading. 

Third Study Period 

The directions for the exercise read: 

"The fact that the opposite sides of a parallelogram are equal suggests the 
following simple construction of a parallelogram. 

"Draw AB and AD (Fig. 27). 

"With radius equal to AD and with if as a center, draw an arc near C, 

"With radius equal to AB and with D as a center, draw an arc cutting the 
first arc. 

"Let C be the intersection of tlie two arcs. 

"Draw BC and DC. 

"Tlicn A BCD is the required parallelogram.”^ 

GUIDANCE PROCEDURE 

The pupil drew AB and AD. Then she read the directions "with radius equal 
to AD** but repeatedly attempted to use a radius equal to A/J. When she failed 
to succeed, she started a new figure. The observer suggested that she read the 
directions again, She did so and discovered her own error. 

In the study of each exercise the observer pointed out to the pupil 
the character of her difficulties, which in most instances were diffi' 
culties in reading. While a difficulty of some other type occasionally 
required attention, emphasis was continually placed on reading. As 

'* Ibid., p. 40. ^ Ibid., Exorcise 4, p. 41, 
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soon as the pupil appeared to sense the character of her difficulties, 
the observer supplied her with a copy of the following suggestions to 
guide her while studying. 

I, Read all descriptive or explanatory material several times. Ee sure that 
you understand every point. When possible, trace points by reference to figures, 

, 2. Do not pass over any symbol or expression which you do not understand. 

3. Read carefully and accurately at all times. 

The first interview with the pupil was held on November 15,1927. 
With the exception of two periods of absence she worked under the 
direction of the writer for one fifty-minute study period each week 
until March 14, 192S. Throughout this period she was repeatedly 
reminded of the necessity for careful and accurate reading and, when 
she encountered difficulties, was referred to the three suggestions for 
study. As a result of these reminders she became aware of the gen¬ 
eral character of her difficulties and learned to detect her own mis¬ 
takes, 

On January 3, 1928, when she came to the writer for assistance^ 
her first remark was, 'TVe passed the test,** Inquiry disclosed that 
she had passed the assimilation test for the third unit of the course 
on the first trial. It was the first time she had succeeded in passing 
an assimilation test at the first trial, and she was much encouraged 
by her achieveinent. On February 7, 1928, the instructor in mathe¬ 
matics reported that she had made marked improvement and that 
her work was satisfactory. During the four weeks following this re¬ 
port no reading difficulties were noted by the observer. On March 
14, 1928, the pupil was released from corrective work. 

The instructor's records showed that the pupil required two re- 
teachings on Unit I, one reteaching on Unit II, but no reteacliings 
on Units III and IV, The guidance was begun with Unit IL At the 
dose of the first semester the instructor's report to the principal’s 
office concerning the pupils work read: 

There has been marked improvement in this pupils work. Her oral and ^vrit- 
ten responses have increased in accuracy, She requires less time, less individual 
attention, and less reteaching in the assimilation of the principles of the course 
than at the beginning of the year. Her attitude is good, and her present status 
in the class is very hopeful. 

At the close of the school year the report of the instructor char¬ 
acterized hex progress as follows: 
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This pupil h;is jnade rapid strides forward in her work in mathematics, She 
requires less re teaching and individual help than she did at the beginning of the 
school year. She entertains a most wholesome attitude toward her work and has 
a fine spirit of co-operation. It is a pleasure to comnicjid her for splendid im¬ 
provement during the year. 

There is no doubt that this pupil improved markedly in matlie- 
matics as a result of being given guidance in reading. The chief con¬ 
tribution of the guidance ^vas to make her aware of her own short¬ 
comings and to stimulate her to put forth a purposeful effort to 
overcome them. Before this instruction was given, she had not 
sensed the necessity for intensive reading. During the period of 
guidance she became aware that superficial reading was the cause 
of many of her mistakes and of her lack of understanding. As soon 
as she sensed the cause of her difficulLieSj she was in a position to 
overcome them. 

Techniques of guidance similar to those used with tliis pupil have 
certain values and limitations which govern their usefulness. Since 
they are employed with individual cases, they have the advantage 
of giving a direct approach to the needs of the pupil The analysis 
of the pupil^s difficulties before guidance is attempted assures train¬ 
ing adapted to individual needs. Individual instruction provides an 
opportunity for the instructor to determine the effectiveness of the 
guidance from the individual's progress. The case reported demon¬ 
strates the effectiveness of the technique. Two other pupils made 
noteworthy progress in mathematics and tliree in science as a result 
of similar experiments. It should be recognized, however, that in¬ 
dividual guidance has the practical limitation of demanding an ex¬ 
cessive amount of an instructor’s time. In a class of average size it 
would be impossible for an instructor to give individual attention to 
any considerable number of cases. For this reason individual guid¬ 
ance should probably be used only in extreme cEises. It will then 
prove an effective means of aiding pupils to recognize their handi¬ 
caps and of stimulating them to independent effort. 

SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 

- Guidance in reading may be effectively carried out by associating 
it closely with the regular study activities of a course. By employing 
this approach, the regular classroom teacher may provide training in 
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reading without making undue inroads into the regular activities of 
a course. Such guidance may take the km of group instruction or, 
in extreme cases, of individual training. Either form results in note* 
worthy improvement in the effectiveness of instruction. Such guid¬ 
ance not only assists pupils with the regular work of a course but 
also stimulates independent effort and self-confidence. 

Each content course prondes opportunity for developing new 
reading habits and sldlls, Because of the varied character of the 


techniques of teacliing employed, pupils encounter numerous types 
of reading activities. The performance of these activities leads to 
greater reading ability and to increased effectiveness of study habits. 
These activities should be guided carefully and purposefully in order 
that pupils may grow coiitiqually in power to study independently. 
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Northwestern University 


The factors which influence a child's vocational ambition are nu¬ 
merous and subtle. Doubtless the child himself is frequently un¬ 
aware of the reason why he chooses a particular occupation. The 
psychoanalytic scliool has clearly established the fact that the indi¬ 
vidual’s motives are often subtly concealed. Gates states; 
human behavior is initiated and directed by motives that are subtly 
concealed. This, I believe, is the substance of the Freudian contribu¬ 
tion. It is a very important contribution,”' The writers realize that 
the motives and directing forces of human conduct are difficult to 
identify and are often obscured by apparent, but relatively unim¬ 
portant, overt indicators, They have attempted, however, to deter¬ 
mine the extent of tire influence of certain obvious conditioners of 
vocational and occupational choice. To study some of the motives 
which underlie the child's choice of occupation, the writers admin¬ 
istered Lehman’s Vocational Attitude Quiz to a large number of 
school children in Topeka, Kansas, and in Kansas City, Missouri, 

Lehman’s Vocational Attitude Quiz consists in a comprehensive 
and catholic list of two hundred occupations. First, the children are 
asked to check only those occupations in which they are willing to 
engage as Ufciwork. They are then asked to indicate: (i) the three 
occupations which they would like best to follow, (2) the one occupa¬ 
tion which they most likely will follow, (3) the three occupations 
which they think are the best money-makers, (4) the three occupa¬ 
tions which they believe are most respected, and (5) the three occu¬ 
pations which they believe will require the least amount of work- 

' Arthur I. Gates, "Contributions of Psyciiological Research to Education," School 
and Society^ XXXI (April 12, 103.0), 493. 
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The number of children at eacli age level from whom data were ob¬ 
tained is presented in Table I. 

As each child was asked to checlc the one occupation which he 
thought it most likely he would follow and the three occupations 
which he believed to be the best money-makers^ it was possible to 
ascertain the number and the percentage of cliildren who had chosen 
to follow an occupation which they regarded as one of the three best 
money-makers. It was asssumed that, if a child chose to foUow an 
occupation which he thought extremely lucrative, two interpreta¬ 
tions might justly be attached to his response; (i) The child's choice 

TABLE I 


Nuiiuer or WmxB Bovs and GihiiS or Vahious Ages Who 
Answered Lehman's Vocational Attitude Quiz 


Age 

Epys 

Girls 

Totol 

8}.. 

866 

1,038 

1,904 

9}.-. 

ii 342 

1,40s 

2,747 


1,677 

1,607 

3,284 

Ill.. 

1,640 

1,607 

3,247 

12^. 

1,734 

1,633 

3,367 

i 3 i . 

i,S88 

i,s6i 

3,149 

I 4 J . 

r,4l6 

i.Sii 

2.927 

.... 

1,244 

1,392 

2,636 

i6j.. 

1.003 

1,069 

2,072 

I7f.. 

606 

S 70 

1,176 


230 

139 

369 

Total. 

13.346 

13,532 

26,878 


might have represented his true estimate of the most remunerative 
occupations. (2) The child might have rationalized his clioice by 
advancing the claim that his chosen occupation is highly remunera¬ 
tive, Either interpretation leads to the conclusion that the desire 
for money strongly influences the child in his choice of vocation, 
Moreover, it is clear that the soundness of the child's judgment re¬ 
garding the amount of money to be made in the given occupation 
would, have little to do with whether he were motivated by the desire 
.for money. 

The percentage of children who thought that the occupations 
which they intended to enter were among the three most respected 
was also ascertained. It was assumed that, when a child chooses an 
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occupation which he soon afterward declares to be one of the three 
most respected occupations, his choice is based to some extent upon 
his sensitivity to public approval. In addition, the percentage of 
children who elected occupations which they also listed among the 
three requiring tlie least effort was determined. 

Table II presents the percentages of the boys and girls who ap¬ 
peared to be motivated by (i) financial return, (2) public esteem, 
and (3) a desire for easy work. Figures i and 2 present the data for 

TAULE II 

Percentages op Boys and Girls at Various Age Levels Who Judged Their 
Chosen Life-Occupation To Be (i) One of the Three Best Money-IIakers, 
(2) One of the Three Most Respected Occupations, and (3) One of the 
Three Occupations Requiring the Least Amount of Work 


Aqe 

Onj 5 op the Three Best 
AIoM£Y-M AKERS 

Onk of the Three Most 
Respscted Occupations 

One op the Tiiher Occcr- 

UATIONS ReQUIRIKO TlIK 

Least Ahount of Work 

Eoya 

Girls 

Days ! 

Girla 

Boys 

Girls 



2B 

27 

14 


14 

16 

9 \ 


SI 

28 

21 


14 

rj 

10 


31 

32 

21 

23 

13 

14 

11 ] 


34 

30 

20 

23 

12 

12 

12 ^ 


36 

30 

20 

24 

II 

10 

13 - 


33 


20 

20 

9 

9 

I4J 


32 


18 

15 

8 

5 

IS 


30 


Id 

13 

6 

S 

16 


22 


17 

II 

3 

4 

17 : 


18 

10 

13 

7 

5 

4 

181 


23 

12 

16 

6 

4 

4 


boys and girls separately. These data suggest that, of the three fac¬ 
tors mentioned, the expectation of large monetary return is of fore¬ 
most importance, the hope of obtaining marked social approval is 
second, and the lure of an easy life is of least importance. These re¬ 
sults were foutid to be consistent for both sexes as well as for each 
age level. 

The writers realize that these three types of inoLivatiou are by no 
means tlie sole determiners of vocational choice. Vocations are cho¬ 
sen for many reasons other than these. Other motives may include 
(i) security of tenure, (2) freedom from various kinds of bodily 
hazards, (3) fitness for the occupation, (4) convenience, or oppor¬ 
tunity to enter the profession, and (5) opportunity for service. The 
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miters made no attempt to measure the relatwe stength of factors 
other than the three mentioned for several reasons. In the first place, 
such a comprehensive study would have consumed an enormous 
amount of the pupils’ school time. Moreover, the child has probably 

Per Cent 



Ages 


Tig. I. “Percentages of boys at various age levels-who judged their chosen life-occu¬ 
pations to be (i) one of the three best money-makers (solid line), (a) one of the three 
most respected occupations (broken line)j and (3) one of the three occupations requiring 
the least amount of work (dotted line). 

Per Cent 



Ages 

Tig. 2.—Percentages of girls nt various age levels who judged their chosen life-occu¬ 
pations to be (i) one of the three best money-makers (solid line), (2) one of the three 
most respected occupations (broken line), and (3) one of the tlirec (fccupations requir¬ 
ing the least amount of work (dotted line). 

developed less defiiiite attitudes toward the additional factors than, 
toward those which were studied. Filially, many of the causes ad¬ 
vanced by children and adults for their behavior are untrustworthy^ 
particularly when a considerable number of individuals are asked to 
account for their vocational or occupational choices- The cliildreii 
were asked to state which occupations they thought most lucrative, 
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whidi ones they thought most respected, and which ones required 
least effort because these three factors are the generally-recognized 
and very obvious reasons for occupational choice. These questions 
are also easily understood by children and are unlikely to yield 
evasive responses, The numerous unconscious motives were not in¬ 
vestigated, nor were many other reasons. 

Two minor sex differences are revealed in Figures i and 2. The 
tabulations regarding self-exertion or required effort as a motivating 
force brought out no marked sex difference. Money-making oppor¬ 
tunity and public esteem appeared to be stronger influences for the 
older boys than for the girls of the same ages. This finding corrobo¬ 
rates in part the work of Douglass, who studied by means of a ques¬ 
tionnaire the vocational choices of several thousand high-school 
Seniors, Among other questions Douglass asked his subjects to state 
the reasons for their choices. Douglass writes as follows: ‘'Through¬ 
out boys were more likely than girls to stress the financial aspect, 
and girls showed a constant tendency to rank social service higher 
than did the boys/^^ It is of interest to attempt to account for tliis 
sex difference. It appears that girls who are somewhat mature look 
upon their prospective occupations merely as temporary employ¬ 
ment more often than do the boys. Perhaps the girls often hope to 
secure economic independence and a desirable social position 
through a fortunate marriage. It is possible, too, that the girls 
become increEisingly cognizant of the fact that many financially 
profitable vocations axe not open to them and that many highly- 
respected occupations are not easily entered. The girls probably 
realize increasingly that, because of their sex, their lives are destined 
to be lived under relatively restricted conditions. For the boys the 
problem of vocational choice is an entirely different matter. Many 
of the boys realize that their vocational choice will be irrevocable; 
in their vocations they must earn their livelihoods for a Hfe-time, 
Economic independence and social standing must be attained or 
retained by the boys, in most instances, by continuous occupational 
endeavor. 

Figures i and 2 show that at aU age levels the children chose Vo- 

* Aubrey A. Douglass, "Vocational Interests of Iligh-Sdiool Seniors," Sc/ioffl and 
SoclHyi XVI (July 15, 1922), Bi. 
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cations whicli they regarded as highly remunerative more often than 
they chose those which they regarded as highly respected or as re¬ 
quiring little efiort, Apparently, these chOdren are more concerned 
about financial success than about marked social approval. On the 
other hand, the children may have believed that financial success in 
itself is likely to bring marked public respect. Whatever the true 
explanation for the children’s choices, it is clear that, if the data rep¬ 
resent honest statements, these children have been greatly misled 
because, obviously, only a very small percentage of the pupils will 
find opportunity to enter the occupations and professions which 
they chose. These data reveal only the illusory hopes of a large 
number of school children and the probable lack of the inforination 
and the mature judgment necessary to enable them to choose intel¬ 
ligently occupations which they might have a chance to enter. It is 
evident that many children are groping in darkness and are in need 
of light. Of late years the effort to give vocational guidance has ex¬ 
perienced a steady expansion until today it permeates most public- 
school systems. Just what sort of guidance would remedy the situa¬ 
tion presented in Figures i and 2? 

In Table II and in Figures i and 2 there is a noticeable decline 
beyond age fifteen and a half in the percentage of children who cliose 
a vocation which they also placed in one of the three categories 
studied by the writers. It seems likely that this general tendency 
signifies that, in choosing their vocations, the older boys and girls 
are influenced more by reality, that is, by an understanding of what 
is actually possible or feasible for them to do. Nevertheless, the older 
children may be greatly influenced by the three factors which the 
writers have studied even though these children realize that their 
chosen occupation is not one of the three best money-malrers, one 
of the three most respected occupations, nor one of the three least 
arduous occupations. Meildejohn has recently stated that the mod¬ 
ern college student is caught between the ideals of his parents and 
those of his teachers. The teachers wish the boy to become educated; 
his parents wish him to meet with worldly “success.” 

Which way shall he go? In general, of course, he is carried away on the tide 
of his father’s success and power; he follows the feeling and tradition of his 
group. 
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01 course, we all agree, the intellectual and moral and spiritual values are 
supremo. Of course, material prosperity is only external and iustrumental, But 
1VC have said the words so often, we have heard tliein said so regularly that iliey 
have lost all effective meaning so far os our action and our thmking arc con¬ 
cerned,' 

Under such circumstances the college teacher's task becomes in¬ 
creasingly dilTicult. 

The child in the public school is especially a creature of craving 
and desire. The school seeks to make of him an individual who 
possesses ideals. The ideal of becomhig rich is one that the scliool 
stresses only indirectly; the child acquires this objective largely from 
his social and home contacts. The data here presented seem to evi¬ 
dence tlie fact that the ideal of affluence is tenacious. When it is 
permitted to influence too greatly a person's clioice of vocation, it 
is, of course, pernicious. What is to be done? Although the writers 
do not propose to attempt to answer this question, the following 
suggestions seem to be pertinent, (i) Courses in vocational guid¬ 
ance and the like might well incoiporate exact data with regard to 
the financial returns of numerous occupations. (2) Data might well 
be presented which show the present demand for the several types 
of workers, and exact information with regard to the financial status 
of the average wage-earner should do much to modify the illusory 
hopes of many prospective workers. 

' Alexander Meiklejohn, "Educational Leadership in America,” Harden Maiazim, 
CLK (March, 1930), 441-44. 



A CASE m REMEDIAL READING 


THELMA A. DUEIS 

Psycliologicttl Laboratory, Univrersity of Minnesota 

The pul’pose of this article is to describe one of the most extreme 
cases of reading disability tutored at the Minneapolis Child Guid¬ 
ance Clinic and to describe the method of instruction used. 

The subject was reported to the clinic by the principal of his 
school because of his marked reading disability. At that time, 
November 26,1929, he was thirteen years and nine months of age. 
His reading handicap had been recognized by his teachers since his 
first year at school. After he had repeated Grades I A, 11 B, II A, 
and IV A and had attended school for one summer during the 
second grade, the school authorities decided that it was useless for 
him to repeat grades as he was not learning anyway, and he was 
therefore promoted with his class each succeeding term. At the time 
of the clinical examination he was in Grade VIB. 

The social history indicated that the boy’s father had been much 
retarded in reading and that the younger sister had shown the same 
difficulty but by sheer perseverance had progressed with her class. 
Although the subject's disability had been evident for years, the 
condition had not resulted in an unhealthy emotional attitude. He 
was interested, pleasant, and extremely co-operative. After he rec¬ 
ognized his difficulty, he was anxious to overcome it, and he co¬ 
operated well with anyone who proposed to help him, 

In May, 1927, two years before the study of the case at the 
Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic, the subject had been examined 
by the special-education department of the public schools to de¬ 
termine if he could be given special-class instruction. His intelli¬ 
gence quotient, in spite of bis reading handicap, was 85—a rating 
too high to entitle liim to admission to the special class. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1928, he was tested again, and his intelligence quotient was 
found to be 86. At that time a diagnosis was deferred, and the 
advice given was to keep him with the regular classes and to allow 
him to proceed slowly. He continued to attend his classes and 
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showed a good attendance record. In the autumn of 1929, however, 
he was reported as a discipline problem because he could do little 
of the class work and continually disturbed the other pupils by 
whispering during study periods. 

When the subject was examined at the clinic in November, 1929, 
he was given a battery of tests to determine his potential level, edu¬ 
cational achievement, and special abilities. A careful analysis of 
liis special disability in reading was made. His clironological age 
was thirteen years and nine months; his mental age, measured by 
the Stanford-Binet tests, thirteen years and seven months; his in¬ 
telligence quotient, 98. He had a basal age of ten years and a range 
through Year XVIII. His failures were the most numerous in the 
vocabulary tests or tests involving reading. Among the tests for 
Year XVI he succeeded on the problem of the inclosed l)oxes, and 
in the tests for Ye^x XVIII he succeeded on Binet^s paper-cutting 
test. In view of the biubject's marked reading difficulty, the findings 
were considered tentative until the subject should overcome his 
reading handicap. 

In all mechanical and performance tests—such as the Stenquist 
Construction Test, the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, and 
various form-board tests—the subject obtained maximal adult 
scores, thus disclosing superior mechanical ability, (When the tests 
were given, the performance tests were presented first in order to 
give the subject considerable experience with success and to insure 
interest.) In tests of social adaptability, such as the Porteus pencil 
maze test, he revealed extreme caution, foresight, aiid deliberation. 
His mental age as shown by the performance tests was fourteen 
years and six months. 

In the educational achievement tests the results were quite difier- 
ent. On the Gi*ay Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests and the 
Gates Graded Word Pronunciation Test, the subject attained an 
age level of seven years, approximately the first-grade level. Simi¬ 
larly, his ability level in silent reading as shown by the Gates Silent 
Reading Tests was eight years, or second-grade level. Hence, the 
subject's record in reading both as to rate and errors approximated 
that of the first grade. He lacked phrase and sentence rhythm, and, 
when he attempted to read orally, it was apparent that his method 
of observing and studying word forms was extraordinarily laborious 
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and inadequate* He had no consistent methocl Frequently when 
the boy came to a difficult word, he pronounced all the letters in a 
whisper (as k-i-M-e-n), read the word backwards for 

or for ^ffiot’% or substituted words in an attempt to conform 

to the context (*>grass'' for “leaves^' and 'ffiouses^^ for 'ffiome^O- 
Except in the case of m, &, pj d, and he showed no confusion in 
distinguishing letters alike in form. 

In spelling, the subject approximated the same level as in reading. 
He could spell only the simplest woids,i but he did better in oral 
than in written work. When such words as “with/^ ''see,’' or "do" 
were pronounced, he was quite incapable of naming letters which 
would represent the sounds reasonably well. 

Tests revealed that he was not a mirror reader, He was definitely 
right-handed, and tests of his hearing and vision failed to disclose 
any sensory defects. It seemed reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
the patient's reading disability could not be attributed to inferior 
capacity, to observable sensory defects, to emotional disturbance, 
nor to hand-eye cross-dominance. His general physical condition 
was reported as excellent. It was necessary, therefore, to look else¬ 
where for the cause of his disability. In view of these findings, the 
following recommendations were made. 

A program should be arranged whereby the subject would he given oppor¬ 
tunity to take manual training and shop work so that he might realize his 
superiority in this accomplishment. At the same time he should receive special 
instruction in order to relieve his reading disability, A syntliesis of the methods 
suggested by Fernald and Keller,^ Or ton,^ Gates,^ Monroe,^ and others^ should 
be tried- 

* Grice M, Eeriuild aad Helen Keller, ^*Thc Effect of Kinaesthehic Factors in the 
Development of Word Recognition in the Case of Non-ReaderSj" Journal oj JEdiiCa^ 
iional Research^ IV (December, ip2i), 355-77. 

^ Samuel T, Orton, 'Word-Blindness* in School Cliildren," Arckives of Neurology 
aud Psychiatry, XIV (November, 1925), 581-615. 

3 a) Arthur I. Gates, New MeiJwds in Primary Readhig. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 

h) Arthur I, Gates, The hnPravemenl of Reading. New York: MactnlUan Co., 1927. 

4 Marion Monroe, Met?wdsfor Diagnosis and Treatment of Cases of Reading Disabil¬ 
ity. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Volume IV, Numbers 4 and 5. Worcester, 
MassBchusetts: Clark University Press, 1928- 

s For references with regard to remedial instruction in reading, sec William Scott 
Gray, Summary of Imesligations Relating to Reading^ pp. 204-8. Supplementary Edu¬ 
cational Monographs, No. 28. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1925. Supplements to this monograph are published yearly. 
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The pupil's outstanding dilTiculty seems to be his inability to identify and 
blend the phonetic elements; that is, he sees discrete letters but fails to grasp 
^the word form or configuration. In order to train him to recognize words, it ia 
suggested that the kiiiaesthetic method of Fcrnald and ICcller be reinforced by 
having the subject sound the phonetic elements while he is tracing and looking 
at the words. As the visual units arc detected in the word, the pupil should 
give the sound equivalents and then blend them together so that the total word 
is produced. Any device or method which might be useful in overcoming the 
subject's difliculties should be utilized, but all exercises should be short and 
easily comprehended in order to increase his speed of reading and slioukl be 
. such as will promise success. Care must be taken not to emphasize to the pupil 
that he is making errors or that his reading ability approximates that of a first- 
grade pupil. The Federal Textbook on Ciihenship Training^ is recommended as 
a reading book because of its interest value, its simplicity, and the gradually 
increasing difficulty of the selections. 

The patient should receive mucli encouragement and praise for his efiort 
and any apparent success. If possible, it should be arranged for him to go to 
the second grade for his reading and spelling with the understanding that he is 
going to be the teacher’s assistant. He can be made distinctly helpful there and, 
at the same time, be given drill that will supplement the remedial instruction. 

To carry out the recommendations of the clinic, the writer was 
secured as a tutor and began at once to act upon the suggestions 
offered for treatment. A special program was provided for the sub¬ 
ject in which he was to act as “helper” in the second grade, where 
he could correct the spelling on the board, direct the best division 
of the class in reading, and “help” in the room during the periods 
devoted to reading, phonetics, and spelling, He continued his work 
in Grade VIB in arithmetic and geography and was promoted to 
Grade VIIID in manual training. On tliree days of each week a 
period was provided for individual instruction in reading given by 
the writer. This period lasted from twenty minutes to an hour, 
according to the interest of the pupil. The instruction was given 
in a separate room containing the necessary chairs, table, and black¬ 
board, where the work could be planned for individual needs with¬ 
out interruption from others. 

A variety of methods was used in an effort to correct the reading 
disability. The tracing method of Fernald and Keller, modified as 
recommended, was used with words which gave particular dilh- 
culty and which could not be easily introduced in a more economical 

^ Federal Textbook on CUizensUp Trainingi Part I, Our Language. Prepared by 
Lillian P, Clark. Woshixigtoa: United States Bureau of Naturalization, 1924. 
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way; tlie phonetic method was used throughout the treatment in the 
case of words which could be treated phonetically, Spelling of words 
was occasionally resorted to and proved to be valuable. Syllabica¬ 
tion, phrasing, and drill on perception helped to develop independ¬ 
ence and accuracy. 

The Federal Textbook on Citizenship Training was used as a basic 
reader during the early lessons of the period, but more dramatic 
material was given each week in a supplemental story devised by 
the writer, which was presented to the pupil in typewritten form. 
This story became an event of the week, for as soon as the pupil 
could read it well, he was given a copy of each story to keep in a 
folder, which was to become his book, The second-grade teacher 
permitted the boy to read the weekly story to her class as a basis 
for language discussion. He liked these stories, and, besides learning 
to read them, lie learned how to spell and write the words used by 
writing sentences dictated from the reading material. 

Because the subject did not understand phonetic combinations, 
words were first introduced by the tracing method. The modifica¬ 
tion in method was valuable in teaching phonetic sounds, Since 
the pupil already had an extensive speaking vocabulary, the build¬ 
ing of word families seemed to be valuable. At the beginning of 
the tutoring period the pupil could name all letters of the alpha¬ 
bet except w and g, and the introduction of these two letters was 
relatively easy. New elements were introduced one at a time, pref¬ 
erably in old and familiar context. In each lesson a few words 
b eginning with the letters m and n and a few containing these letters 
within the word were presented- Confusion of the letters J, 
and d was attacked in the same way, and a few minutes of practice 
on these letters was given in each of many successive lessons. Only 
in this way could habits of careful perception be built up and mo¬ 
notony be avoided. 

Each lesson consisted in an integration of reading, spelling, and 
writing as a unit; that is, each lesson included all three activities, 
yet one activity was not given a special part of the period. All 
aids to reading were used in the way in which they could best fulfil 
the aim of the lesson. As the spelling words were dictated in sen¬ 
tences, attention could be given to the careful formation of letters, 
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height of letters, and slant. The subject's writing lacked co-ordina¬ 
tion; consequently, in the first lessons a ''frame" was made to as¬ 
sist liim in developing letter forms. Lines were drawn on the board 
horizontally so that the pupil would be guided to write in a straight 
line. Other lines were drawn at an angle to guide the writer in his 
slant. Each letter was written directly on a slanting line. The 
spacing of these lines regulated the spacing between letters. This 
technique, whicli was devised by the psychologist at the clinic, 
proved very helpful in drawing early attention to the essentials of 
good writing. Use of the frame was soon discontinued in order to 
prevent the pupil from placing dependence on the device. He began 
to take pride in his writing, which improved from week to week. 
More important still, perception of the letter formations seemed to 
improve his perception of correct spelling and word forms. Differ¬ 
ences and similarities in words became evident. In his earlier writ¬ 
ing the word forms were so indefinite that comparison of words was 
of little value in the learning of new words. 

As it was desirable for the boy to have other tools besides pho¬ 
netics for independent work, instruction was given in the formation 
of long words from short ones and in the addition of common suffixes. 
Instruction on such words as "lone," "lonely," "loneliness" was a 
part of the drill periods. "Railroad," "sandbox," "letter-opener," 
and similar words showed that many long words are chains of short 
ones and that they can be read by giving attention to familiar parts. 
At the beginning of the period of instruction the subject stopped 
short when he encountered a polysyllabic word and hesitated before 
attempting it. However, by uncovering a word of this kind syllable 
by syllable, he began to recognize familiar parts and to attempt un¬ 
familiar parts so that complete words, such as "dissatisfaction," 
no longer looked insurmountable. 

Although constant drill was given in careful perception and mas¬ 
tery of words, no single method was employed in working out new 
words. The subject was encouraged to spell a word, to sound it, 
or to use the context as an aid in distinguishing unfamiliar parts. 
Lip-movement and subvocal aids were gradually eliminated. The 
pupil soon found that he could perceive phrases before reading them 
and began to develop greater fluency and speed of reading. 
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Syllabication was taught during a period given to study oi the 
dictionary. Among the diacritical marks only those indicating long 
and short vowels and accent marks were emphasized. Other marks 
were looked up in the table when needed. Three phonic rules for 
one-syllable words (the rules governing words with final 6 as ^^hope,” 
words without final e as '^hop,” and words with a double vowel as 
'^boat'^) were taught and used as aids in pioniinciation> Attempts 
to divide words into syllables, the divisions later being checked by 
the use of a dictionary, provided two very interesting and profitable 
lessons, 

Phrasing was taught by grouping words in a sentence on the 
board and encircling the groups with chalk marks. Then a new sen¬ 
tence was written with no artificial markings. The subject was 
asked to read the second sentence and to attempt to do good 
phrasing. 

In the study of new words only those which were meaningful to 
the subject were included. As a check on comprehension the in¬ 
structor often reviewed a few words in the lesson by pointing to a 
word and asking the pupil to use it in a sentence. 

The procedure in each lesson was based on the accomplishment 
of the pupil in the preceding lesson. Each lesson had a definite pur¬ 
pose. Each lesson began with a review of some familiar material 
to establish self-confidence and was closed with a review of familiar 
material to leave a sense of satisfaction. 

On March 6, 1930, five weeks after the beginning of the special 
instruction, the psychologist at the clinic tested the subject to de¬ 
termine his progress. The tests given and the grade levels attained 
are as follows: Gates Primary Reading Test, Form II, Type I— 
grade level, 3.3 (mental age, 9); Gates Test of Phonetic Abilities— 
grade level, 4-5; Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale—grade level, 3,5; 
Ohio literacy test—grade level, 3; Gates Graded Word Pronuncia-' 
tion Test—grade level, 2.1. It was distinctly encouraging to find 
that in only one test did the subject show second-grade ability. In 
the Gates Test of Phonetic Abilities his achievement rated between 
the fourth- and fifth-grade standards, while his average in all tests 
showed ability a little better than third-grade level. Although the 
tests revealed an occasional confusion of b and p or m and n, some 
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subvocal pronunciation, repetition, and substitution, the results in 
general indicated that the subject had acquired greater speed of 
reading, increased perception of word differences, ability to blend 
word elements, and a fluency which indicated intelligent phrasing 
and attention to content. 

Tutoring was continued for ten weeks longer in a special efiort 
to correct the weaknesses which were exposed by the sccojid testing. 
Distinctions between letters of similar forms were emphasized; 
special attention was given to consonant blends and word families; 
and the study of difficult words was continued. Book Three of the 

TABLE I 


Ratings on Subject's Final Tests 


Test 

Mental Ago 

Grade Level 

Gates Graded Word Pronunciation Test... 

1 

2.6 

GatesPrimaryReadingTest,TypeII,FormII 

g,2 

3‘5 

Gates Primary Reading Test, Type III, 
Form II...... 


3-6 

Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma i,, 

9.6 

4 

Ohio literacy test.. 

8.6 

3-S 

Gray S tandatdized OralReading Check Tests 

10.0 

4 

Morrl&on-McCall Spelling Scale.... 

10,2 

4 


Child-Library Readers^ was used as a basic textbook^ and more at¬ 
tention was given to exercises tor comprehension, Reading of short 
paragraphs such as those found in the reading scales occupied 
brief drill periods. After the pupil had accurately read a paragraph 
aloud, attention was given to speeding up the reading process. The 
final diagnostic testing was done at the clinic on May i6, 1930, in 
order to determine the subject's progress during the period of tutor¬ 
ing, The ratings are shown in Table I. 

In all but one test the subject attained levels of achievement 
ranging between tire third- and fourth-grade levels. Some of the 
tests do not take into consideration the practice effect involved in 
the results when the same kind of test is used to measure improve¬ 
ment, Nevertheless, to the instructor the improvement seemed 
greater than the ratings of these tests indicated. The boy showed re- 

* William H. Elson and Edna R. Kelly, ChUd-Libtary Readers ^ Uook Tliuec. Chicago 1 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. 
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markable independence in attacking new words and used the syl¬ 
labication method effectively. He had completely overcome his 
tendency to reverse reading, and he used no subvocal pronunciation 
in the tests. He had made considerable gain in phrasing and read 
with expression. However, when the pupil was encouraged to read 
faster, his accuracy suffered considerably. 

Tutoring was carried on to the end of the school year, and plans 
were made for a continuation of the tutoring during the summer. 
In the autumn of 1930 the subject was enrolled in one of the Minne¬ 
apolis schools with a modified-curriculum room, where attention is 
given to special abilities and disabilities. The subject will probably 
never become a rapid reader, but with practice and encouragement 
he should continue to improve and should be able to do satisfactory 
work in a trade school after he has completed his elementary-school 
training. 

SUMMARY 

1. The subject was thirteen years and nine months of age when 
he was reported to a child-guidance clinic for diagnosis and remedial 
teaching. Verbal tests showed that he was somewhat below normal 
in intelligencej but in performance tests he exhibited advanced me¬ 
chanical ability. He had marked disabilities in reading and spelling; 
his ability in these subjects equaled only the first-grade level. 

2. The subject was tutored during three short periods each week 
for about sixteen weeks. The tutor employed a combination of 
various methods suggested for use in remedial instruction in reading. 

3. At the end of the period the pupil had attained a level of effi¬ 
ciency in reading and spelling ranging between that of the third 
and fourth grades. 

4. The results justify the conclusion that a combination of meth¬ 
ods in remedial instruction in reading produces marked improve¬ 
ment in the reading of certain subjects. Results from more subjects 
are needed, however, for proper evaluation of the technique em¬ 
ployed in this study. 



A COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF EIGHTH- 
GRADE PUPILS IN RURAL SCHOOLS AND 
IN GRADED SCHOOLS 

H. w. McIntosh and h, e. schrammel 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Binporia, Kansas 

The opportunity for this study was provided by the second annual 
state scholarship contest for eighth-grade pupils sponsored by the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. The contest was car¬ 
ried on with tire co-operation of the county superintendents of 
public instruction. Each county superintendent desiring to do so 
conducted a county contest, using the tests prepared by the Bureau 
of Educational Measurements of the Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia. Fifty-three counties in Kansas conducted contests on 
April 12, 1930, and more than five thousand eighth-grade pupils in 
the state participated. The scores of 3,532 pupils were reported for 
consideration for the state awards. 

The contestants competed in two divisions. Division A was open 
to pupils from nine-month graded schools in villages and cities; 
Division B, to pupils from eight-month schools in rural districts. 
Pupils in both divisions took the same tests. Pupils from any school 
offering eighth-grade work were eligible to enter in one of the two 
divisions of this event. As a rule, a school was represented by one 
or two contestants, but in a few cases all tlie eighth-grade pupils 
in the county took the tests. As an inducement to schools and 
pupils, the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia offered suit¬ 
able individual and school awards for the winners in each division 
in the state. 

The tests used in this event were printed in a booklet and included 
questions in eacli of the following subjects: arithmetic, civics, his¬ 
tory, English, reading, and spelling. Each test was of the objective 
type with true-false, raultiple-clioice, or completion-type questions. 
The test items selected covered significant phases of subject matter, 
and all items were considered to be appropriate for eighth-grade 
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pupils. The final score for each pupil was the sum of the scores on 
the separate tests. 

The distiibution of the scores of the pupils in the two divisions 
is given in Table I. A casual glance at the distributions gives the 
impression that the achievement of the two groups of pupils was 
more nearly equal than would be expected. The pupil making the 
highest score in Division A (graded schools) made 301 points of a 

TABLE I 


Distribution of Scores of 3,5^2 Pupils in tjee 
Kansas State Scholarship Contest 
FOR Eighth-Grade Pupils 


Score 

Division A 

Division 13 

300-319.. 

1 

0 

2B0-299.. . 

13 

II 

260-279.. 

93 

21 

240-2^9. 

183 

103 

220-239. 

335 

179 

200-219.. • • .. 

314 

281 

180-199,. 

324 

317 

160-179. 

262 

329 

140-159. 

280 

208 

120-139,... 

8S 

II5 

100-119.. 

25 

40 

50-99... 

6 

7 

Total,.. 

1,921 

l,6ii 

Third quartile. 

22B.6 

213.7 

Median. 

198.7 

186.7 

First quartile..... 

166.4 

162.0 

Quartile range. 

31-X 

25.8 

Standard deviation. 

39-6 

37-0 


possible 328 points; in Division B (rural schools) the pupil making 
the highest score made 299 points. The lowest scores in the two 
divisions were also very dose. Hence, the ranges between the high¬ 
est and lowest scores, while surprisingly large, are nearly the same 
for the two groups. However, the median score of Division A (198.7) 
is somewhat higher tlian that of Division B (186.7). Moreover, the 
first and third quartile scores of Division A are also higher than those 
of Division Bi On the other hand, the quartile range and the stand¬ 
ard deviation fox Division B are'slightly smaller than those for 
Division A. This fact shows that somewhat less variability existed 
in the achievement of the rural-school pupils. In general, however. 
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it may be stated tbat tlie variability of the two groups did not differ 
to any significant degree. 

The chief characteristic shown by these two distributions, there¬ 
fore, is the unexpected similarity in the achievement of the two 
groups. When the contest was organized, separate divisions were 
provided for the pupils from the two types of schools because it was 
thought that the pupils from the rural schools would have little 
chance to win honors in competition with their more fortunate com¬ 
panions from the graded schools, which provide greater educational 
opportunities and longer school terms. Obviously, the difference 
in aclnevement resulting from these advantages is not so great as 
one might expect or wish. 

In order to make a further analysis of the achievement of the 
two groups, a more detailed study was undertaken. The papers 
used for this study were tliose of a select group. Usually the 
pupils who competed in the contest were the best pupils in their 
respective schools, and each county superintendent was asked to 
send only the ten highest papers from each of the two divisions to 
the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. Thirty-one per 
cent of aU, test papers written by the pupils whose scores are given 
in Table I were used in determining the state winners. For this de¬ 
tailed study 1,084 papers were available, 570 from pupils in Divi¬ 
sion A and 514 from pupils in Division B. 

The quartile scores based on the distribution of scores in each 
subject in each division for these 1,084 papers are given in Table 
II. It will be noted that, without exception, the quartile scores of 
Division A (graded schools) are higher than those of Division B 
(rural sdiools). The greatest differences in the quartile scores are 
found in arithmetic, reading, and spelling—the primary subjects. 
Smaller differences are found in civics, English, and history, which 
appear later in the school course. These differences suggest that 
the better-organized graded schools, •with their longer terms, have 
desirable effects on the achievement of even the more capable pu¬ 
pils and that this effect is cumulative through the years. 

The percentage of the scores in each subject in Divisions A and 
B exceeding the first quartile, median, and third quartile scores 
of Division B are given in Table III, The table is read as follows: 
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The first (juartile score of Division B in arithmetic—the score ex¬ 
ceeded by 75 per cent of the pupils in Division B—was exceeded by 
83.5 per cent of the pupils in Division A, a difference in percentages 

TABLE ir 


Fiust QuiiRTiLE, Median, and Tumi) Quaiitile Scoiles of 570 
Pupn.s IN Division A and 514 Pupils m Division B 
JN Tests on Six Subjects 


Subject 

First 

Qunrtile 

Median 

Third 

Quartila 

Arithmetic: 




Division A. 

3 S -0 

44-3 

51.1 

Division D. 

30-I 

39.8 

47.0 

Civics: 

Division A. 

37-1 

41.0 

43-8 

Division B. 

36.S 

40.0 

43.0 

English: 


Division A... 

35.9 

39-4 

43-2 

Division B. 

34.8 

38.2 

41.1 

History! 

Division A. 

28.8 

32-2 

35-0 

Division-B. 

28.5 

3 t .2 

. 33.8 

Reading; 

Division A... 

43.6 

49^6 

54-3 

Division B. 

39.9 

45-9 

50.7 

Spelling: 


Division A.. 

32.3 

38.2 

42.7 

Division B... 

28.7 

34-9 

39-9 


TABLE ni 


PEnCENTAGE OF SELECTED PUTILS IN DIVISIONS A AND B ExCEEDINO EirST QuAE- 
TiLE, Median, and Third Quautele Scores of Division D in Six Subjects 


StrnjECT 

First QuAaTn,E 

Median 

Third Quartile 

Division 

D 

Division 

A 

BiiCoc- 

ence 

Division 

1 ) 

Division 

A 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Divlsian 

B 

Division 

A 

DilTet- 

ence 

Arithmetic. 

75 

83.s 

8.5 

SO 

63.0 

13.0 

25 

39-0 

14,0 

Civics. 

75 

78.5 

3-5 

SO 

58.0 

8.0 

25 

32 .0 

7.0 

English. 1 

75 

So,o 

5-0 

50 

S8.o 

8,0 

25 

39-0 

14.0 

History. 

75 

77-0 

2 .0 

SO 

S8.0 

8.0 

25 

36 .0 

II,0 

Reading. 

75 

85.0 

10.0 

SO 

67.0 

17.0 

2S 1 

45 -o 

20,0 

Spelling.. 

75 

86.0 

II .0 

50 

65.0 

15 0 

25 

41.0 

16*0 


of 8.5 in. favor of Division A. Likewise^ the median in arithmetic in 
Division B—the score exceeded by 50 per cent of this group—was 
exceeded by 63 per cent of the pupils in Division Ap a difference in 
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percentages of 13 in favor of Division A. The thiicl quartile score 
of Division B -the score exceeded by 25 per cent of this group—was 
exceeded by 39 per cent of the pupils in Division A, a difference in 
percentages of 14 in favor of Division A. 

In every case the differences in percentages are in favor of Divi¬ 
sion A. The differences for the first quartile vary from 2 iu history 
to II in spelling', t,hc average of the differetLCcs is approximately 7. 
The differences in the percentages for the median vary from 8 iu 

TABLE IV 


The Means anjd the Standard Deviations oe the Scohes 
01? 1,084 Fupilb in Divisions A and B 


Subject 

^^CQn 

< .SLflJiJnnl 
DcvlflLion 

Ai'itlimetic: 


1 

Division A. 

42.3 

U .7 

13.2 

Division B...... 

38.3 

Civics 1 


Division A..... 

1 40-1 

51 

Division B. 

39’4 

5-2 

English; 

Division A. 

39‘3 

S-o 

Division B.. 

37^9 

4.6 

History; 

Division A. 

3 L 7 

4-5 

Division B. 

31*1 

4-5 

Reading 1 


Division A..... 

46,2 

8,0 

Division B. 

44.9 

8.1 

Spelling 1 



Division A. 

37.0 

7-5 

Division B. 

34-0 

8.2 


civics, English, and history to 17 in reading, the average of t]ic 
differences being 12, The differences in the percentages for the 
third quartile vary from 7 in civics to 20 in reading, the average of 
the differences being approximately 14, The smallest percentile 
differences occur in civics, English, and history, and the greatest 
differences occur in arithmetic, reading, and spelling. These facts 
indicate that the superiority of Division A over Division B was 
more marked in the subjects of arithmetic, reading, and spelling 
than in the other subjects. 

When one considers the advantages winch pupils in graded schools 
have over those in rural schools, in addition to the extra month of 
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schgol each year, it is not surprising that the former should exhibit 
^eater average achievement than do the latter. It is surprising that 
the differences found in this study are not much larger. 

The mean and the standard deviation for each test for the selected 
pupils in each division are shown in Table IV* The means given in 
this table are close to the medians given in Table II. The slightly 
lower values of the means are explained by the negative skewness 
of the distribution of scores in each subject. The standard devia¬ 
tions are very nearly the same for both groups in each subject. In 
every subject except English and history the deviation of scores in 
Division B is slightly greater than that of the scores in Division A; 
that is, the achievement of the pupils in the limited group in Divi¬ 
sion B was slightly more variable than that of the pupils in the 

limited group in Division A, although the differences are negligible. 

/ 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The distributions of the scores of the 1,921 pupils in graded 
schools and of the i,6ii pupils iii rural schools are somewhat the 
same except that the measures of central tendency are higher for 
the former group. 

2. The two groups are also alike in variability, although there is 
a slight advantage in favor of the rural-school group, 

3. When the scores of the highest 31 per cent of the pupils ate 
compared, the quartile scores of the pupils in the graded schools are 
higher in every subject than those of the pupils in rural schools. 
The mean scores of the pupils in the graded schools are higher in 
every subject than those of the pupils in rural schools. The fact 
that the standard deviations for the two divisions are very close 
indicates that the variability of the two groups was practically the 
same. The differences in percentages based on the quartile scores 
of Division B are in favor of Division A in every subject. The dif¬ 
ferences are greatest in the fundamental subjects—arithmetic, read¬ 
ing, and spelling—and are less noticeable in civics, English, and his¬ 
tory. This fact might indicate that the advantage of the pupils in 
graded schools is greatest in the first years of school when the funda¬ 
mentals are being acquired—an advantage that is retained through 
the elementary grades. 



educational ^citings! 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

TJmm J^^mon on edncalion.^V^t development of tJie AjnericaJi public- 
school system* which took place during the second third of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury* seems to ha-ve been the product of three major influences, The basic prin¬ 
ciples of our public-school system have been attributed to New England Cal¬ 
vinism as expressed in the public policy of the Puritans. That the educational 
ideals and practices of Colonial New England contributed much to the estab¬ 
lishment of a democtactic school system seems clear; it seems equally clear that 
the influence of New England Puritanism hns been overestimated. A second 
major influence was the rise of the common man to an important place in out 
economic and social system. Finally* the emergence of the democratic state, 
the rise of the common man to a commanding position in politics, had a pro¬ 
found influence on the development of our public-school system. Jeffersonian 
principles of government and of social organization were in and of themselves 
a most significant educational influence. Jefferson was not content merely to 
express bis political views; he wrote and worked assiduously in the cause of 
popular education. 

A recent booh* "aims to present, in his own words so far as is practicable, an 
account of the contributions of Thomas Jefferson to the progress of education’' 
(p, ix). The first part of the book is devoted to an exposition of Jefferson's 
services to education in America. The three cliapters comprising this part treat 
of Jefferson’s private life and public services, of bis efforts to establish a public- 
school system in Virginia, and of his theory of education. The second part is 
entitled 'Thomas Jefferson on Education.” Chapters are devoted to each of the 
following topics; "Jefferson.'s Early Efforts in Behalf of Public Education’'; 
"A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom”; of a College”; "A Bill for 
Establishing a System of Public Education”; "Report cf the Commissioners 
Appointed To Fix the Site of the Univexsity of Virginia, etc.”; ”On the Educa¬ 
tion of a Young Man Destined for Public Life”; "Subjects of Study in Higher 
Schools and Universities”; and "Jefferson on the Education of Women.” 

The materials which go to make up the book have been judiciously selected 

* TJwnm and Edimtionin a Republic, Edited by Ciiarlcs Flinn Arrowood. 

New York; McGraw-HiJl Book Co.* Inc., igso. Pp. xu-l-184. 
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a,nd well edited. Students of the history of education as well as students of 
American history in general will find the book useful. 

Newton Edwards 


A Icxihook on 'imthods m teaching spelling. —^Probably uo subject in the entire 
school ciirrlcIlium has received as much detailed statistical study as that of 
spelling. Tliat there can still be much room for argument and personal opinions 
after all the investigations that have been made is somewhat discouraging to 
those who would like in their own life-time to see the curriculum based primarily 
on objective lesearchp 

Professor Breed has done a real service to all who are interested in the subject 
of spelling. His little book' is perfectly definite and clear at every step of the 
way. He attempts to cover the selection, of words to be taught^ the grading of 
the words, the organization of lesson units, the direction of study activities, thq 
handling of cases of spelling disability, and the measurement of the results of 
instruction. Each of these topics he handles specifically and in such a way that 
any teacher can follow his suggestions. He not only tells how the words should 
be taught and graded but gives the complete lists of words which he believes 
should be taught in accordance vfilh the criteria presented. 

The book is a bit too much on the defensive. One feels that Professor Breed 
must have had many bitter arguments with persons taking different points of 
view from his own. One can fairly hear their attack in his vigorous defense. 
Much of what he ardently defends will probably be accepted at its face value 
by the large majority of his readers, for example, his belief tliat a spelling cur¬ 
riculum should include both the words commonly used by children and the 
wotds commonly used by adults. 

The reviewer takes serious exception to the following statement; 

Today it is becoming the fasluon in such skill subjects ns spelling and arithmetic to 
aim at loo per cent accuracy on certain specified essentials. This is, of course, n very 
pretty goal, but as educators we can profitably exchange some of our ideals for a dose of 
realism. The danger is that we demand the humanly impossible. Better to find out 
what the real results of good teaching are and aim at these. Then each child wiU be ex¬ 
pected to master as much of the spelling list as his ability permits, and the known stand¬ 
ards will indicate die appropriate amount [pp. 56-571* 

The known standards may indicate the appropriate amount for the average 
child in a class, but they give us no idea as to what is the appropriate amoiuit 
for each child of varying capacity—and there is no subject in which there is a 
greater apparent diversity in capacity among individual children. In the second 
place, Professor Breed's assumption is that it is better for a child to learn at 
random 50 or 60 or 70 per cent of a relatively large list than to learn 100 
per cent of a small list carefully chosen to represent the most useful words. 
Ill the reviewer's opinion, a child who can only learn a thousand words should 

'Frederick S, Breed, How To Teach Spelling* Haiisville, New York: F. A, Owen 
Publishing Co,, 1930. Pp. vni-l-178. 
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not be permitted to get along with, a 33 per cent mastery of each wecWs lesson on 
a tliree^tliousand-word vocabulary but lather should get 100 per cent mastery 
on the thousand most useful words- The same would apply to the child who is 
only going to learn two thousand or twenty-five hundred words. We know 
enough about the commonness of usage of words today so tlmt^ if we arc going 
to follow Professor Breed's idea that the '^adjustment .... should be made 
in the Standards for achievement, whicli should vary as pupil ability varies'' (p. 
56), we should first measure pupil ability and then select the words that pupils 
at each stage should master. Such mastery is not ''a very pretty goal" but an 
honest facing of reality and adjustment to it. 

On the wholCj the bibliographical material in the book is good and reasonably 
complete. It is unfortunate that Professor Breed has failed to make biblio¬ 
graphical reference to an earlier attempt to combine childreji’s 'v^ocabulnjy and 
adult vocabulary in a graded curriculum (Carlctoti W, Wasliburiie, "A Spelling 
Curriculum Based on Rescardi," Elementary School Journal, XXIII [June, 
1923I, 7S1-62) and that he has likewise failed to make any reference to the 
source of the method which he advocates—essentially Che Honi-Ashbaugh 
metliod—or to a study of a comparison of its efficiency with that of a more fully 
individualized method (Carleton Washbnrne, Mabel Vogel, and William S, 
Gray, A Survey oj the Winneika Fnblic Schools i pp. 94-joi. Bloomington, Illi¬ 
nois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926), Such omissions, IlO^Yever, are of 
trivial importance and perhaps are inevitable in such a brief statement of a 
subject in which the amount of work that has been done is very large. 

The book is valuable and stimulating. It is practical and readable and will 
be an aid to anyone interested in the subject of spelling. 

Cahleton Wasildurne 

SurninNTENDEJ^T 01? SCHOOtS 
WiNNETKA, iLEtNOlS 


Three tasks in EngUsfHeachiug .—Blais dell's new book on the tcfiching of 
English^ will undoubtedly find a serviceable place fis a reference bonk or a 
textbook in courses for prospective teachers and, because of its concrete sug¬ 
gestive detail, will win favor among those teachers of English who wish definite 
aid and direction. The publishers characterize the book as "imconvcutional iu 
character, but well organized for classroom instruction." One wonders, liow^ever, 
whether the title which the author has chosen will not swing the mind of the 
teacher too far toward formal techniques in the consideration of her problems 
and magnify procedures at the expense of principles. Undoubtedly method as 
such Keis ail important first-aid value, but it becomes vital and meaningful 
only in the light of clear, interpretative concepts of the whole problem. The 
reputation of special-nietliods courses in teachers' colleges has suffered in certain 
quarters through an overemphasis on devices without adequate supporting 

> Thonms C. Blaisdell, H'ffj’i To Teach English. Garden Cily, New York; Doubledny, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. x+566. 
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study of determinative principles. In the early part of his book, lioweverj the 
author sets forth very clearly a point of view with which his recommendations 
with regard to oral and written composition are thoroughly consistent, It is 
this part of the hook (Part I: "Teaching Self-ExpresMon") which, in the re¬ 
viewer's opinion, will be found most helpful. 

The three tasks of the English teacher as Mr. Blais dell defines them are (i) 
teaching self-expression, (2) teaching accuracy, and (3) teaching appreciation. 
These three topics are taken up in the order mentioned and serve as titles for 
the three parts of the book, The fundamental thesis of Part I is: "For the nor¬ 
mal child oral self-expression is as natural as breathing. The school should use 
this instinct, not destroy it" (p. 6). The four "principles'\ of teacliing self- 
expression stated by the author are: 

Ask the pupil to talk about and write about only those things in which he has a vivid 
interest. 

Base self-expression work on the pupils^ experiences. 

Use rather than repress the child's normal desire to tell of his experiences. 

When it seems necessary to delay self-expression^ make the delay as brief as possible 

[pp. a-ioj. 

Part II of the book emphasizes the importance of drill in forming correct 
language habits. Many games and other devices for varying the drill exercises 
are recommended. Part III outlines eight steps in teaching appreciation of 
poetry and contains discussions of such topics as the uses of detail in literature, 
developing the reading habit, teaching different literary types, and dramatiza¬ 
tion. 

Three chapters of questions, one chapter lor each part of the booh, represent 
a unique feature. The chapters present a wealth of suggestion for introspective 
consideration. In spite of noticeable omissions, the eight-page bibliography 
should be of special service to teachers of method and to committees compiling 
library reference lists for classes. Brief descriptions of available tests are found 
at appropriate points in the text. At the ends of the chapters are completion 
tests for the students, problems, exercises, and other suggestions for study. 

In most respects the author's recommendations are in keeping with modern 
tendencies in teaching, particularly in connection with problems of language, 
composition, and grammar. One finds, for example, approval of cumulative 
standards for successive grades and clear recognition of the value of self-criticism 
by the pupils. In support of the latter point the following statement from chap¬ 
ter viii may be quoted: 

To correct the written self-expression exercise of a pupil is to throw away time. To 
uiarfe it in such manner that the pupil will be able to correct it himself, and then to see 

that he does correct it, is to spend time wisely.Even the marking of papers so 

that the pupils may correct them should he reduced to a minimLim. Therefore self- 
criticism and classmate criticism should precede teacher criticism. The teacher should 
seldom, if ever, examine a paper until the pupil has had an oppoilLinity to examine it 
critically himself. This is as true in the third grade and the sixth grade as it is In the 
twelfth [pp. 75-76]. 
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The book was evidently organized primarily for use as a textbook for tcachers- 
in-training. Its value lies largely in tire concreteness of its style^ its rather wide 
exploration of possible "ways” of teaching, its numerous references for study, 
and its obvious adaptation for classroom use. 


HARiiia TKAciilius College 


Hoy Ivan Johnson 


The msUing ieachey and the rural child.—The CornmomveaUh Fund has spon¬ 
sored a number of investigations of the problem child and the work of the 
visiting teacher. The first volume of a series reporting the findings of the in¬ 
vestigations, The Frdblcm Child in School by Mary B. Sayles, concerned itself 
with the urban child and liis problems. A second volume, entitled The Visliing 
Teacher al Work by Jane F. Ciilbert, dealt with the technique of school social 
work. A third volume,^ which has recently been published, shows how the tech¬ 
nique and principles of school social work can be adapted to meet the specific 
requirements of the rural-school setting, 

The book consists of a number of case studies taken from the records of 
visiting teachers who worked in tliree rural counties selected by the National 
Committee on Visiting Teachers, which was created some eight years ago by the 
GojTunonweaUh Fund to carry on tliirty demonstrations of visiting-teacher 
work in various parts of the country. 

The book is divided into four parts, Chapters in the first part, '^The Rural 
Child and the Community/' deal with stories of real children. Some of the in¬ 
teresting descriptive titles are ^‘Showing the World/' '^Getting Caught," "Chiv¬ 
alry in the Clay Pit/’ and "Wanted: A Home," There is a chapter giving a 
general discussion entitled ^‘Community Factors in Maladjustment." 

The second part, "The Rural Child at Home and in School" contains the 
following chapters: "School versus Crops," " "Ihat Flanders Kid,' " "Arithmetic 
among the Strawberries/' and others. A general discussion is also included 
entitled "Home and School Factors in Maladjustment." 

The third partj "Visiting Teacher Work in a Rural Setting," shows well the 
special advantages and disadvantages and the great opportunity of social work 
in a rural community. 

The fourth part of the book is entitled "Group Work in School and Com¬ 
munity," 

One is clearly impressed many times by the strategic position which the 
school holds in rural communities. The best trained people in the rural com¬ 
munity will be found in the schools, and it is to them the community will look 
for leadership. This book shows particularly well the contribution which a 
social worker who goes out into the rural community, especially trained to dis¬ 
cover and deal with social problems, can make to the teaclier, the child, and the 
community as a whole. 

It would seem that every teacher or school person who sees the challenge and 

'Agnes E. Benedict, Childten at the Crossroads. New York: Commonwcaltli Fund, 
1930, Pp. 238. $1.50. 
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opportunity in,school work will gratefully receive this book which well describes 
the necessity of a tliorough understanding of the school's problems in dealing 
with maladjusted children. Social case workers, forgetting the difficulties in a 
. rural' corhinunity, may deal with the book critically, believing that an invests 
■ gatioii perchance may have been inadequate and the time consumed on one 
case vei'y long, However, the book makes a reed contribution to the meager 
literature.dealing mth rural social work, in which interest is rapidly being 
aroused, This book will be interesting to anyone who enjoys a well-writteJij 
living story. 

Wilma W. Waikeh 


Psychology courses hi inslihUiov^ ifaining ekmenlory-school teachers, —Evi¬ 
dence of the interest of staff and students at Teachers College, CoUtmbia Uni¬ 
versity, in the field of higher education is found in the considerable number of 
Doctors' dissertations dealing with problems of curriculum, method, measure¬ 
ment, and administration at the college level. The contents of curriculuma and 
the teaching methods in a variety of teacher-training courses have been treated 
in recent numbers of the Teachers College Contributions to Education. 

One of these dissertations* deals with courses in psychology in institutions 
trainhig elementary-school teachers. Part of the monograph is devoted to a 
CQUsideration of changing trends in courses in psychology, Data were gathered 
by means of an analysis of the catalogues of thirteen teacher-training institii- 
lions covering various periods oi time between 1846 and 1927 and by means of 
a questionnaire to teachers of psychology covering training, experience, teach¬ 
ingload, textbooksj supplementary references, research activities, teaching dif- 
ficultieaVaiiTia, determination of curriculum content in psychology, and student 
interest in psydiology, Present practices in presenting psychology were can¬ 
vassed through an analysis of the catalogues of no mstitiitions/ten textbooks, 
and criticiams made by loi teachers of psychology. Classroom difficulties re¬ 
ported by 118 classroom teachers in elementary schools and in junior high 
schools indicate the variety of psychological problems involved. 

The study revejils a decided lack of agreement and of evidence with refer¬ 
ence to appropriate aims, cuiiiculum content, and functional effectiveness of 
courses in psychology, Of course, this statement can be made of any division 
of the tetichcr-training curriculum. Possibly such studies as those directed by 
Charters in his analyses of the pharmaceutical curriculum, secretarial training, 
and teacher-training furnish basic data for the determination of the content of 
the teacher-Ltnining curriculum. 

The investigation under review is open to the criticisms which usually apply 

* Ckra L. Robinson, Psychology aud the Preparaliou of the Teacher for the Elemenlary 
School: A Survey and an Analysis of Practices in tlic Teaching of Psychology in Cer¬ 
tain Professional Schools for the Preparation of Teachers. Teachers College Contribu- 
tioos to EducaLioii, No. 418, New York; Teachers College, Columbia. Umversity, 1930, 
Pp, vi-|-i;22, §1.50. 
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111 the case of cataloguG and textbook, analyses and questionnaire inquiries. 
Catalogues are inaccurate indications of ivliat actually takes place in psychology 
classes, Textbook analysis reveals topics which authors think, significant rather 
than material which meet^ Junctional needs of teachers. A list of difficulties 
collected by the questionnaire method may represent a host of petty and irri-. 
tating situations while partially neglecting fundamental issues; for example, 
diflic id ties mentioned in. the present study are “powdering nose during music 
periodj“ ''not to bite finger nails/' “too much paint used by some girls/' etc. 
The reviewer is of the opinion that this study, as well as a large number of other 
monograplis in the same series, would be more useful had au index and a list of 
tables been prepared. Taken as a %YhoIe, the investigation presents a reason¬ 
ably cojnprehcnsive view of the status of psychology in institutions which train 
elementary-school teachers. 

Carter V. Good 

University or Cincinnati 


A comprehensive sHdy of shidenUeachiug^^ln spite of the fact that student 
teaching has been a part of the curriciiliims of most normal schools and of most 
colleges of education for many years, there is as yet a dearth of printed material 
dealing with the subject. Magaisine articles, treatises, theses, and pamphlets, as 
w'ell as a few books, have appeared dealing with certain narrow phases of the 
subject; but until the publication of a new book' by Professor Mead there has 
been no comprehensive treatment of Che supervision and direction of student 
teaching. 

The author states in the Preface that tl]is book “is the result of an effort to 
supply a volume which covers various features that are of fundamental impor¬ 
tance to a consideration of the laboratory school and its actual and possible 
functions" (p. ix), It contains material which the author has been collecting 
since 19141 During the period of collection he acted as chairman of the Com- 
inittee on Practice Teaching of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education and as chairman of the Research Committee of the Supervisors of 
Student Teaching, and in tliese positioJis he collected much valuable data deal¬ 
ing with the supervision and direction of student teaching. Tins material, to¬ 
gether with liis own observations, interpretations, and opinions, has been pre¬ 
sented in his book. 

The book is divided into three parts; Part One, “Basic Conceptions and 
Theory"; Part Two, “The Student Teacher at Work"; and Part Three, “Im¬ 
portant Administrative Phases." The author states: 'Tart One deals with iu- 
troductory data, definitions of problems, and the basic theory involved. Part 
Two describes, to some extent, the actual work of student teaching. Part Three 
gives consideration to the larger administrative problems" (pp. ix-x). In the 
first part the author presents the historical background of student teaching and 

* Arthur Raymond Mead, Stndeni-Teachin^. Richmond, Virginia: John¬ 

son Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. xxu-l-a92. S3.00. 
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the different concepts underlying it. He discusses the nature and determination 
of outcomes, the value and need of sUidetit teaching, the psychology of learning, 
and the ethics of student teaching. The second part is devoted to a discussion 
of the activities engaged in by the student teacher and the problems that he 
meets. In the third part, Professor'Mead discusses the v/ork of the supervisors 
and the directors of student teaching. He points out and discusses the adminis¬ 
trative problems encountered. These are concerned with the methods of selec¬ 
tion of student teachers, the amount and kind of student participation, the 
evaluation of student teaching, the function of laboratory schools, their staffs, 
buildings, types of organization, and legal status. He closes the book witli a 
chapter entitled, "A Short Venture in Utopia/^ in which he gives the ideal solu¬ 
tion to the problems involved in this phase of education. 

The book represents a comprehensive treatment of the subject of student 
teaching from the point of view of the supervisor, the teacher, the student teach¬ 
er, and the administrator. It is replete with data gathered from many sources. 
It summarizes much of the printed information available and discusses in detail 
some of the most important methods of administering student teaching as they 
are actually utilized in normal schools and colleges of education. The weakest 
feature of the book is its tables. While most of the tables are exceedingly im¬ 
portant, their value is impaired by the fact that many have no captions. This 
omission is to be regretted, for the book is well written and well organized and 
makes an important contribution to the literature of education. 

It is felt that this volume has attained Us aim by assisting in "bridging the 
g3.p between theory and practice^' (p. 4.). It should prove of value to all those 
interested in the problems of student teaching. 

Lee 0, Gabeeu 


The relation between intelligence and achievement ,—^Since the early days of the 
testing movement the relation between intelligence and achievement has been 
studied repeatedly from many diverse angles, As measures of achievement, 
some of th^e studies have employed promotion records or age-grade status; 
others, teachers* marks; and still others, the scores on educational tests. A 
recent book* reports an unusually comprehensive investigation of the problem 
in that it concerns itself with all these indexes of accomplishment in school work. 

The content of the book is presented in four parts. Part I, which is intro¬ 
ductory in Liature, contains a brief statement of the author's theory of educa¬ 
tion, a short discussion of the nature and measurement of iiiteUigence and of 
achievement, and a summary of related investigations. Part II reports the sta¬ 
tistical phases of the study aud includes a chapter in which the results are sum- 

^ Charles W. St. John, EducaHoml Achievement in Relation to Intelligence as Shown 
by Teachers^ Marks, Rromotiom^ and Scores in Standard Tests in Certain Eleinoitary 
Grades, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard Umversity Press, 1030. Pp. xiY-l-22D, 
$3-so- 
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ina.nzed and interpreted, Part III ia devoted to a presentation of case studies 
which were included in the investigation, and Part lY, consisting of a single 
chapter, presents a summary of the results and interpretations of the study 
together with a discussion of the general problem of adapting the schools to 
individual differences among pupils. 

Some idea of the nature and scope of the Investigation may be gathered from 
the following facts. The author employed records covering a four-year period 
for approximately one thousand boys and girls, about 80 per cent of whom were 
in the first grade at the beginning of the period. The records included the fol¬ 
lowing data for each pupil; a composite intelligence quotient based on the re¬ 
sults of several group and individual tests, standardized test scores in reading 
and arithmetic, teachers’ yearly marks in all subjects of study and in conduct 
and effort, and records of promotion and failure for the period studied. In addi¬ 
tion to the statistical treatment of these many forms of data, case studies of 
eight selected piipiJs were also imdertaken. 

The outstanding characteristic of this investigation is the great care with 
which the statistical phase was apparently carried out. It is evident that the 
investigator was aware of the many difhculties and sources of error encountered 
in a study of this type, and he is to be commended for the careful consideration 
which he gave to the limitations of his data. The results of the work, which are 
presented in great detail, are in general similar to those cf earlier studies with 
the exception that interesting additional facts are revealed relative to sex dif¬ 
ferences. Although the findings are for the most part not new, they serve Lo 
re-emphasize the fact that there is frequently a discrepancy between the intel- 
Jigence and the achievement of given pupiJs and tliat there is urgent need for 
studying the resulting problems. 

The statistical part of this study does not, of course, throw much light 
on the causes of the conditions found, and unfortunately the case studies also 
have little to contribute in this connection. The number of pupils studied in aJi 
analytical way was too small, and the method employed did not in most cases 
give a penetrating insight into the basic causes of discrepancy between intelli¬ 
gence and achievement, What is needed is a method of analysis applied to a 
sufiicient number of appropriate cases for the purpose of explaining the causes 
of certain relations found in the statistical part of the study, 

The book should prove to be valuable, particularly to the student who wishes 
to familiarize himself with the problems, techniques, and results of studies m 
' the field concerned. The investigation is very comprehensive, and it confirms 
the results of those which had already been made. The study itself, therefore, 
together with the summary of related works and an excellent bibliograpliy which 
is provided, should make the book interesting for the uninitiated reader. 

Edwabd F. roraioPF 


University of Illinois 
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V- A new arithmeiic for primary grades. —^Simplicity characterizes a new two^ 
volume series of elementary arithmetic.* *'The text is addressed to the pupil in 
language he can read and understand’^ (p. iii); yet tliere is but slight appeal to 
his imagination, and the verbal problems are so brief that much of the juice of 
human interest is squeezed out. 

There 13 almost no evidence of attempt to correlate arithmetic with such 
other subjects as history, geography, and science. 

The authors have succeeded in pruning away ^'obsolete topics and seldom- 
used numbers,” though some readers of these books will think they have clipped 
too closely. The circle, for example, is omitted, and the learner has almost no 
training in appreciation of die long numbers that he will meet in this ”new 
day” in the newspaper, in. magazines, and in statistical reports. Graphs, how¬ 
ever, are well presented and ate given considerable space. The various units of 
both volumes seem to be fairty well proportioned. 

The authors say in the Preface of the first book: ”In the third grade all the 
understandings and skills are so basic that differentiation of learning must be 
in rate alone” (p, v). One wonders whether this statement is supported by 
factual evidence, In the first part of the book a great deal of emphasis is placed 
on speed, In the first fifteen pages there appear a total of a dozen such terms 
as ^^quickly,” “fast,” “as fast as you can,” “in 2 minutes.” Emphasis on speed 
is made at the very stage when its damage is doubtless the greatest, and this 
emphasis decreases farther on in the books, 

Great stress is laid on checking, whereby die pupil finds his own errors and 
conects tliem, but small emphasis is placed on preventing errors and on the ne- 
cessityof an attitude of accuracy. However^ in these respects the authors are 
in step with most other recent writers of aridimetic. 

The authors attempt to provide an enriched and somewhat differential 
curriculum for pupils beyond the third grade. They state in the Preface of each 
book: 

But beyond the third grade there must be an enriched cmi'iculum for those who can 
profit bom it. ... . 

In general a practice exercise is not only graded from easy to more diflicult; it is so 
organized that every pupil will acquire the essentials of understanding and skill by do- 
ing the earlier examples and problems, and the quicker pupils may progress to higher 
levels by doing the later examples and problems [p. v]. ' 

The assumption seems to be that the brighter pupil needs more drill than the 
duller. Although there is obviously some increase in difficulty in the verbal 
problems for the more rapid pupils, the range of difficulty is not wide. Rather, 
the brighter pupil is expected to increase his labors much and his reasoning littie. 

Each unit is given thorough treatment before it«is left for another, and there 
ate numerous cumulative drills. There is some very effective material for self¬ 
teaching throughout the books. 

^ Fletcher Durell, Hariy O. Gillett, and Thomas J. Durell, The New Day ArUhmelicst 
Elementary Book, pp. xiv+450; Intermediate Book, pp, xii-h4S2. New York: CharJes 
E. Merrill Co., 1930. 
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The Intermediate Book has an exceptional graphic presentation of the 
meaning of fractions. One wonders why this presentation does not appear in 
the Elexnentaiy Book, in which thirty-four pages are given to fractions. Little 
quick shifting from one learning process to another is called for. Bad exercises 
like 9+3-^4—2 do not appear. The authors seem to have made careful effort 
to avoid confusion in the learner. 

No answers are given in either volume. The pupil is told to add doivn and 
check up. The subtractive method of subtraction is suggested throughout, 
though samples of the addition method appear. The teacher is wisely advised 
to stick to one method. The basic multiplication and division facts up to nine 
are taught together and with them the meaning of + + etc. Short division is 
taught before long division. As a rule, the authors are quite in fashion except 
that they cut more from the garment and use fewer trimmings and less cloth 
than most makers of textbooks in arithmetic. 

The mechanical makeup of the books is of high grade. Although a suiprising- 
ly large amount of material has been crowded into the thousand pages, the gen¬ 
eral appearance and legibility are good. 

Those who prefer the two-volume plan of presenting elementary number 
work will find many highly commendable features in the IVeiti Day ArU/melics, 

Gaueiy C. Myers 

Cleveland College of Western Reserve UNiVEnsiT^ 


A lively and engaging biography for pupils in the upper elmmtary grades ,— 
The biographical approach to American history in the intermediate grades is 
rapidly passing. The bulk of tlie historical material adapted to pupils in the 
grades that has appeared during the past few years is not presented in biographi¬ 
cal form. Other approaches—such as the chronological, topical, and unit— 
have been used by the producers of this new material, This fact does not mean, 
however, that the utilization of lively and engaging biographies in connection 
with the teaching of history in the upper elementary grades is to be frowned 
upon. It Jneans; rather, that this type of material is gradually being put to the 
kind of use to which it is best adapted, namely, that of suppleiiUMiling the 
straight historical material existing in textbook form. An excellent piece of 
supplementary material of a biographical nature has recently appeared.' In the 
matters of stylo, arrangement, size, and general attractiveness this book, to¬ 
gether with its predecessor George Rogers Clark^ is highly satisfactory for the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Ill A. Lincoln Mr. Lockridge recounts in Jangnage adapted to pupils in the 
upper grades the outstanding landmarks in the life of this great American. 
■TCentiickyDays,'' 'Tji Early Indiana/' 'TIoosier School Days/' “The Pioneer 
Home/' and “In Young Illinois" ate the titles of the early chapters. Lincoln the 

^ Ross F. Lockridge, A. Lincoln. Yonkers-on-Hudson/New York: World Jlook Co., 
1930, Pp, xiv-l-32o. $1.40. 
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politician, the lawyer, the emancipator, the commander, and the man of the 
ages is vividly portrayed in other chapters. Emphasis throughout the book is 
placed on the human aspects of Lincoln's life. Mr, Lockridge wants his young 
readers to know Lincoln, personally, 

R, M. Trvon 
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Cbucational anb ^bitorial Comment 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The annual University of Chicago Dinner in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will be held at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, 
Michigan, at six o’clock on the evening of Wednesday, February 
25 ) 1931 - 

Tickets, at the rate of $2.50 each, may be secured from Dean 
W. S. Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago. 

GRADUATE WORK IN THE TEACHERS* COLLEGES 

One of the striking educational changes in this country in recent 
years has been the rapid development of the normal school into the 
teachers’ college. More recently a number of these institutions have 
undertaken to give graduate work, and others seem to be on the 
point of undertaking such a program. 

Teachers’ colleges should move in the direction of graduate work 
with a great deal of caution. There Is grave danger of premature 
entrance into the graduate field, and this danger the teachers’ col¬ 
leges should avoid. The fact has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
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the scientific training of the faculties of most of these institutions 
is inadequate to support high-grade graduate work. To employ a 
staff qualified by training and experience to give instruction on the 
graduate level would entail an expenditure which few of these 
institutions are at present justified in making. After all, the first 
obligation of the teachers' colleges to students and to the public 
is that they give high-grade undergraduate instruction, Premature 
entrance into the graduate field will result in the dissipation of re¬ 
sources and energy and in inferiqr work at all levels. 

Before the teachers' colleges attempt to enter the field of graduate 
work, the members of the staffs should undergo a period of intensive 
training to prepare them to do independent work in the field of 
education. This training might very well be obtained by making 
intensive studies of the school systems of the territory served by the 
colleges. When the members of the faculties of the teachers' colleges 
have made such studies successfully and have learned how to formu¬ 
late their results independently^ the colleges will then be in a much 
better position to enter the graduate field. 

THE MAYOR ANU THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 

The mayor of Chicago has devised a scheme whereby he proposes 
to stimulate business and to relieve unemployment. At first the 
mayor's plan had all the appearances of a lottery, It was so adjudged 
by the federal authorities, and the use of the mails in furthering the 
scheme was denied, although the decision was later reversed. 

When the mayor first proposed his scheme, he undertook to draw 
the children of the public schools into it by having them distribute 
certain literature to their parents. Superintendent Bogan, however, 
very properly refused to become a party to the mayor's plan or to 
permit the school children to participate in it. By refusing the 
mayor's request, Mr. Bogan, it seems, has incurred the mayor's dis¬ 
pleasure. The mayor found other means of distributing the handbills 
to the school children, which contained the following statement: 

This is the only request I have ever made of him [Supei'intendent Bogan] 
since I agreed to his appointment to his high office, and I will never make an¬ 
other request of him for his answer xehsing me indicates he is heartless and has 
a head filled with impractical ideas—as he insists on saving your spiritual todies 
even if your physical bodies starve to death while he is doing so, 
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After the spectacle of the McAndrew trials it was hoped that the 
mayor would leave the administration of the public schools in the 
hands of those to whom the law and public policy intrust it. In 
general he seems to have done so. Clearly, however, he still regards 
the schools as the proper agencies for the promotion of his own 
achemcs. Chicago is fortunate to have a superintendent of schools 
who has the courage to stand between the schools and improper 
influences, even though those influences may emanate from the 
office of the mayor himself. 

There is one statement in the mayor's handbill which calls for 
special comment. The mayor states that he agreed to Superin¬ 
tendent Bogan^s appointment to his high ofhce. Such a statement 
reveals an utter lack of imdcrsbanding of the law and of certain 
elementary principles of public policy. After the mayor appoints the 
members of the board of education, legally he has no more authority 
over their conduct of the public schools than does any other citizen 
of Chicago. This fact he should know and be guided by. The courts 
have repeatedly and uniformly held that the public schools are state 
and not municipal institutions. The members of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation of Chicago are state officers representing the state in the ad¬ 
ministration of an important state function. They are in no sense 
municipal officers. 

The administration of the public schools in Chicago and in many 
other cities calls sharp attention to the fact that there is need for a 
clear understanding of the relation of the school board to the munfei- 
pal authorities. Over and over again boards of education, which in 
the contemplation of the law are supposed to be independent of 
.municipal authorities, permit those authorities to control matters 
over which they have no legal control. If such a condition persists, 
the only remedy will be for the state to refuse to employ municipal 
authorities for the performance of any school fuucdons. 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION 

The planning committee of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, which convened in Washington on Novem¬ 
ber 19,193a, had organized the work of the conference in to four main 
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sections, Section I dealt with Medical Service^ Section II with Pub¬ 
lic Health Service and Administration, Section III with Education 
and Training, and Section IV with the Handicapped. Within each 
section numerous committees and subcommittees attacked specific 
problems, For some fifteen months more than twelve hundred mem¬ 
bers of the conference had been assembling information with regard to 
practically every aspect of child welfare and development. The vari¬ 
ous sections and committees submitted their reports, which, when 
summarized, filled a volume of more than six hundred pages, Before 
adjourning, the conference agreed upon nineteen standards for the 
physical, mental, moral, social, and economic protection of the 
American child. A continuing committee is to be appointed to give 
further consideration to the principles and policies upon which the 
conference could reach no agreement. Each of the four sections will 
continue to evaluate the materials which have been assembled and 
will later publish such facts as it has been able to establish, together 
with its findings and recommendations, 

The significance of the conference does not lie in any specific 
action taken at Washington. What the conference did was to direct 
attention in a dramatic way to the problems which surround the 
development of the youth of the nation. More significant still is the 
fact that there has been amassed a body of scientific information 
which should prove to be of exceedingly great value. The publica¬ 
tion of the full committee reports will be awaited with interest, 

special provision eor the gutted child 
The following statement was published in the United Slates Daily. 

The education of gifted cliiUreu constitutes a special problem In the United 
States -which should be met by extending educational facilities to meet their 
peculiar needs, the committee on special cl^lsses pointed out in a report to the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

There are now in. the country 1,500,000 children in the gifted class, of whom 
only 4,000 are receiving special education, according to information made avaiP 
able at the central office of the White House Conference, Interior Building. 
Further information made available on this group follows. 

A gifted child, according to the committee findings, is one who possesses ex¬ 
ceptionally good mtelligencB and deviates fiom the average to such an extent 
that he requires special education in order to make the most of his possibilities. 
The gifted are those who rate an intelligence quotient of and above. 
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Special classes for gifted children have been established in forty large cities. 
These classes are of two types: first, that calculated to make for rapid progress; 
second, that designed for enrichment. 

Those classes which stress enrichment provide for greater informality and 
utmost freedom in guiding the pupils, Chairs replace desks^ and the general 
curriculum is modified to allow for considerable reading and a wide choice in 
fulfilling the special talents the children display. 

Cities differ as to the age of the pupil and his school grade in starting the 
segregation from the average pupils. The practice of segregation ranges from 
the second half of the first grade to the junior high school. The trend, it is point¬ 
ed out, is in the direction of early segregation. 

The importance of calling public attention to the special education of the 
gifted is stressed in the report. The public should be awakened to the fact that 
inattention to the gifted results in a loss to the community of wasted talents on 
the one hand and abuse of capacity on the other. Many gifted individuals arc 
found in penitentiaries, while others are not contributing to society because they 
lack training to use their potential intelligence to best advantage. 

To create a greater public interest in this problem of education, it is suggested 
that the commissioner of education and the National Education Association be 
asked to promote its consideration through those in charge of education, 


EDUCATION OE THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The following statement was published in the United States Daily. 

Approximately 6,000,000 children in the United States are suffering from 
malnutrition in addition to more than 3,000,000 children in the elementary 
schools who suffer from physical handicaps requiring special treatment and 
training, the chairman of the committee on special classes, Charles S, Derry, 
declared in a report to the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro¬ 
tection. 

The committee finds^ according to information made available at the office 
of the conference, Department of the Interior, that there is a surprisingly large 
number of handicapped children of every type who need special education and 
a comparatively small number who are receiving it. 

While much is being clone iii special cases to remove or reduce the handicap, 
little is being done to discover and develop special aptitudes, it was stated. 

Special educational provisions for the handicapped are recommended by the 
committee as a means of coping with the problc^m. 

Eurther information made available follows. 

Among the children enrolled in the schools of the nation, 3^2,000 have tuber¬ 
culosis, and 850,000 others are suspicious cases. Approximately 1,000,000 school 
children have w'eak or damaged hearts, and, of this number, 375 »oQo have seri¬ 
ous organic heart disease. Children of this group, including those suffering from 
epilepsy, constitute the group described ns being of lowered vitality, 
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Special classes have been set up in large cities to deal with this group. 
perience shows the possibility of educating the child of lowered vitality. The 
educational program is correlated with the health program. In cities of 10,000 
population and above there are 40,000 children enrolled in open-air schools and 
classes. 

Little provision has been made for the special treatment of children of low¬ 
ered vitality in their training and instruction. 

To combat the situation, early detection and early treatment are necessary. 
A special class should be organized in every school system where there are ten 
or more children of lowered vitality. Technically trained teachers are needed, 
Vocational guidance and prevocational training are needed. !RIore attention 
should be given the subject by the public generally. It needs to think of the 
handicapped individuals in terms of their ability rather than in terms of their 
disability. 

The crippled children have introduced problems for solution. There are more 
than 300,000 crippled children in the United States. Of these at least 100,000 
need special education. Careful surveys of them are necessary in each locality 
because they are unevenly distributed. 

In the treatment of cripples sixteen states authorize or require local school 
districts to establish special classes, eleven provide state aid, and uiue provide 
supervision in the state department. Progressive legislation of this kind and 
that referring to bedside teaching in hospitals and convalescent homes for 
cripples should be indorsed and extended. 

Children suffering from defective speech constitute another group handi¬ 
capped in their educational training. Among the total school enrolment, more 
than i,ocxD,Qoo children between the ages of five and eighteen are so defective 
in speecli that they require remedial treatment and training. 

At present less than 60,000 children so handicapped receive necessary cor¬ 
rective treatment and training. Little attention is given the problem outside of 
large cities. The committee finds that there is a real need for extending the work 
of speech correction to every unit of the school system of the country. 

In its study of the handicapped who present special cases for training, the 
committee sets forth outstanding needs in respect to the treatment of the blind, 
deaf, and hard of hearing, More Braille classes are recommended to meet the 
problem of blindness and a trained staff to detect early abilities of the blind in 
order to guide them in the proper vocational training. 

Standardized intelligence and educational testa for use with children who are 
deaf and hard of hearing are needed. About sixty cities today teach lip-reading 
outside of special schools and classes for the deaf. Lip-reading instruction should 
be extended to all hard-oLhearing pupils. 

The committee calls for a wider study of the handicapped generally and the 
enactment of legislation to extend the facilities of special training to them more 
generally. 
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MAKING AVAILABLE THE MATERIALS AND METHODS OE 
THE LABORATORY SCHOOLS 

The University of Chicago has begun a new series of publications 
under the title ^^Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago.^’ The purpose of the new series is to make avail¬ 
able materials which will indicate the character of the work done in 
the Laboratory Schools with respect to methods and materials of 
instruction. 

The first number of the series deals with the elementary-school 
library and is published under the title A Library Jor the Intermediate 
Grades, In this monograph Evangeline Colburn, teacher-librarian 
in the Elementary School of the University of Chicago, gives an 
account of the methods she has employed to stimulate and to guide 
the voluntary reading of pupils in the intermediate grades. The 
monograph also includes an annotated list of books representing the 
most frequent choice of pupils in the voluntary-rccadiiig period. The 
books in this list are classified in five main sections as follows: "His-' 
tory, Geography, and TraveV^; "Science, Arts, and Invention"; 
"Fairy and Fanciful Tales"; "Poetry"; and "Stories of All Kinds." 
Each book listed is described in some detail with respect to content 
and with respect to its appeal to pupils of the various grades. It is 
further indicated whether a book on this list appears also in certain 
earlier lists of children's books. The earlier lists used were Graded 
List of Books for Children, prepared by the Elementary School 
Library Committee of the National Education Association; Chil¬ 
dren's Reading, by Terman and Lima; and the Winnelka Graded Book 
Lisij by Wasliburne and Vogel. 

An analysis of the library records reveals some interesting facts 
with respect to the reading interests of pupils. The most significant 
of these facts are as follows: 

1. There is a wider variation between the choices of sexes tliaii of grades. 
Many girls read boys^ books; few boys read girJs' books. 

2. Titles containing the words “mystery," “secret,” etc., are sought by botli 
boys and girls excepting in such titles as PoH/s Secret^ which boys will reject. 

3. Titles suggestive of girls are miially shunned by boys. 

4. Interest in animal life is common to bath boys and girls. 

5. Boys read more from the field of science than do girls. This applies par¬ 
ticularly to invention, construction, etc. 
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6. There is comparatively little reading of poetry and plays. The fourth' 
grade girls choose poetry more frequently than do other children, Fifth-grade 
boys and girls make use oj books of poems in connection with their classroom 
work, but there is not a lasting interest in thetri, 

7. Factual material is read extensively by both boys and girls of all three 
grades, and there is evidence that they would read more if it were available in 
wed-written and attractive form suitable for juvenile readers, 

8. There is evidence that interests are aroused in history, geography, and 
science classes which influence children's reading. In general, girls are more 
responsive to these interests than are boys, 

Some children are slow to respond to induced interests. An example of such 
a case is that of a fifth-grade girl who sought every available book about stars 
and read with great interest on that subject which had been presented in science 
the previous year. She commented on the fact that she had learned about stars 
the year before but had not then felt interested in reading about them. 

p. Children of all three grades show considerable interest in reading biog¬ 
raphy. More biography would be read it more were suitably Written. Dur¬ 
ing the months of March and April in 1924, 262 biographies were read by the 
sixth-grade classes. This made an average of about three for each child. 

10, The chief elements of interest in fiction-reading are animal life, activities 
of children, and adventure, During a period of three months, 31 per cent of all 
the books read by one Grade IV were books from the '^Twin Series" by Lucy 
Fitch Ferkins—books which deal with the activities and adventures of children 
of various countries. Twenty per cent of the books read during the same period 
were animal stories, many of which were those by Thornton W. Burgess. 

During the same period, 27.9 per cent of the fifth-grade readings were ani¬ 
mal stories. 

11. Realistic stories are in greater demand even in the fourth grade than, are 
fairy tales. Some children, however, who have not had wide reading experience 
indulge to some extent in reading these tales. These statements apply also to 
children in the upper grades. 

12, Some children enjoy re-reading their books. The tendency to do this is 
more marked in the fourtli grade than in higher grades. 

13. The average child in these grades shows considerable breadth of inter¬ 
ests. A few have highly specialized interests, as one sixth-grade boy who has 
always confined his reading as closely as possible to various aspects of natural 
science. 

14, Sustained interes t in some subjects is prominent with some children, An 
example of this is a fourth-grade girl who is interested in, Holland and the Dutch, 
She wants to read everything available on these subjects. Her case parallels 
that of a sixth-grade girl who was absorbed in the study of India and exhausted 
the sources of the library on that subject. 

15. There is a strong preference manifested for long selections, for entire 
books rather than collections of stories. 
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16. Many of the older books are among the most popular with the children, 
such as the Alcott books, Toby Tyler, Black Beauiy^ Beautiful Joe^ and others 
which were probably read by their parents. On the other hand, there is much 
demand for the new; for stories of the World War, aviation, camping tales, etc. 

17. There is not as much use made of the periodicals supplied as might be 
expected of boys and girls of these ages. This is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
many of the children have access to them in their own hojnes. Popular Mecha-n-- 
ics, Child Life, the Ammcan Boy, and SL Nicholas are used more than others. 

Through responses to a questionnaire pertaining to their home reading, it was 
found last spring that with few exceptions all of these children read regularly 
at least one periodical. The titles appearing most frequently were Child Life, 
St. Nicholas, Nature Magazine, Aiuericau Boy, Popular Mechanics, 

Among the titles read occasionally were several adult magaz-incs which arc 
found in the average American home, such as The AnteHcm, Ladies* Home 
Journal, and others of similar nature. 

The qnestionnaiae fiirtlier revealed that all of tlie childreJi read parts of a 
daily, or Sunday, paper. Some have regular access to two or more, The parts 
most frequently read were the comic sections, or "funnies,'* and the front page, 

18. Difficulty of style or of vocabulary seldom, prevents a child from reading 
about the things in which he is keenly interested, Scotch and negro dialect are 
the two outstanding exceptions. 

19. There is gradual improvement in both quality and quantity of reading 
done by these children. This improvement cannot well be attributed entirely 
to opportunity for wide reading, lor the influence of the teachers, indirect though 
it may be, is effective, 

2O1 There is evidence that the social development of some children influences 
the quality of their reading. They acquire new interests and wish to share tlie 
experiences of tlieir friends, and so choose books which they hear talked about. 
The reading of stories of sports often accompanies social development in boys. 

21, Factors which seem to determine children's choices of material arc 
chiefly: interest, both natural and induced; recommendations of friends; recom¬ 
mendations of parents; titles; physical makeitp of the book, This last item does 
not have much weight with some children, who are too experienced in reading 
to judge a book by its appearance, Many show a strong preference for extra- 
sized type and for well-illustrated books. The frontispiece seems to be an 
important criterion with many. 

New books attract, but so do the older ones. Many have been rebound; and 
old bindings or second bindings are indicative of the popularity of those books, 
and so they frequently influence children's choice, 

22, Interest in reading gro^vs in a reading environment of this sort. Earnest¬ 
ness of purpose is always evident. Children from other schools have been ad¬ 
mitted who have shown no desire to read at first but who within a short Lime 
have become adapted to the situation and have given evidence of keen enjoy¬ 
ment in the activity< 
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Study of the children's reading records reveals great breadth of interest in 
individuals as well as in groups. Their interests in general correspond with those 
of other boys and girls, as set forth by investigators in this field. 

ARE THE SCHOOLS NEGLECTING THE EUNDAMENTALS? 

Frequently the charge is made that the schools are gWiTig their 
attention to nonessentials to the neglect of the fundamental 
subjects. Those who make such charges usually direct attention to 
the excellence of the schools of a generation ago as compared with 
the schools of today. Despite the fact that the boys and girls of 
today learn hundreds of things about which boys and girls a genera¬ 
tion ago knew nothing, all well-documented comparisons reveal that 
the modern schools succeed in teaching the three much more 
efiectively than they have ever been taught before. 

To those who may be inclined to doubt the truth of the foregoing 
statement a booklet entitled Examinations S&beniy-five Years Ago 
and Today (Yoiikers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1930) will prove illuminating, It is written by Louis J. Fish, educa¬ 
tional statistician of the Boston public schools. In 1929 Mr. Fish 
gave to certain pupils in the Boston schools an examination which 
had been given' as an entrance examination to the high school in 
1853. He reports the following conclusions'. 

r. In 1853 twenty pupils took tlie examination for entrance to high school. 
Eighteen were passed as qualified. 

In 1929 two hundred pupils (twenty each from ten different sections of the 
city) took the same examination under as nearly the same conditions as it was 
possible to make them. All were passed as qualified by the standards of 1853. 

2. The candidates of 1S53 had elected to pursue academic or classical courses. 
That was all the high school had to offer. They had been selected and drilled 
along such narrow lines as would, if possible, make their admission certain, 

The candidate of 1929 had already made a choice of vocational, technical, or 
college-preparatory instruction; The selection was based on scholarship—not 
on the candidate's decision to attend high school, No special training for the 
examination was given. 

3. In 1853 the examinations were given at the end of nine pre-high-school 
grades, and in 1929 the same examinations were given to pupils who had not 
completed eight grades of prediigh-school study, 

4. The pupils of 1853 were trained with a concentrated program in only a 
very limited field of subjects. 

The pupils of 1929 were trained in a curriculum far richer than that of 1853. 
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5. .... the candidates of 1853 made an average of 16.2 mistakes. (Per¬ 
centages not given in 1853) Median 14.5. 

The candidates of 1929 made an average of 8.9 mistakes, (Computed as in 
16^3) Median 8,9, 

6. In 1853 the average number of mistakes by subjects was ns follows: 
arithmetic, 5,4] grammar, 6.5; geography, 4,4, 

In 1929 the average number of mistakes by subjects was as follows: aritt 
metic, 1,6; grammar, 3.1; geography, 4.2, 

7. Direct comparison of the results of former examinations given to present- 
day pupils can rarely be made bec*ause of the few instances where both the 
examination and the results are given. 

8. The results of this comparison indicate clearly the superiority of the pu¬ 
pils of today and of the training which those pupils are given in the fimda- 
mentals. 

9. Despite the changes in purpose, procedure, and aubject matter, the com¬ 
parison would indicate that the child of today possesses a mental equipment at 
the end of eight grades of pre-higlnschool training suiTicieiit to enable him to 
excel, as judged by tlie narrow factual examinntiom given at the end of nine 
grades in 1853. 

10. While formal grammar is not emphasized so much as formerly, the 
present-day pupils were mote successful in the examination tlian were the 
Candidates of 1853. 

11. Placement geography, so important a part of the curriculum in 1853, 
is today stressed only moderately in our schools. The 1929 pupils, however, 
still excelled by a narrow margin in this subject. 

12. In arithmetic the present-day pupil found little dlihculty with the 1853 
examination. The extraordinary stunts in the fundamental processes as required 
show that formerly the pupils were drilled with a great deal of emphasis on the 
systematic use of numbers. 

The pupil today is required to have a familiarity with practical examples 
which suggest but do hot name the arithmetical operations. Nevertheless, the 
pupils of today excelled in this subject also. 

13. Asa general rule the boys of the present day excelled in the examination. 
One hundred twelve girls and eighty-eight boys took the examination. The girls 
averaged 9.6 mistakes. The average for the boys was 7.9. 

14. In arithmetic the boys had an average of 1.5 errors, while the girls' 
average was 1.8 errors. In grammar the boys had an average of 3 errors, and 
the girls had an average of 3.2. In geography the boys had an average of 3.4, 
and the girls had an average of 4.7. 

15. From the tabulaledfigures it appears that the boys did uniformly better 
in all three subjects. Contrary to expectations, there was only a small diHercnce 
in arithmetic. Traditionally, nt least, the boys had been expected to excel in 
this subject by a comfortable margin, In grammar there was very little varia¬ 
tion between the result obtained by the boys and that obtained by the girls. 
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The largest disparity appeared in geography, where the. average lor tlie boys 
was much better than that of the girls. 

16. The pupils of 1559 were trained with a curriculum far richer than that of 
1853. The power gained through this added enrichment has given results as 
shown in this examination which the narrow curriculum of 1853 did not give. 

17. Trained under the broader curriculum, with minds awakened along its 
varied lines, the pupils of today reveal themselves in this instance as more ac¬ 
curate and better skilled in the specific knowledge of the narrow curriculum than 
did the pupils who were trained chiefly in the three R*s seventy-five years ago. 

18. It would appear that the problem-solving and problem-finding points of 
view, so emphasized in the educational procedure of the present day^ result in 
the development of initiative and independence which surpass that developed 
by the intensive drill and memory work of former years. The boys and girls of 
today are better able to meet the test of a new situation because they are better 
trained in marshaling the facts on which accurate thinking is based. . . . - 

19. A comparison of the average number of errors for each of the ten schools 
in 1929 with the average of the 1853 group . , . , discloses some interesting 
facts. In none of the ten schools was the average number of errors in arithmetic 
even half as great as the average number of errors of the 1853 group. In none 
of the ten schools is the average number of errors in grammar as great as for the 
1S53 group, and in only three of the schools is it more than half as great. In 
four of the schools the average number of errors in geography is greater than 
the average number of the 1853 group. In no school is the average number of 
total errors as great as for the 1853 group, and in only two schools is it more 
than three-fourths as great 

PUBLICATIONS 03 ? THE UNITED STATES OEEICE OP EDUCATION 

The United States Office of Education makes the following an¬ 
nouncement. 

Five new bulletins and one pamphlet of the Office of Education are in process 
of publication and will be available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., within the coming month. 

Teachers^ Guide to Child Development^ a manual for kindergarten and primary 
teachers, makes available to the nation's teachers the major part of the recom¬ 
mendations of the California curriculum commission. As Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 26, 1930, it is being published simultaneously with the California 
publication. It suggests activity programs for all types of schools within the 
kindergarten-primary range. The bulletin replaces Bulletin No. 16, ipig, which 
is now out of print. 

The library division of the Office of Education has compiled a Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Education^ which will be released as Bulletin 

No. 23, 1930. This comprises 275 pages of references to research in all fields of 
education. It is the third of the annual printed publications of educational 
research. 
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Housing and Equipping the Washington Child Research Center^ Pamphlet No. 
131 gives co^c^ete examples of the costs, equipment, and other factors entering 
into tho estahlishment of & research-type nursery school. 

A list of all accredited high schools in the United States will be made 
available in the Office of Education EiiUetin No. 24, 1930J Accredited Secondary 
Schools, 

The first study of an educational system of a foreign country issued by the 
Office of Education since 1922 will appear upon the delivery by the public 
printer of Bulletin No. 17, 1930, Secondary Education in Norway^ by Gabriel E. 
Loftfield, Mount Vernon Junior College, Mount Vernon, Washington. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Bulletin No. 28, 1930, gives a r6suinfi 
of statistics and information related to this group of institutions for the year 
ending June 30, 1929. 

THE USE OP EXPEIOMENTAL SCHOOLS IN 
CURRICULUM REVISION 

In a bulletin bearing the title Curriculum Revision and Develop¬ 
ment in Houston, Texas {1^24-30), Superintendent Oberholtzer de¬ 
scribes in some detail the principles and methods of curriculum re¬ 
vision which are being employed in that city. Of special interest is 
the attempt to evaluate changes by the establishment of a number 
of curriculum schools in which the new curriculums will be taught. 
The plan calls also for a number of control schools which wiU serve 
to check the results of proposed changes. In this way it is hoped to 
place curriculum construction on a more objective and scientific 
basis. The following statement is quoted from the bulletin. 

In the following pages is presented a tentative plan of the organization and 
set-up (together with a brief discussion) of a group of curriculum schools opened 
in September, 1929, els a part of the city system of schools in Houston. 

The general plan of these proposed schools wcis presented by the superin¬ 
tendent, in the spring of 1929, to the Board of Education of the Houston Inde¬ 
pendent School District for appraisal and approval. After thorough discussion 
as to the advantages of having such a group of schools function as a part of the 
city school system, els set forth by the superintendent in his recommendations, 
the Board of Education approved the plan and authorized the installation o-f 
such schools. 

In a public-school system there are certain factors which condition the prog¬ 
ress as well as the type of work that may be carried on. Experimentation for 
the sake of pure research is rarely justifiable in a public school. It is therefore 
evident that curriculum schools in a public-school system must observe with 
propriety the weal of the general good reduced to a practical method of pro¬ 
cedure in all attempts to create a new or improved order. For this reason, these 
curriculum schools are conducted in such manner as to constitute no radical dc- 
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parture from customary practice in the Houston, schools, but vary only to the 
extent that such, ptactice may be readily utilized by the rest of the city schools 
in the primary purpose of the curriculum schools. Facing limitations that are 
legal, such as state-adopted textbooks, a required course of study by subjects, 
as well as such limitations as are generally present in a large corps of teachers, 
some of whom are well trained, others with limited training, and added to these 
the further limitations of equipment and accommodations, and the appropriate 
means for educating the general public, these curriculum schools must be de¬ 
veloped ill such a way as to be of greatest service to the entire school interests 
of the city. Therefore, these schools must interest themselves first of all in im¬ 
provements which can be practically applied in public-school situations, con¬ 
sisting essentiglly of more progressive and serviceable curriculums and more 
efficient methods of teaching. 

In so fax as these limitations permit and as the functions of these schools are 
enhanced, the use of scientific methods and procedures of promise are being 
used. 

The purposes, then, of the curriculum schools are essentially to (est^ cvalnalc^ 
a^praise^ and validate the present practices of the Houston schools in the light 
of best scientific study and practice and imke such adapiaiim as will most 
effectively meet the needs of the Houston schools for maximum improvement; 
and to revise or constn^ct new curriculums for Houston, guided by the same 
principles used for scrutinizing its own practice, and to prepare for installa¬ 
tion in the other city schools in order that best practice may be used to supple¬ 
ment and improve teaching methods and results in Houston, 

The curriculum schools of Houston are those schools so designated by the 
superintendent in accordance with the policy approved by the board of educa¬ 
tion. They are conducted as regular schools of the city, serving a regular terri¬ 
torial district and subject to such regulations as apply generally to all schools. 

The purpose of auch schools is to function jointly and iiitegratedly with the 
regular schools of the city, with such additional service as the specialized work 
may necessitate. 

The general control of such schools is the same as that of other city scliools, 
subject to such variations as may be directed by the superintendent of schools. 

The general policy is the same as that of other city schools, subject to such 
variations as the superintendent may direct or as may be determined by the 
General Cabinet and approved by the superintendent, All variations affecting 
general policy are approved by the superintendent and board of education. 

The general administration of such schools is the same as that of the regular 
schools of the city, but certain supplemental or advisory committees may be 
formed, subject to the general rules and regulations governing all schools, In 
general, there is little change necessary, but the function of organization and 
administration is used as a means and not as an end and, as such, is flexible 
enough to meet the needs for achievement of the educational objectives of such 
schools. Administration is considered as that activity which has for its function 
the putting into operation of the full program of the school in its complete rela- 
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tioj] to ijistmctioji; Gurriculum production, and complemenlary activities, In 
this respect ^e principal is cpmplptdy responsible for Che eiTiciency of ail school 
activities fii so far as adequate means are provided. Furthermore, the principal 
is in direct;charge of supervision of such schools, of specialized activities as well as 
general supervision. Special supervision, however, may be added as needs arise, 

! ;! i^^Ihsfruction is carried on in much the same way as in the regular schools, the 
teacher being the responsible fligent for the schools, directing teaching of the 
: Ghndreh, both within and without the classroom, in accordance with the adopted 
• polipies of the board of education and superintendent. This general statement 
of policy, however, is not interpreted to define a particular metliod or to restrict 
that freedom in teaching necessary to attain the end for which such instruction 
ia given, as set forth by the general or specific objectives of the school. 

Research la being used as the agency for obtaining objective information, for 
appraisal of values, and for determining policy and procedure where such a 
method is practical, In general, the problcma of research arise from situations 
in the schools of Houston. . * . . 

A group of schools selected from the regular schools of Houston are designated 
as checking schools. These schools function in the regular way, using the stall 
already assigned and the regular curriculum provided for all the schools, There 
has been set up the necessary relationship between these schools to nminlain 
full co-operative e/Iort in tlie functions assigned, The chief function of these 
schools, in addition to regular functions, is to serve as check schools in such 
matters as articulation, evaluation,, validation of procedures and practices os 
related to all schools of the city. Such schools are paired with curriculum schools 
in accordance with the assigned functions of the curriculmn schools and the 
potential ability 0/ the checking school to function in the particular field. The 
specific relationship and functions of these checking schools will become more 
definitely defined as the work of the curriculum schools progresses. 

A guide to the study of the OREGON TRAIL 
The United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 27, 1930, en¬ 
titled Noles on the Oregon Trails contains extracts from a large num¬ 
ber of writers who describe various aspects of the migration which 
began one hundred years ago when the first wagon train left St. 
Louis for Oregon. The bulletin was prepared especially to assist 
teachers who plan to commemorate the anniversary of the covered 
wagon, but it should prove of interest to all teachers of social sci¬ 
ences. An extended bibliography on the western movement is in¬ 
cluded and should prove particularly valuable to teachers. From the 
extracts in the bulletin the teacher may determine which books 
should be added to the library or borrowed for temporary use. 
Through the courtesy of the Interlibrary Loan Service, any book 
listed may be borrowed from the Library of Congress. 



PROCEDURES EFFECTIVE IN IMPROVING PUPILS 
OF POOR READING ABILITY IN REGULAR 
READING CLASSES 


GEORGIA DAVIS 

Assistant Siiperinkcndent of Sdiools, ^Richmond, Indmna 


One of the objectives to be realized in the elementary school is 
mastery of the fundamentals. The ability to read well is one of the 
important fundamentals. While many pupils are able to read effec¬ 
tively when they reach the low-fourth grade, not all pupils in the 
fourth grade are able to read as well as they should, and special 
classes for the poor readers are necessary. 

An. experiment was conducted in Ridimond) Indiana, during the 
school year 1929--30 in order to determine how many poor readers 
there were in the intermediate grades and to what extent they could 
he taught to read. It was proposed (i) to discover the pupils in 
Grades IV-Vl whose reading abilities were below their grade level, 
(3) to organize the work in reading in sudi a way as to provide spe¬ 
cial help for the poor readers in the regular class period and in a 
short remedial class period, (3) to determine tlie class procedures to 
be used with these pupils, (4) to continue the remedial instruction 
from October i, 1929, to May i, 1930, and (5) to check results care¬ 
fully to determine the progress made. 

Discoi}ering the pu;pUs whose feadifig ability was below their grade 
level .—On September 18 and 19,1929, all intermediate-grade pupils 
in the Richmond schools were given the Gates Silent Reading Test, 
Types A and C, Form 2. Table I shows the number of pupils taking 
the tests on both types and the class medians expressed in reading 
grades. On Type A the median for every grade except the low fourth 
equaled or exceeded the standard set by the maker of the test, and 
on Type C the median for every grade equaled or exceeded the 
standard, This statement, however, should not be taken to mean 
that every pupil passed the test with a reading grade equaling or 
exceeding the standard for the school grade in which he was working. 
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Table II shows tlie number and percentage of papils who failed to 
make the reading-grade levels that they should have made. A study 
of this table shows (i) that 663J or 51 per cent, of the 1,292 pupils 

TABLE I 

Number of Pupils in Grades IV-VI Wuo Took Gates Silent 
Reading Test, Types A and C, in September, 1929, the Stand- 
AiLD Reading Ghades on the Test, and the Median Reading 
Grade Attained by the Pdeils in Each Grade Tested 


Ghade 

NuUDEa OF 

ruriLs 

Standakd 

Reading 

Ghadk 

Median Heading Grade 
Attained by Pupils 
Tested 

Type A 

Type C 

Low-fourth. 

2QO 

4.0 

3-9 

4.2 

Iligh-foiirth,.. 

190 

4.5 

45 

4.5 

Low-fi(tli. 

243 

5.0 

S-o 

5-5 

IliBh-fiftli. 

1S6 

5.5 

5.5 

O.s 

Lovr-sixtli. 

246 

6.0 

6,0 

7.0 

HigK-sixtK. 

137 

6.5 ' 

7.5 

7.5 

AU grades.. 

1,292 









TABLE II 

Ndmder and Percentage of Pupils in Grades IV-VI Who Fell 
BELOW Their Grade Levels in Septemiier, 1929, on 
Gates Silent Reading Test, Types A and C 


Geade 

Pupils delow 
Grade Level on 
Type A Only 

Pupils below 
Grade Level on 
Type C Only 

Pupils below 
Grade Level on 
Both Types 

Number 

Per Cent 

Kunilcr 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Low-fourth. 

53 

18 

17 

6 

gB 

34 

Iligh-fovirth. 

35 

18 

17 

9 

51 

37 

Low-filth. 

SI 

21 

12 

5 

56 

23 

IliRh-iimi.... 

34 

18 

13 

7 

SO 

27 

Low-sixth.... 

52 

31 

5 

2 

54 

22 

I'ligh-sixtli....... 

17 

12 

5 

4 

43 

31 

AU grades,... 

242 1 

19 

69 

5 

352 

27 


taking both tests failed to make reading grades corresponding to 
their school grades in one or both types and (2) that a greater per¬ 
centage failed on Type A only than failed on Type C only. If 
the reading ability of every intermediate-grade pupil was to be im- 
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proved until he could secure the proper reading grade on these tests^ 
663 pupils would need remedial work in reading. 

Discovering and classifying the reading difficulties of the ;pupils .— 
In order that the program of remedial work should yield maximum 
results, it was necessary to determine why the pupils were unable 
to make satisfactory scores on the tests. The causes could not be 
determined by a study of the results alone since the results showed 
only right and wrong answers and did not show the difl&cuUies under 
which the children were working. In order to determine the exact 
difliculty of each pupil as nearly as possibloj the teachers conducted 

TABLE III 

NuinjEii or Pupils in Gbades IV-VI Who Were 
Studied Individually To Determine . 

Reading Djpwculties 

Grade 

Low-fourth,,, -.... 

High-fourth.... 

Low-fifth.. 

Pligh-fifth. 

Low-sixth........ 

High-sixth.. 

Total. . . 572 

informal tests with the pupils whose reading grades were below the 
standard. The pupils were asked to read aloud material which pu¬ 
pils of their age and grade should be able to read. The pupils read 
selections of different types^ such as literature, history, geography, 
and nature-study. As the children read, the teacher noted the dif¬ 
ficulties encountered. Informal tests in silent reading were also con¬ 
ducted to determine how well the pupils got the meaning from a 
selection. Table III shows the number of pupils in each grade who 
were thus given individual study. After the reading was completed, 
the difficulties of each pupil were listed under his name. The follow¬ 
ing are samples of the records made, 

Harold Jones 

1. Knows few words at sight, 

2. Does not attempt to pronounce words which he does not recognize, 

3. Roads aloud by words. 

4. Does not compiehend what he reads. 


Number 
ol P upils 

137 

S4 

103 

S4 

103 

61 
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Dale Smitie 

, Reads orally very vvdl. 

Misses many questions on material read silently. 

able IV gives the number and percentage of pupils encountering 
1 of thirteen types of difficulty, A study of Table IV shows that 
ide variety of difficulties was encountered and that some difli- 
ies were more common than others. If every pupil was to receive 
i in attacking his particular disability in reading, it was necessary 
ecognize and provide for help on eadi difficulty. Because of the 
it variety of difficulties and the large number of children, the 
ilem was to organize groups that took recognition of the needs 
he individuals within the groups, 

'lanning the rcaiing period and the period far remedial work. —In 
intermediate grades in Richmond, forty-five minutes a day are 
511 to reading. This amount of time does not include that spent 
iading geography, history, language, arithmetic, or nature-study 
erlal in these grades. The last thirty minutes of the school day 
5 t aside for individual instruction, The teachers have this time 
ake care of particular problems in their departments. The read- 
teacher cannot use this period every day; at the most, she has 
nore than one or two days a week, for the teachers in other de- 
:ments must have their share of the time. Therefore, a teacher of 
ling in the intermediate grades has forty-five minutes every day 
; one half-hour period a week to take care of the reading work of 
good, average, and poor readers. 

t was clear that all remedial work could not be done in one half- 
r period a week. Consequently, it was necessary to plan the regu- 
reading period so that all groups of pupils would be served ac- 
ling to their reading needs. In order to do this, a teacher must 
ip her class carefully, An illustration will make this clear. One 
i-fifth-grade class consisted of forty pupils. Of the forty, eight 
e definitely in need of remedial instruction that would help them 
;ain ability to unlock words, that would build up a body of sight 
ds, and that would help tliem to group the words correctly in 
ling. Of the remaining thirty-two pupils, fen were in need of in- 
Lction that would help them to get the thought from the printed 
e, Twenty-two pupils read with ability equal to the standard of 
r grade. At the beginning of the experiment, the teacher divided 
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the forty pupils into three groups; Group i contained the twenty- 
two pupils who needed no remedial instruction; Group 2, the ten 
pupils who needed instruction in thought-getting; Group 3, the eight 
pupils who needed remedial instruction of the three types mentioned. 
Having thus grouped the pupils, the teacher was able to serve every 
pupil in her class. After four weeks’ time, Group 2 was able to use the 
material used by Group i, and the teacher then had but two groups. 

The weekly half-hour period was used by the teachers of reading 
to instruct pupils who were especially in need of help. In this group 
might be found pupils from the low-fourth to the high-sixtli grades. 

A special effort was made to help the pupils in such a way as to in¬ 
crease tlie satisfaction derived from their regular reading period. 
Pupils were anxious to attend tlie weekly halMiour classes in which 
remedial instruction was given. 

The organization of the groups having been perfected, the next 
step was the determination of the actual classroom procedures for 
helping the pupils to overcome their particular reading difficulties. 
An outline of teaching procedures was made to lit each difficulty, 
A search was made through the literature bearing on remedial v^ork 
in reading, and the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National So¬ 
ciety for the Study of Education' was especially helpful. Many of 
the references given at the ends of the chapters in tlie yearbook were 
valuable. The teadiers also contributed their experiences with vari¬ 
ous methods and devices. The outline for the teachers^ use was then 
prepared and was used throughout the year. Additions were made to 
the outline during the year, and some suggested procedures were 
dropped when they were found to be ineffective. In May, 1930, the 
suggestions were brought together, and the following revised outline 
was made, which gives the list of classroom procedures that were 
used by the teachers in helping pupils to overcome particular reading 
difficulties. 

Suggestions for Helping Pupils To Enlarge 
Their Sight Vocabularies 

I. Conduct drills every day on the words that pupils do not know, The^l 
words can be collected during the oral- and silent-reading periods. The wor^ 

'Reporl of the National Conmittec on Reading. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of th^ 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1. UlooTnington, Illinois; Public ' 
Srhool Piiblisliiniz Co.. I02<. 
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should be placed in phrases for drill. As far as possible, all drill should be coii- 
ducLed with emphasis oa the content, 

2. Give much easy reading in whicli the unfamiliar words occur, 

3. Vary the position of words and phrases in content by devising new stories 
in which the troublesome words are found. These stories can be written on the 
blackboard or on tlie hectograph. 

4. Encourage each pupil to keep a list of common words with which he has 
had trouble and to go over the list from time to time in his leisure periods. 

5. Encourage pupils to make a word a sight word after they have unlocked 
tlic word in study* 

Suggestions tor Helping Pupils To Improve Comprehension 

r, Read nothing except for the thought. 

2. Vary assignjnents to fit the objectives sought. 

3. Check the pupils^ work daily to be sure that they are getting the thought. 

4. Give lessons to correct tlie errors discovered in the daily checking hi order 
that the pupils may know which of their answers are right and in order that they 
may learn how to verify answers by reading the text, 

5. Conduct lessons in which the pupils are taught to interpret questions 

asking 'Vhen,’^ and 'hvho.*' 

6. Conduct lessons in which the technique of doing tlie work of an assign** 
merit is explained to the pupils. Lessons in technique should always be given 
before pupDs are asked to do the work mdependenQy, 

7. A progress sheet showing the improvement made by individual pupils 
Stimulates and encourages greater effort. 

8. Make a study of the work of the pupils in geography, history, arithmetic, 
and science to determine to what extent their ability in thought-get ting is affect- 

' ing their success or failure in these subjects. 

g. Help individual pupils during the study periods. 

10. As far os possible, use material dealing with current topics. 

11. Always provide a motive for oral reading. Pupils may read aloud to the 
group the most amusing, the most exciting, ox the most pathetic part of a story. 

Suggestions for Helping Pupils To Phrase Correctly 

1. Provide much simple reading so that the pupils will not interrupt the 
phrasing by stumbling over unknown words. 

2. Give examples of reading by phrases. Allowing pupils to read with you 
helps them to learn rhytlimical eye-movement, 

3. After the pupils have been convinced that they should see the words in 
groups, give much simple material to be read silently in a given time. The read¬ 
ing of such material should always be checked for thought-getting, 

4. Do not approve reading that does not sound like talking, Dramatization 
in connection with the reading will help to secure naturalness, 
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5. Provide daily drill in reading phrases, and encourage Llic pupils to read 
as much as possible in one glance, 

6 . Show pupils how punctuation marks may be used to help them in phrasing. 

Suggestions tor Helping Pupils To Unlock 
Unfamiliar Words 

1. Conduct lessons in which pupils arc shown the best ways of determining 
the pronunciation of words. Oral lessons may be given to a group, or suggestions 
may be given to individuals when they ask about words in their silent study. 
Some suggestions are: (a) In a polysyllabic word search for the largest known 
whole, (fi) Pit the word into the context, (c) Expect certain words because they 
should fit into the context, (d) Recognize an unknown word by means of its 
likeness to a known word, (c) Go through a word, and pick out tlie known pho¬ 
netic elements, 

2. Enconrage pupils to make attempts to pronounce unfamiliar words rather 
than to pass them over or to ask for help. Often pupils do not do as much as 
they can because they lack the courage. 

3. Hold pupils responsible for the words they have unlocked, A pupil should 
]iot need to unlociL a word more than once. 

4. Conduct drill on the phonetic elements of which pupils do not have com¬ 
mand. This drill should always be in content, 

5. Use the dictionary to verify a pronunciation which a pupil thinks is cor¬ 
rect. Before a word is found in the dictionary, the pupil should lio-ve some no¬ 
tion as to its pronunciation. 

6 . Learning the meaning of words must accompany the Iciuning ol their 
pronunciation, 

7. Study prefixes and siiflixcs. 

8. Study the relations of words, and show that various words contnin the same 
elements, for example, "telegraph’' and '^phonograph.'* 

Suggestions tor Helping Pupils To Give 
Attention to Punctuation* 

1. Give pupils practice in reading short sentences from the board or from 
books, and insist that they give attention to the punctuation in order to make 
the meaning clear, 

2, Conduct leasons dealing with the commoner marks of punctuation, and 
bring out their meaning and use, 

3. Before they read aloud, allow pupils to read silently all work that is to be 
read orally. 

4, Show pupils how a change of punctuation may change the meaning of a 
sentence. Pupils like to hunt for examples and read them to the class. 

‘ Giving attention to punctuation is closely allied to correct phrasing, and sugges¬ 
tions given for improving phrasing may also he used in the work on punctuation. It 
is Lo be remembered that not all pauses arc designated by commas or periods. 
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Suggestions i-or Helping Pupils To Overcome 
tre Habit on? Repeating 

1. Allow pupils to read over all material before asking tbem to read it aloud, 
They will then have some notion of what is coming. 

2. Encourage the pupils to force themselves to go on. If a pupil stiunbles, 
allow him to stop a second or two to calm himself, but do not allow him to 
repeat, 

3. Allow pupils to read short paragraphs more than once in order to convince 
themselves that they can read without repeating. 

4. Read aloud with a pupil, and insist that he read with you and go on at 
any cost, 

5. Give practice in phrasing. 

6. Read a short paragraph yourself to show pupils how it sounds when well 
read. 

Suggestions tor Helping Pupils To Read RArroLY 

1. Encourage pupils to read across the page as rapidly as possible. 

2. Conduct lessons in wliicli pupils read for thought wdth a time limit. 

3. Conduct lessons in reading phrases. This exercise will promote fast 
reading, 

4. Give pupils opportunity to read much simple material, and test their 
comprehension at the end of the lesson, 

5. Have pupils re-read material against time. This exercise will assist pu¬ 
pils to realize tJiat it is possible for them to read rapidly. 

6. Give pupils different kinds of reading material so that they will learn to 
recognize material that should be read rapidly. 

Suggestions for Helping Pupils To Acquire 
A Liking tor Reading 

1, For leisure reading give pupils simple materials about topics that will in¬ 
terest them, 

2, Keep progress sheets so that the pupils will realize that their ability to 
read is improving, 

3, Give each pupil a list of the particular difficulties which he should attempt 
to overcome. 

4, Whenever possible, allow pupils to read selections to the group, The se¬ 
lections should always be read well, 

5, Go with pupils to the library to select their books so that they will choose 
appropriate books, 

5. Conduct free-activity periods in such a way that pupils will realize that 
reading unlocks interesting subjects. 

7. Make the intraductioii of new books as interesting as possible. 
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Suggestions eqr Helping Putils To Overcome Ha'Dit 
OP Omission or Insertion op Words 

1. Allow pupils to read over oU material before it is read aloud. 

2. When a pupil omits or inserts a word in oral reading, always call his at¬ 
tention to the error. 

3. Encourage the pupils to read with much care until tliey can read a selec¬ 
tion without omitting or inserting words. Care will need to be used that the 
pupils do not substitute the habit of slow word-reading for the habit tJicy are 
trying to overcome. 

4. Read with a pupil, insisting that he keep with you in tlie reading, 

5. Check the pupils’ sight words to be sure that the omission or insertion of 
words is not caused by inability to call common sight words. 

Suggestions por Helping Pupils To Study 
wiTuoux Lip-Movement 

1. Moke deal: to the pupils the effect of Up-movciuent on their success in 
rcading- 

2. Watch the pupils during the study periods. If a pupil is found moving 
his lips when reading silently, call liis attention to the fact. 

3. Encourage pupils to watch themselves. 

4. Allow pupils to put a finger on tlielr Ups from time to time. 

Suggestions tor Helping Pupils To Learn 
T o Keep Their Places 

1, At first allow pupils to use markers. Take tlie markers away as soon as the 
pupils want to try reading without them. 

2, Encourage pupils to move eyes along the line os if they were marching, 
witliout glancing to right or left or up or down. 

3. Give pupils practice in glancing up when they are reading simple material 
and then finding the place again quickly. 

4. Conduct exercises in which pupils read interesting material in a given time, 

Checking the results .—On May 6 and 7, 1930, all iptemrediate- 
grade pupila were given the Gates Silent Reading Test, Types A and 
C, Form i. Tabic V shows the number of pupils taking tests on 
both types and the class medians expressed in reading grades. The 
table shows that every half-grade made higher medians on both 
Types A and C than those set by the maker of the test. 

A further check was needed to determine whether the pupils given 
remedial instruction in reading had gained in reading power. Of the 
663 pupils whose reading abilities were below their grade levels in 
September, 1929, 413 pupils were in the elementary schools at the 
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time the tests were given in May, 1930. These 413 pupils had re¬ 
ceived the remedial instruction described, 

Table VI shows the number and percentage of the 413 pupils 
whose reading grades were below the school grades in which they 

TABLE V 

Number of Pupils in Grades IV-VI Who Took Gates Silent 
Reading Test, Types A and C, in May, 1930, the Standard 
Reading Grade on the Test, and the Median Reading Grade 
Attained by the Pupils in Each Grade Tested 


Gjiade 

Number op 
Pupils 

Standard 

Reading 

Grade 

Median Beading Grade 
Attained dv Pupils 
Tested 

Type A 

Type C 

Low-foiiitli. 


mm 

5-0 

SO 

Higli-iourth..... 

240 


6.0 

6 .S 

Low-fiftli. 

i 8 q 


6-S 

6.5 

High-fifth.. 

220 


7-0 

7.5 

Low-sixth. 

175 

6.S 

7.5 

a,o 

High-sixth. 

237 

mm 

8.0 

8.0 

All gr/idcs. 

1,384 
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TABLE VI 

Number and Percentage op Pupils in Remedial Groups Who 
Eell below Their Grade Levels in May, 1930, on 
Gates Silent Reading Test, Types A and C 


Gbade 

Numder. 
OF Pupils 

Tuphs BELO-vir Grade 
Level on Type A 
Omlv 

Pupils below Geade 
Level on Type C 
Only 

Pupils lelow Grade 
Level on Both 
Types 


Numbur 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

High-foilrtli. 

102 

20 

20 

8 

8 

38 

37 

Low-fifth... 

74 

12 

16 

8 

II 

iB 

24 

High-fifth. 

76 

21 

26 

6 

8 

17 

22 

Low-sixth.... 

78 

18 

23 

4 

S 

15 

19 

High-sixtli. 

83 

IS 

18 

8 

10 

17 

20 

All grades,... 

413 

86 

21 

34 1 

8 

ro5 1 

25 


were working. A study of Table VI shows that, of the 413 intermedi¬ 
ate-grade pupils receiving special help in reading, 188, 0146 per cent, 
had reading grades equal to the grade level in which they were 
working in May, 1930, and that 225, or 54 per cent of these pupils, 
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were still in need o£ improvement if their reading grades were to 
equal those of tlie regular school grades in which they were placed 
in May, 1930. 

An attempt was made to determine whether the 413 pupils had 
made improvements in scores between September, 1929, and May, 
1930, Table VII shows the median improvements in scores by half- 
grades. The National Intelligence Tests^ Scale A, Form i, was used 
to obtain the intelligence quotients of the 413 pupils. The median 
gain of the pupils in each half-grade is greater than the standard 

TATILE VII 


Distribution According to iNTELUciiNCE Quotients of Median Gains in 
Scores on Gates Silent Reading Test, Types A and C, Made dy 413 
Purir.s IN Grades IV-VI Who Received Remedial Instruction 


Rakoi; of IntelliornCe 
Quotients 

Hion-FOUNTn 

Grade 

Low-pirru 

Grade 

Hioii-tiftu 

Grade 

LoW'SKTU 

Grade 

High‘SIXTH 
Grade 

Type 

A 


it| 


Tyne 

A 


Type 

A 

Ty^\ 



61-70. 

I 

H 


3 

4 

4 

0 

5 

B 

S 

71-ap.. 

4 

B 


4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

4 

81-90. 

4 



4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

B 

4 

QI'IIO.-. 

4 

B 


5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

B 

4 

iii-iao. 

S 

B 

6 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

n 

4 

Above 120. 

7 

B 



6 

3 

4 

4 

10 

2 

All pupils_ .... 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

3 

S 

5 

4 

Stundard gnin... * 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


improvement given by the maker of the test. There is some indica¬ 
tion that pupils with high intelligence ratings made greater improve¬ 
ment than pupils with low intelligence ratings; the three highest 
gains are in the highest intelligence range. The amount of improve¬ 
ment varies little from grade to grade. 

An attempt was made to determine whether the pupils who had 
had special help in reading had reading ages equal to or above their 
mental ages as shown by the National Intelligence Tests. Table 
VIII shows that 90 per cent of the 413 pupils who had received 
special help had reading ages equal to, or higher than, their mental 
ages in May, 1930, in the tests on both types. Table IX shows tliat 
10 per cent of the pupils had ages below their mental ages in May, 
1930, in the tests on both types. 
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The following conclusions naay be drawn from the study. (1) The 
use of remedial methods in regular class work—grouping pupils in 
special remedial reading classes according to the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered—whelped the intermediate-grade pupils who were studied to be- 

table vni 

Ntodeii Peece>ixa.ge qf 413 Pupils Receiving Remedial 
Instruction Whose Reading Ages on Gates Silent Reading 
Test, Types A and C, Were Equal to, or Higher than, Their 
Mental Ages in May, 1930 


□bade 

Type A 

TypeC 

Both Tests 

Number 

Fcf Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

High-four til. 

4 

4 

13 

13 

72 

71 

Low-fifth. 

S 

7 

II 

IS 

SO 

6 fl 

High-fifth. 

6 

8 

16 

21 

43 

S 7 

Low-sixth. 

2 

3 

21 

27 

50 

64 

High-sixth. 

4 

5 

20 

24 . 

S 3 

64 

All grades.,,. 

21 

6 

81 

20 

266 

65 


TABLE IX 

Numdeh and Percentage of 413 Pupils Receiving 
Remedial Instruction Whose Reading Ages on 
Gates Silent Reading Test, Types A and C, W:ere 
uELow Mental Aces in May, 1930 


Grade 

Number 

Per Cent 

High-fourth. 


13 

Low-fifth.. 

a 

11 

High-fifth. 

11 

14 

Low'sixth. 

s 

0 

High-sixth>,, *.... 

6 

7 

All grades. 

43 

10 


come more efficient readers, (2) Although the amount of improve¬ 
ment made by the pupils in the remedial group was large, a con¬ 
siderable number of pupils were not reading up to their mental abil¬ 
ity in May, 1930. These pupils were in need of further attention to 
determine^ if possible, the factors which were holding them back. 













THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


C. V. MILLARD 

Superintendent of District Number 5, Dearborn, Michigan 


ORGANIZATION 

There are three steps involved in planning, developing, and pro¬ 
ducing an assembly program, whidi may be described as (i) plan¬ 
ning the program, (2) co-ordinating its activities, and (3) presenting 
the program, The production of an assembly program is a phase of 
the extra-curricuinm program in which tlie student council may par¬ 
ticipate. Tile council may assume a great deal of responsibility by 
being allowed to appoint an assembly committee, which will assist 
in the administration of the assembly program. An organization of 
this kind requires co-operation between the assembly committee, 
the assisting teachers, and the pupils participating. The responsibil¬ 
ity of various individuals and school groups in planning, developing, 
and producing assembly programs is shown in the following outline. 

I. Planning the program 

I. Assembly committee 

a) Pupil members from student council 

b) Principal 

(i) Faculty sponsor 

II. Co-ordinating the program 

1. Principal or faculty sponsor 

2. Home-room teacher 

3. Leader of music 
in. Presenting the program 

1, Home-room teacher 

2, Participating pupils 

3, Assembly committee 

Planning the pfogfain .—^In the type of organization outlined the 
three factors concerned in planning the program arc the principal, 
the faculty representative appointed by the principal as the sponsor 
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of the assembly committee, and the pupils representing the student 
council. The assembly committee should meet at stated intervals 
and should develop the program, tor one semester. After a program 
has been scheduled, it is desirable for the committee to meet to ap- 
prove the program proposed. 

The faculty member of the assembly committee should be ap¬ 
pointed for the entire year or for not less than one semester. In some 
cases the same person may be appointed from year to year. This 
person actually assumes the principal’s responsibility, which may 
be delegated to a teacher who enjoys this type of work and who can 
do it better than the principal. This teacher must have tact, origi¬ 
nality, and executive ability. With these three characteristics and a 
liking for the work, such a person will become an expert in a short 
time. Theoretically, the principal and council, through the assembly 
committee, are responsible for initiating the assembly program. 
However, its success depends upon the skill of the faculty sponsor 
in directing and encouraging the group in the development of as¬ 
sembly programs. 

Co-ordinating the program .—^The co-ordination of the activities 
of the assembly program is the second step in its development. 
The three persons who are responsible for bringing together the 
various parts of the program are the principal, the home-room 
teacher or the teacher of the group presenting the program, and the 
music leader, If the duty of presiding at the presentation of the 
program is shared by pupils and principal, the principal will always 
have a small part in every program if it is nothing more tliaii the 
introduction of the chairman of the day, As music should be a part 
of every program, it is necessary for the music leader to co-operate 
with the principal and the teacher of the group presenting the pro¬ 
gram. Nothing does more to give a program a good beginning than 
the music which is offered. Although the faculty sponsor of the 
assembly committee is not concerned directly with the co-ordina¬ 
tion of the program, she has not released any responsibility for its 
success. She has simply called in the principal, the music leader, 
and the home-room teacher of the group presenting the program for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the various activities of the program to 
be presented. 
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Prcsenling the program ,—For the success of the presentation of a 
program the home-room teaclier and her assigned group are respon¬ 
sible. The faculty sponsor of the assembly committee can do little 
to help the presentation by the group. The assembly committee 
should feel a certain amount of pride in the success of programs* 
Unless this group feels a certain responsibility, the purposes of pupil 
participation in direction and control are not realized and the as¬ 
sembly has not acconcipUshed its full purpose even though partici¬ 
pants and audience benefit to the fullest extent. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

The asseuMy comviiUec. —Wagner states that tlie following duties 
should be performed by the assembly committee. 

1. It should work out a procedure acceptable to theschool as a whole, nmkiug 
it possible lor individuals, organizations, and departments to obtain readily Lbc 
privileges of presenting worthy programs. 

2. It should sLimidatc competition for this privilege, 

3. It should receive requests for this privilege, act upon, and dispose of them 
promptly. 

4. It should initiate and receive suggestions for the improvement of the 
assembly, 

5. It should schedule programs several weeks in advance and place copies of 
programs in the priiicipars ofllce. 

6 . It should censor all programs in due Lime for necessary changes. 

7. It should insure that all pupils are properly prepared for the assembly. 

8. It should see that all assemblies start on time and that they conform to a 
reasonable period, generally forty-five to fifty minutes. 

Q, It should encourage high standards of art, music, ideas, etc., on the part 
of all who are on the program. Parents look to the school for a high standard 
of programs. 

10, It should, like everybody, be led to feel that all its criticisms sliould re¬ 
sult in constructive changes or suggestions, not merely in destructive criticism,' 

Although the duties as described were worked out for a high- 
school committee, they are applicable to a committee organization 
ill an elementary school. 

Length and time of program. —^Wagner believes that it is wise to 
have the assembly program during the first period on Friday. He 
gives the following arguments for this time. 

' M. Channing Wagner, Assembly Program s, pp. 40-41. New York; A. S. IJarncS & 

Co., IQJO. 
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It is the consensus of opinion of many principals that the first period of the 
school day is better than any other because it has the advantage of causing less 
interruption to classroom worJc. than if the program is held during any subse¬ 
quent period. This period also has the additional advantage of enabling the 
school orchestra and others taking part to get ready before school actually be¬ 
gins." 

Ill a study of some forty assembly programs tlie writer found that 
the majorUy were held between the hours of ten and eleven, but 
there is some disagreement in prevalent practices. In many high 
schools there is a tendency to schedule assembly programs during 
the activity period as this arrangement causes no conflict with the 
academic schedule. 

The author experimented with two time schedules for assembly 
programs in an elementary school. One was forty-five minutes and 
the other thirty minutes in length. The final conclusion of the 
teachers concerned was not only that the half-hour period was long 
enough but that it seemed to be an ideal length of time, In order to 
make a half-hour program successfulj it is necessary to eliminate 
routine announcements and to have a well-planned and well-con¬ 
ducted program. One number must follow another without delay 
and without any break in the program which allows the interest to 
lag. The teachers concluded that in a forty-five-minute period it is 
almost impossible to conduct a program which can hold the interest 
of elementary-school pupils from beginning to end. 

Scheduling programs, —^After the assembly committee has been 
organized, its first important duty is to make up the semester 
schedule of assemblies. A few suggestions as to procedure may be 
of sufficient value to include here, 

1. It is advisable to plan programs for an entire semester or term. 

2. Obtain a list of the dates of programs from the principal. 

3. Reserve any dates requested by the principal for special pro¬ 
grams, outside speakers, etc. 

4. Place on the schedule the dates of programs falling near nation¬ 
al holidays, etc. 

5. Notify the teachers who are to assist in the programs, and 
have them hand in general outlines of the programs to be given. 

6. Study the tentative programs, and assign the dates so that the 
schedule will be varied. 

* Ihld.^ p, 26, 
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7 . Notify other teacliers of types of programs wMch arc needed 
at specific times to complete the schedule. 

8 . Secure the approval of the principal. 

9. Post a bulletin giving information to pupils and teachers alike 
as to future programs. If a teacher*s bulletin is used, the entire 
schedule should be included. 


CO-ORDINATING THE PROGRAM 

Preparation of the program ^—^After the schedule has been posted, 
it should be the duty of the faculty sponsor on the assembly com¬ 
mittee to see that a rehearsal of each program is presented. This 
plan may seem a hardship at first, but it insures performances that 
will move swiftly and show the characteristics of well-planned pro¬ 
grams, After the rehearsal has been approved, a detailed program 
should be drawn up and typewritten. Copies should be filed with 
the principal, with the person who acts as chairman of the program, 
and with the faculty sponsor on the assembly committee. 

Content of the prograyn .—^When a teacher and her group plan a 
program, there are certain things to be kept in mind which determine 
its content. The teacher must be acquainted with the values to 
be realized and must remember that three groups of pupils are ex¬ 
pected to receive benefits from the program, namely, those planning 
the program, the audience, and the participants. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the assembly offers a learning situation. The program 
must offer an opportunity for the three groups concerned to practice 
certain desirable habits, This philosophy leads to the conclusion 
that the assembly should not be maintained as an administrative 
device but that its programs should be varied, interesting, and enter¬ 
taining, Practically all programs should grow from the general 
school life, both curricular and extra-curriculuin. With the other 
extra-curriculum activities the assembly should be an agency for 
supplementing the curriculum in bringing about a better realization 
of the objectives of education. 

Responsibility for individual program .—Wagner has discussed the 
assignment of general responsibility for the assembly program as 
follows: 

The genera] responsibility for the assembly program should rest on the pupils 
of the school. Of course, as bead of the school, the principal is, in one sense, 
responsible for everything that goes on within the school and hence is responsible 
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for the assembly, but the students should never get the idea that it is the prin- 
cipaVs business to see that they get an interesting, entertaining, and worth¬ 
while program. The students should feel proud when a good program is given, 
and a poor program should give them a feeling of personal failure. There is only 
one way to give the student thi3 feeling of responsibility, and that is to give him 
responsibility. .... 

Good administration calls for someone to be personally responsible for all 
assembly programs. That is, if a club gives a program, have one person within 
the club responsible for the club's activity as far as that program is concerned. 
By doing this, the principal or director of activities can check upon the work 
that is being done, urge to greater endeavor, and more easily locate failures. 
The sponsor responsible for the program will make a greater effort to prepare 
the most interesting and worth-while program.' 

presenting THE PROGRAM 

Presiding officer ,—Several plans are used in introducing the various 
features of the assembly program. In many schools the principal 
takes entire charge of the program, in others it is handled by the 
principal in co-operation with a pupil, and in still others a pupil 
group takes entire charge. The type o£ organization described in this 
article demands that principal and pupils share in presiding. The 
principal should not be entirely eliminated as he has a certain re¬ 
sponsibility which should not be done away with, especially in the 
elementary school where an unexpected situation might result in a 
need for the principal to assume responsibilities which would em¬ 
barrass a pupil chairman. 

The plan of sharing the duties of the presiding officer between 
principal and pupil is a compromise. The principal introduces the 
pupil chairman and can then be called on in emergencies. As long 
as the program moves according to schedule, the pupil is in charge. 
It also seems advisable for the principal to close each meeting. 
Sometimes a program will close early; and, when no arrangements 
have been made for the use of the remainder of the time, the prin¬ 
cipalis assistance will be welcomed. In the elementary school the 
principal may be regarded as the presiding officer, while a pupil 
member of the group sponsoring the program acts as the chairman 
of the day and introduces the various parts of the program. At the 
end of the program the pupil turns the chair back to the principal. 

* M. Channing Wagner, op. cit,, pp. 31^32. 
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Audience. —Galvin and Walker list the following habits which 
should be developed in the audience. 

1. Listening in order to gain information and enjoyment. 

2. Regarding respectfully ushers and soiighook monitors as oflkcrs of the 
school. 

3. Remaining silent between numbers, so that time is not lost in regaining 
attention. 

4. Sitting quietly during numbers, even though some parts appeal more than 
others. 

5. Quick, economical seating (viz., filling each row, leaving no unoccupied 
seats). 

6. Courteous behavior to teachers and guests (offering programs or yielding 
seals if audUorium is crowded). 

7. Order and neatness (dean floor, scats closed when leaving). 

8. Courteous attention to performera, 

Q. Hearty applause (not too long or rhythmic).* 

The habits listed are those which characterize a respectful audi¬ 
ence. The program should be planned and presented in such a way 
that the pupils will conduct themselves in a mannerly fashion be¬ 
cause they are interested in the program and not because the princi¬ 
pal malres certain requirements. Pupils should be made to realize 
that it will occasionally be necessary to be polite when the program 
does not deserve attention. However, if uninteresting programs arc 
given week after week, good habits will not be developed in the 
audience regardless of rules and regulations governing conduct. 

Parents should be welcomed at every opportunity and especially 
on days when their children are participating in the program. When 
parents arrive, they should be met by auditorium monitors and es¬ 
corted to seats reserved for guests. 

Organnaiion oj the program .—A thirty-niinuLc program which has 
been found to be most successful in an elementary school is composed 
of the following parts. 

Music. Orchestra 

Song. School 

Tlie Lord's Prayer. Scliool 

Introduction of chairman. Principal 

Progiam. Aasigneil group 

Cheers. School 

Song. School or orclicstra 

Dismissal.... Principal 

* Eileen H. Galvin and M. Eugenia Walker, jUscmhlies for Jumor and Senior High 
Sdiookf p. 6 , New York: Professional & Technical Press, 1920. 
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This arrangement allows the group presenting the program from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. The introductory music may be provided 
by the orchestra, which is- likely to be composed of upper^grade 
pupils, and by various grades, who may present group songs or 
instrumental or vocal solos. Unless a music teacher is available, an 
orchestra is impossible, 

Entering the meeting place .—^In an elementary school it is not advis¬ 
able to dismiss pupils from all the rooms at the same time and to allow 
them to congregate freely in large groups outside the auditorium 
doors. Because of the great divergence in the size of the pupils it is ad¬ 
visable to have pupils enter the room in an orderly manner. The traf¬ 
fic from various parts of the building should be routed so that it will 
be equally distributed. Even in a small school, with at least two floors 
and more than one stairway, the traffic should be routed so that 
there will be no congregating outside the auditorium doors. If other 
means cannot be fouiid to provide for immediate and dignified en¬ 
trance to the auditorium, the various rooms should be scheduled 
for dismissal at different times. In a small school in which half the 
school can see the entrance to the auditorium, it will be advisable for 
room monitors to stand in the doorways of their rooms and signal 
their groups when to leave. 

AU doors entering the auditorium should be used. Certain rooms 
should use certain doors both when entering and when leaving the 
auditorium. If a section of the auditorium is permanently assigned 
to each grade, room monitors can conduct their groups to their 
seats without direction from home-room teachers. Auditorium 
monitors may be appointed to assist the room monitors in conduct¬ 
ing pupils to their seats. 

When the pupils leave the auditorium, it will be advisable to have 
children in certain sections leave the room while the others remain 
standing before their seats. This movement is dignified, refined, and 
not too formal. 

Test of a good ossemMy .—^The following points are presented by 
Wagner as a test of a good assembly: 
fl) The joy pupils get in it 

h) The economy of time shown in means and methods employed 
c) The real benefits accruing to pupils from the satisfaction of doing 
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(i) The cKtciit to which the assembly— 

(1) Grows out oI curricular activities and returns tlividcnds 

( 2 ) Explores the various subjcct-mnltcr departments thus revealing higher 
types ol activity, making them desirable and to an extent possible 

c) The evidence of the gradual extension of interest in social service— 

(1) From interests in the whole school— 

( 2 ) To interests in relationships and responsibilities outside the school' 

Galvin and Walker have prepared a similar test which is applica¬ 
ble to elementary schools. 

a) Docs it provide opportunity for the entire group? 

b) Are individual performances creditable? 

c) Do students, properly guided, plan and execute it? 

d) Is the plan unified? 

e) Is the aim of the assembly dear, and is it effectively accomplished? 

/) Arc mechanics carried out properly (viz,, curtain, time, seating, properties, 
lights)? 

g) Do performers and audience recognize the assembly as successful from 
the viewpoint of their interest and enjoyment?’ 

The three phases involved in the development of an assembly 
program have been described as (i) planning the program, (2) co¬ 
ordinating its activities, and (3) presenting the program, In the 
development of a procedure for each phase, which has been described 
in the preceding pages, certain fundamental principles have been 
kept in mind, namely, (i) that the assembly program should {uriiish 
a learning situation to those planning the program, to the audience, 
and to the group participating in the program; (2) that, when the 
values of the assembly program are determined, each of these three 
groups must be considered; (3) that the entire development, to be 
truly worth while, must appeal to the interests of the pupils; and 
(4) that the program should develop from the curriculum and, to a 
degree, should enrich it. 

* M. ChJinning Wagnerj 0 p, cU,^ p. 41* 

" Eileen H, Gulvin and M. EuBcnla Walker, op, ci 7 ., pp. ij-if 



TRANSFER OF LEARNING IN SIMPLE ADDITION 
AND SUBTRACTION. I 
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Modern writers on education describe learning as a decidedly com¬ 
plex process. We are told that learning is in the main specific. 
Transfer does exist, it is acknowledged, but let no one trust that it 
will take place. To be on the safe side, many educators today are 
specifically providing for the teadiing of practically every item of 
subject matter which the learner should possess. In the process of 
addition, therefore, not forty-five simple combinations are taught 
but one hundred. In the teaching of subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and other phases of arithmetic similar practices are fol¬ 
lowed. 

To test whether a child actually learns only the simple number 
combinations which he practices, the experiment described in this 
and a later article was undertaken. The investigation was limited to 
addition and subtraction. 

PROCEDURE OP THE EXPERIMENT 

Purpose—'Yh.t question on which information was sought was: If 
a child practices a given conabination in addition, or subtraction, 
does he in so doing also learn other combinations? Specifically 
stated, the question becomes: Does the learning of a combination 
like 6-1-0 give mastery likewise over a combination such as 8-I-0? 
Does the learning of 10—6 give a child facility also with such a 
combination as 10-4? Still differently expressed, the problem be¬ 
comes: If children receive practice on only a portion of the one hun¬ 
dred addition and one hundred subtraction combinations, will they 
know as many of the total number as if they had practiced all of 
them? 

PupUs .—^Approximately thirteen hundred children in low-second 
grade in Detroit, Fordson, and Hamtramck, Michigan, were in¬ 
volved in the experiment. Approximately an equal number of pupils 
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took part from each of the three school systems. Only the first half 
of the second grade was used because it was desired to study children 
who up to the time of the experiment had had no formal teaching in 
school on the simple number combinations. 

Teaching procedure ,—^The experiment was carried on from Sep¬ 
tember, 1928, to February, 1929, a period of seventeen school weeks. 
Each teacher in the experiment was provided with daily lesson plans 
containing specific directions as to content and method of teaching 
for each day's recitation. The children had no arithmetic books. 
Each teacher was provided with an arithmetic textbook,* from which 
concrete problems and certain teacliing techniques were selected ac¬ 
cording to directions in tlie lesson plans. Whenever this book was 
employed, the teachers adapted the wording to the combinations out¬ 
lined in the lesson plans. 

The experiment was so organized that the classes of some teachers 
were taught all the 100 addition and 100 subtraction combinations, 
200 in all, and the classes of others were taught only 55 combinations 
in each of the two processes, iro in all. A few classes received no 
instruction in formal arithmetic during the last twelve of the seven¬ 
teen weeks; still others received no formal instruction on the com¬ 
binations whatsoever. Again, of the total number of children taught 
arithmetic during the seventeen weeks, some classes during three 
minutes of the dally twenty-minute period were given instruction in 
generalizing groups of combinations. For example, these children 
were led to recognize the law common to zero combinations, they 
noted that combinations appeared in reverse form such as 6-1-7 
7-1-6, and they observed that a combination sudi as 10—6 was inti¬ 
mately related to 6+4, The time which was spent by this group of 
children on the generalizing procedure was spent by the other chil¬ 
dren in drill on the combinations outlined for the day. With this 
exception, all children formally studying arithmetic were taught by 
a similar method. 

Combinaiions left unlaughl .—The one hundred simple addition 
combinations and the one hundred simple subtraction combinations 
are shown on page 361. The forty-five combinations in each process 

• C, L. Tliicle, Irene Saubic, and NcUic Oglesby, My First Number Book Jar Grades 
2 B mid 2 A. Chicago; Rand McNally & Co., 1927. Tp. vL-i-i34. 
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which were not taught to certain groups of children have been 
starred/ 

The combinations which were not taught were not selected at 
random for several reasons. One reason was that corresponding 
combinations in addition and subtraction were taught. As the term 
is here used, a combination in subtraction ''corresponding” to one 
in addition is such that the minuend in the subtraction combination 
equals the sum in the addition combination and the number to be 
subtracted is the same number as the first addend of the addition 
combination. Thus, 9—4 corresponds to 4+5* One of the principal 
reasons for teaching corresponding addition and subtraction facts 
was the desire that the combinations taught in addition should be, 
as nearly as possible, comparable to those taught in subtraction in 
order that better comparisons of the children's achievements in the 
two processes could be made. Another reason for not choosing com¬ 
binations at random was that in the classes using generalization 
consecutive groups of combinations were occasionally presented to¬ 
gether on the blackboard in order to facilitate the process of general¬ 
ization. For example, 8+2, 8+3, 8+4, and 8 + 5 are consecutive 
combinations that were taught, Still another reason for not choos¬ 
ing at random the combinations to be left untaught was the desire 
that the difficulty of the untaught combinations should be equal to, 
if not greater than, that of the combinations which were taught. 
One method of achieving this result was to select the untaught and 
taught combinations so that in the case of addition there were simi¬ 
lar proportions of combinations having the larger addend first and 
the smaller addend first and in subtraction similar proportions with 
the subtrahend smaller and larger than the remainder. 

Another method of assuring that the untaught combinations 
were at least as difficult as the taught combinations was to use the 
findings of Frank L. Clapp/ From the four increasing quarters of 

'It must be remembered throughout the article that some children were in reality 
taught all the combinationa. The word ‘^taught'' will refer to the fifty-live combinations 
in each process taught to all children formally studying arithmetic, and the word ''un¬ 
taught" will refer to the forty-five combinations in each process which were not taught 
to children in certain classes. 

“ Trank L. Clapp, The Number Comhiuotions: Their Relatm DijficuUy and the Fre¬ 
quency of Their Appearance in Text-Books. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, 
No, 2, Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsini 1924. 
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AdIUTION COMUINATJONS 


0+0 

2-Fo* 

4+0* 

6+0 

8+0* 

0+1 

2-1-1* 

4+1 

6+1* 

8-1-1* 

0+2 

2-1-2 

4-1-2 

6+2* 

84-3 

0+3* 

2-1-3 

4+3* 

6+3* 

8+3 

0+4* 

2-1-4* 

4+4 

6+4 

8+4 

°+s* 

2-l-S 

4+S* 

6+5 

8+5 

0+6 

2-1-6 

4+6 

6+6 

8+6* 

0+7* 

2+7 

4+7 

0+7* 

8+7* 

0+8 

2+8 

4+8* 

6-1-8 

8-1-8 

0+9* 

2+9 

4+9 

6+9* 

8+9 

I + O* 

3+0 

S+o* 

7+0* 

9+0 

I+I 

3+1* 

S+i* 

7+1 

9+1 

1 + 2* 

3+2 

S-l-2* 

7+2* 

9+2* 

1+3* 

3+3 

S+3 

7+3 

9+3 

1+4* 

3+4 

5+4 

7+4* 

9+4* 

i+s 

3+S* 

S+5 

7+S* 

9+5* 

1-1-6* 

3+6 

5+6* 

7+0 

9+6 

1-1-7* 

3+7 

S+7 

7+7 

9+7, 

1-1-8 

3+8* 

S+8* 

7+8 

9+8'* 

i-h9 

3-1-9* 

S+9 

7+9* 

9+9 


SUIITIIACTION COIIQINATIOWS 


0 — 0 

2—2* 

4-4* 

6-6 

a-s* 

I—0 

3-2* 

S-4 

7--6* 

® 9-8* 

2 — 0 

4-2 

6-4 

8-6* 

10—8 


5“2 

7-4* 

g—6* 

II—8 

4-0* 

6 - 2 * 

8-4 

10—6 

12-8 

5 - 0 * 

7-2 

9-4* 

ri-6 

13-8 

6^0 

8-2 

10 — 4 

12—6 

14—8* 

7-0* 

g-2 

II-4 

H 

1 

* 

15—a* 

8-0 

10— 2 

12—4* 

14'—6 

16-8 

1 

0 

II — 2 

13-4 

t 5 - 0 * 

17-a 

I-i* 

3-3 

5 - 5 * 

7 - 7 * 

g-9 

2^1 

4 - 3 * 

0-5* 

8-7 

ic—9 

3 ^ 1 * 

5-3 

7-5* 

9-7* 

II—9* 

4—1* 

6-3 

a -5 

10-7 

12—9 

5 - 1 * 

7-3 

9-5 

ir-7’*' 

13-9* 

6—1 

8^3* 

10-5 

12 — 7* 

14-9* 


9-3 

II-S* 

13-7 

15-9 

8-1* 

10—3 

12-5 

14-7 

16—9 

CJ-I 

11-3* 

13-5* 

15-7 

17-9* 

10^ I 

♦ 

1 

Ml 

H -5 

16—7''' 

18 — 9 
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difficulty in Clapp^s list were selected nine, eleven, thirteen, and 
twelve addition combinations, respectively, and twelve, eleven, 
eleven, and eleven subtraction combinations, respectively, which 
were not taught. Of the ninety untaught combinations, forty-seven 
appear in the more difficult half of Clapp’s list and forty-three in the 
less difficult half, 

Periods of experiments —^In comparing the achievements of chil¬ 
dren taught by different procedures, the writer desired to equate 
groups which were equal not only in initial arithmetic ability but also 
in learning power in arithmetic, To secure a measure of the latter 
factor, all classes formally studying aritlimetic were given similar 
instruction during the first five of the seventeen weeks of the exper¬ 
iment. In order that more careful comparisons might be made, all 
children who were taught arithmetic throughout the course of the 
experiment were taught the same fifty-five combinations in addition 
and the same fifty-five in subtraction during the first eleven of the 
seventeen weeks, During the last six weeks the children in certain 
classes merely reviewed these no combinations, while others studied 
the remaining 90 of the 200 addition and subtraction combinations. 
No generalizing procedure was carried on during the initial five 
weeks of the experiment, The children taught by the method of gen¬ 
eralization werf given this instruction from the sixth through the 
seventeenth weeks. Thus, the end of the fifth week marked the 
dose of similar instruction for all pupils formally studying arithme¬ 
tic; at this point the generalization method was begun in certain 
classes and continued through the seventeenth week. The end of the 
eleventh week marked the point of time when all groups formally 
studying arithmetic throughout had covered 55 combinations in 
addition and 55 in subtraction, or no combinations in all; from this 
point on the group studying only no combinations merely reviewed 
these number facts, whereas those who were taught all 200 combina¬ 
tions studied the remaining go number facts in addition and sub¬ 
traction. 

Tests administered .—^Two tests were administered on the first two 
days of the experiment, one on the one hundred addition combina¬ 
tions and another on the one hundred subtraction combinations. 
The addition test was given on the first day and the subtraction test 
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on the second day. These two tests were given three times during 
the remainder of the experiment: first, at the close of the five weeks’ 
period; second, at the end of the eleven weeks’ period; and, third, at 
the close of the seventeen weeks’ period. The order of administering 
the addition and subtraction tests was rotated from one testing pe¬ 
riod to the next. The tests on the combinations were given by the 
flash-card method. Large standard-size cards on whidi the combi¬ 
nations appeared were flashed at the rate of approximately ten a min¬ 
ute while the children wrote their answers on sheets of paper es¬ 
pecially designed for the purpose. Each teacher practiced timing 
herself in flashing tiie combinations before administering the tests. 
All teachers flashed the combinations in a fixed order, which was 
arranged 50 that the untaught combinations appeared in three groups 
of fifteen combinations, one group toward the beginning of the test, 
another toward the middle, and the third toward the end of the test. 
Wlien the papers were corrected, separate scores were tabulated for 
each child on the taught and untaught combinations. The results 
reported in this experiment are based entirely on the scores achieved 
by the pupils on these two tests at the four periods of testing. The 
scores represent the number of combinations known by the pupils. 

Equating groups .—^In order to interpret the results of the experi¬ 
ment, the writer at the close of the experiment equated the groups 
of diildren to be compared by pairing pupils who had similar initial 
arithmetic scores, pupils who had similar gains in arithmetic scores 
over a period of five out of seventeen weeks of arithmetic instruction, 
and pupils who had been taught by similar methods. 

The reason for choosing growth in arithmetic ability over a period 
of five weeks as one of the chief bases for equating groups can be 
made clear by a hypothetical case. If two grovips exhibit similar 
learning curves under similar instruction until a certain point is 
reached, it can be assumed that the groups are equal in the function 
in question. If a variation in the instruction of one group is then in¬ 
troduced which causes the learning curve of that group to rise abnor¬ 
mally, whereas the curve of the group under the unchanged tech¬ 
nique continues to rise normally, it may be assumed that a differ¬ 
ence in scores at any later point on the curve is attributable to the 
entrance of the variation in instruction. Consequently, the groups 
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matched in this experiment were equated so that the learning curves 
during the first five weeks of the experiment were similar. To secure 
similar learning curves, the children's scores in addition and sub¬ 
traction in Test i were added togetlier, and children whose scores 
were witliin a range of ten points out of a possible two hundred 
were paired. The two groups of pupils were also equated on the 
combined scores in Test 2 in a similar manner. 

Since the data from the experiment were to be analyzed to learn 
both the extent of transfer and the effect of the teaching method^ 
the groups of pupils were matched, firsts with reference to whether 
they had studied no or 200 combinations and, second, with refer¬ 
ence to whether they had been taught by a generalization procedure 
or by a method which substituted drill for the generalizing. Two 
hundred and ninety-six pupils who had studied only no combina¬ 
tions were paired with 296 pupils who had studied all 200 combina¬ 
tions. Witliin each of these two groups 138 pupils had been tb.uglit 
by the generalization method and 158 had been taught by the drill 
method, 

Three hundred pupils who had been taught by the generalization 
method were paired with 300 pupils who had been taught by the 
drill method. Within each of these two groups 157 pupils had stud¬ 
ied 110 combinations, and 143 pupils had studied 200 number com¬ 
binations. 

The six hundred pupils in the second grouping included a large 
number of the 592 pupils in the first grouping- In matching the two 
groups, the writer each time used all the records at his disposal and 
paired the pupils in accordance with the two items of teaching tech¬ 
nique to be compared, 

ICESULTS 

The purpose of the investigation was to obtain data on a twofold 
problem: (i) Does mastery over certain taught number combina¬ 
tions give mastery likewise over other untaught combinations? (2) 
Is a method employing a few minutes of generalization daily more 
or less effective in promoting transfer than a method which gives the 
same amount of time to drill? In the remaining part of this article 
data relating only to the first problem will be-presented. Though 
the group taught by the generalization method surpassed the group 
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taught by the drill method, the difference in scores is not statistical¬ 
ly significant. 

The problem of the extent of transfer from taught to untaught 
number combinations was attacked from two angles: (i) a compari¬ 
son of the scores of the children who were taught all 200 combina- 

TADLE I 

Average Scores on Taught and Untaught CbiniiNATioNS in Addition and 
Suhtraction Achieved by Two Matched Groups, One Group Having 
Studied no Comdinations and the OTnisn 200 CoMniNAxioNS 


Combinations 

Avbhage 
S corns IN 
Addition 

PnolaAQLli 
Error op 
Scores in 
Addition 

Avpraok 

SC 0 »E IK 
SuDTHACXrON 

Probable 
Error qw 
Scores iM 
Subtsaction 

Avbraob 
Score in 
Addition and 
Subtraction 

COliDIKED 

no- 

Group 

900 - 

Group 

IIQ- 

Group 

aoo- 

Group 

IIO- 

Group 

200- 

Group 

IlO- 

Group 

aoa- 

Group 

no- 

Crouj) 

200- 

Group 

Test 1: 











Taught. 

5.41 

S.71 

0-34 

0.34 

3.00 

2-73 

0.18 

0.14 

4.21 

4.23 

Untaught. 

4.92 

4.97 

0.31 

0.29 

2,49 

2.37 

0.14 

0.^3 

3.71 

3.87 

Total. 

10.33 

10,66 



5-49 

5.10 



7-92 

7.90 

Test 2: 







Taught. 

22.24 

21.72 

o,S 2 

0.54 

13-74 

14,16 

0.3a 

0,40 

17,98 

17.94 

Untaught. 

t3.6S 

i 3 >o 5 

0.40 

0-47 

11.33 

11.69 

0.34 

0.33 

15.00 

14.87 

Total..... 

40.92 

39.77 



35.07 

23.83 



32,98 

32.81 

Test 3; . 





Taught. 

30.10 

29,64 

0,61 

0.58 

21.56 

20.48 

0.51 

0-49 

25.79 

25-05 

Untaught...... 

24.79 

24.36 

0.50 

0.47 

16.71 

16,44 

0.40 

o.aB 

20.71 

20.39 

Total...... 

S4.89 

54.00 



30.27 

36.92 



46.50 

45-44 

Test 4; 





Taught. 

39 '57 

36.92 

0-57 

0.55 

30.14 

27.70 

0.62 

0.57 

34.93 

32.36 

Untaught. 

32.01 

30.95 

0.48 

0,43 

23-44 

24.50 

0.47 

0.43 

27.79 

27.73 

Total. 

71.38 

67.87 



33.58 

5229 



62,72 

60,09 







tions >vith those of the children who wcie taught only no com¬ 
binations and (2) a comparison of the scores of all children on com¬ 
binations which were taught with the scores of the same children on 
combinations which were untaught. (It wiU be remembered that 
even in the case of the group studying 200 combinations the untaught 
combinations were not studied until the last six weeks.) 

Table I presents the scores of the group which studied only 55 
combinations in eadi of the two processes, or no combinations in all. 
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and those of the group which studied loo combinations in each proc¬ 
ess, or 200 combinations in all. Scores are given for the four tests 
adi'ulnisteTed during the course of the experiment. Test i was given 
at the outset of the investigation, Tests 2 and 3 after intervals of 
five and eleven weeks, respectively, and Test 4 at the close of the 
experiment. Taught^* refers to the scores on the fifty-iive combina¬ 
tions in eacli process which were taught to both groups during the 
course of tune between Test i and Test 3, "'Untaught*' has refer¬ 
ence to the forty-five combinations in each process which were not 
taught to the group studying no combinations and which were 
taught to the group studying 200 combinations only during the time 
elapsing between Test 3 and Test 4. Between Tests 3 and 4 the 
group studying no combinations merely reviewed the no combina¬ 
tions already covered. Table I is read as follows: In Test i 011 the 
55 taught combinations in addition the pupils in the group which 
studied only no combinations achieved an average score of 5.41; 
the pupils in the group which studied 200 combinations made an 
average score of 5.71. The probable error of the scores of the first 
group was 0.34; of the second group, also 0.34. On the 45 untaught 
combinations the pupils in the group studying no combinations 
received an average score of 4.92, while the other group received a 
score of 4,97. The probable error of the scores of the first group was 
0.31; that of the second group, 0.29. On the total 100 combinations in 
addition, the group studying no combinations achieved an average 
score of 10.33, while the group studying 200 combinations made an 
average score of 10.68. Since the latter scores are the exact sum of 
the scores on the taught and the untaught combinations and since 
these in turn represent average scores, no probable errors for these 
scores can be given. The remaining part of the table is to be inter¬ 
preted in a similar manner. 

The two groups represented in Table I should have exhibited 
little or no difference in the average scores in addition and subtrac¬ 
tion combined on Tests i, 2, and 3 because the two groups were 
equated on the basis of their total scores in addition and subtraction 
combined on Tests i and 2. This fact accounts for the similarity of 
their average scores on Test i (7.92 and'7.90) and on Test 2 (32.98 
and 32,81), Since both groups were taught no addition and sub- 
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traction facts until Test 3 was given, there should have been little 
difference in the scores of the two groups even on Test 3. However, 
the average scores on this test (46.50 and 45.44) show a slight in¬ 
equality in favor of the group studying no combinations. It was 
during the interim between Tests 3 and 4 that the group studying the 
200 combinations took up the 90 new combinations. On Test 4 the 
average scares of the two groups in addition and subtraction com¬ 
bined were 62.72 and 60.09, respectively. The group studying no 
combinations maintained its lead. In other words, the children who 
studied only no combinations throughout knew as many number 
facts at tlie close of the experiment as those who were taught all 
200 combinations. 

A comparison of the two groups in addition alone or in subtrac¬ 
tion alone reveals no striking differences other than those which have 
already been pointed out. In order to determine the statistical sig¬ 
nificance of the differences, the following formula^ was applied to the 
differences between the comparable scores of the two groups on the 
four tests in addition and subtraction, 

P.E.i,.-u. = ViP.E.t{.y+{P.KH,y 


It was found that none of the differences in scores is statistically 
significant. 

Since the differentiation in the teaching of the two groups of pu¬ 
pils is to be found particularly in the case of the ninety combinations 
which were taught to one group but not to the other, it might be 
anticipated that the greatest disparity of scores would be found in 
connection with the untaught combinations. However, Table I 
shows that, whereas the scores of the two groups on the tauglit 
combinations differ by as much as 2.57 (in the average score on 
Test 4 in addition and subtraction combined), the scores on the 
untaught combinations differ only by 0.06, The question which nat¬ 
urally comes to mind is: Is tins difference in the scores statistically 
significant, or is it merely caused by chance fluctuations? Table II 
tlirows light oil this question. This table gives the percentages of 
the total average scores on each test represented by the scores 011 the 

* Karl J. Holzinger, Stalutical Methods for Students in EducalioUj pp. 235-37. Bos¬ 
ton: Ginn k Co,, 1928. 
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taught and urLtaught number combinations. Table II is read as fol¬ 
lows: The group studying iio combinations made a total average 
score of 7.92 on Test i. The score on the taught combinations was 
4 . 21 , or S3.2 per cent of the total score; the score on the untaught 
combinations was 3.71^ or 46.8 per cent of the total score. Since 
the total possible score on the taught combinations is .55 and that 

table II 

ScoiLES ou TAUGirr ani> tJutatjght Comutnatioiss in AiiDmon ani> Sub¬ 
traction Combined and Pjshcentage Each Is or Total Scores Achieved 
BY Two Matched Groups, One Group Having Studied no Combinations 
and the Other aoo CoAmiNATioNS 



iio-Ghouf 

aoo-GHOUP 

COHDtNiVTlONS 

Scoi-e 

PcrccjiUgc of 
Total Score 

Score 

Percentage of 
Total Score 

Test I; 





Taught . . 

4.31 

53 - = 


53-5 

Untaught.. 

3.71 

46.8 

3.67 

46.5 

Total . 

7.92 

loo.o 

7.90 

100.0 

Test 2\ . 




Taught.... 

17.98 

54-5 

17-94 

54.7 

Untaught. . ... 

15.00 

• 4 S .5 

14.87 

■ 4 S -3 

Total... . 

32.9® 

Xoo.o 

32.81 1 

loo.o 

Test 3: 



Taught, . , • ... 

25.79 

ss.s 

25. oS 

55-1 

Untnught... 

1 

20.71 

44.s 

20.39 , 

44*9 

Total. .. 

46.50 

100.0 

45.44 

Xoo.o 

Test 4 : 



Taught. 

34.93 

55-7 

32.3^ 

S 3 - 9 ^ 

Untaught. 

27.79 

44-3 

27.73 

46.1* 

Total,. 

62,7a 

100.0 

60,09 

100,0 


*Tlie pcfcenLngcs mnrkcd with an Hatorisk were the only gues found to he slatistlcally gjgnificant. 


on the untaught combinations 45> tlie percentages which might be 
expected by chance aie 55 and 45, respectively. On Test 4 it ivill 
be seen that the percentages for the group studying no combina¬ 
tions are 55.7 and 44.3 and those for the group studying 200 com¬ 
binations are S 3.9 4^‘r. Is the departure from the expected 

Uormality of 55 and 45 per cent, especially in the case of the group 
studying 200 combinations, statistically signiheant or merely caused 
by chance factors? 
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An answer to tlie question in the last paragraph was found by use 
of the following formula for the probable error of observed propor¬ 
tions given by Holzinger.^ 

= .6745^/ff 

When this formula was applied to the data from which the vari¬ 
ous proportions in Table II were derived and when the rule was 
adopted that no differences in the proportions are statistically sig¬ 
nificant if they are not at least four times tlie probable error, it 
was found that only one set of percentages—those in Test 4 for the 
group studying 200 combinations—differed significantly from that 
which could be attributed to chance factors, In other words, al¬ 
though the group studying no combinations achieved scores on the 
total number of combinations as large as those acliieved by the 
group studying 200 combinations, the latter group did slightly better 
on the 90 combinations which had received emphasis m that gioup^ 
whereas the former group did slightly better on the no combina¬ 
tions which had received extra drill in that group. 

Since the percentages of taught and untaught scores in addition 
alone and in subtiaction alone differ very little from tliose which have 
been presented for addition and subtraction combined, separate 
tables ioi the two ptoc^ssos wilt not be Inctuded. 

{To he concluded] 

^/ft/rf.p pp. 248-^0, 



A COUNTY SUPERVISORY CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
IN READING 


GEORGE R, CRESSMAN 

Assistant Superintendent of Schoolsj Chester Coiintyi Pennsylvania 

Chester County, Pennsylvania, its eastern border lying but fifteen 
miles from the city of Philadelphia, presents some rather unusual 
problems with respect to supervision. The teachers under the super¬ 
vision of the comity superintendent and his staff number approxi¬ 
mately (5oo and are distributed over an area of 777 square niiles. 
The schools in which they teach range in size from one-room schools 
(150 in number) to those of 35 rooms. The supervisory arid adminis¬ 
trative force consists of the county superintendent, two assistant 
superintendents, a supervisor of home ecoiiomics, and a supervisor 
of agriculture. The actual wort of field supervision, however, is 
largely iii the hands of the assistant superintendents, and the terri¬ 
tory of the county has been divided in half for that purpose. 

Because of the necessarily infrequent contacts between teachers 
and supervisor it has been found that the campaign type of super¬ 
vision is decidedly the most effective. The usual plan is to empha¬ 
size one major subject and one minor subject each year, the minor 
subject frequently having been the major of the preceding year. 
The county institute, which is held the week before school opens, 
furnishes an excellent opportunity for the teachers and supervisors 
to agree upon the objectives of the work for the year. 

To be effective, supervision must be definite and objective and, 
to a certain extent, measurable. If it does not fulfil these conditions, 
there,will be little opportunity to draw valid conclusions as to the 
success or failure of the work carried on. In the light of these needs, 
Brueckner's Judgment Test of Teaching Skill stands out as an excel¬ 
lent supervisory device. The author of the test says, "The test is 
divided into four parts, consisting of nine descriptions of lessons 
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taught with varying degrees of skilly and arranged in a random order. 
The basis of each of the four sets of descriptions is one of the four 
types of teachers defined by Courtis.'’^ 

The four types of teaching may be briefly described as follows: 

Type I, the compulsion type, presents the “strict disciplinarian/^ 
who uses a formalistic type of teaching in which the pupils “give 
back“ what is learned. Assignments are strictly in terms of the 
textbook, and little use is made of supplementary material. The 
class period, or recitation, is merely a time for testing whether the 
pupils have absorbed the textbook assignment. All activity is domi¬ 
nated by the teacher. 

The teacher-preparation type, Type II, is of a slightly less formal 
nature. The teacher attempts to predigest the lesson. The class is 
under complete control of the teacher at all times. Much use is made 
of the “five formal steps,'’ and considerable drill is carried on for the 
acquisition of knowledge and skill. More variation in answers is al¬ 
lowed, and discipline is somewhat more relaxed than in Type I. 

In Type III, the motivation type, the efforts of the teacher ate 
directed toward securing and holding the children's interest. More 
supplementary material, largely of the teacher’s choice, is used, but 
lessons are still distinctly lessons in subject matter. The relations 
between teacher and pupil are on a friendly basis, and a pseudo¬ 
social situation exists. While subject matter is grouped around 
major topics, the problems are usually set up by the teacher. 

In the purposing type, Type IV, the class work is divided into 
phases. Lessons are set and appraised by the pupils. The class work 
and disciplinary control are almost completely socialized. There is 
little memorization except as a means to a definite end, and question¬ 
ing is seldom used. Rather is there emphasis upon achievement. 
The teacher is accepted as one of the group. "Child centered" de¬ 
scribes the situation fairly well. 

Under each of these four types of teaching the Brueckner test 
describes in random order nine lessons in geography requiring vary¬ 
ing degrees of teaching skill. Standard ratings of large numbers of 
teachers and supervisors are presented. Consequently, if the lessons 

^Uco J. Brueckner, Judgment Test of Teaching Skill. Minneapolis^ Minnesota: 
Educational Test Bureau (University and Fifteenth Avenues, S.E.), 1939. 
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aie used in the order suggested, a highly reliable scale is presented 
for each type of teaching described. 

For the school year 1929-30 reading, both oral and silent, was 
selected as the major subject to be emphasized in the supervisory 
work of the year in the county. For the purpose of developing con¬ 
scious standards in the mind of every teacher, the assistant super¬ 
intendent at the county institute took up the project with the mem¬ 
bers of the teaching force in each district. The Brueckner test was 
introduced and discussed, and some practice was given in rating the 
geography lessons of the compulsion type, The question of develop¬ 
ing similar standards for reading and of constructing a scale was 
discussed, and the group definitely decided to adopt the task as a 
co-operative project for the year. It was explained that, to carry 
out this plan, the supervisor must write up descriptions of the read¬ 
ing lessons observed during his visits, which Would be subsequently 
rated by all members of the group. A preliroinaty evaluation of the 
Tout types of teaching was considered at the meeting, and their 
possible adaptation to the reading project was briefly outlined. 

The specific objectives set up were (i) to raise the general level of 
teaching efiiciency in the subject of reading, both oral and silent, by 
use of the Brueckner test, by (n) setting up general standards of 
methodology acceptable to the group and (J) setting up specific 
standards of skill in the field of oral and silent reading, (2) to con¬ 
struct a scale for the teaching of reading similar to that resulting 
from the Brueckner test when the lessons in geography there pre¬ 
sented are arranged according to the degree of teaching skill re¬ 
quired. Of course, it was understood that in one year only a begin¬ 
ning could be made toward the attaiiitnent of these objectives. 

One of the most important phases of supervision in the county 
is a series of teachers’ meetings which each assistant superintendent 
conducts among his teachers who are not under the close direction 
ol a supervising principal. These meetings are attended by twenty 
to thirty teachers from adjoining districts. An entire afternoon (usu¬ 
ally Friday) is given to a meeting, and the program is announced 
several weeks in advance. These programs are entirely of a pro¬ 
fessional nature, and the activities are planned to contribute toward 
the attainment of the supervisory objectives. All the reading lessons 
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observed by the writer during his early supervisory visits were de¬ 
scribed as impersonally and as accurately as possible, and the de¬ 
scriptions were mimeographed in sufficient quantities for distribu¬ 
tion to all teachers at the early meetings. 

In the meantime a sufficient number of copies of the Bmeckner 
test were purchased to supply eacli teacher with a copy. At the first 
teacliers^ meetings the descriptions of method were gone over care¬ 
fully by the groups, and each of the geography lessons in the test 
was ranked by each teacher. A special attempt was made to make 
the terminology of the four methods part of the vocabulary of each 
teacher so that the discussions during the supervisory visits and at 
subsequent meetings could proceed on common grounds. The de¬ 
scriptions of the reading lessons observed were distributed, and each 
teacher was asked to rate each lesson, first, according to the method¬ 
ology of the Bmeckner test and, second, according to skill. The nine- 
point scale used in rating teaching skill is shown in Table I. About 


TABLE I 


Scale Used for Rating Teaching Skill 


Rat-ing 

Excellent 
Good.... 
Medium, 
Poor . . .. 
Failure. , 


Numbers 

Assigned 

I 

2 , 3 
4 , 5 , <5 
7i8 
9 


ten lessons were presented at the first meeting, care being taken that 
none taught by any of the group present was submitted to that 
group. At this meeting only the majority ratings were recorded, but 
at subsequent meetings individual blanks were used for the purpose. 
The lessons presented were so arranged in the mimeographed de¬ 
scriptions that, for purposes of contrast, good and excellent lessons 
appeared interspersed with the poor ones. 

During the supervisory visits the teachers were anxious to discuss 
their reading lessons in light of the objectives for the year, and there 
seemed to be a very sincere attempt to raise the teaching level. 
However, until the ratings of the earlier lessons were made available, 
a lack of standards was clearly evident. 

Most of the lessons observed during the early visits of the super- 
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visor were of the compulsion type, and many of them evidenced 
poor teaching skill. Here and there, however, the work of a teacher 
with vision stood out far above that of the others. Most of the 
lessons presented in the first group were rated by the teachers as 
poor lessons of the compulsion type. The following descriptions of 
lessons are examples of the contrasting types presented. 

Lesson i. A Reading Lesson in Ghabe III 
TJie children stood in a straight line across the platform and were frequently 
reminded to keep the line straight. Questions on the content of a poem read 
the day before had been studied. A few pupils knew the answers when the 
testing ms carried out by the tcachen 

The reading of the lesson for the day was then gone through with, each child 
reading the complete assignment. The children were told to raise their hands 
when the reader was unable to pronounce a word. 

The reading was, in general, halting, and little interest was slio^yn. Many 
of the children pointed, and no child faced the class as he read. At the end of 
the period a few questions printed in the textbook were asked on the content 
of the matcrinl rend. In inahmg the assignment, the teacher said, '^Take pages 
84, 85, and 86. Write pages 85 and 86, Class excused/' 

Lesson 2. A Reading Lesson in Grade III 
The class came to the front of the room for the lesson, which was ou "The 
Tin Soldier'^ as given in a well-known reader. There was no discussion before 
the reading nor any attempt to motivate the work. 

One pupil reported, "The page is not in my book." The remark was passed 
overj and no remedy was suggested, 

The first child stood up, faced the class, and read, pointing to the words as 
lie did so. The class followed in their books and at the slightest hesitation 
prompted in pronunciation. The process was repeated by the second pupil, the 
teacher also prompting in many cases, Throughout, the reading was mechanical 
and done T\dlh little expression. There was much fuiger-pointing by all pupils. 

At the conclusion of the period the teacher asked a few questions on the 
content, such as "What is tinsel?" "What is a jack-in-the-box?" 

The assignment was as follows: "Next time start at page 53 and read to 

pagers/' 

Lesson 6 . A Reading Lesson in Grade VI 
The class was in a room of about forty children, of whom eighteen formed 
the sixth grade, 

Each child had been reading books of his own selection from the room 
library, An inspection of the reading chart in the rear of the room showed that 
until January i the pupils had read an average of six books each. 
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le Iiook which he was reading each child had selected some portioiij 
age or Lwo or an interesting incident or descriptionj which Jie desired 
the class. This selection had received the approval of the teacherj 
the preceding day-j and had been prepared as an oral reading lesson. 

. child was called upon, he came to the front of the room, faced the 
ill a few sentences gave a setting for the material which he was 
3 ad, This introduction served in most cases to arouse the interest of 
who always closed their books and listened attentively, 
given the setting^ practically every pupil read unusually wellj while 
□£ pupils read almost dramatically, 

jading, during which the eyes were frequently lifted from the book, 
in unusual audience situation, which almost demanded applause, 
vas practically no hesitation or mispronunciation on the part of any 
lers. They had something which they wanted' ho present and wliicli 
)repared, and the class was given aoiiietliing worth listening to. 
half the pupils read during the period, the remainder being reminded 
would have their chance at the next meeting, 

Dmparative rating of these lessons and others of the same 
t some very obvious impressions as to the nature of good 
reading and led to a stimulating discussion of aims, meth- 
materials. 

den the scope o£ the work, the assistant superintendent en- 
3 aid of tlie supervising prinpipals of the county. These men, 
teen in number, meet monthly in the office of the county 
indent. The writer outlined the work to them, early in the 
:ured ratings from some of them on the same lessons pre- 
1 the teachers^ meetings, and urged them to co-operate in 
5ct by sending in descriptions of reading lessons observed in 
n districts. These principals, in general, co-operated splen- 
d made worth-while contributions by supplying descriptions 
;nt types of reading. They were kept familiar with the wort 
: given reports of progress and a final summary of the yearns 

3 . 

descriptions of lessons observed by the assistant superiii- 
were presented at the teachers* meetings until a total of 
an twenty-five had been rated and classified. While many 
sons could have been included in the study, it was felt that 
.s no particular value in presenting a large number of lessons 
impulsion type, such as were observed early in the year. The 
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final ratings given twenty-five lessqns by the teachers are shown in 
Table II. 

The data in this table reveal several significant facts. 

I. The critical judgments of the teachers themselves gave low 
ratings on skill to tlie lessons of the compulsion type which were 
observed early in the year. 

TABLE II 

Numbeh of Teacifehs Giving Various Ratings as to Type of Teaching 
AND Degree of Skill in Ttonxy-five Reading Lessons 
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3. A number of the lessons were difficult to classify as to type, as 
in the case of Lessons 15 and 16. 

4. It was also demonstrated that, in rating most lessons as to 
type, teachers must exercise careful discrimination. Lesson 3, for ex¬ 
ample, was clearly a purposing type until the assignment was 
reached. Then the partial domination of the teacher became evi¬ 
dent and made the classification of the lesson questionable. Early in 
the year it was necessary to call such facts to the attention of the 
teachers, but the power of discrimination grew as the rating pro¬ 
gressed. 

5. The lessons observed during the latter part of the year were 
rated much higher hi skill than those observed earlier in the year. 

Interesting as are the results of the rating, certain other results of 
the project are of greater significance. A strong tendency developed 
toward the use of material of the kind mentioned in the description 
of Lesson 6, which showed that the children were reading different 
books for the purpose of securing a desirable audience situation. 
Many teachers asked for suggestions about available material. 
Others used magazines, books from circulating libraries, the Weekly 
Reader, newspapers, and the like. Because of the recognition of the 
contributions to skilled reading performance which are to be secured 
from a variety of materials, the tendency on the part of teachers of 
the county to recommend for purchase sets of books of the same 
kind diminished greatly. 

Teacliers became conscious of the bad features of some of the 
earlier lessons described. For five or six months the writer did not 
see a child read orally without facing the class; neither did he during 
that time observe an assignment such as is described in Lesson i, 
in which the children were told to “take” certain pages and to 
“write” others. This result came about largely because recognized 
standards of assignment were set up. 

Never had so many teachers asked the writer where they might 
visit in order to see good reading taught. Many went to see the 
teacher of Lesson 6 and came back to their own classrooms and at¬ 
tempted to put into practice there the best things observed. 

The teachers were more than willing to co-operate in the project 
and in most cases were anxious to have their lessons written up and 
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to learn what other teachers thought of them. In one of the letters 
which the writer sent to all his teachers during the year it was sug¬ 
gested that, if any teachers wished to have their reading lessons writ¬ 
ten up and evaluated by the groups, every effort would be made to 
do so. It was also suggested that those who preferred to '^stand off* 
from their own work and to write up a lesson as impersonally as 
possible would find this ptocedure of considerable value. Such de¬ 
scriptions were also rated by the groups and a report made to the 
teachers. While there may be objections to this method of pro¬ 
cedure, it was felt that it is decidedly worth while for a teacher to 
examine her work critically by making a written record. This pro¬ 
cedure is an excellent method of self-evaluation, which is one im¬ 
portant contribution made by the Bruecbier test. 

In the carrying-out of this supervisory project there was a con¬ 
stant attempt to impress on each teacher the necessity of having a 
definite and justifiable purpose for each teaching procedure adopted 
and the necessity of using all the devices and means possible for the 
consummation of the aim. The critical evaluation of a particular 
reading lesson both by a teacher herself and by her associates seems 
to have assisted in the growth of this sense of professional judgment. 

If the growth of teachers in service is to be accepted as a valid 
supervisory objective, the type of activity suggested in this article 
should be worth while. Applied to the field of reading it supplies a 
means of setting up desirable standards and models. It makes it 
possible to show the poor or weak teacher the procedure which the 
good teacher is using and the results secured. The evaluations are 
the more valuable because they are made by the teachers themselves. 
If the plan is used as a rating scheme by supervisors, the results will 
fui:nish a continuing record of the teachers^ growth in method. 

It would be extremely foolish to try to raise the teaching level 
from the compulsion to the purposing type hurriedly. Progress must 
be made at a reasonable rate of speed with the ultimate goal in 
mind. In fact, there are some teachers who probably should never 
attempt the purposing type of teaching. Only a few good purposing 
lessons were developed during the year; yet these resulted in progress 
along a path that leads through ^^teacher-preparation” and ^'motiva¬ 
tion.'' 



LIABILITY OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES FOR THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF RULES CHARACTERIZED 
AS UNREASONABLE BY COURTS 


JAMES W. CAMMACK, Jr, 

State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Numerous cases have arisen concerning the liability of school aU' 
thorities for the enforcement of rules governing the conduct of pu¬ 
pils. Both pupils and parents have sought to hold trustees, super¬ 
intendents, and teachers liable for dillei'ent types of alleged injuries. 
The belief is not uncommon that teachers and trustees are liable 
civilly or criminally for the enforcement of unreasonable rules under 
•which pupils have been punished or suspended from scho ol. In order 
to throw some light on the question of the liability of school authori¬ 
ties for enforcing rules characterized as unreasonable by the courts, 
the writer has canvassed decisions on this point. It is felt that a suf¬ 
ficient number of decisions have been studied to permit certain con¬ 
clusions to be drawn as to the case W on the question. 

GENERAL RULE OE NON-LIABILITY OE OFFICIALS 
FOR MISTAKES IN JUDGMENT 

The great weight of authority holds that officers or persons who 
are called upon to exercise discretion in a quasi-judicial capacity are 
not liable for mistakes in judgment, Courts have almost universally 
held that wilful and malicious intent is necessary before an officer 
can be held liable for his official acts when a mistake has been made. 

One of the first cases on this point was the English case of HarmM 
V. Tappenden and Fifleen Others,^ which was decided in i8oi, The 
court pointed out that this case was one of the first of its kind but 
that it would be wrong to hold an officer liable for a mistake in judg¬ 
ment unless he acted with malice. The rule laid down in the English 
case has been cited by many American courts. In an early New York 
case^ the court said, “It would, in our opinion, be opposed to all the 

‘ Haman v. Tappstiden and Fifteen Others, i East (K.B.) 555- 

^Jenkins and Others v, Waldron, ii Johns. (N.Y.) 114. 
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principles of law, justice and sound policy, to liold that officers, 
called upon to exercise their deliberative judgments, are answerable 
for a mistake in law, either civilly or criminally, when their motives 
are pure, and untainted with fraud or malice/^ 

This rule was first applied in the case of judicial officers, but it 
has since been extended to those acting in a quasi-judicial capacity. 
An Indiana case" sets out clearly the rule of non-liability of officers 
and those called upon to exercise discretion in a quasi-judicial capac¬ 
ity. In applying this rule to school trustees, the court said: 

It is EL wise and salutary rule that'there can be no action maintamed against 
this class of officers where they acted without malice. An honest mistake in 
judgment, either as to their duties under the law or as to the facts submitted to 
tliem, ought not to subject such oflicera to a suit of damages, They may judge 
wrongly, and so may a judicial tribunal, but the party injured can have no cause 
of action when they act in good faith, and in the line of what they believe is 

honestly their duty.It would be a harsh rule that would subject such 

officers to a suit for damages for every mistake they may make in the good- 
faitJi discharge of Uieir official duties. In order to charge a liability, it must be 
averred and proved that such action was taken either wantonly or maliciously; 
that is, from wilful and wicked or corrupt motives. 

Numerous other cases could be cited to show the non-liability 
of officers when called upon to act in a quasi-judicial capacity, but 
these are sufficient. The rule is based on principles of public policy 
because it would be very difficult to induce persons to hold non- 
remunerative offices, or any other offices, if they knew they would 
be held liable for mistakes in judgment honestly made, 

CASES AVHICH HOLD THAT SCHOOL AUTHORITIES ARE NOT 
LIABLE rOR ENFORCING UNREASONABLE RULES 

The rule given in the preceding section has been applied in most 
instances where it has.been alleged that school authorities have acted 
unwisely and wrongfully in making and enforcing rules. However, 
there are a few cases in which the opposite view has been taken; 
reference to these cases will be made in another section of this article. 

There are a iminber of cases concerning the reasonableness of cor¬ 
poral punishment, but that point will not be discussed in this article. 

' Branaman v. Hinkh et al, 139 Ind. 47, 37 N,E. 546. For similar statements of the 
rule see Bhmre v. 104 Ind. 548, 54 Am. Rep, 343; Donahoe v. Richards, 38 Me. 

37Qi 61 Am, Dec, 256; and ChurcfiiU v. Fewkes, 13 III. App. 520. 
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One would expect to find a. gxeat may cases dealing with the point 
in question, but courts have apparently been called upon more often 
to settle questions concerning reasonable punishment and the rea¬ 
sonableness of rules than to determine the question of tort liability 
when unreasonable rules have been enforced. There are not many 
cases directly In point, but the rule of non-liability of school authori¬ 
ties for mistakes in judgment has been adopted by the courts in a 
few instances. 

In the case of DriU v, Snodgrass^ a pupil was excluded from school 
for breaking a rule which made a pupil subject to expulsion for at¬ 
tending parties while school was in session. The pupil attended a 
party with his parents* consent. The teacher and the directors of 
the school were sued for damages on the ground that the exclusion 
was wrongful because of the unreasonableness of the rule. In decid¬ 
ing the case in favor of the defendants, the court said: 

School dkectoi'S are elected by the people, teceive uo conipcnsatioii for their 
services, are not always, or frequently, men who are thoroughly informed as to 
the best modes of conducting schools. They are authorized, and it is their duty 
to adopt reasonable rules for the government and management of the school, 
and it would deter responsible and suitable men from accepting the position, 
if held liable for damages to a pupil expelled under a rule adopted by them, 
under tlie impression that the welfare of the school demanded it, if the courts 
should deem it improper. They are to determine what nJes are proper, and who 
shall say that the rule adopted in this case was harsh and oppressive? I might 
tliink it was; wiser men would maintain that it was proper and right, that pupils 
attending social parties are liable to have their minds drawn of£ from their 
studies, and thus to be retarded in their progress; but whether the rule was a 
wise one or not, the directors and teachers are not liable to an action for damages 
for enforcing it—even to the expulsion of a pupil who violates it. While this 
court might, on mandamus to compel the board and tcaclier to admit a pupil 
thus expelled, review the action of the board, and pass upon the reasonableness 
of the rule, which we do not, however, decide here, yet the doctrine that the 
courts could do tliis is very different from that which would hold the directors 
liable in an action for damages for enforcing a rule hovrestly adopted for the 
maintenance of discipline in the school. 

It will be noted that the reasoning of the court in this case is very 
similar to that in the cases cited in the preceding section. 

There is another important point in this case. It should be re- 

* Dritt Y. 66 Mo* 2B6, 27 Am. Rep. 343. 
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called that tlie teacher and the directors were sued jointly. The 
court applied to the teacher the same rule that was applied to the di¬ 
rectors. Thus, it can be concluded that the position of teacher, in 
the reasoning of this court, is such that a teacher is riot liable for 
errors in judgment to any greater extent than are directors. 

In the lIJinois case of McCormick v. decided in 1880, the 

teacher and directors were sued for damages for suspending a pupil 
because he violated a rule requiring that all books be put aside dur¬ 
ing the reading of the Bible as an opening exercise in the morning. 
No pupil was required to attend the exercise. The Illinois Supreme 
Court said: 

Ill such cases the law seems to he well settled that there can be no action 
maintained against school ofliccrs where they act without malice. 

Tlic rule is certainly a reasonable one. A mere mistake in judgixieiit, eitlier 
as to their duties under the law or as to facts submitted to them, ought not to 
subject such officers to an action. They may judge wrongly, and so may a court 
or other tribunal, but the party complaining can have no action when such 
otlicers act 111 good faith and in the line of what they think is honestly their duty. 
Any other rule might work great hardship to honest men, who, with the best of 
motives, have faithfully endeavored to perform the duties of these inferior 
offices. Although of the utmost importance to the public, no considerable emolu^ 
ments are attached to these minor offices, and the duties are usually performed 
by persons sincerely desiring to do good for their neighbors, without any expec¬ 
tation of personal gains, and it would be a very harsh rule that would subject 
such officers to an action for damages for every mistake tliey may make in the 
honest and faithful discharge of their official duties as they understand them. 
It is not enough to aver the action of such officers was erroneous, but it must be 
averred and proved that such action was taken in bad faith, either wantonly 
or maliciously. If in the discharge of their official duties, such officers simply err, 
it is what other tribunals invested with discretionary powers are liable to do. 

Here, again, no distinction was made between the liability of the 
teacher and that of the directors so far as responsibility for the exer¬ 
cise of discretion was concerned. The same is true in the case of 
Churchill V. decided in 1883. In that case a pupil had been 

suspended under a rule which required a written excuse after a cer¬ 
tain amount of absence. The pupil's parents refused to send a note. 
In this case the teacher, principal, and directors were made parties 
to the suit. The court saidi 

' U^iCormick v, 95 HI. 263, 35 Am. Rep. 163. 

2 CimrehiW v, 13 III. App. 520. 
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It does not seem necessary to multiply autliorities on tlic subject. II appel¬ 
lants were acting in good faith, however much they may have been mistaken as 
to their power under the law, this action cannot be maintained against them, 
and as I have said it is very clear that the directors were acting in good faitli 
in making the rule in question. They could have had but one object and that 
was that the school should be conducted in such a way as would be most bene- 
ilcial to the people of the district, 

Another rather important case is that of Feriich v. Miohemr} In 
an action for damages against the superintendent of schools there 
were two major counts in the plaintilT^s petition. First, the pupil 
claimed damages because of an alleged wrongful enforcement of a 
rule which required that classroom doors be locked during the open¬ 
ing exercises in the morning. On a very cold morning the pupil, a 
child of about ten years of age, came to school and found the doors 
locked. Pupils had been instructed that, if they were late, they 
should wait in the hall or in tlie principals ofhee until the doors were 
opened at nine o’clock. The child waited in the hall for a few min¬ 
utes and then went home. Her feet were frozen. The lower court al¬ 
lowed the plaintiff to recover damages. In passing on this point, the 
higher court said: 

A school regulation must therefore be not only reasonable in itself, but its 
enforcement imiist also be reasonable in the light of existing ciicumatancEis. The 
habit of locking the doors of schoolrooms during the opening exercises observed 
by.the appellee's teacher was not an unreasonable enforcement of the rule under 
consideration, in moderate weather and under ordinary circumstances. 

But to lock the doors on an extremely and unusually cold morning, witliout 
causing special care and attention to be given to the comfort of such pupils fis 
might thereby be required to remain in some other part of the building, was 
undoubtedly both an unreasonable and a negligent and hence an improper en¬ 
forcement of the rule. 

It will be observed that the court pointed out that this rule was 
probably unreasonably enforced; yet the judgment of the lower 
court allowing the plaintiff damages was reversed. 

The second count in this case charged false imprisonment because 
the pupil had been kept after school to make up time lost in leaving 
the room, The court said: 

However mistaken a teacher may be as to the justice or propriety of imposing 
such a penalty at any particular time, it has none of the elcmeiits of false iin- 

* Feriich v. Mkhencr^ in Ind. 472j n N.E. 605, 60 Am. Rep. 709. 
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prisonment about it, unless imposed from wanton, wilful or malicious motives. 
In the absence of sucli motives, such a mistake amounts only to an error of 
judgment in an attempt to enforce discipline in the school, for which, as has been 
stated, an action will not lie. And in this connection it is perhaps proper to say 
that there is nothing ill the evidence, as, we cons true it, tending to show that the 
appellee's teacher was actuated by wantonness, wilfulness or malice in any of the 
alleged wrongs of which the appellee has complained. 

From the reasoning in the cases cited it may he concluded that 
teachers and other school authorities are not liable for enforcing 
rules which may be termed unreasonable when they have acted 
without malice and have merely made a mistaJee in judgment in act¬ 
ing in their quasi-judicial or discretionary capacity. 

CASES WHICH HOLD THAI SCHOOL AUTHORITIES ALUL LIABLE 
FOR ENFORCING UNREASONABLE RULES 

The Indiana case of StaU v. Vanderbilt' is the only case found by 
the writer in which the court took a position opposite to that taken 
in the cases discussed in the preceding section. In this case a pupil 
was punished for failure to pay for a window glass in accordance with 
a rule which required pupils to pay for wanton and careless destruc¬ 
tion of school property. In holding the teacher liable^ the court said; 

We think that a rule requiring pupils to pay for school property which they 
may wantonly and carelessly break or destroy is not a reasonable rule, and there¬ 
fore that teachers have no right to make and enforce such a rule by chastisement 
of the pupils, The “wanton and careless destruction," etc., amounts to nothing 
more than carelessness, . . , , 

Carelessness on the part of children is one of the moat common, and yet one 
of the least blameworthy, of their faults. In simple carelessness there is no pur¬ 
pose to do wrong, To punish a child for carelessness in any case is to punish it 
where it has no purpose or intent to do wrong or violate rules. 

But beyond this, no rule is reasonable which requires of the pupils what they 
cannot do. The vast majority of pupils, whether small or large, have uo money 
at their command with which to pay for school property which they injure or 
destroy by carelessness or otherwise. If required to pay for such property, they 
would have to look to their parents or guardians for the money. If the parent 
or guardian should not have the money, or if they should refuse to give it to the 
child, the child would be left subject to punishment for not having done what 
it had no power to do, 

There are a number of other cases which have been interpreted as 
supporting the rule that teachers are liable for the enforcement of 

* SiatB v. Vaiiderhdi, ij 6 Ind. 11, 9 Am, St, Rep. flgo. 
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unreasonable rules. However, these cases appear to turn on points 
other than the reasonableness of the rules and should tlierefore be 
cited with certain restrictions or limitations. 

In the Illinois case of Rulisofi el ol. v. Post^^ decided before the 
cases of McCormick v. Burt,^ and Churchill v. Fewkes^^ the principal 
of the school and the directors were held liable for forcibly removing 
the plaintiff from school because she refused to procure books for a 
booldceeping class. Her parents had told the principal that the girl 
should not be required to take the booklceeping course, The girl was 
twice led from the building by the arm. The district was given the 
power by statute to offer other and liigher courses than those enu¬ 
merated in the act. Furthermore, the statute said that pupils could 
be removed from school only for disobedient, refrcactory, or incor¬ 
rigibly bad conduct. The court pointed out that exclusion of a pupil 
from school was for the purpose of preserving order and not for the 
purpose of punishment. The case turned on the point whether the 
directors could require that pupils take the higher courses offered. 
It was pointed out that the statute could not have been passed for 
the purpose of creating high schools because such schools had been 
created by special acts. Therefore, the higher courses were discre¬ 
tionary, and pupils could not be compelled to take them. The court 
said: 

.... it follows that the directors had no power to expel appellee from the 
school and its privileges and benefits, because shcj under die ditcction of her 
parents, refused to study bookkeeping, as it is not one of tlie branches enumer¬ 
ated in the statute, and is one her parents had the option to have taught her, 
£LS die directors had provided that it should be taught in the school; and the di¬ 
rectors having no such power, they could not lawfully expel appellee from the 
benefits and privileges of the school, for a refusal to comply with this require¬ 
ment, and when they did so with force, it constituted a trespass. 

The fact that in this case the court plainly said that the act of the 
defendants was unlawful takes the case out of the category of cases 
in which an honest mistake in judgment was made. The provisions of 
the statute requiring that certain courses be taught charged the de¬ 
fendants with notice that they could not arbitrarily deprive pupils 

* RuUson el at. v. Post. 79 HI. 567. 

= McCormick v. Bnrt\ 95 Ill. 263, 35 Am. Rep. 163. 

3 Churchill V. Pewkes, 13 III. App. 520. 
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of the benefits of such courses simply because the pupils refused to 
study higher branches not enumerated in the law. 

The Alabama case of Williams v. Smiths is similar to the case just 
cited. In this case, although the statute provided that the schools 
should be free, the teacher suspended a pupil because she or her 
parents refused to pay Si.oo a month, which was to be largely used 
in supplementing the teacher's salary. The court pointed out that 
the teacher and the trustees should be held liable for the commis¬ 
sion of an act which upon its face was unlawful and tortious. How¬ 
ever, the court said, “In the matters of disdpline, teachers and 
masters of schools exercise a discretion for which, in the absence of 
abuse, they cannot be held to answer," 

The case of Morrow v. Wood^ has often been referred to, but it does 
not appear to be exactly in point. The father of a pupil did not wish 
his child to study geography. When the pupil refused to study the 
subject in school, the teacher whipped the child. The teacher was 
sued for assault and battery, but the action was discontinued on the 
defeirdant^s motion in the lower court, The teacher then sued the 
father for malicious prosecution. Her action was denied in the lower 
court, and she appealed, The higher court refused to pass upon the 
question of whether an action for malicious prosecution would lie 
after a charge of assault and battery had been discontinued on the 
defendant's motion and held that the teacher had had no right to 
whip the pupil. On this ground the teacher was not allowed to re¬ 
cover on the charge of malicious prosecution, but there is nothing 
in. the case to show that she was forced to pay damages for assault 
and battery, 

There appear to be certain limitations in this last group of cases 
which should cause one to hestitate before citing them as giving 
support to the contention that a teacher will be held liable for the 
enforcement of an unreasonable rule. 

In conclusion, it seems safe to say that the weight of authority 
clearly holds that school authorities, including teachers, are not liable 
for tlie enforcement of unreasonable rules when they have acted in 
good faith and have merely erred in their discretionary or quasi¬ 
judicial capacity. 

* WilUains v. Smithj 192 Ala. 428, 68 So. 323. 


^Morrow v. Wood^ 35 Wis. 59. 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A textbook in elmentary-school measnrmeni .—^Tlie books ivliicli have ap- 
peaied in the field of educational teating during the last ten years attest the 
recognition which this decade accords to the movement. The subject can now 
cjaim approximately a “five-foot bookshelf*' of its own. In the main, however, 
these books represent a variety of treatments rather tlmn a cumulatiou of iuEor- 
mation. Some volumes among them represent outstanding additions to our 
knowledge, and every such volume is followed by a number tliat merely present 
this knowledge in different ways or treat different portions of it. It seems 
reasonable to say at this time that all the important elements of our understand' 
ing of tests are already to be found recorded in these books and that further 
publications must either make new coiitrihutioiis or base their claims on a 
more satisfactory organization and presentation of the known material. 

A late hQoV} in this field rests its case on the latter ground. It treats the whole 
field of educational measurement in the elementary grades and (the editor of the 
series says) “fills n long-existing gap” in the partici^dar series of Nvhleh this book 
is a part. Lewis M. Terman, the editor, further says: 

Of the half-dozen or more manuscripts which have been submitted to this series as 
strictly introductory texts in educational measurement, this by Dr. Madsen ia the first 
that tha Editor has been willing to recommend for publication. The author himself 
would be the last to claim that this book is free from faults, but it can fairly be said 
that it provides an excellent orientation to the student who is entering upon the subject 
for the first time, In the opinion of the Editor, Dr. Madsen's book gives about all the 
information on this subject that can reasonably be regarded as essential for the rank and 
file of teacJiers to have [p. ix]. 

The book is deslgued for undergraduate teachers-iu-training or for teachers 
in service. The topics treated and the approximate amount of space given each 
are as follows', individual differences and their objective measurements, thirty- 
five pages; statistical methods (in which the author discusses both the nature 
and the calculation of five measures), fifty pages; intelligence and its measure¬ 
ment by individual tests and by group tests, fifty pages; achievement tests in 
the elementary-school subjects, seventy-five pages; the meaning and use of test 
results, sixty pages; suggestions for improving teachers* informal examinations, 

^ 1 . N. Madsen, EdacalmnA Measurement in ihc Eie?jie}itary Grades. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York; World Book Co., 1930. Pp. x-l-294. S2.00. 
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treaty, pcxg^t It may be said that 17 per cent of the book is given to statistical 
methoili 17 per cent to intelligence testingj 26 per cent to achievement testing, 
and 40 per cent to orientation and applicatioiix To the reviewer this division 
wbvjld appear to be a reasonable and desirable division of emphasis. 

The four chapters dealing with intelligence and achievement tests are given 
largely to a discussion of illustrative tests. The testa mentioned are not nec^ 
essarily recommended as the most desirable tests, While opinion will naturaRy 
vary as to the tests that should be used for illustrative purposes, the instructor 
can always introduce his own choice to illustrate the classroom discussion. It 
would seem, however, that the extensive treatment given to the New Stanford 
Achievement Test throughout chapters vii and viii and the omission of reference 
to any other achievement battery are open to some criticism. Lists of selected 
tests are given at the ends of these chapters. 

The reviewer would regard the work as well done. While he has not noted 
any tiling new in the book, that fact is not a criterion. The author has chosen 
essential topics and has treated them with considerable evenness. He is to be 
commended oh keeping down the total number of pages—a rather diflicult 
undertaking for a book so broad in. scope, The educational uses of the test result 
seem reasonably well provided for, References and exercises are given at the 
ends of chapters* and the mechanics of the hook are good. It has probably 
qualified for its place. 

Douglas E. Scates 


Directoh or Reseabch 
Cincinnati Public Scfiools 


A mthd of iKcaswmg problmi tendencies in c/hWfcit.—A recent monograph^ 
describes the constructiou and validation of a rating scale designed to detect and 
measure those tendencies iu behavior which are likely to bring the child into 
conflict with his social environment. The scale consists of thirty-five items, 
classified as intellectual, physical, social, and emotional. The significance of the 
various ratings on each item was determined by finding the scores made by the 
children receiving these ratings on a behavior record. This behavior record was 
based on the observation of overt behavior. The various ratings were thus given 
weights from one to five. The total score is the ^um of the weights on the iii- 
dividiml items. The scale was found to have an average reliability expressed by 
A correlation of about .90, and evidence is presented to indicate that the score 
iLgrees in fair degree with other indications of behavior. 

Trank N* Freeman 


Extra-teaching duties 0} Studies of the duties performed by teachers 

show that many of their responsibilities are extra-ins true tiona] in character. 

^V/illsLid C. Olson, Pfofifewi Tendencies in ChOdren: A Msihodfor Their MEosnro- 
metU and DescHplion. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 

Pp. xii+92. -$2,00. 
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Some of the extra-ins truetioqal duties influence directly the learning of the 
pupils and the success or failure of the teacher as an instructor; others, Avhile 
influencing classroom work only iiidirectlyj may yet determine to a great extent 
the standing of the teacher in the school community, Often teachers secure only 
incidental training in the performance of many of the extra-instructional duties, 
and as a result they may subsequently either neglect or perform incompetently 
duties which exercise an important influence on their professional success, The 
recognition of the importance to the teacher of knowing how to perform effi¬ 
ciently the numerous non-ins true tional, as well as the instructional, duties 
prompted the author to produce the volume under review.* 

The book presents about the same treatment that is usually given in text¬ 
books dealing with class management. However, the author has undertaken to 
generalize with regard to the extra-instructional duties of teachers at all levels 
of public-school teaching^ a task which is not only extremely difhcuU but which 
will be regarded by many as impossible of accomplislunent, He discusses the 
activities of teachers—such as establishing helpful classroom routine, maintain¬ 
ing good discipline, administering attendance, improving the holding power of 
the school, reducing delinquency, organizing and administering extra-curriculum 
activities, co-operating with auxiliary educational agencies, keeping adequate 
school records, maintaining helpful relations with parents, keeping up to date 
professionally, co-operating with fellow-teachers—and a miscellaneous group of 
personal problems of teachers. While the author does not claim completeness 
of treatment for the field of duties considered, one wonders why he did not draw 
on the master list of duties prepared by W, W, Charters and Douglas Waples in 
The Commnwealtli Teacher-Training Study (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929), at least as a means of insuring a measure of completeness of treat¬ 
ment. ' 

The volume can scarcely be classified as a contribution to the literature of 
teacher-training, although it contains some valuable material for both experi¬ 
enced and inexperienced teachers, The interpretations of the extra-instructional 
duties considered reveal a wholesome theory of school management on the part 
of the author, Many efficient practices are listed. The critical reader, however, 
will be impteased not only with the incompleteness of the treatment of the field 
of duties which the author has undertaken to treat but also with many infelici¬ 
ties in writing which should have received critical editorial treatment before the 
material was offered for print. Because of the wealth of published material 
dealing with class and school management extant there appears to be no 
justification for a hasty, incomplete treatment of an important field which offers 
unusual opportunities for comprehensive treatment. 

W. C. Reavis 


^ Roscoe Pullmra, ExlfO-'InsirucHonal AcHviiies of ihe Teacher, Garden City, New 
Yorki Doubleday, Doran fle Co., Inc., 1930, Pp, vi-l-460. 
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An elevtmiary iexihook in statistics .—^Several dilTiculties are encountered in 
preparing a textbook to be used in courses in statistics for students of education. 
Since statistics is a form of applied mathematics, it makes use of some basic 
techniques which are developed only in higher mathematics. On the other hand, 
most of the students in education who take statistical courses have had little 
training beyond liigli-scliool' algebra. To teach tliese students to apply statisti¬ 
cal methods wisely in educational investigations is a difRcult, if not a well-nigh 
impossible, task. Nevertheless, a recent textbook' has been prepared for such 
students. 

This book is very simply written and makes use of a wealth of concrete illus¬ 
trations. A most notable characteristic is the introduction of each statistical 
measure by presenting the necessity for such a measure in typical educational 
investigations. To a large degree, the authors develop methods of computation 
from the standpoint of the common sense of the procedures rather than by logi¬ 
cal proof. Unfortunately, there is a failure to emphasize sufficiently the condi¬ 
tions necessary to apply various fonnulas; For example, the following formula 
for .the standard error of the difference between two means is giveii on page 139, 
but no explanation is made tliat this formula is applicable only when the two 
series from which the means are computed are uncorrelated. 




Similarly, no attempt is made to indicate that the correlation coefficient meas¬ 
ures only the linear relationship between two variables. 

The book includes the usual topics considered in an elementary course for 
students, namely, tabulation of data, measures of central tendency, measures of 
variability, and correlation. In addition, there is a brief treatment of the normal 
curve and of the meaning of reliability. No one can read the book without being 
astonished at the effectiveness of the simple, concrete approach which the au¬ 
thors have used. Instructors using the book will find it necessary to supplement 
it by additional readings and discussions in order to develop the mathematical 
assumptions which underlie common statistical measures. Such understanding 
is essential for the wise use of statistical methods in attacking educational prob¬ 
lems. 


Ohio State Univeesitv 


R. W. Tylkr 


reading hooh for prhmry-grade children —kmon^ the large number of 
attractive books for the supplementary-reading table of the primary grades the 
^'Ilappy Childhood Readers”^ have a valuable place. 

The material of the books is varied and includes stories of child life and ac- 

' Ernest W, Ticga and Claude C, Crawford, Slatislicsfar Teachers. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co., 1930, Pp. xvi-l-2i2. $1.90. 

® a) Albert C. Llsaon and Evelyn V. Thonet, in collaboration with Emma Grant 
Header, The Happy Childhood Readers: Betty end Jack (A Primer), pp, 152^ BeUn and 
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tivities, nature, liealtli, safety, children of other lands, and several of Lhe old folk 
and fairy tales. One welcomes the return of some of the favorite classic fairy 
and folk stories, which have been omitted from most of the recent reading books 
for primary-grade children. Each book in the series follows the life of two char¬ 
acters throughout the book and contains interesting stories of their work, play, 
thoughts, and dreams. The dreams provide for the introduction of animal 
stories; this presentation eliminates the objection of many people to animal 
stories in which the animals talk and act as human beings. 

Appropriate poems which are to be read by the teacher are included in each 
book. The implication that these poems are not to be read by the children may 
save the young, inexperienced teacher from using the poems for oral-reading 
lessons before the children have suilicient skill in oral reading to contribute to 
the growth of appreciation of poetry among the listeners in the group, Some 
children's poems contained in the books may be used to stimulate pupils to 
creative effort in the production of original poems. 

The second and third books contain suggestions for "things to do," which 
provide training in executing directions accurately and also suggest related ac¬ 
tivities which the children may work out for themselves. The varied types of 
tests for checking tl^e quality of reading done by members of the reading class 
will prove helpful to busy teachers. 

The vocabulary of the readers has been carefully controlled. The teacher's 
manual furnishes very definite suggestions for the pre-primer lessons which pre¬ 
pare the child for the vocabulary of the primer. Tie suggestions offered are 
definite, yet in no way do they hamper the individuality of the teacher nor her 
opportunity to adapt the work to the interests and abilities of the children. 

The variety and spontaneous character of the stories will undoubtedly hold 
the interest of the children throughout the entire series. Hence, the books may 
be included among the list of valuable supplemeiitary readers for primary 
grades. 

Delia E. Kidde 

Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Department or Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin 


Diagnosis and coYteciion of difflcuUies iu arilhviciic. —The aim of a recent 
book dealing with arithmetic* is "to eliminate the difficulties which interfere 
with pupil progress" (p. iii). The author's purpose is to supply "the techniques 

Boh (A Pirst Reader), pp. 193. Dansville, New York: V. A. Owen Publishing Co., 

1930. 

h) Albert C, Lisson, in collaboration with Emma Grant Meader, The Happy 
Childhood Readers: Alice and Billy (A Second Reader), pp. 272; The Happy Road (A 
Third Reader), pp. 304. Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1930. 

'^Leo J. Biueckner, Diagnostic and Reiiudial Teaching in Arithmetic. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1930. Pp. x-h 342 . 
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for diagnosing pupil difficiiUies in qU phases of. ari thmetic^ and the types of 
remedial exercises which have been found by experin^gnt to eliminate the diffi¬ 
culties that are located^' (p. iii). The author sets up in tlie first chapter ^^The 
Basis of a Well Rounded Program in Arithmetic Instruction” and enumerates in 
detail the elements of method and procedure. The second chapter is devoted to 
'^Tlie Uses of Tests in Measurement and Diagnosis.” The five chapters next 
following are devoted to techniques of diagnosis, and the two remaining chapters 
relate to remedial procedures. 

The author has made the most extensive collection of diagnostic material 
that has yet appeared. This material rests on the basis of an analysis of content 
that is exceedingly keen. All the best experimental results are described and 
illustrated. Surely, no one can complain hereafter of a lack of diagnostic tech¬ 
nique in arithmetic. On the otlier hand, the very wealth of the detail raises the 
question of application, There is a danger that the inexperienced teacher may 
become appalled at die number of things she may need to do in diagnosis and, 
consequently, do none of them. The section of the book given to remedial pro¬ 
cedures is by no means so complete as that given to diagnosis. It applies for the 
most part to problem-solving and does not tell the whole stoiy. 

Each chapter in the book contains valuable lists of problems for study, re¬ 
ports, and discussion, together with a well-selected bibliography. All in all. Pro¬ 
fessor Brueckner has made an important and useful contribution to the litera^ 
ture on the teaching of arithmetic. 

W, J. OSBURN 

Ohio State University __ 


Recent additions to the rapidly growing list of books in history for the intermedi¬ 
ate gyoder.—Those interested in an enriched program in history for the inter¬ 
mediate grades have reasons to be encouraged for they no longer face the 
scarcity of suitable material that was common five or she years ago. During the 
years 192g and 1930 not less than a dozen books in history especially intended 
for the intermediate grades have appeared. A number of these books were re¬ 
viewed in a previous issue of this journal. It is the purpose of this sketch to call 
attention to four recent additions to the rapidly growing list. 

Attention will first be given to a book which seems to complete a series that 
was begun some time ago. Reference is here made to Halleck's American His¬ 
tory Seriesj composed of four books. The book under review^ is the second in 
this series. It belongs to the hero-stories type. Such heroes as Samuel Adams, 
Franklin, Washington, Boone, Eli Whitney, Edison, Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson have separate chapters devoted to them. In several of the chapters two 
or more heroes or heroines, as the case may be, are grouped for treatment. 
Biography is used when It serves beat to tell the story. When needed, simple 
historical narration is employed instead of biography. The authors have made 
an eflective combination of these two methods of approach to the material they 

* Reuben Post Halleck and Juliette Frantz, Makers of Our Jlalion. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1930. Pp. yi+358. 
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present. The book is well supplied with teaching aids, such as pictures, mapSj 
book lists, and things tc|||o. 

Since the appearance m 1909 of the report of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association, much consideration has been given in the in ter¬ 
mediate grades to the European background of American history. Most of the 
material now available in this field is not adapted to Grades IV and V. There 
is, however, a demand from some quarters that children in these grades be 
supplied with material which will cause them to think of America as "the child 
of European civilization” before they are introduced to the makers of our na¬ 
tion. Two books* which aim to supply such material have recently appeared. 
They contain well-selected topics which extend from the Dark Ages in Europe 
to the end of the period of colonization in North America. Such topics as "How 
Europe Passed through the Dark Ages,” "How England Became a Great Na¬ 
tion,” "How Our Ancestors Lived in the Middle Ages," "How Europeans He- 
discovered the Old World,” "How Columbus Discovered the New World,” 
"How the Spanish Explored the New World,” "How the French Explored the 
New World,” "How the English Explored the New World,” and "How a New 
Age Began in England and America" are well treated in the first book. The 
second book opens witli a section on "America, the Child of Europe” and con¬ 
tinues with sections devoted to "Young Virginia and Her Neighbors,” "English¬ 
men ill New England,” "New York, aDutdi and English Colony,” "Pennsyl¬ 
vania, a Colony of Friendliness,” "The Struggle for North America,” and "Life 
in Colonial Days.” It will be observed from the foregoing indication of their 
contents that the two books contain a ratlier systematic treatment of European 
and American history from the Dark Ages to the end of the period of coloniza¬ 
tion. To the writer's knowledge no such treatment for cJiildren in Grades IV 
and V has previously been available. 

Doth books are well equipped in. such matters as pictorial and political maps, 
pictures, worth-while exercises, and useful reference material. In all these as¬ 
pects they surpass many of the books that have previously appeared in their 
field. 

The fourth book in the list under discussion^ is strictly of the hero-stories 
type. Stories about four groups of heroes make up its contents. These groups 
are heroes of the Hebrews, heroes of European history, heroes of the explora¬ 
tion of America, and heroes of the,colonization of America. From three to five 
stories appear in each of these groups—stories which children are expected to 
read and can read, stories containing a vocabulary which has been cliecked and 
rechecked, and finally stories that have been carefully tried out under actual 
classroom conditions. 

* ff) Charles F. Horne and Olive Bucks, Europe^ (be Molber of America, New York: 
Charles E- Merrill Co., 1930. Pp, xii-f-294. 

h) Charles F. Horne and Olive Ducks, Young America, New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1930, Pp, viii-i-328. 

* Earl A, Collins and Lyda Hale, Hero Stories for Children^ New York: Macmillan 
Co,, 1930. Pp. vIii-1-264. 
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At the end of each story the authors provide teaching aids, such as study 
helps, things to do, and tests. Here and there through^t the book are scattered 
iU\istiQ.t\ons by ^ pcofeasional illustrator. There are no historical pictiirea in the 
book. The ^vord list near the end of the volume is unique in many respects. 
The book as a >vhole shows evidence of much painstaking work on the part of 
its authors. 

R. M, Tryon 


American history for the middle elementary grades .—One of the interesting 
results of the grovfth in educational ideas is the new type of textbook, which has 
appeared—the textbook which endeavors to fit itself to the child as he is rather 
than the book which demands that the child be fitted to it, In the social studies 
it has been recognized for many years that no great event can be adequately 
introduced and disposed of in one sentence, that no great movement or basic 
truth can be taught in a few phrases, that little love of the subject is to be ex¬ 
pected in young children when sentences in their textbooks are complex and 
heavily loaded with words foreign to a child's vocabulary. 

The granting of these truths and of others similar to them has been easier 
than the preparation of the new textbooks. Classroom teachers, eager to im¬ 
prove their teacliing, have lacked a wide range of really adequate textbooks from 
which to select books fitted to their particular needs. Each new-type book is, 
therefore, a welcome addition to the school library. A new-type textbook in 
American history^ intended for the middle elementary grades has appeared. The 
material which it contains is divided into five working units. Though each unit 
deals with a separate idea, the five combine smoothly into one sequence. The 
first unit pictures the intercourse between Western Europe and the East—the 
nature of the trade the continuance of which was sought, the routes tried, and 
the discovery of America. The second unit gives tales of exploration and ad¬ 
ventures, the chief object of which was trade or exploitation. In the third unit 
the settling of the Atlantic seaboard is treated. The settlements are divided into 
two groups—those in which the bettering of economic conditions was uppermost 
and those in which the element of religious freedom was more prominent. The 
fourth unit follows the French explorers and trappers into the Mississippi Valley 
and ends with the struggle between France and England for the interior lands. 
The fifth unit deals with the separation of the Colonies from England and their 
establishment of an independent nation. The book ends with the adoption of 
the Constitution, but the story is to be carried on in a second volume. 

The story form is frankly used throughout the book. Space is devoted to 
those descriptions of sbeial and economic details which make a period real to 
pupils—to descriptions of what people ate, of how they did their work, of what 
They thought, and of why they acted as they did. Very few dates are used. 
Strict chronological sequence gives way to the grouping of related events. At the 
same time, the order of the events is dearly held before the child, and the rela- 

Mary G. KcUy> The Beginnings of the American People and Nation, Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1930. Pp, viiiH-568, $1.20. 
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tions of the parts of the story, one to another, are strongly stressed. The stories 
are simple in form. The sfylc is perhaps best judged from the level of a fifth' or 
sixth-grade reader rather than from that of an adult. The vocabulary has been 
carefully selected and tested. New concepts are presented adequately before 
unusual terms naming them are introduced. As a result, the material seems suffi¬ 
ciently simple to permit its use in silent-reading periods. In order that such use 
may be furthered, each section is headed by questions which tell the child what 
to seek in the next few pages. Each section is ended by a scries of exercises— 
tests, games, and suggestions—^which may be used to encourage the pupil to 
check his own mastery of the material he has just read. 

Throughout the book the pictorial type of map is used. Each map is drawn 
carefully to give correct shapes of land masses, yet each is informal in type. 
Only the locations essential to the immediate story are lettered in, and tiny 
pictUTca suggest the events iu their proper settings. Because many of the maps 
represent only a small area, they are planned for use with standard wall maps 
and should serve to make the wall maps clearer to the child as he uses'them. 

There are many illustrations, some drawn from early sources, some from 
pain tings in which the accuracy of detail is rated high. Unfortunately, in a few 
instances the details seem to have been lost in the process of reduction to fit the 
page. Questions in the legends of the pictures serve to bind the illustrations to 
the text and to make them an integral part of the whole. 

The Index and Pronouncing Vocabulary seems detailed enough to be really 
useful. It contains references to terms essential to an understanding of the 
stories as well as to names of persons and of places. A table of contents for each 
unit replaces that usually found at tlie beginning of a book. It would seem that 
such a use should give the child a preview of each unit as he begins it. An ap¬ 
pendix for the teacher is added to the text, which shows in outline form the or¬ 
ganization of the book and in which parallel references are given to the au thorns 
Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of ike Elemenlary School (Bos¬ 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1928). 

To those who know the earlier work of tlie author, the textbook under review 
should prove particularly interesting. It is also to be recamtnended to those 
teachers whose courses of study call for American history in the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Louise M. Monii 

Supervisor op Social Studies, Winnetka, Illinois 


Rating the importance of Hems of English grammar, —Alter giving a compre¬ 
hensive review of earlier studies in the field and a compilation of an exhaustive 
list ^‘intended to include all items of grammar'^ (p. 6r), the author of a late 
study' presents the ratings of the various items of grammar by several groups of 

* Harry N. Rivlin, Functional Grammar^ Teachers College Contributions to Educa¬ 
tion, No, 435. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp, vi-l- 94 - 

$1,50- 
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judges. One hundred and sixteen elementary-school teachers, sixty-two high- 
school teachers, forty-nine graduate students in Er^lish, and four '"cxpcrts^^ 
expressed their judgments as to the importance of each item, by placing after it 
one of the following symbols, o, i, 2, or 3; the scale indicates ascending order of 
appraisal from ^^no value^’ to ^%ost important ” These data, with comparisons 
among the opinions of the various groups, are attractively presented. To the 
reviewer both the judgments and the comparisons seem of small value. 

However, Table XVI, *'The Functions of the'Items of Grammar" {pp. 62- 
flo), is very illuminating, For example, the objective case of the noun (Item 17, 
pp. 64'-65) includes as subheadings ten "constructions": direct object, object of 
preposition, in apposition, indirect object, adjunct, adverbial objective, predi¬ 
cate accusative, retained object, subject of infinitive, and secondary object. Thp 
table indicates that not om of (hese tm ilem fimctmis in the correct use of nouns 
in the English language, Non-functional, also, is the classification of a large 
share of other items included in Table XVI. The author defines "function" ad- 
mirablyas that "application of the knowledge of a grammatical item which will 
prevent the commission of an error in English or which will assist in the correc¬ 
tion of an error Eilready made'^ (p, 61). Unfortunately, he does not explain how 
the "functional" or "non-functional” values were ascertained, Moreover, this 
informative and challenging table apparently has no significant relation to the 
judgments of values elaborately presented in other parts of the book. 

The outstanding fact is that, of 189 items of grammar listed, 69 are classed 
Qs non-functional. Unquestionably many of the remaining items "function" but 
very slightly, if at all. Think of the difficulty of teaching the gerund in English; 
its restricted and narrow "function" is that a noun used with a gerund must be 
in the possessive case. If this study does nothing more than keep alive the strug¬ 
gle against Latinizing English grammar to prepare pupils for foreign-language 
teachers, it will serve a worthy purpose. 

R. L. Lyman 


The work of college placemmt offices ^—^Bureaus the purpose of which is to 
assist graduates to secure teaching positions are common in teachers' colleges, 
normal schools, and universities. The large number of new teachers that must be 
employed each year and the increasing confidence that school administrators 
have in the opinions which the officials of the placement bureaus give with re¬ 
gard to candidates for positions make the services of these bureaus of increasing 
importance to education. A recent investigation^ discloses a number of interest¬ 
ing facts concerning (i) problems centering in the placement of teachers, (2) 
practices in the coUection of information about candidates, (3) forms used by 
placement offices, (4) the administrative policies directing placement offices, and 
(S) the scope of the activities of placement offices. To gather this information, 

‘Whit Brogan, The ^yQrk of Placmenl Offices in Teacher Trailing InsliUti^ons. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 434. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia Umversity, 1930. Pp. vi-h^S. 
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the author sent a questionnaire to all white state teachers' colleges and normal 
schools in the United States, to thirty-one presidents of teachers' colleges, and 
to eighty-seven selected school superintendents in cities of ten thousand and 
more. Personal interviews with school superintendents and with presidents of 
teacher-training institutions made more complete the information received by 
means of the questionnaire. The forms and records, of the placement offices 
which sent in questionnaires were studied, and the conclusions are included in 
the investigation. 

Much of the material which the author presents is of special interest to those 
immediately engaged in placement work. In addition, the author includes a 
comparison of the forms used by city-school systems in securing information 
about applicants seeking teaching positions and the forms used by college place¬ 
ment bureaus in collecting information about the peraonal traits and abilities of 
registrants. The fact that the author has included in the study matters which 
school administrators consider and those which they should consider when 
employing teachers causes this investigation to have interest for a wide group 
of educators as well as for the small group of those more immediately concerned 
with placement work. 

Together, the summary and conclusions found at the end of every chapter 
present a vivid picture of the present situation in the work of college placement 
bureaus. These summary statements also offer sound advice for a forward-look¬ 
ing program in this field. 

__ Robert C. Woelli^er 
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Cbucati'otial anb Cbilocial Comment 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1930 

The United States Department of the Interior has made the fol¬ 
lowing statement concerning education in the United States during 
1930. 

According to an estimate based on the latest available statistics collected by 
the United States Office of Education the enrolment in elementary schools for 
the year ig30 was approximately 21,370,000. The number of pupils enrolled 
in public high schools was 4,030,000. The total number of teachers was 848 ,scxj; 
the number of schoolhoiises, 254,200. School expenditures totaled $2,289,000,- 
000. The number of pupils enrolled in private and parochial elementary and 
secondary schools was 2,704,000. 

The declining birth-rate in the United States is being felt in the schools. 
Ill an average group of two hundred Americans in 1Q15, five children were being 
born each year. In that same average group in 1928 less than four children 
were being born, according to statistical studies made by the Office of Educa¬ 
tion. 

The problem of teacher supply and demand has become a matter of concern 
to school authorities. An apparent oversupply of teachers of liberal-arts subjects 
and of elementary-school work in some localities has led to more exacting re¬ 
quirements for entrance to teaclier-preparing institutions and in requirements 
for certification. More than one-third of the teacher-preparing institutions re¬ 
ported the application of such special selective measures to entering students 
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as the requirement of superior high-school scholarship, satisfactory intelligence 
scoresj and high scores on achievement or other special tests. A growing number 
of progressive cities and states now require a minimum of three years above 
high school for certification of teachers. 

More than 421,000 teachers, or about 45 per cent of the nation^s combined 
administrative, instructional, and supervisory staffs of public elementary and 
secondary schools, took special courses last summer, according to a survey 
made by the National Education Association^ 

A qualitative improvement in the nature of the offerings of teacher-prepar¬ 
ing institutions is evident. The enrolments in teacher-preparing institutions are 
not increasing in a growing number of states. Somewhat better service, there¬ 
fore, is possible for trainees in respect to more highly trained instructors, better 
building and housing facilities, a greater variety of offerings, and better instruc¬ 
tional equipment for libraries and laboratories, 

The post year saw an increasing trend in industrial education to provide 
courses of a specific character to meet the needs for vocational training in defi¬ 
nite and specific lines of work, as witness the iiitroductLon of aviation courses 
into the public schools of Buffalo, New York, 

Another feature of the post year’s development was the increasing tendency 
for tlie public schools to seek the aid.of industries, through individuals and 
through committees, in the organization of industrial courses. 

More than a million persons, young and old, were enrolled in vocational 
schools in 1930, including 170,000 who were learning to farm better, 250,000 
learning to make better homes, and 625,000 learning to do some specific job 
better in trade and industry, according to the report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. This enrolment was largely in schools which received 
aid under the terms ot the national vocational-education act and nil of it in 
vocational courses organized and conducted under joint federal and state voca¬ 
tional education. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers instituted a demonstration 
in parent education which k supported by funds appropriated for a period of 
two years, 1930-31, by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, and directed by an expert selected to demonstrate in several 
states how to organize and conduct study groups of parents and how to train 
leaders for study groups. 

Physical education and recreation os essential factors in school and com¬ 
munity life received considerable recognition during the year, Provisions for 
adequate school playgrounds were made in thirty-six states, and more than sixty 
cities adopted five acres as a minimum standard for elementary-school play¬ 
grounds. 

In the field of hygiene and physical education valuable studies were made by 
the Phipps Institute of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, concerning tuberculosis in 
school children. The American Child Health Survey published material from 
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its health survey of the past three years, and the Carnegie Foundation com¬ 
pleted its investigation of athletics in colleges, 

A surprisingly large number of colleges and universities developed summer 
camps in connection with their courses in engineering, geology, biology, botany, 
zoology, physical education, recreation, and forestry. 

Changing social conditions following the post-war period have presented 
varied and complicated problems in negro education. In spite of the large exo¬ 
dus of negroes to northern cities, serious problems still exist in the southern 
states. Compijations made in the Office of Education during the year indicate 
that percentages of enrolment in public schools in thirteen southern states are 
69.3 among negroes as compared with 83,8 among whites; that percentages of 
the two races in public high schools are 2,6 and 11.5, respectively; and that the 
average annual term is eighteen days shorter in negro than in white schools. 

Increasing attention was given during the year to the education of sub¬ 
normal and abnormal children in the United States. A survey of this field by 
the OMce of Education disclosed that there are 736 cities with a population of 
more than 10,000 which now have special classes and schools to reach those 
children deviating from average capacity. 

If one were to ask, '*Wliat is the dominant factor in education at the present 
time?^' the answer would imdoubtedly be, '^Research.*' It is through research 
that education, in this country, is making such rapid strides. "American edu¬ 
cators,^^ said William John Cooper, United States commissioner of education, 
in an address before the Department of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, in February, 1930, "are studying in a scientific and professional 
spirit the problems of our time. They are shaking off the fetters of tradition. 
No longer do school boards send delegates abroad to bring back ideas for our 
democracy. Our rapid advance in the sciences basic to education and our su¬ 
premacy in mechanical lines open for us the road to world-leadership." 

Plans for co-operative research in education progressed during the year, 
thanks to the impetus given the movement at a Joint conference on the subject, 
called by the United States commissioner of education, in conjunction with the 
American Educational Research Association and the Department of Superin¬ 
tendence, at Atlantic City on February 27, 1930, A committee composed of 
prominent directors of research bureaus in city school systems was appointed 
at this meeting to study problems involved in co-operative research, especially 
the elimination of unnecessary duplication in work. 

The federal government has contributed its share in advancing the cause of 
educational research, In June, 1930, the Department of the Interior, through 
its Office of Education, completed its nation-wide survey of land-grant colleges, 
begun in July, 1927. This study, one of the most comprehensive ever under¬ 
taken in the field of higher education, was authorized by Congress three years 
ago, and an appropriation of 8117,000 was made to defray its cost, The report 
of this investigation contained more than eighteen hundred pages and was print- 
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ed in Lto volumes. All phases of the operations of the land-grant colleges and 
universities '^ere evaluated in this reporti 

The National ^Survey of Secondary Education, which Congress authorized 
the of the Interior to conduct through its Office of Education, 

made' progress during the year. For the prosecution of this investigation, 
Congress appropriated $225,000, The survey was begun in July, 1929, and will 
close ill June, 1932, It will concern itself with the organization, administration, 
finhucing^ and work of secondary schools and with their articulation with ele- 
nientaiy and higher education. It is expected that upon its findings will be 
baaed much of the educational legislation of the future, 

A nation-wide study of the professional education of teachers, for which 
Congress appropriated $200,000, was inaugurated July i, 1930, by the Office cf 
Education, Copies of a carefully prepared questionnaire, brief and to the point, 
will be sent to one million teachers in the United States, 

The National Advisory Committee on Education, which was organized in 
May, 1929, to determine the proper relations of the federal government to edu¬ 
cation ill tills country, published a pamphlet entitled Mmoraiidm^ of Frogms 
in July, 1930. After laying down the general principle tliat the government has 
an obligation to aid public education in the states, the committee declared that 
it should do so in a manner that will not violate other fundamental educational, 
political, social, and economic considerations basic to sound public policy. 
Matching federal money grants, whether general or special, with state funds is 
a policy not to be favored, said the committee. Further, ''It is unwise to epn- 
tralize in the federal goYcrnmeiit, as opposed to the s tate and local governments, 
the power of determining tlie social purposes to be served by schools or of es¬ 
tablishing the techniques of educational procedure,** 

The Advisory Coimnittce on Education by Radio, appointed by the Secre-* 
taiy of the Interior, published its report on November 10, 1930, The extent of 
educational broadcasting in the United Skates and in sixty other countries was 
Summarized. The rep or t o E the foregoing committee led the United S tabes com¬ 
missioner of education to coll a conference oil education by radio in Chicago on 
October 13,1930, at which representative educators, commercial broadcasters, 
unci a member of the Federal Radio Commission were present. This conference 
urged that Congress "enact legislation which will permanently and exclusively 
assign to educational ingtitutions and government educational agencies a mini¬ 
mum of 15 per cent of all radio broadcasting channels which are or may becoine 
avniloble to the United States."' 

During the year noticeable efforts ivere made to improve the means of raising 
school revenues. Investigations on the subject were instituted by eight author¬ 
itative committees of state legislatures. 

Research studies which l6ok particularly toward the equalization of educa¬ 
tional opportunities for children in rural communities were inaugurated by the 
United States Office of Education, Among such projects was one which endeav¬ 
ored to obtain a representative picture of the extent to which various levels and 
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types of cducQftion are available to rural children, A nuinber of educators repre¬ 
senting state departments of education and professors in higher institutions in 
representative states co-operated in the collection of the information. Individ¬ 
ual records of approximately sixty thousand rural children, showing the dis¬ 
tances their homes are from schools provided, attendance, age, school progress, 
and other data, together with an evaluation of tlie influence of distance upon 
their education, form the basis of the study. 

A noteworthy project in education was the survey of the public-school sys¬ 
tem of Buffalo, inaugurated in March, 1930, and completed in December, 1930, 
by the United States Office of Education at the request of the Buffalo Municipal 
Research Bureau, Incorporated, and the Board of Education of Buffalo, 

During the past year the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church inaugurated a survey of the imiversities and colleges under its control, 
as a part of a general survey of all Methodist educational institutions. 

State surveys of higher education in Arkansas and Oregon >Yere completed 
during the year by the United States Office of Education,,The Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education made a re-survey of engineering educa¬ 
tion as a means of ascertaining the changes that may have resulted from the 
major survey undertaken by the society four years ago. 

THE NATIONAL SURVEY OP TEACHER TRAINING 

The Department of the Interior has prepared the following state¬ 
ment with respect to the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers^ which is being made under the supervision of the Office of 
Education. 

The United States government is asking ten minutes of the time of every 
teacher in the public-school systems of America. 

Each one of the 848,000 teachers of America is requested to spend ten min¬ 
utes answering one of the most widely distributed questionnaires ever issued to 
teachers. 

The questionnaires are being circulated to secure data for the National Sur¬ 
vey of tlie Education of Teachers authorized by Congress. Leading national 
educational organizations—the Council of State Superintendents and Com¬ 
missioners of Education, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and the 
Association of Deans of Education—asked for the survey in order to secure for 
the fitst time usable information which can be applied to the nation-wide prob¬ 
lems of oversupply of teachers. One hundred and twenty-five teacher-training 
institutions out of 13a reporting to the Office of Education indicate an over¬ 
supply of teachers in one or more branches of tlie profession. In New York 
alone five thousand teachers are reported unemployed. 

The direction of tlie National Survey of the Education of Teachers has been 
intrusted to the Office of Education, which has been given $200,000 to make the 
study. Experts under the supervision of Dr. E. S. Even den, associate director 
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of the survey imd professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, are being brought to Washington by the federal bureau to perform the 
work, which will require three years, 

The Office of Education gave to the public printer an order for a million copies 
of the questionnaire, Educational authorities worked over the questionnaire 
for four months before the copy was released to the printer. They reduced it to 
the minimum number of questions and clarified it for answering. Proof copies 
were used with trial groups of teachers as a final check before printed copies 
went out in January. 

The questionnaire, which has been distributed through state superintendents 
of education and city superintendents, asks each teacher for the following infor¬ 
mation: description of work, number of teachers in same building, class in 
school, other school responsibilities, training, sex, marital status, type of com¬ 
munity, experience, employment, salary, degrees, semester credits earned, if new 
in school, where from, and teaching load, 

In addition to dufmite data on teacher supply and demand, the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers is expected to reveal how well qualified 
American teachers are for their work, according to the variety of work and 
variety of community and for the various states. 

*'The Office of Education requests the co-operation of every teacher of the 
public-school systems of the United States in answering tlie questionnaire,” 
says William John Cooper, commissioner of education of the United States. 
“Every teacher making a prompt reply to the questiomiaire can feel that he or 
she is contributing to the improvement of education’s service to the United 
States and to the improvement of working conditions in the teaching profession,'^ 

The teacher-education survey is one of three great national surveys which the 
Office of Education has been asked to make in recent years. The Survey of 
Land-grant Colleges and Universities has just been completed. The National 
Survey of Secondary Education, which is a study of the nation's twenty thou¬ 
sand high schools, is now under way in the office. 

“It has been claimed,” says Dr. E. S. Evenden, associate director, “that the 
rural schools and the schools in the smaller towns and cities are forced to accept 
the inexperienced and the untrained teachers and that as soon as the more capa¬ 
ble of these gain the necessary experience they are taken into city school sys¬ 
tems, The National Survey of the Education of Teachers should show to what 
extent this is true, and it should also throw light upon some of the causes. 
It will show the relative salaries paid in the rural schools and the small villages. 
It will also show the number of grades they teach in the smaller schools and in 
the schools of the smaller places, 

“Much Constructive educational legislation has been passed in recent years 
by all the states. Some of the laws passed, while well intentioned by those who 
introduced them and by those who passed them, have not been constructive 
because they were not based upon accurate data, 

"One of the results hoped for from this supply-and-demand questionnaire 
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its value to state educational leaders as a guide to the school legislation 
by the very nature of the present aituation ;vill* during the next five years, 
;er in amount and more far-reaching in its results than during any similar 
in our history. 

hool administrators and state legislators, during this critical period of 
stment and increasing standards, will be vitally concerned with three 
ihases of the problem. In the first place, what measures can be adopted 
ntain and increase the scope and efficiency of the public schools at this 
In the second place, what can be done to care for the present unemployed 
rs in order to prevent individual suffering and a loss of professional 
:? In the third place, what measures can now he taken to prevent the re- 
ce of these conditions?” 

RURAL EPUCATION IN MEXICO 

a News Bulletin of the JnstOute of International Education pub- 
. the following statement with regard to the rural schools of 
:o. The statement was prepared by Dr. Moises Sfieiiz, formerly 
cretary of education in Mexico. 

m the most superficial acquaintance with present-day Mexico is sufficient 
'e the observer convinced that one of the country's most important obli- 
3 to itself as a nation, perhaps the most sacred of its bounden duties if it 
ilfil truly its rightful role among the nations of the modern world, is the 
rehabilitation of the mass of its people, 

s, in a word, means that Mexico must educate its long disinherited basic 
,tion, the rural 80 per cent of the people, In no other way can it weld for 
i truly national conscience and secure a unified national performance, 

1 using die term “education,” the writer means not merely instruction in 
g, writing, and arithmetic but rather the opportunity of actually teaching 
ople how to live and how to live sin adequate rural life. 

2 task presents very deep-rooted obstacles, the greatest of them perhaps 
the lack of a common language medium. One-third of the population of 
o Is pure Indian, and the catalogue of the native Mexican tribes lists as 
as forty-nine ethnic groups, among which authorities estimate that some 
nillions of individuals are unable to speak a word of the Spanish language, 
condition constitutes a formidable barrier to an3'^ effort toward cultural 
ation—to education. 

sre are other barriers, perhaps not so formidable but certainly of influence, 
int from the great geographic diversity of the country and the lack of 
ate communication systems. The previous inadequacy of these has con- 
id one of the grave prohlems of post-revolutionary Mexico—happily one 
is being confronted successfully and rapidly. And as progress is made in 
itterment of these conditions, so are the problems of rural education, of 
al integration rendered less general and less difficult. 
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From the closing years of the presidential term of former General Alvaro 
Obregon when the first rural schools were established, there has been constant 
progress. The process is not rapid, but a firm foundation has been laid. 

What a. Mexican rural school really is, the part it plays in the community, is 
perhaps best told by a mere listing of the attributes by which each separate little 
school is judged. The Federal Department of Education requires and encour¬ 
ages the rural schools in the following activities, and with the following results 
in the past year: Of 4,032 rural and primary schools (data for the 3,488 circuit 
rural schools are not included here), 3,ago hold regularly social reunions for the 
entire community3 3,890 hold Sunday morning programs; 3,895 have conducted 
health and hygiene campaigns; the teachers of 3,425 schools hav^ vaccinated 
their entire communities j 3,172 schools have held local fairs or expositions; 487 
communities have constructed stretches of highway on the initiative of the 
rural school, a network of 1,701 kilometers of road being thus laid; 327 tiny 
schools have introduced good drinking water into their communities; 354 have 
established post-offices; 141 have installed telephone or telegraph connections; 
80 have installed radios; 1,526 have founded school and community libraries; 
854 have installed shower baths; 3,943 have organized committees on education; 
1,853 have formed child-welfare committees; 1,262 have cultural societies for 
adults; 2,641 have founded classes in small industries; 1,589 have shops for the 
minor trades; 2,977 have co-operatives for the pupils; 1,629 schools have co¬ 
operative societies for adults; 823 have inter-neighborhood co-operatives; 3,321 
have cultivation fields for the major crops; 2,874 have vegetable gardens; 2,459 
keep chickens; jjSSi have pigeons; 1,006 keep rabbits; 786 have bees; 589 have 
pigs; 522 have other farm animals in addition; 379 have constructed children's 
playgrounds; 3,192 have leveled off athletic fields; 750 have boy-scout clubs; 
3,735 have a national flag; 1,847 have constructed open-air theaters; 837 have 
regional museums; 3,042 communities own their own school building; 943 have 
built houses specially for die teacher; and loi communities have built special 
community houses in addition to the school- 

The federai government of Mexico does not pay for school buildings. It 
pays the teachers' salaries, but each community provides its own school, from 
the land on which it stands to the material and the actual labor which goes into 
the building. The pupils themselves, assisted bn Sundays by adult men, 
build the building, following the approved plan and instructions furnished by the 
Federal Department of Education. Invariably the schoolhouse is the most im- 
portojit structure in the village next to the ancient church built under instruc¬ 
tions of the remote but one-time predecessors of these modern missionary teach¬ 
ers; in many of the more isolated districts the newly built schoolhouse is more 
imposing than the church. 

If one figures out the percentage to which one or the other activity of the 
above enumerated list pertains to each rural school, one has a fairly good picture 
of the i6le it plays in the rural communities throughout Mexico in addition to 
Its traditional one—that of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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Mexico lias today 6,520 of such socializing institutions scattered throughout 
the tepublic. In addition, the federal government's organization for educating 
the rural masses consists of hfteen regional normal schools for the training of 
rural teachers; twelve misiones cultural^, or groups of experts who travel about 
the country remaining in specified districts for four weeks at a. time, forming 
a sort of itinerant normal school of intensive training for the teachers in service 
who have been gathered together; two stationary Rural Improvement Missions 
made up of similaT groups of experts who are given time fox more concentrated 
work within a given radius; four Indian schools, boarding centers planned for 
the purpose of having the Indian boys constantly under the influence of the 
teachers—the above, all under the Eederal Department of Education, In addi¬ 
tion, but working to the same end, arc the eight State Central Agricultural 
Schools for the thorough training in practical agriculture of the sons of the heads 
of families who have received lands under the post-revolutionary agrarian laws 
of Mexico. 

This equipment grows constantly, but roughly speaking, this is the pattern 
by which Mexico is facing the problem of teaching its rural masses how to lead 
a better personal and domestic life and a more satisfactory social life, 

special education in baltimoius 

Following a survey of special education in Baltimore made in 1929 
by J. E. Wallace Wallin, whose description of the admission pro¬ 
cedures and standards adopted for the special classes appears in this 
issue of the Elementary School Journal, the Board of School Com¬ 
missioners established a division of special education for the admin¬ 
istration of classes for mentally, physically, and educationally handi¬ 
capped children. In the annual report of the Board of School Com¬ 
missioners for the scholastic year ended June, 1930, the accomplish¬ 
ments of the division for the first year are summarized as follows: 

I, Better classification of pupils in the classes for the mentally handicapped. 
, , . . At the close of the year the classes were distributed as follows: 


Type of Class Number 

Opportunity. 52 

Special centers. 13 

Mixed classes. 6 

Total..-. n 


The work of reclassification has not been completed. Many opportunity 
classes contain a few mental deficients, while some special centers contain a 
few backward children; all the ^'inixed classes*' contain both grades. 
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2. Examinatlona by. the psyclio-cducational clinic- The number of completed 
examinations made during the year was as follows: 



1 Boys 

Girls 

Total 

mite. 

936 

479 

I|4I5 

Colored. . ... 

58 

ifi 

76 

Total.. . . . 

904 

497 

1,491 


This includes only the children for whom complete information was supplied. 
Occasionally children, were recoiimieuded without examination, 

3. Kumerical increase in enrolment in special classes since the survey of 
special education in the spring of ig2g is as follows; 


Type o( Case 

Enrolment 
in Special 
Clussca in 
Spring o[ 

1925 

Enrolment 
in Special 
Clnsaca in 
Junci ^930 

Mentally lianrfi'capped... ,. 

r,iio 

1,102 

347 

270 

31 

124 

27 

31 

87 

18 

32 

r,5ro 

2,050 

352 

274 

34 

170 

64 

21 

103 

20 

7S 

Speech defective... 

Malnourished. 

Orthopedic . 

Deaf and deafened. 

Hard-of-hearing receiving lip-reading. 

Visual deficiencies...... 

Behavior boys in day classes.. 

Behavior boys in parental schools. 

Cardiopahbs... 

Shut-Ins receiving home instruction.. 

Total.. 

. 3ii79 

4,473 



It will be observed that the greatest increase has occurred in the work with 
speech defectives (an increase of 948)j the mentally handicapped (an increase of 
200), visual defectives (an increase of 37), the deaf, deafened, and hard-of- 
hearing (an increase of 49), and shut-ins (an increase of 43), During the year a 
total of 124 (77 white and 47 colored) children received home instruction for 
varying periods of time. 

In January, 1930, tlie pupils enrolled in tlie Division of Special Education 
numbered 4,96 per cent of all the pupils enrolled in the kindergarten and first 
eight grades. 

4. A new type of class was organized during the year, a hearing-conservation 
class, in which speech development and lip-reading for very hard-of-hearing 
children was fiirtheted by the use of an amplifier, In this type of class the 
pupUs receive aid in the preparation of their assignments, and then they recite 
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witi normaUiearing children in the regular grades. This experimental class, 
probably a pioneer of its kind, has fully justified itself. 

The instructional ’work for the deaf and deafened has been much improved 
during the year by the location of all the classes in one school. 

AUTHORITY OR SCHOOL BOARD TO EMPLOY WIRE 
OR ONE OR ITS MEMBERS 

In a recent case* the Supreme Court of Michigan has held that a 
board of education may legally employ as a teacher the wife of one 
of the members of the board. The court was influenced in its opinion 
by a statute which reads in part : 

Each and every married woman in the state of Miclngan shall be absolutely 
entitled to have, hold, own, retain, and enjoy any and all earnings acquired 
by any such married woman as the result of her personal efforts; and to sell or 
otherwise dispose of any and all such earnings, and to make contracts in rela¬ 
tion thereto to the same extent that any such married woman could have or do 
if unmarriedi 

The following statement is quoted from the opinion of the court. 

Notwithstanding the provision of the school law broadly provides that a 
school officer shall not ^‘be personally interested in any way whatsoever, either 
directly or indirectly,in the contract with the district, wc think it is not appli¬ 
cable to the case here presented. Under Section 11,478 above quoted, Mr, 
Spoelman clearly has no financial interest in this contract, Any wages which 
may be paid Mrs. Spoelman as a teacher will be her individual property the 
same as though she were an entire stranger to Mr. Spoelman. The statute does 
not apply to one having only a remote interest which a school officer might 
have under many and varied circumstances. For example, he might be very 
much interested in having his neighbor's son or daughter employed as a teacher 
but it would not seriously be contended that this disqualified the officer from 
contracting in behalf of his district. The same would be true if the teacher 
was an adult son or daughter of the school officer. The question here involved 
in principle at least is passed upon in Lewick v. Glazier^ ti6 Mich. 493, 74 N,W, 
717. A cose involving the exact question and identical facts under statutory 
provisions more stringent than those of this state was brought before the 
Ohio courts; and it was there held that the wife of an officer of the school dis¬ 
trict could be legally employed as a teacher in such district. Board of Education 
V. BoqI^ 104 Ohio 482,135 N.E. 540, 

We do not overlook the fact that the purpose of the provision of the school 
law under consideration is expressed in broad terms. The words "directly or 

* TJwmp^m V, DistriU Board of School Dislrlcl No. i, 233 N.W. 439 - 
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indirectly'^ 'were obviously used in this statute to make it broad enough to pre¬ 
vent an officer wbo might be so disposed from circumventing and defeating this 
provision of the law. The most common violations are those incident to con¬ 
tracts with corporations in which tlie school officer is a shareholder or with 
partnerships in which he is a member. In such instances there is clearly an 
"indirect'' interest. Cases of this character are reported in Consolidated Coal 
Company'^, Board of Tnisteest 164 Mich. 235,129 N.W. 193, andEeWe v. City of 
Lansing, 189 Mich, goi, 155 N.W. Sgi, L.R.A, 1917C 1096. These decisions 
are not applicable to the case at bar. We are of the opinion that the instant 
contract should not be held to be in. violation of the quoted provision of the 
school law, nor do we know of any good reason why it should he held to be 
contrary to public policy. This contract is not of such a nature that it cannot 
be?fulfilled,without reaching beyond the parties and working, or tending to work, 
an injury to the commiuiity at large, hence it is not contrary to public policy. 

A PROPOSED PROGRAM POR EINANCDTG EDUCATION 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 

In 1929 W, C. Cook, superintendent of schools in West Virginia, 
appointed the State Council on Education to study the school prob¬ 
lems of the state, The council sent out a questionnaire to school 
men and women asking that they list the six major problems con- 
frdnting education in West Virginia. Of those answering the ques¬ 
tionnaire 95 per cent indicated that school finance was the problem 
most pressing for solution. Consequently, Superintendent Cook and 
the council have drafted a plan which provides for increased state 
aid in the maintenance of the school system. The plan, as reported 
in Educational Nms, the official organ of the State Department of 
Education of West Virginia, is as follows: 

The first step in the proposed program is the creation of a state relief fund. 
This fund will contribute to every district in the state, wliether independent or 
non-independent, $300 to its elementary-teachers' fund and $75 to its elemen¬ 
tary maintenance for each elementary teacher, supervisor, or principal in the 
state. 

It will contribute to every district in the state, whether independent or non- 
independent, $450 to its high-schooLteachers' fund and §125 to its high-achool 
maintenance fund for each higli-school teacher, supervisor, or principal in the 
state. 

The average levy for elementary-teachers' salaries and maintenance last 
year was 77 cents on the $100. Under the proposed plan, the average levy will 
be 48 cents or an average reduction of 29 cents. 

The average levy for high-school purposes last year was 50 cents. Under the 
proposed plan, it will be reduced to 38 cents, an average reduction of 12 cents. 
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Including the relief which the building fund will give, the average reduction 
in the levy for all school purposes will be 44 cents on every $100 worth of assessed 
valuation of property in the state. 

This relief would save thousands upon thousands of farms and other proper¬ 
ties from being sold for taxes. 

If this revenue ia obtained from aspects of our commercial life not now con¬ 
tributing j the present standard of teachers and maintenance can be maintained. 
Otherwise we are in danger of drastic retrenchments. 

A cut in salaries or in the length of school term means a demoralization of 
our teaching force. Our better teachers will move to states with better systems 
of school finance. 

The second step in the proposed program is the creation of an equalization 
fund of $1,500,000. This fund will enable every district in the state to provide 
the minimum elementary-teachers* salaries and maintenance at a levy of 50 
cents or less. 

Without some form of state aid, many districts would be forced to levy more 
than $4.00 on each $100 worth of taxable property, 

The new plan equalizes the levies for the minimum elementary-school pro¬ 
gram, so that the levies in the various districts arc within a few cents of the 
average for the state. 

In view of the fact that the state demands that every child be given an equal 
opportunity for an efficient education, we believe that justice demands that the 
burden of this support be equalized. 

The third step in the proposed program is the creation of a fund for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting poor districts to consolidate with others and construct better 
school buildings. 

In many districts of the state the school buildings are a disgrace to any 
civilized community. A study of the following facts will explain why this is 
true, 

The state does not assist local districts in their building programs. Buildings 
must be constructed by levies raised on property in local districts. The maxi¬ 
mum levy, without the consent of the state superintendent aiul state tax com¬ 
missioner, is 20 cents on the $100. In most of the poorer districts in recent years, 
the tax commissioner has refused requests for the additional twenty-ceiit levy. 

The assessed valuation of property iu each o[ 58 districts in West Virginia 
is less than $1,000,000. The assessed valuation in each of 119 more is less Mian 
$2,000,000. The assessed valuation in eac^of 57 others is less than $3,oooj;ticx), 
In other words, 234 out of 393 districts in the state, have an assessed valuation 
of less than $3,000,000. The average valuation of these districts is approximate¬ 
ly $i,5<^)C>oo. 

A twenty-cent levy on $1,500,000 will produce $3,000. The richest of these 
districts will raise only $6,000. Yet this sum must build and equip all the ele¬ 
mentary, junior and senior high schools in the respective districts. 

No wonder there are 134 districts out of 393, or more than one-third, that 
do not have the semblance of a high-school building in them. 
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No better investment can be made in the state or by the state than to spend 
$500,000 in supplementing the funds of local districts in constructing carefully 
plaomed Consolidated school buildings. Enormous wastes can in this way be 
saved which otherwise are imperative. 

The fourth step in. this program is the creation of a fund of $225,000 for the 
purpose of providing school management and supervision in districts that are 
now without it. 

Almost three-fo\irths of the districts of the state arc without any supervision, 
except that of a county superintendent of schools. This is a crime both to the 
children and to the taxpayers of these communities. A child nowadays has a 
right to know that his physical, intellectual, and spiritual destiny is guided by 
someone other than a young, inexperienced, second- or third-grade teacher. 

The state should make sure that its children are receiving a real opportunity 
for complete development. This is the product of education. Industry resorts 
to foremen and supervisors to insure its eiTiciency. Should we assume that our 
educational system is any less in earnest in regard to its results? 

We believe that the state should assist local school officers to employ thor- 
oughly capable and well-trained men and women to safeguard and guide the 
educational destiny of every child in the state. 

These supervisors are to be employed by the local authorities, the state 
assisting 50 per cent, or more if necessary, in order that all districts may be 
provided with efficient supervision. 

The plan, it will be noted, carries no specific recommendation with 
respect to the mode oi raising the funds to be supplied by the state. 
The legislature is requested to raise the necessary funds from hither¬ 
to untapped and indirect sources in such manner as it may deem 
expedient. 

THE SCIENCE PROGRAM OP THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 

The following statement was published in School Topics, the offi¬ 
cial magazine of the public schools of Cleveland. 

A six-year course in natural sciences which establishes a sequence from grade 
to grade was inaugurated in Cleveland public schools this fall, General science 
IS given in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Biology, chemistry, and 
physics ate presented in the senior high schools. 

The course recognizes the three main ends of science: cultural, application 
to everyday living, and preliminary technical training. In the past Cleveland 
schools have tended toward the application to everyday living as the only end 
in the teaching of science. The new course \viU stress the other factors. 

Biology receives more emphasis in the new course than formerly, now opening 
the way to hobby interests for pupils through emphasis of the study of rare 
flowers, game, birds, animals, and fish. 
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Health also takes a prominent place^ appearing from Grade VIIB through 
Grade VIII A, when mental health is included in the cniTicidum. Two thousand 
school children were examined for physical defects in the search for inforniation 
to include in the health study. 

Comprehensive tests are to he given after a student has completed three 
years of the science course. If ability warrants, he is to be urged to continue the 
work. Every pupil, howeverj Is to be encouraged to take some additional courses 
in science. At the end of six years the student again is to be tested for his 
knowledge. He knows when he starts the work in Grade VII B that these 
tests are to come, the theory being that he organizes his knowledge in prepara¬ 
tion for them* 

The Cleveland course takes cognizance of the changing tendencies in physics 
and chemistry, the first time they have been included in a high-scliool course 
of study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS TOR THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

The various departments of the United States government carry 
on researches and publish materials along the lines of their special 
interests and responsibilities. These publications are well written, 
authentic, and contain a wealth of information which can be ob' 
tallied in no other place. With the view of making these materials 
available to teachers and pupils, the Office of Education has pub¬ 
lished a circular entitled '^Government Publications of Use to Teach¬ 
ers of Geography and Elementary Science'* (Circular No. 2S, 1930). 
The circular lists publications suitable for school use and indicates 
how they may be secured. By securing these publications, teachers 
may supply their pupils with reference materials of real social worth. 

A GOVERNMENT BULLETIN TOR TEACHERS OP 
ADULT ILLITERATES 

The following statement was published in the New York Sm, 

Approved by President Hoover and Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, a new 
government mauual for teachers of adult illiterates Is now going forth to edu¬ 
cators all over the country. It is a book which has been prepared after months 
of study and investigation in which the methods in use in various sections of the 
nation in campaigning against illiteracy have been carefully weighed and 
examined, It is issued by the National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy. 

While the book discusses such subjects as the type of teachers required and 
the social problems to be met and solved, the meat of it is a brief covuse ot study 
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in the three R’s outlined "for the purpose of quickly turning illiterate into 
literate citizens." 

The book adheres closely to the plan of attacking illiteracy evolved in the 
moonlight schools of Kentucky* The same plan of writing for adult beginners, 
the identical first lessons in reading, and the same vigorous campaip for search¬ 
ing out illiterates in their homes and persuading them to come to school are 
found in this government manual. 

The manual was prepared by Dr, William S, Gray, of the University of Chi¬ 
cago, who made the study for the National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, 
of which Secretary of the Interior Wilbur is chairman. The study was under 
the direction of Dr. Charles R. Mann, chairman of the subcommittee on tech¬ 
niques and his associate members and was financed by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 

ANNOUNCEMENT OE A NEW MAGAZINE 

Lewis H. Carris, managing director of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, announces the publication of a quarter¬ 
ly magazine entitled the Sighl^Saving Rmew. The new journal will 
be devoted to all aspects of prevention of blindness and conservation 
of vision, According to the announcement, the new journal “is de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of state and local prevention-of-blindness 
workers, educators, illuminating engineers, school physicians and 
nurses, safety engineers, public-health administrators, industrial 
physicians and nurses, sight-saving-class teachers and supervisors, 
ophthalmologists, and anyone interested in the socloJogic phases of 
saving sight.” The journal will contain original articles, abstracts 
from current periodicals throughout the world, book reviews, and 
reports of the society's activities, Mr. Carris is editor, and Miss 
Isobel Janowich is managing editor. The place of publication is 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 




THE EFFECT OF SPECIFIC DRILL 
ON READING ABILITY 
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INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this study is to show the effect of definite, purposeful 
drill on general reading ability, as indicated by standardized, diag¬ 
nostic, silent-reading tests. Several studies of the effect of specific 
drill on reading abilities have been made by such men as William S. 
Gray, Grover H. Alderman, and John A. O’Brien. The studies by 
these men had different aims, were made under different conditions, 
used different training exercises, and stressed different reading skills 
from those of the investigation reported in this article. The prob¬ 
lem of the writers differed from that of previous investigators in 
that the purpose was to give drill only to those pupils whose reading 
scores in the Gates Silent Reading Tests indicated a definite need 
for practice. 

The aim of this experiment was, then, to answer the following 
question: What is the effect in an ordinary public school of a pro¬ 
cedure in which a series of drills definitely planned to emphasize 
specific reading skills is given to those pupils who already realize 
their needs as compared with a procedure in whicli there is no at¬ 
tempt to overcome individual difficulties indicated by the findings 
of standardized, diagnostic tests? 

PROCEDURE 

Ill the autumn of 1929 the four types of the Gates Silent Reading 
Tests, Form i, were given to two sixth-giade classes in two public 
schools in Grand Rapids, Michigan. In this study only a half¬ 
grade, the low sixth, was used. The groups in the two schools will 
be called the experimental group and the control group. Each child 
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in tlie experimental group was paired with a child in the control 
group on the basis of the composite scores, or averages of the scores 
earned, on the four types of the tests mentioned. Pairing on this 
basis would result m Ihp selection of pairs of pupils who showed some 
variation in the reading skills measured by the tests of different 
types; that is, while the composite scores for a pair would be nearly 
the same, their individual scores on Type A, Type B, etc., might 

TABLE I 


CoicposiTE Ghade Scohes on Sileni-Reading Tests and Intelligence 
Quotients or Paieb of Pueils in Experimental and 
Control Groups 


Pair 

GttADE Scohe in Silent Readinq 

Intelligence Quotient 

ExperrmenUl 

Group 

Conlrol 

Group 

EspcxjmeJitnJ 

Group 

CojiiroJ 

Group 


7.2 

7.0 

130 

96 


6.8 

6.9 

117 

96 


6.4 

6.S 

93 

107 


6^3 

6.2 

90 

107 


6*3 

S .9 

08 

IIS 

6. 

6.2 

S.B 

84 

95 

7 . 

6.0 

5.8 

109 

III 

8. 

5-9 

S.8 

99 

96 


S-6 

5-7 

107 

104 


5.4 

S -7 

88 

76 

II... 

5.3 

S *4 

So 

99 

12.-.*. 

4.9 

4.9 

9 S 

86 

13. 

4-7 

4-7 

Ss 

95 

Average. ... 

B '9 

5-9 

98.1 

98.7 

Standard deviation. 

■ 1 

0.7 

0.7 

1 

13.8 

10.3 


vary considerably. The intelligence quotients were necessarily dis¬ 
regarded in the selection of pairs, but they have been taken into 
consideration in the interpretation of the results. 

Table I shows the method of pairing the pupils. The thirteen 
pupils in the experimental group were selected from eighteen chil¬ 
dren in the low-sixth grade in the experimental school. The stand¬ 
ard for selection was arbitrarily fixed at the grade level which the 
pupils should reach by the end of the semester; that is, all children 
whose grade score in any of the four types of tests fell below the 
standard grade score of 6.5 were included in the group selected for 
drill. Some pupils fell below the standard in only one or two types 
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of reading, liejice they received drill in only those specific types. 
By this arrangement a child might have a composite score above 
6.5 although he was in need of drill because of a deficiency in one or 
more types of reading. There were only two children in the experi¬ 
mental group and three in the control group whose composite grade 
scores were 6.5 or more. 

Mter the pupils had been selected and paired, the experimental 
group was given practice by means of exercises corresponding to 
the four types suggested in the Gates test. This practice was given 
in a regular period of thirty minutes for ten consecutive school 
weeks, starting Monday, January 6, 1930, and closing Friday, 
March 14, 1930, A typical program for a week was as follows: On 
Monday drill was given to those pupils who needed it on Type A, 
Reading To Appreciate the General Significance of a Paragraph; 
on Tuesday, 011 Type B, Reading To Predict the Outcome of Given 
Events; on Wednesday, on Type C, Reading To Understand Precise 
Directions; and on Thursday, on Type D, Reading To Note Details, 
On Friday the pupils read orally before the class, The oral reading 
provided the pupils with a subjective clieck on their own reading 
progress. All thirty-three pupils in the room participated in the 
oral reading. 

Each child knew his score on the original test and had been helped 
by the teacher to realize his individual needs. Pupils usually want 
to improve their abilities if they arc given opportunity to do so, 
and those taking part in this experiment proved no exception. One 
of the noticeable outcomes of the experiment was the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm with which the pupils participated and the interest with 
which they watched theh own progress. 

Each cliild who was not in the drill group read what he chose— 
recreational reading, reference material in connection with other 
subjects, newspapers, magazines, etc. He kept a record of what he 
had read and the amount for each day and wrote short book reports. 
Some children had only one day a week for tins work; others had 
two, three, or four days, according to the scores which they had 
made on the initial tests. All thirty-three children did their reading 
ill the regular classroom at the same time. The children in the ex¬ 
perimental group knew their own defects, were given definite exer- 
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cises to overcome theit disabilities, and kept a record of their prog- 
ress during the ten weeks. The pupils needing no remedial work 
were stimulated to continue reading by the half-hour of independent 
silent reading and by their presence in the room where the experi¬ 
ment was going on. 

The control group, which was in another school, was given the 
initial test^ met for the regular reading lesson for thirty minutes each 
day, but was given no reading drill planned on the basis of the 
individual deficiencies revealed in the initial tests. Both groups 
knew that there would be a final test, which was given on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, March 17, 18, and 19, 1930. For the 
final test Form 2 of the Gates Silent Reading Tests was used. 

MATERIALS USED 

A large percentage of the pupils in both groups were of Dutch 
descent, and many came from homes in which foreign languages were 
spoken. A slightly larger number of nationalities were represented 
in the control group. Both schools were in the same quarter of the 
city, and the patrons of each had approximately the same civic, 
economic; religious, and social interests. 

The experimental group used special exercises prepared for the 
most part by the teacher of the group. In a classroom experiment 
of this kind the materials for study often prove to be the great 
problem. It is difficult to find material organized to suit the plan of 
instruction. For example, ready-made exercises which emphasize 
the ability to predict the outcome of given events are difficult to 
find, as are well-constructed paragraphs emphasizing the ability to 
appreciate the general significance of a paragraph. Therefore, prac¬ 
tically all the exercises used in this study were prepared by the 
teacher. Descriptions of the four types of exercises" are given in the 
following paragraphs. Since all four types followed somewhat the 
same plan, a full description of Type A is given as illustrative of 
the other three. Before the exercises were prepared, error sheets 
. were compiled showing the number of children who missed each 
question on the standardized test of each type of reading. An at- 

‘ AH the exercises used in this experiment have been preserved a'nd are on file in the 
West Leonard School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
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tempt was made to diagnose the difficulty, and the new exercise 
stressed training in this skill Each child computed his own daily 
percentage score and charted it on a progress chart prepared for the 
purpose. Every child noted his owi progress each day and paid 
little or no attention to his score in comparison to those of other 
members of the class. As separate charts were kept for each type of 
reading, some children had one chart only, while others had as many 
as four. Every mistake was considered separately, and an attempt 
was made to find out why it had occurred. 

TypG Af Reading To Appreciate the General Significance of a Para- 
graph .—^The children were given the sixth book of The Study 
Readers^ and a mimeographed sheet on which the following state¬ 
ment appeared. "Turn to page 156. Read the lesson entitled ^Tho 
White Elephant Tells His Story' one paragraph at a time. After 
reading each paragraph, do as you are told on the paper which has 
just been given you.'' The first exercise based oix Paragraph i 
read; "Underline the answer which best tells how the elephant 
remembers his childhood days: (1) very plainly, (2) sadly, (3) not 
very clearly.'^ 

From this story two lessons of fifteen exercises each were made. 
Some lessons were written entirely by the teacher. One lesson com 
tained a group of eight exercises such as the following: "A boy 
started a savings account at the bank. Every week he earned 
twenty cents, He put ten cents in the bank each week. Underline 
the word that best describes the boy: (i) thrilty, (2) cheerful, (3) 
dirty, (4) lazy." 

The following is an illustration of the type of exercise in which 
titles are given to paragraphs. 

Elephants^* 

Underline the answer which makes the best title for the paragraph. 

"Have yon ever seen an elephant in a circvis parade? Perhaps yon have seen 
a number of them marching along. Of ten eacli elephant has hold ol the tail of 

^ Alberta Walker and Mary R. Parkmaa, The Sludy Readcr^j Sixth "Year. Ncw York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1925, 

3 This execcise is ba5(^ on the story, ''Elephants in the Circus," in Ernest Horn and 
Mavide McBroom, Learn To Study Readers^ Book Three, pp. lofi-g. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 192^. 
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the elephaRt in front of him. They march along very quietly. They seem to 
kuow 3List where they helong in the parade/^ 

1. Cite Us Parade 

2. Elephants Holding Tails 

3. Elephants Marchiitg Quietly 

Type B, Reading To Frediot the Outcome of Given Events. —Much 
the same procedure M^as folloAYed for Type B as for Type A. Some¬ 
times the first part of a story was used, and the children predicted 
the end. Again, problems in arithmetic were used, the children 
being required to decide whether they should add, subtract, multi¬ 
ply, or divide in oiie-step problems. For the most part, however, 
the teacher wrote short paragraphs somewhat i^imilar to those used 
ill the Gates tests. 

Type C, Reading To Understand Precise Directions. of 
this typo were the most easily prepared. Directions were given for 
making an envelope, a simple barometer, various kinds of drawings, 
etc. The test of a child's reading ability was the finished product. 

Type D. Reading To Nok Details. —^For exercises of this type 
paragraph material was selected from readers for the grade- Multi¬ 
ple-choice, ttue-faUe, and completion exercises were used tests. 
During the final weeks of instruction the Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading^ were used^ 

RESULTS 

Table II shows the initial and final composite scores on the Gates 
Silent Reading Tests attained by the pupils in the experimental 
and control groups, together with the gain or loss for each child and 
the gain of the experimental over the control group. During the 
ten weeks the experimental group made an average gain of j.8 years 
according to the Gates standard, while the control group showed an 
average loss of o.6 of a year. In other words, the intensive drill re¬ 
sulted in an average total gain of 2,3 years. No child in the experi¬ 
mental group failed to make a significant gain, while ten of the 
twelve children who were present at the final test in the control 
group showed losses. Why these losses should have occurred is 
difficult to explain. Neither the principal of the school nor the 

^ \VIWiam A. MtCaU and LelahM. Ciabbs, Test Lmons Inlleadingi liook 3- 

Nc\v York: Teachers College, Columbia. University, 1925. 
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teacher of the control group offered any explanation except that 
mo^t of the children, when compared with all the pupils in the grade, 
iell into the lower one-fourth in reading ability. It is possible that 
children of this ability, unless motivated by an unusual procedure, 
do spasmodic work. In the initial test the novelty of tlie situation 
and the nature of the tests may have spurred these pupils to unusual 
effort. When the final test was given, the novelty had worn off, 

TABLE II 

Conro^iTE Scowis on Initiai. and Finat. Silent-Reading Tests 
Made m Puptls in Exi?ertmentax and Control Groups and 
Gain op the Experimental over the Control Group 


Pair 

EKrERUniNTA-T. Gudup 

Cqrtrot. Grqvp 

Gain op 
EXP fiRI- 
IIKKTAL 

Group 

OVER 

Control 

Gkoop 

Initial 

Test 

Elnnl 

Test 

Gaiu 

Tnilinl 

Test 

Final 

Test 

Gnln 

1 *. 

7,2 

9 .S 

2 . 6 

7 .0 




2... 

6.8 

8.8 

2.0 

6:9 

6.2 j 

-0.7 

2.7 

3 -. 

6.4 

7*2 

0.8 

6.S 

5 *t 

' 1*4 

2.2 

4 v . 

6*3 

7.5 

1.2 

6.2 

5.1 

“-1.1 

2,3 

5 . 

6.3 

9.0 


59 

5.6 

-0,3 

3.0 

6. 

6.2 

7.2 

r .0 

S.8 

6.x 

0.3 

0.7 

7 . 

6,0 

8.S 

2.S 

SB 

6.6 

0.6 

1-7 

a. 

59 

7.6 

1.7 

5.8 

4.6 

— 1.2 

2.9 

9. 

5-6 

8.1 

2-5 

5'7 

5-3 

-0.4 

2.9 

10,.. .. 

5-4 

6.2 

0.8 

5*7 

4 'S 

— 1.2 

a .0 

11. 

5*3 

6.6 

1.3 

5^4 

5*1 1 


1,6 

12 . 

4.9 

7.0 

2.1 

4*9 

, 

-1*3 

3-4 

13 . 

4.7 

70 

2.3 

4.7 

4*3 

-0.4 

2.7 

Average. 

5-9 

7*7 

1.8 

5*9 

5*2 

—0.6 

2*3 

SLandard de¬ 








viation. ,.. 

0.7 

1 .D 


0.7 

o,B 









* One q[ U\e pupils in tliis pair was absent an. (.lie clay q[ iha fmcil (.csL. 


and nothing unusual had been done to spur their interest during 
the intervening time. A check of the conditions under which the 
testing had been done revealed no variations in the procedure 
outlined by the author of the tests. The gain of the experimental 
group is too large to be explained on the btasis of chance. It 
might be explained in terms of capacity or heredity, but Table I 
shows that the average intelligence quotients of the two groups 
are not significantly different- The gain might he explained in 
terms of ability or general power to accomplish, but the edu- 
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cational background of the two groups is about the same. The 
writers feel that the explanation is in terms of specific achieve¬ 
ment, The experimental group knew their own needs and were 
given exercises specially prepared to meet those needs. The in¬ 
dividual progress charts showed them tloat each pupil .was accom¬ 
plishing and succeeding, and thus was built up the will to work, 
which is essential to marked achievement in any line of endeavor, 

Was this gain made at a sacrifice to other features of the school’s 
program? The teacher in charge of tire grade and the principal of 
the school report just the opposite. The abilities stressed in the 
exercises are fundamental to success in. most of the other subjects 
in the grade. As the diildreii becaine proficient in the reading abili¬ 
ties, they gained a new insight into the other subjects and developed 
a better attitude because they were conscious of their own success, 
The enthusiasm developed by the experiment seemed to carry over 
to the other lines of activity in the school. 

. Pata not given in this article show the gains made in each of the 
four types of reading. The experimental group showed an average 
gain of 2,3 years on Type A, Reading To Appreciate the General 
Significance of a Paragraph, while the control group showed an 
average loss of 0.2 years. On Type B, Reading To Predict the Out¬ 
come of Given Events, the experimental group made an average 
gain of 1.8 years, and the control group made an average loss of 
1.4 years. On Type C, Reading To Understand Precise Directions, 
the experimental group gained an average of 2.9 years, while the 
contTol group showed an average loss of 0.3 of a year, In only one 
case did the control group show a gain; on Type D, Reading To Note 
Details, they made an average gain of 0,07 of a year, while the ex¬ 
perimental group made an average gain of 2.9 years. 

An. interesting question arises as to what happened to those chil¬ 
dren in the experimental group who were excused from, drill on a 
given type of reading, This question is answered by Table 111 , 
which shows the gains made by those children who were included 
in the experiment hut were excused from drill on Type B. This 
group made an average gain of 0.3 of a year, wlrile their respective 
pairs in the control group showed an average loss of 1.6 years. As 
has already been .stated, those children who received specific drill 
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in this ability made an average gain of 1.8 years, An examination 
of the other types revealed a similar condition. The gains made by 

TAHLE HI 


Grade Scores on Initial and I^inal Tests on Typ.e 13 of Tuwi^ in IUx^erimentAl 
Group Not Taking Training Exercises in Type B and Colipatiison of 
Their Scores with Those or Mates in Control Group 


Pair 

ExPKRiirPNTAt. Group 

Control Group 

Gain of 
F xPEHt- 
M ENT at. 
Group 
OVER 
Control 
Group 

Initial 

Te.n 

Final 

TesL 

Gain 

IrilLial 

Test 

Final 

Te,sl 

Gain 

I. 

' 8,0 
7.0 
7 -S 

a.s 

8.0 

7.0 

■ 

^5 

8.0 

3.0 

7.0 

7-5 

5.5 

-1.5 

- 0-5 

-2,5 

2.0 

IS 

2.0 

2.. 

.. 

4... 

5. 

7.5 
7.0 
7.0 

6.5 

7 .5 
G.S 
7-5 

6.5 

Hgni 

■bI 

6.S 

6.0 

6,0 

7.0 

SO 

7 5 

3.9 

4.2 

-i.S 
I.S 
— 2.1 
-2.8 

IS 
— 2>0 
2.6 
2.8 

§. 

7. 

S. 

n.. 

lo.,, . 1 ... , 








tt.1 



. 





T 2 .. 

6 s 

8,0 

1.5 

6.S 

3-1 

-3.4 

4.9 

Tl.. 

Average. 

Standard de¬ 
viation. ... 


.1 






7-1 

0.5 

7«4 

0.7 

0,3 

71 

o.g 

5.5 

1.6 

-1.6 

1.9 





TABLE IV 

Average Gains Made dy Pupils m Experimental Group 
Accohdino to Number or Types of Brill 
Enoaoed In 


Number 01 Types of Drill 
Enaagcd In 

Number of 
Pupils 

Average 

Gain 

One. 

3 

13 

Two .. 

5 

1.9 

Three...-. 

4 

2.0 

Four.... 

I 

2.3 


the children in the experimental group who were excused from cer¬ 
tain types were slightly above the gain suggested by the author of 
the tests. The gain indicated by Gates for ten weeks^ work is about 
0.25 of a year; these children made a gain of 0.3 of a year. The writ- 
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ers believe this gain can be accounted for, at least in part, by the 
intetest and cntKusiastn buUt up by the experiment in general. 

Another interesting question arises vritli regard to what happened 
to those children who received drill in one, two, three, and four types, 
respectively, Table IV shows that the average gains increased ac¬ 
cording to the number of types of drill in which the children were 
engaged, 

CQMCI.USION& 

The results of the study reported in this article justify the follow¬ 
ing conclusions. 

1. Drill in reading based on the types of skill in which the Gates 
Silent Reading Tests show a child to be deficient is superior to drill 
in which the child’s need is not isolated. 

2. Children with intelligence quotients below the average can 
greatly improve their reading abilities if they are provided with 
specific training. 

3. Purposeful reading drill, lor which the child realizes his own 
need, as part of an organized remedial program is superior to the 
casual teaching of reading. 

4. The total gain in reading ability varies directly in proportion 
to the number of types of reading in which the pupil receives specific 
drill. 

5. It was evident throughout this experiment that many con¬ 
comitant learuings were taking place. The eagerness and interest 
with which the children watched their own improvement on the 
score cards, their sustained interest in continued drills to improve 
one skill, and their co-operative help to others within the group all 
contributed not only to their general reading ability but to habits 
of good citizenship. Because o£ their very nature many of these 
results cannot be measured objectively, but they are always the 
ultimate results any teacher wishes to secure from her work. 

6. Returning to the question used as a basis of the experiment, 
the writers conclude that reading drill definitely planned to meet 
the specific reading problems of an individual are effective for any 
child whose reading shows a deficiency. 



TRANSFER OF LEARNING IN SIMPLE ADDITION 
AND SUBTRACTION. II 


HERBERT T. OLANDER 
University of Pittsburgh 


TRANSlfER FROM TAUGHT TO UNTAUGHT COMBINATIONS 

In the preceding article of this series* the chief matter of interest 
consisted in the effect of teaching 200 number combinations in addi¬ 
tion and subtraction compared with that of teaching only no com¬ 
binations. It was shown that the group of pupils who studied 110 
combinations knew at least as many combinations in to to as the 
group studying 200 combinations but that the latter group knew a 
slightly larger percentage of the combinations which had been left 
untaught than did the former group.. 

The present article deals with the results of the experiment chiefly 
from the point of view of transfer. In any one of the four tests how 
many of the combinations which had not been taught up to the time 
of the administering of the test did all the pupils in the experiment 
know? This problem raises the question; To what extent did drill 
on certain taught combinations transfer to other untaught combina¬ 
tions? An answer to the latter question hinges in part on the num¬ 
ber of combinations children learn outside the regular arithmetic 
class periods. For this reason, a table will be included showing how 
much two groups of children learned outside the periods of arith¬ 
metic instruction, One group (designated as Group A) comprised 
oue hundred children who received no instruction in arithmetic for 
the last twelve of the seventeen weeks of the experiment; another 
group (designated as Group B) comprised eighty-six children who 
had no formal arithmetic instruction during the entire seventeen 
weeks. Table III shows the scores achieved by these two groups. 

The reader will receive a better impression of the situation by 
referring to Figure i. In this figure the average scores in addition 

"Herbert T, Olander, '^Transfer of Learning in Simple jVdclition and Subtraction. 

Elenmiary School Joitnial, XXXI (January, 1931), 35a'-6g. 
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and subtraction combined for the group receiving daily instruction 
for seventeen weeks on no combinations, the scores for the group 
without formal instruction for twelve weeks (Group A) and the 
scores for the group without formal instruction for the entire seven¬ 
teen weeks (Group B) are presented. Because Group B had, unfor¬ 
tunately, had ail unusual amount of informal arithmetic in the first 

TABLE III 


Aveiiage Scokes On Taught anu Untaught Combinations in Addition and 

SUETRACTION ACHIEVED DV GROUP A* AND BV GROUP Bf 


CoilUlNATIONii 

Avkrage 
Score in 
Addition 

TROnAIILE ' 

Error of 
Scores in 
Addition 

Average 
Score in 

SuiiTRACTTlON 

Phouadle 
Error of 
Scores in 
SUJITRACTION 

AVEHAOt 
Score in 
Addition and 
Subtraction 
Combined 

Grouf) 

A 

Group 

D 

Group 

A 

Group 

D 

Group 

A 

Group 

D 

Group 

A 

Group 

B 

Group 

A 

Group 

n 

Teat i: 











Taught. 

S.S 4 

20.31 

0.62 

1.34 

3-72 

12.20 

0-31 

0.95 

4-65 

16.26 

Untaught. 

5 .01 

17. 3 « 

0.57 

I.oft 

2.83 

10.34 

0,24 

0.77 

3.94 

13.83 

Total.. 

10,55 

37-63 



6.55 

22,54 



8-59 

30.09 

Test 2: 






Taught. 

22.47 

23.22 

I.I4 


13-64 

IS.II 

0.74 

0.97 

17.99 

19.12 

Untaught. . 

19.81 

20.31 

0.93 

loS 

II. IS 

11,68 

0.65 

0.77 

15.41 

15.94 

'Tntn.l: .. 

42.28 

43.53 



2 A. 70 

26.79 



33.40 

35 .06 

Teat 3; 






Taught.. 

1S.12 

27-88 

I.I9 

1.29 

14-87 

17.62 

0.79 

0.98 

21.20 

22.72 

Untaught. 

23-ss 

23-S 3 

I .00 

1.09 

12-39 

13-38 

0.70 

0.85 

17.72 

16.42 

Total. .... 

51-67 

51-41 



27.26 

31.00 



38,92 

41.14 

Test 4: 





Taught.... 

30.89 

34-20 

I.I9 

1.25 

17.83 

15.28 

1.05 

1.21 

24-SI 

25.24 

Untaught.... 

25.30 

27,99 

I.OO 

1.07 

IS. 13 


0.89 

o.g6 

20.28 

19.96 

Total. 

56,09 

62.19 



32.96 

26.32 



44-79 

45.20 







* Grau[> A wtLs given no formal Instruclion In nriLhmellc during Llic Inst twelve weeks of the experi¬ 
ment, 

t Group I) h{ld no formal jnslruclfon in arillmieLIc during the seventeen weeks of the experiment. 


grade, the average initial score of the group was unusually high; 
for that reason, this score is difficult to compare with the average 
initial scores of the other two groups. Comparison of the gains 
made by the three groups during each of the three periods of the 
experiment shows that Groups A and B, during the time when they 
had no formal arithmetic instruction, learned approximately from 
one-third to one-half as many combinations per unit of time as 
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were acquired by Group A during the first five weeks when it had 
daily formal arithmetic work or as were acquired during the entire 
seventeen weeks by the group learning no combinations. That the 
arithmetic instruction was Effective is, therefore, clearly evident in 
a comparison of the scores of the three groups. The question which 
then becomes pertinent is: Was the arithmetic instruction equally 
effective in the case of the taught and untaught combinations? 


Score 



Weeks of experiment 


Fig, I, —The average scores in addition and subtraction combined achieved by Llic 
group drilled in no number coinbinationsj by Group A (the group having no fornml 
arithmetic for twelve weeks), and by Group B (the group having no formal (iritlimetic 
for tile entire seventeen weeks). , 

In Table II percentages for the average scores in addition and 
subtraction combined for the group studying no combinations and 
those for the group studying 200 combinations were presented. In 
Table IV similar data are given for Groups A and E. The interesting 
point to observe in both Tiibles II and IV is the regularity with 
which the pairs of percentages on taught and untaught combinations 
approximate 55 and 45, as expected by pure chance. The groups 
studying no and 200 combinations were constantly receiving in^ 
struction on an increasing number of the taught combinations. If 
the learning of simple number combinations is specific to any large 
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degree, one would^ expect to find th^vt the percentage of the scores 
on the taught combinations in tlie case of these two groups would 
progressively increase beyond 55 per cent whereas the percentage of 
the scores on the untaught combinations would progressively de¬ 
crease below 45 per cent. However, no such fact is to be observed. 
Table IV reveals that environment apparently influenced equally 

TABLE IV 


Avi'rage Scores on Taught and Untaught Coxidinations in Addition and 
Subtraction CoxrDiNED and PiSRCENTiiGE Each Is or Total 
Scores Achieved nv Group A and Group B 



Group A 

Group B 

Combinations 

Score 

Percentage of 
Tolal Score 

Score 

Percentu^fe of 
Tolal Score 

Test i: 





Taught. 

4 < 5 s 

34-1 

16.26 

54-0 

Untaught. 

3-94 

45-9 

13.83 

46.0 

Total. 

0 .SP 

100.0 

30.09 

100.0 

Teat a: 




Taught. 

17.99 

S 3-9 

19.12 

54.5 

Untaught.— 

1541 

46.1 ‘ 

15.94 

45-5 

Total.. 

3340 

100.0 

35.06 

lOO.O 

Test 3: 




Taught. 

21.20 

54 5 

22,72 

55.2 

Untaught... 

17.72 

45-5 

rS.42 

44.8 

Total. 

38.92 

100.0 

41.14 

IQO.O 

Test 4: 



Taught.. 

24.51 

54-7 

25.24 

55.8 

Untaught. 

20.28 

45-3 

19.96 

44-2 

Total.. 

44.79 . 

100.0 

45-20 

100.0 


the pupils’ facility with the taught and untaught combinations. 
Table 11 bears witness to the fact that teaching apparently influ¬ 
enced equally the pupils’ performance on taught and untaught com¬ 
binations. In general, the percentages in Table 11 show no striking 
differences from those in Table IV. 

Since no teaching had been given any group of pupils before Test 
I, the pairs of percentages on this test should be exactly 55 and 45. 
The percentages given in Table H indicate that the untaught com¬ 
binations were the easier; in Table IV this condition is reflected to 
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a less degree. Were the taught and untaught combinations of equal 
difficulty ill reality? Two reasons support an affirmative answer 
to this question. First, the previous article described the conscien¬ 
tious attempts to make the two sets of combinations equal. Second, 
if the untaught combinations had been easier, Groups A and B, 
which were given little or no instruction on the coinhiuations, 
should have achieved liigher scores on the untaught combinations. 
That they did not do so is shown by Table IV, For Group B, which 
liad no instruction whatsoever on either set of combinations, the 
percentages on the untaught combinations exceeded 45 per cent 
(the percentage expected by pure chance) in two tests and were less 
than 45 per cent in two tests. 

The almost complete transfer from taught to untaught combina¬ 
tions is indicated graphically in Figure 2, wliich shows the percentages 
for three groups of pupils who were formally taught arithmetic for all 
or part of the time, namely, the group studying only no combina¬ 
tions, the group studying 200 combinations, and the group receiving 
no arithmetic instruction during the last twelve of the seventeen weeks. 
The percentages for the untaught combinations are shown by the 
black bars; those for the taught combinations, by the shaded bars. 
According to mere laws of chance, the black bars should approach 
the broken line representing 45 per cent, and the shaded bars should 
approach the broken line representing 55 per cent. As stated before, 
one would surmise that the black bars would progressively become 
sliorter from Test i through Test 4 in the case of the groups learning 
no and 200 combinations, respectively (except in Test 4 for the 
latter group), A mere glance at the figure shows that such an as¬ 
sumption is incorrect. 

33QUALITY OR INEQUALITY OF MATCHED GROUPS 

Since no attempt was made to equate groups according to such 
factors as age, intelligence, etc., the question might be asked: If 
children were paired on the bases originally decided upon (initial 
score in arithmetic, gains in score during five weeks of instruction, 
and teaching method), to what extent would inequality in various 
other factors account for the differerices in learning arithmetic ap¬ 
pearing after the period of time for which the groups were matched? 
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The writer will offer the results of a technique which he devised in 
attempting to arrive at an answer to this problem. 

The average age of the pupilSj the number of pupils of foreign 
parentage, the average rating of the teachers by their supervisors, 
the average intelligence rating on the Detroit Advanced First-Grade 


Group A 
Test 4 

20 a-GrO'Up 
Test 4 

iio-Groiip 
Test 4 
Group A 
Test 3 

aoo-Grcmp 
Test 3 

I lo-Grorip 
Test 3 

Group A 
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aoo-Group 
Test 2 

iio-Group 
Test 2 

Group A 
Test I 

200-Group 
Teat I 

iio-Group 
Teat I 
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Fig, 2 ,—The relative percentages of taught and untaught combinations achieved by 
the group learning no combinations, by the group learning 200 combinations, and by 
Gto\»p a (the group having no instiuction for twelve wcehs) on Testa i, 2, 3, and 4 in 
addition and subtraction combined. (Black bars represent untaught combinationa and 
shaded bars taught combinations.) 

Intelligence Test, the average score on the Detroit Reading Test for 
Second Grade, and finally the average number of days* attendance 
during the experiment were calculated for two groups of pupils, 
namely^ the group of 296 children who had studied no number 
combinations and the group of 296 children paired with those who 
had studied 200 combinations. The results showed that all the aver¬ 
ages on the six factors were in favor of the group studying no com- 
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biuations. (Foreign parentage may or may not be favorable in Lhe 
learning of arithmetic, It is also true that reading and others of the 
factors listed may or may not have a bearing on tlie question,) 
The writer then proceeded to withdraw from the 296 pairs of pupils 
those for whom the records on the six factors especially favored the 
group studying no combinations. That is, an attempt was made to 
eliminate from this group those pupils for whom the records on the 
six factors were high who were paired with pupils in the group study¬ 
ing 200 combinations for whom the records on these factors were 
low. More explicitly, the plan was to eliminate from the matched 
groups a pair of pupils for whom the data were of such character 
that the pupil representing the group studying no combinations 
had comparatively higher figures for intelligence, age, etc., than the 
pupil in the group studying 200 combinations with whom he had 
been paired. Naturally, it was seldom possible to find a pair of pu¬ 
pils for whom the records showed higher figures on all six factors 
for the pupil in the former group. The experimenter was satisfied 
if he found a pair of pupils for whom the records showed that the 
pupil in the group studying no combinations excelled in the ma¬ 
jority of the six factors, Thus, a leveling of the two groups resulted 
which tended to equalize them with respect to six factors. Two 
groups of pupils then remained which were still equal on Tests i and 
2 in arithmetic and on teaching method, since these were the bases 
for equating in the experiment, but which were more equal on six 
other variable factors. 

In the process of withdrawal of pairs of pupils seventy-two pairs 
were removed. Thus, comparisons can be made of the arithmetic 
scores of two groups of 296 pairs of pupils and two groups of 2 24 
pairs of pupils, the members of the pairs of the latter groups being 
more alike in certain factors, other than arithmetic, than is the case 
with the members of the pairs of the former groups. Table V shows 
the results of the technique of withdrawing pupils which has just 
been described. What effect did the greater equality in six variable 
factors .have on the comparative scores on Tests 3 and 4? 

In Table VI are shown the average scores for addition and sub¬ 
traction combined for the two groups before the seventy-two pairs 
of cases were removed and after they were withdrawn. As before, 
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the groups of 224 pupils are paired on Tests i and 2. It will he noted 
that, witli one exception, the group studying no combinations still 
achieved higher average scores on Tests 3 and 4 even after the equal¬ 
ization of the two groups with respect to six contributiiig factors. 
Therefore, it may be said that when 256 pairs of pupils composing 
the groups learning no and 200 combinations, respectively, were 
matched with respect to initial arithmetic score, gains in scores over 

TABLE V 

Data on Six Factoks tor Two Groups or 396 PupilSj One Group Having Studied 
no CoimiNATIONS and TJIE OTHER 200 COMDlNATlONfi, AND TOR SA^CE TwO 

Groups apter 72 SeliSCTed Pairs op Pupils Had Been Withdrawn 
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by I, B by a, etc. 

I The highest possible score in this test is 2>j. 

\ The Welwal possible numbcT ilxya ol ivltendairice h 65. 


a period of five weeks, and teaching method, the influence of other 
factors—such as age, teachers’ ratings, and intelligence—^was coun¬ 
terbalanced so far as the effect of the latter on the learning of arith¬ 
metic was concerned. 

It will be noted that the writer succeeded in decreasing the dif¬ 
ference in intelligence of the pupils in the group of 224 pupils and 
in the group of 296 pupils by only 12 per cent. Since this amount is 
small, what further assurance is there that intelligence was not a 
potent factor in the acquisition of number combinations? Two items 
of evidence may be mentioned. First, correlations, which are not 
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included in these articles, were worked out in this study between in- 
teWigence and arithmetic scores on two tests in addition and two 
tests in subtraction for the 592 pupils in the groups studying no 
and 200 combinations. These correlations ranged from only .22 to 
.28, with an average of .24. Second, although the bright pupils 
made higher average scores on all tests than did the dull pupils, 
the dull pupils made larger gains in percentages during the seven- 

TADLE VI 


iVvEH/vGE Scores on Taught and Untaught Coi[dinations in Addition and Sun- 
THACTION Combined of Two Groups op 296 Pupils Each and op These 
Same Groups with 72 Pairs of Pupils Removed 
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Total. 

62.72 
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teen weeks of the experiment. Since the pairs of pupils were matched 
on the total scores in addition and subtraction in Tests i and 2, the 
conclusions of the experiment must perforce be based on gains in 
scores from Test 2 to Test 4. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of the study may be summarized as follows: 

I. A group of pupils who were taught one hundred simple number 
combinations in addition and one hundred simple number combina- 
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lions in subtraction achieved no higher scores on. all the two hun¬ 
dred combinations than did a group of pupUs who were taught only 
fifty-five combinations in each of the two processes, The group 
which studied all the combinations attained a slightly higher pro¬ 
portionate score on the combinations that remained untaught in 
the other group. Conversely, therefore, the group which studied 
only the fifty-five combinations in each process achieved slightly 
higher scores on these particular combinations than did the group 
which studied one hundred combinations in each process. Conse¬ 
quently, as far as an individual child was concerned, it mattered 
little in which group he happened to be placed; tlie total num¬ 
ber of combinations learned was the same. 

2. The ability gained by children on fifty-five simple number 
combinations in addition and on fifty-five similar combinations in 
subtraction transferred almost completely to the forty-five remain¬ 
ing simple number combinations in each of the two processes, 

3. Between addition and subtraction little significant difference 
in transfer was found. In subtraction the amount of transfer was 
only slightly less than in addition. 

4. The results of this study suggest that, in his early work with 
simple number combinations in addition and subtraction, a child 
does not learn these combinations as so many separate entities or 
bonds—that is, as one hundred feats of memory in each of the 
two processes under consideration—but that he probably learns 
them rather as a system of interrelated experiences. Therefore, in 
early number work, at least, concern on the part of a teacher to 
teach every one of the simple number combinations probably repre¬ 
sents effort that could be directed more advantageously. 

5. A method utilizing a few minutes of generalization daily 
sliowed no significant effect on the arithmetic scores of the pu¬ 
pils taught by this method. The absence of any apparent effect 
may be accounted for by one or more of the following explanations: 
(tf). The function practiced was too narrow to necessitate special 
stress on generalization, that is, the children generalized without 
help from the teacher, (fi) The length of time spent in generalization 
—three minutes of a twenty-minute class period—^was too brief. 
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(c) The children were too iiiunature to profit from abstract verbal 
generalizatioiis. 

6. Examination of the scores of one group of children who bad 
no formal instruction in arithmetic for twelve out of the seventeen 
weeks of the experiment and of another group who had no formal 
arithmetic instruction whatsoever during the entire seventeen weeks 
shows that, during the time when no class instruction in numbers 
was being given, the children learned from approximately a third 
to less than a half as many number combinations as did the children 
who were being given the regular class instruction, A further fact 
to be observed is that influences outside of the regular arithmetic 
instruction periods affected equally the taught and untaught num¬ 
ber combinations. 

7. Groups of children may be unequal in such traits as age, intelli¬ 
gence, etc., and these traits may so counterbalance each other that 
equality in a function, such as that of the learning of arithmetic, may 
still exist. 



ADMISSION PROCEDURES AND STANDARDS FOR 
CLASSES FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT AND 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 


J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 
' Atlnntie University, Virginia Beach, Virginia 

In n. survey of special education in the Baltimore schools made in 
the spring of 1929, the writer recommended that a division of special 
education be established to take over the supervision, administra¬ 
tion, and development of special classes for all kinds of physically 
and mentally handicapped children and that a psycho-educational 
clinic be set up within the division for the examination, diagnosis, 
and assignment of children to the classes for the mentally handi¬ 
capped,’ 

In conformity with this recommendation and upon the approval 
of the superintendent of schools, the Board of School Commissioners 
established a division of special education and invited the writer to 
become its director during the year 1929-30. The director was to 
set up standards for the organization of different kinds of special 
classes and to establish procedures for reporting and examining 
candidates for special classes and procedures for assignment and 
transfer to such classes. 

Because of the large number of requests received from school 
systems throughout the country for copies of the regulations govern¬ 
ing the organization of classes for mentally handicapped children, 
it is believed that, the following statement of the Baltimore plan’ 
will be of interest to educators, clinical psychologists, superintend¬ 
ents, supervisors of special classes, and others charged with the 
responsibility of developing efficient and economical systems of spe¬ 
cial classes which will meet the needs of mentally retarded children 

* J, E, WELllla, A Brief Survey of Special Edncaiiau in the P ublic Schools of Balli- 
mere. Baltimore: City Department of Educatioiij 1939, Copies of this survey niay be 
obtained without charge by addressing the superintendent of schools in Baltimore. 

a This statenicnt is generalized from the school regulations promulgated on Septem¬ 
ber 20f 1929, 
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of different levels of ability. Tlie practicability of the plan of organ¬ 
ization of classes and of the examination procedure here outliiicdj 
for both small and large city school systems^ has been amply demon¬ 
strated by use during more than fifteen years in many school sys¬ 
tems. 

TYPES OP CLASSES 

The basic idea underlying the recommendations is that separate 
classes should be maintained for the more gravely retarded children 
(hereinafter called “mentally deficient*^ children) and for the less 
gravely retarded children (the borderline and backward pupils). 
Little advance in this field of public education can be expected so 
long as subnormal children of all levels of ability are indiscriminately 
assigned to the same classes, It is a well-known and lamentable 
fact that many school systems have made practically no progress 
in the scientific differentiation of their mentally handicapped pupils 
since the first classes were opened in this country in the last decade 
of the last century. The irreducible minimum for efficient special- 
class work in all school systems with a sufficient enrolment is a dual 
system of classes, one type for the mentally deficient pupils and 
another type for the backward and borderline children, The situa¬ 
tion will be further improved if the dual system can be supple¬ 
mented by an elastic system of sections for slow, average, and bright 
children and by shop courses and prevocational classes for children 
over twelve years of age* 

I. Classes for menially deficient children ,—^No child should be as¬ 
signed to a class for the mentally deficient except after a compre¬ 
hensive clinical examination and upon the recommendation of a 
competent specialist in mental deficiency, mental pathology, and 
clinical and abnormal psychology. The essentials of the examina¬ 
tion will be indicated on a later page. The admission standards 
should, in general, be the following: a range in iiitelligeiice quotient 
on the Stanford-Binet test from 35 to 65 or 70, a range in mental age 
on the Stanford-Binet test from about three to nine years, and a 
general educational efficiency level from pre-kindergarten to be¬ 
ginning third-grade work. 

Although the special classes are specifically designed for mentally 
deficient children, they should not be referred to, in conversation 
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witli parents or in announcements to the general public, as classes 
for feeble-minded, mentally deficient, mentally defective, or sub¬ 
normal children, nor by any other term that is likely to give offense 
to parents or pupils,* 

Two or more classes should be located in one school wherever 
possible so that the instruction may be departmentalized or homoge¬ 
neous groupings effected. The classes should serve the needs of a 
number of schools. The enrolment in single-class units should be 
about sixteen and in multiple-class units from eighteen to twenty. 

If worth-while results are to be achieved in these special classes, 
elastic differential programs of work must be introduced, The train¬ 
ing should be genuinely remedial, corrective, and developmental. 
The major divisions of the curriculum will include kindergarten and 
sensorimotor training; a program of graded and diversified indus¬ 
trial arts; the elements of the literary luiidamentals presented con¬ 
cretely and in correlation with the other activities of the classroom; 
games, plays, rhythm work, remedial physical training, and health 
work; music, opening exercises, and entertainments; speech develop¬ 
ment and correction; and moral training given for the purpose of 
correcting hampering personality defects and of developing desirable 
social and vocational traits. 

The special classes are not intended to be restoration classes; but, 
whenever a child^s progress exceeds expectations and it appears that 
he may be able to do satisfactory work in a class for backward chil¬ 
dren, in a slow section, or,in a regular grade, lie should be referred 
to the proper authority for reconsideration or re-examination. When 
they are about thirteen years of age, the higher-grade pupils in the 
special classes should be transferred to shop centers, maintained 
separately for boys and girls, in which higher forms of prevocational 
training and, if possible, a limited offering of trade training should 
be supplied. The classes for the younger children should be coedu¬ 
cational. 

In the school systems of large dties the number of children who 
should be assigned to classes for the mentally deficient will probably 

* One of the subcommittees of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Trotection is considering the question of recommending a uniform nomenclature for 
special classes of different types. For this reason no terms are applied to the dosses iji 
this article, 
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be somewhat less than x per cent of the elementary^school entol- 
ment. The ratio, however, will vary greatly in individual schools ac¬ 
cording to the social and economic status of the community in which 
the school is located/ 

2, Classes for borderline and backward children .—^To these classes 
should be assigned children who are generically (alhrouiid) backward 
intellectually, who are on the borderline of mental deficiency but not 
clearly mentally deficient, and who are of doubtful diagnosis from 
the standpoint of intellectual and scholastic competency. In gen¬ 
eral, the intelligence quotient of the children assigned should vary 
on the Stanford-Dinet test from about 65 to about 85, and the diil- 
dren should possess a potential educational level of about third 
grade to sixth grade, the determination being based on teachers’ 
ratings and the results of standardized attainment tests/ 

It is preferable to assign restoration cases—children who are po¬ 
tentially normal mentally but who are educationally retarded—to 
sections designed for preliminary tryouts for backward children and 
to restore them to their grades as expeditiously as possible, They 
may remain in the regular grades if the enrolment permits individual 
attention and remedial instruction. Nevertheless, it is sometimes 
desirable, because of administrative limitations, to assign such chil¬ 
dren to classes for the borderline and backward, and this practice 
may be countenanced provided the children are given concrete and 
remedial instruction and hygienic treatment which will restore them 
to grade without unnecessary delay. 

The success of the classes for borderline and backward cases dc- 

* J. E, Wiillftce Wallin, ThcHdncaimi of Handicapped Children, pp. 144-^45. Boston: 
Houghton Mifnin Co,, 1924. 

= The two inveatigationa on which the conclusion here stated regarding the maxi¬ 
mum ability of borderline and backward children is based wetc limited to children who 
withdrew from school at the age of fourteen. Had the children withdrawn ah fifteen 
or sixteen, the maximum level might have been the seventh grade. See the following 
references: 

a) J. E, Wallace Wallin, The Achievement of Snb-nornial Children in Siandiirdized 
Edncaiional Tests. Miami University H idle tin, Series No. 7. Oxford, Ohio' Teachers 
College of Minmi University, 1922. 

&) J. E. Wallace Wallin, "Tlic Pedagogical Status of the Feeble-minded School 
Children,'* Ehinentary School font fiat, XVIII (April, 1918), 583^9 7- 

c) J. E. Wallace Wallin, ‘’The Achievement of Mental Dcfcclives in Standardized 
Educational Tests/* School and Society, X (August 29, 1919), 250-56. 
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pends primarily upon the adaptation, of the curriculum to the indi¬ 
vidual needs of an exceedingly varied assortment of mentally and 
educationally handicapped children. The curriculum should be as 
flexible and varied as it is in the classes for the mentally deficient, 
but more attention should be given to developmental and remedial 
work in the literary subject matter. 

These classes should serve as observation classes, or clearing 
houses, in conjunction with the psychological or psycho-educational 
clinic, for children of doubtful mentality. While it is desirable that 
before their admission to these classes all candidates be given the 
examination to which later reference is made, this requirement can¬ 
not always be fulfilled because of the lack of an adequate staff of 
examiners. Therefore, transfers to the classes for backward children 
may be made by the principal of the school, with the approval of 
the director or supervisor of special classes or the director of the 
appropriate clinic, on the basis of the educational records and the 
results of group intelligence and attainment tests. All children so 
transferred who after a reasonable period of probation have made 
only limited progress should be given thorough individual examina¬ 
tions. As a result of the examinations the children will be retained 
in the class for the backward and be given less abstract work and 
an increasing amount of hand work, or they will be transferred to 
the classes for the mentally deficient* 

The enrolment standard, based on average daily attendance, 
should be about twenty-two in single-class centers and about twenty- 
five in multiple-class centers. 

At about the age of thirteen the children in these classes should 
be transferred to boys’ and girls’ prevocational schools whenever 
such schools are available. 

Probably from 2 to 3 per cent of the elementary-grade pupils in 
large school systems belong in classes of this type, but the ratio will 
differ greatly in different school buildings, 

3, Slow seclmisfor backward and borderline cases .—Backward chil¬ 
dren may be assigned by the principal, on the basis of their school 
records and the results of group intelligence and achievement tests, 
to slow sections for preliminary tryouts. In these sections the pu¬ 
pils should be carefully studied by the teachers and be given ade- 
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quate mdividual assistance and sucli specialized developmental and 
remedial instruction as they may require. Those who arc brought 
up to grade should be transferred to the section or grade in which 
they belong; the less seriously backward may be continued in the 
slow sections for a longer period for further study and remedial 
instruction, wliile those who have shown the smallest capacity to 
respond should be referred to the proper authorities for clinical 
study. 

It is obvious that the slow sections will also serve as clearing 
houses, in conjunction with the clinic, for children of uncertain 
mental status. 

If the most satisfactory results are to be secured, it is important 
that retarded children be transferred as early in their school careers 
as possible to the classes for the mentally deheient or to the chasses 
for the borderline and backward children or to the slow sections,^ 

PROCEDURE OF REFERRING AND EXAMINING CANDIDATES 
FOR CLASSES FOR THE MENTALLY ITANDICArPED 

The practicability of the following co-operative procedure, in 
which different investigations are distributed among various depart¬ 
ments and scliool officials, has been amply demonstrated in many 
school systems in which the plan has been followed. Where the 
voluntary method of reporting children for examination is in force 
and the facilities for individual examinations arc limited, the prin¬ 
cipals should carefully survey their schools, In co-operation with the 
teachers and supervisors. On the basis of the school records and the 
results of group intelligence and attainment tests, they should refer 
to the proper local, state, or other clinic for clinical study the children 
in the schools who arc intellectually the most backward and the 
children who present special problems. Two systematic surveys of 
retarded pupils should be made annually. 

The individual case studies should include at least five fundamen¬ 
tal fields of inquiry: a general physical examination; the educational 
record, including teachers’ estimates of personal characteristics and 
the results of standardized group intelligence and attainment tests; 

* Further details with regard to the methods of organizing spcci.il classes may be 
found in J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Bdifcalioti of Handicapped Children, pp. g 7 “ii 3 i 
129-54, 160 (seventh to ninth references). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 
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the personal history; the family history; and the psychological ex¬ 
amination, The following procedure for filling out the forms used in 
securing this information has proved effective and economical. 

I, As soon as a child has been designated for examination^ the 
principal (either in person or through the teacher, the nurse, the 
attendance oflicer, or other designated official) should communicate 
with the child^s parent or guardian, tactfully explaining that the 
child is not progressing satisfactorily and that it is necessary to 
make a careful investigation of his case in order to discover the 
causes of his difficulties and to provide the educational opportuni¬ 
ties which his condition requires. In no case should teachers or other 
school officers be permitted to threaten the child with transfer to a 
special class for the mentally deficient. The assignment of a child 
to a special class should he represented as a privilege, not as a 
penalty for failure to do acceptable work or for misbehavior. The 
results of the examination should not be anticipated. To handle a 
problem case of this type without arousing unnecessary criticism 
requires unusual tact and skill on the part of all members of the 
teaching and examining force. 

3. After the interview with the parents the principal should have 
a physical examination made by the school health officer, by the 
family physician (if the parents prefer), or by some other co-operat¬ 
ing physician. The educational record should be supplied by the 
pupil's teacher and principal, and a blank relating to the environ¬ 
mental factors and the personal and family histories should be filled 
out by the school or psychiatric nurse, by the visiting teacher, by 
the chiieVs teacher or principal, or by the attendance officer, 

3, After the principal has checked the forms to make sure that all 
have been returned and that all the data have been properly sup¬ 
plied, they should be sent to the bureau or clinic in charge of ex¬ 
aminations and assignments. The exact date of birth of the child 
should be verified in every case. If the reported age differs on the 
forms, the principal or teacher should make every effort to ascertaiji 
the correct age before the forms are sent to the clinic- 

4. Upon receipt ol the forms the clinic will arrange, through the 
principal, for the psychological examination at the clinic by a psy- 
chometrist or a psycho-educational examiner. It is always advisable 
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to have one of the parents take the child to the clinic in order that 
the case may be properly explained and that needed instruction and 
advice may be given the parents. When a number of children arc 
to be tested, the psychological tests may be given advantageously 
in the school provided a quiet, well-illuminated room with the 
needed equipment is available. 

5. Whenever possible, the child should finally be seen by a clinical 
psychologist or expert in mental and educational pathology, who 
has been given all the data, for diagnosis, consultation, and assign¬ 
ment. This person should be as thoroughly qualified for this type of 
school service as a well-trained psychiatrist is qualified for work in 
psychiatry.' 

6. A brief report of the essential findings and recommendations 
of the examiner should be sent to the principal. The report should 
in all cases be accessible to the child's teacher and should be trans¬ 
mitted with the transfer cards to any school to which tlie child may 
be transferred. All such reports are for professional use only and 
should never be given publicity. Various items of information im¬ 
portant for diagnosis and prognosis, secured as "privileged informa¬ 
tion" and so regarded under statutory law, should not be revealed 
in these reports, although they may be submitted to courts when 
the child is a court case. 

7, Upon receipt of the report the principal should take the neces¬ 
sary steps to place the child in accordance witli the recommenda¬ 
tions. If the parent did not confer with tlie clinical psychologist, the 
principal should see that the medical advice and other recommenda¬ 
tions are carried out. 

8, In order to avoid unnecessary trips to the clinic, parents of 
children not in public schools should be advised to bring them to the 
public school in the district in which they reside, The principal 
sliould then arrange for the filling-in of the preliminary blanks and 
forward them to the clinic. 

' The nature of the training required by qualified clinical psychologists is given in 
J. li. Wallace Wallin, Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, pp. 127-30, 172-73. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 
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Statutes usually confer upon boards of education broad powers 
with respect to the conduct and management of the schools. Since 
it is impossible for the statutes to enumerate in detail the powers 
which, a board may exercise, the courts are frequently called upon 
to decide whether a board of education has exceeded its authority 
in attempting to enforce a particular rule or regulation. The pur¬ 
pose of this article is to state the principles of the case or common 
law governing the authority of boards of education to enforce rules 
and regulations. 

GENERAI AUTHOEECy TO REGULATE THE CONDUCT OE PUPILS 

Ill determining whether school officers or teachers have authority 
to enforce a particular rule or regulation governing the conduct of 
pupils, the courts universally apply the test of reasonableness. It is 
well established by a great number of cases that school officers may 
enforce any rule which is reasonable and which is necessary to pro¬ 
mote the best interests of the schools.^ The courts are, indeed, very 
reluctant to declare a board regulation unreasonable. They rvill 
never substitute their own discretion for that of the school authori¬ 
ties; the enforcement of a rule will never be enjoined because, in the 
opinion of the court, the rule is unwise or inexpedient; a rule will 
not be set aside unless it clearly appears to be unreasonable."' A 

* Perlich v. Michmer^ tii Ind. 472, ii N.E. 605, 6d Arti, Rep, 709 j Flory v. 

145 Va, i64i 134 S.E. 360; Shk y. DLlrkl Board of School Dislrkt No. j, 135 Wis. 619, 
116 V. 158 Ark. 247, ^250 S.W. 538, jaA.L.R. 1212; 

Wilson Y. Board of Bd1icaUoIl^ 233 III, 464,15 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1136, 84 N.E, 6g7i 13 Ann. 
CsiSi 330; Tlmtpsdn v. Beaver^ 63 III. 353; Spilkr v. Woburn, 12 Allen (Mass,) 127. 

* Pugsky y. Sellmcyer, 156 Ark. 247, 250 S.W. 538, 30 A.L.R. 1212; Stok v. Burlon, 
45 Wis. 130, 30 Am, Rep. 706; Wilson v. Board of Edncaiion, 233 III, 464, L.R-A. 
(N.S.) 11361 84 N.E. 697, 13 Aim. Cas. 330; iSiafe v. Dwtrict Board of School Dislrict 
fVo, Tj r35 AVia. 619, Ii6 N.W, 232; King v. Jefferson City School Board, 7i Mo. 628. 

^46 
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board regulation, is not reasonable or unreasonable per se; its reason¬ 
ableness is determined by the circumstances of each particular case. 
A rule which is reasonable in a warm climate may be unreasonable 
in a cold climate; a rule may be reasonable when applied to a boy of 
sixteen but unreasonable when applied to a girl of six. 

If boards of education fail to formulate rules and regulations, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers may make and enforce such 
reasonable rules and regulations as may be necessary in the admin¬ 
istration of the schools.* Inasmuch as the teacher stands in loco 
parentis, he may enforce obedience to any reasonable and lawful 
commands.* 

Neither school boards nor teachers, however, may enforce rules 
governing the conduct of pupils with respect to matters over which 
the board has no jurisdiction, That is, the conduct which the board 
undertakes to regulate must have some direct relation to the man¬ 
agement and well-being of the school. In a Wisconsin casc,^ for ex¬ 
ample, a pupil was expelled from school for refusing to obey a rule 
which required each pupil of sufficient bodily strength, upon return¬ 
ing from the playground at recess, to bring in a stick of wood fitted 
for use in the stove. In holding that the rule could not be enforced, 
the court pointed out that the school board must confine its rules to 
matters which concern the education of pupils or discipline in the 
school and that it could not, according to its fancy or humor, en¬ 
force rules on all manner of subjects. In the words of the court: 

Any rule or regulation which lias for its object anything outside of the iu- 
struction of the pupil—the order requisite for instruction—is beyond the prov¬ 
ince of the board of education to adopt. The requirement that school children 
should bring up wood, when not by way of punishment, has nothing to do with 
the education of the child. It is nothing but manual labor, pure and simple, 
and has no relation, to mental development. 

Where an attempt is made to enforce an unreasonable rule or a 
rule which is nlira vires, recourse may be had to the courts on the 
part of the persons aggrieved. The school officers are not themselves 

’ stale V. Randall, 79 Mo, App. aafi; Deskim v. Cose, 85 Mo. 485; Patterson v. Nutter, 
78 Me. S09, 7 Atl. 173, 57 Am. Rep. 8i8-, Slieelian v. 5 nif| 6 S, 53 Conn. 481, a All. 841. 

’ Stale V. Burloa, 45 Wis. 150,30 Am. Rep. 706. 

J Stale V. Board 0/ Editcation, fij Wis. 234, 23 N.W. 1002, 53 Am, Rep. 282. 
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the final judges of what constitutes a reasonable regulation.^ More¬ 
over, whether a rule is or is not reasonable is a matter of law to be 
determined by the court and not a matter of fact to be determined 
by the jury, On this point the Supreme Court of Iowa said: 

It was certainly never the intention of the legislature to confer upon school 
boards, superintendents of schools, or other officers discharging quasi-judicial 
functions, exclusive aiiLhority to decide questions pertaining to their jurisdic¬ 
tion and the extent of their power. All such questions may be determined by the 
courts of the state.® 

A court will, therefore, enjoin the enforcement of an unreasonable 
rule; or, if a pupil has been excluded from school because of disobedi¬ 
ence of au unreasonable rule, a court will issue a writ of mandamus 
requiring reinstatement of the pupil 

The courts will determine whether a rule governing pupil conduct 
is reasonable; they will not, however, review the findings of a school 
board with respect to facts. That is, whether a pupil has or has not 
been guilty of certain conduct is a matter of fact to be determined 
by the school authorities and will not be reviewed by the courts un¬ 
less it can be shown that the school authorities have acted malicious¬ 
ly or in bad faith.^ Li an Illinois case/ as an illustration, a pupil 
was expelled from school because he had joined a secret society in 
violation of a rule of the board of education. The pupil contended 
that he was not a member of the society and had not, therefore, 
violated the rule. The court refused to review the finding of the 
board as to the facts and said: 

The power to determine what constitutes disobedience or misconduct lies 
within the board of education, and under no circumstances except wJiere fraud, 
coiTuption, oppression, or gross injustice is palpably shown, is a court of law 
authorized to review the decision of the board of education, and to substitute 
its judgment for that of the board. 

The power of the board to exercise its honest and reasonable discretion in 
such cases without the Interference of the courts is well settled, 

V. Scllmtytr, 15S Ark. 247, 250 S.W. 538, 30 A.L.R. 1212; Thompmi v. 
Beaver^ 63 Ill. 353. 

PerUnsy. IndepQ}{denl School Distnei of West Dcs Moines^ 56 la. 476,^9 N.W. 356. 

3 Waisou y. City of Cmbridge^ 157 Mass. 561, 32 N.E. 864; Ilodgkii^ v. RockpoH^ 
105 Mass. 47s; Board of Education v, Booikf iio Ky. 807, 62 S.W. 872, 53 L.R.A. 787; 
SinUh VrBoard of Edmalion^ 1B2 III. App. 34a. 

^ Smiik V, Board of Uducaiion^ i8a III. App. 342. 
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Similarly, in a Kentucky case* a pupil was expelled for writing an 
insulting composition. The court refused to review the facts with 
the view of determining the guilt or innocence of the pupil. An ex¬ 
cerpt from the opinion of the court follows. 

It necessarily follows that those in charge of said school must be allowed to 
judge of and determine as to the propriety of expelling scholars therefrom, mid 
it is manifest that those in charge of the school are better qualified to judge of 
and deterniino as to what offenses justify expulsion than the courts can ordi¬ 
narily be. ... . Our conclusion is that those in charge of such schools have a 
right to formulate such necessary rules as, in their judgmentj will best piomote 
the public good; and, if such rules are violated by any pupil, the right to expel 
such pupil exists and may be exercised by the proper school authorities; and 
the question as to hlie guilt or innocence of the accused cannot be reviewed by 
the courts unless it appears that such pupil was expelled arbitrarily or mali¬ 
ciously. We do not feel called upon to determine in this case wlicthcr the pkuu 
tiff was guilty of the offense for which it seems she was expelled from school. It 
may be that she did not mean to insult her teacher. That question was deter¬ 
mined by the superintendent, and his action ratified by the board of education, 
and we do not think we have the authority to weigh and determine the evidence 
in respect thereto. We are not of the opinion that the evidence in this case 
tends to show that Uie teacher, superintendent, or board of education acted 
maliciously or unfairly in the matter under consideration. 

RULES RESTRICTING ADMISSION TO SCHOOL 
Although the law may provide that all the children of a state have 
the right to attend the public schools, it is not intended that this 
right shall he unrestricted. A board of education may enforce rea¬ 
sonable regulations governing the time pupils may enter the public 
schools. In an Illinois case,^ for example, an attempt was made to 
enforce a regulation to the effect that pupils arriving at school age 
during the school year would be admitted to school only during the 
first month of the autumn and spring terms, beginning pn or about 
the first of September and April, respectively. The court held that 
the board of education had the authority *'to adopt reasonable rules 
and regulations, in regard to the admission of persons over six years 
of age, which may operate to prevent such persons from entering 
school immediately after arriving at the age of six years.However, 
the court regarded the rule in question as unreasonable and said: 

^ Botml of Editcalion v. Boolh^ no Ky. 807, 62 S.W. 872, 53 L.R.A, 787. 

^ Board of EdAicuiion v. Bolton^ 85 Ill. App. 92. 
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We a-re of op-inioii that the rule which caused appellee’s child, who arrived 
at school age only thirty-one days after the fall tefin commenced, to lose the 
benefits of the free school, not only during the remaining montlis of tliat teriUp 
but also during the whole of the following winter tenn, was not a reasonable one 
or calculated to promote the objects of the law. 

In a somewhat similaT case^ decided by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts a rule provided that pupils under seven 
years of age entitled but not required to attend school might enter 
school within three or four weeks after the beginning of the autumn 
term. Such pupils seeking to enter school thereafter would be denied 
admission unless they were qualified to enter classes already in ex¬ 
istence. In holding that the rule was reasonable, the court used the 
following language: 

Quldcen under seven years of age, althougli allowed to attend the public 
schools, are not required to attend, Grading is a permitted if not an essential 
fcaUte of the public-school system. The iivtcoduction late in tl\e school year 
of a very young scholar not qualified to enter the existing classes would tend to 
impair the efficiency of the school, and so to prevent the other scholars ftom 
attaining such advancement in learning and in training as would enable them to 
proceed with their education in due course. The right given, to every child 
. , . . to attend the public schools is not unqualified, but is “subject to such 
reasonable regulations ns to the numbers and qualifications of pupils to be ad¬ 
mitted to the respective schools, and as to other school matters, as the school 
committee shall from time to time prescribe," 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has held to be reasonable a rule 
which required all persons who were not graduates of a public ele¬ 
mentary school to pass art entrance examination as a condition of 
admission, to high school.’* In South Dakota a school board has au¬ 
thority to enforce a rule which excludes from school pupils who refuse 
to submit to a physical examination by a licensed physidan.^ 

AUTHORITY TO REQUIRE PUPILS TO PAY TOR INJURY 
TO SCHOOL PROPERTY 

The courts are in agreement in holding that boards of education 
may not require pupils to pay for injury to school property if the 

»Alvord V. Inhabitants of Chester, i8o Mass. 26, 6i N.E. 263. 

3 Creyhon v- Board of Education, ^ Kan. ft24,163 Tac. L.R. A. igx^C 993. 

^Streich v. Board of Education^ 34 S. D. 169, 147 N.W. 779, Aim. Cas. 1917 A 760, 
L.R.A igigA 632. 
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injury grows out of acts of neglect or carelessness. In a Michigan 
CEise' a school board attempted to enforce a rule to the effect that 
any pupil who should deface or injure school property should be 
suspended from school until full satisfaction was made, While play^ 
ingi a pupil negligently and carelessly broke a window in the school- 
house. The father of the pupil refused to pay for the window, and 
the child was suspended from school. In holding that the rule was 
unreasonable, the court pointed out that a pupil can be expelled 
only for wilful or malicious acts. Moreover, the practical operation 
of such a rule might, in some instances, have the effect of depriving 
poor children of the right of a common-school education. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa has placed the unreasonableness of 
such a rule upon even broader considerations. It has said: 

The state does not deprive its citizens of their propertj'or their liberty, or of 
any rights, except as n punishment for a crime. It would be very harsh and 
obviously unjust to deprive a child of education for the reason that tlirough 
accident and without intention of wrong he destroyed property of the school 
district. Doubtless a child can be expelled from school as a punishment for 
breach of discipline or for offenses against good morals, but not for innocent 
acts, 

In this case the plaintiff was expelled, not because he broke the glass, but 
because he did not pay the damage sustained by the breakings His default in 
this respect was 110 breach of good order or good morals. The rule requiring him 
to make payment is not intended to secure good order but to enforce an obliga¬ 
tion to pay a sum of money. We are clearly of the opinion that the director 
have no authority to promulgate or enforce such a rule.* 

HEALTH REGULATIONS OR SCHOOL BOARDS 

Since attendance at the public schools is a privilege extended by 
the state, the state may, through properly constituted authorities, 
exclude from school all pupils whose presence would jeopardize the 
health of other pupils.^ Thus, pupils who are merely suspected of 
being affected with a contagious disease may be excluded from 
school. In a North Dakota case,^ for example, a survey made by 
the public-health service of the federal government revealed that in 

^Holman v- School Trustees of Avon^ 77 Mich. 605, 43 N.W, 996, 6 L.R.A, 534. 

* Perkins v. Independent School Distrid of West Bes Moines^ 56 la* 476, 9 N.W, 356. 

i Stone V. Prohslf 165 Minn- 361, 20G N.W. 642 j Marlin v. Craigs 42 N. D. 213,173 
N.W. 787; Carr v. Inhalitants of Diihton, 229 Mass. 304, 118 N.E. 525. 

^Marlin v. Craig, 42 N. D. 213, 173 N.W. 787. 
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a, certain county there were 120 positive cases and 350 suspected 
cases of trachoma. The county board of health issued an order ex¬ 
cluding the suspected cases from school. It was said by the court, 
in sustaining the action of the health authorities: 

The order of exclusion in the instant case cannot he said to he unreasonable. 
It only excludes those whose cases are positive and suspected, who are not at 
the time luider treatment. The seriousness of the disease and its communicable 
character afford ample foundation for such an order; and, even conceding that it 
may be doubted in the iu&tant case whether the children in question are affected, 
the doubt is one that must be resolved in favor of the authorities charged with 
the serious responsibility of preventing tlie spread of the disease. This is a case 
where inaudaraua does not issue as a matter of right but where it wiU only issue 
in the exercise of a judickl discretion, and this discretion should not be exercised 
in a way that might result in needlessly exposing healthful children to a disease 
as serious as trachoma. 

Customarily, boards of education, under their general powers, 
have authority to enforce regulations whereby pupils who are a 
menace to the health of their associates may be excluded from school. 
K case in point is that of Stone v. Prohsi} The charter of the city 
of Minneapolis provided that the board of education should have ^'the 
entire control and management of all the common schools within 
the dty .... and make rules and regulations for the government 
of schools.'^ Pursuant to authority thus conferred, the board of edu¬ 
cation enacted rules whereby principals and teachers were required 
to on the alert to discover suspected contagious diseases, filth, 
or vermin, and physical and mental defects.” A child suspected of 
bemg infected with a contagious disease was to be excluded from 
scliool until an examination revealed the absence of infection. A 
pupil who was ill with a throat infection was excluded from school 
until she should furnish the school authorities with a negative report 
from a throat culture submitted to the division of public health of 
the city. "In addition thereto she was also required to present a 
certificate from a physician as to the condition of her throat, or 
submit to a physical examination by the regularly employed school 
physician or nurses.” The pupil, who was a member of the Chris¬ 
tian Science church, refused to comply with the demand of the 
hoard. She contended that the rules of the boJU'd were illegal in 

' SiDJie V. 165 Minn. 361, 206 N.tV. 642. 
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that they violated a constitutional provision which prohibited the 
legislature from delegating legislative powers. In other words, the 
rules of the board were not merely administrative regulations but 
legislative enactments. It was further contended that the board of 
education had no authority to make the rules in question because 
the matter of public health had been delegated to the board of public 
welfare. Finally, the rules were attacked as being arbitrary and un¬ 
reasonable* The court overruled all these contentions and sustained 
the rules in an opinion from which the following quotation is taken. 

To have the entile control and management, with power to make rules and 
regulations, means almost every power necessary or essential for the proper ad¬ 
ministration of such schools. It must be conceded by all that one of the primary 
duties of the board is to protect the health of the many children in their charge. 
Persons differ only in how this is to be accomplished. Efforts for prevention 
do much to avoid an epidemic. The demand upon the board for vigilance in 
this respect is imperative. All authority exercised in the protection of the public 
health is to be Hberall}^ construed. We hold that the language of the charter 
by fair impUcatloii confers upon the board of education the power to make and 
enforce the rules involved. In fact, it could not elTectiially cany out the pur¬ 
poses for which it exists without such power. .... 

It is contended here that the school board by its rules has assumed to enact 
a law and that it is without legislative authority. Of course, the legislative body 
cannot be permitted to relieve itself of this power by delegating it to another 
body. But the constitutional inhibition cannot be extended so as to prevent 
the grant of legislative aiitliority to administrative boards to adopt rules to 
carry out a particular purpose. It cannot be claimed that every grant of powTr 
to administrative boards involving the exercise of discretion in judgment must 
be considered as a ddegatiou of legislative antliority. There are many matte is 
relating to methods or details Avhich maybe, by the legislative body, referred to 
a particular administrative board. Such matters fall within the domain of tlie 
right of the legislative body to authorize an administrative board to make 
rules or regidations in aid of the successful execution of some general statutory 
provision or to enable it to carry out the purpose of its existence. These ntlcs 
conic within this class and are administrative provisions. Tliey are also the re¬ 
sult of the valid exercise of the police power invested in the board of education 
by virtue of the language of the charter. 

The court concluded its opinion by pointing out that the rules of 
the board were reasonable and should not be disturbed by the 
courts. 

As has been pointed out in another connection, a school board 
may refuse to admit to school pupils who will not submit to a phys- 
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ical examination by a licensed physician.* A school board may also 
spend public funds for purposes of health inspection,^ although it 
may not spend such funds for purposes of remedial treatment.^ 

AtJTHOinTY OF SCHOOL BOAILDS WITH 

respect to vaccination 

Ill the exercise of its police power a state may require that all 
persons be vaccinated. A statute of Massachusetts, for example, 
requited the inhabitants of a city or town to be vaccinated whenever 
ill the opinion of the board of health vaccination was necessary to 
safeguard the public health and the public safety. The constitution¬ 
ality of the statute was challenged before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the opinion of that courts the act in question was 
not mireasonablej arbitrary, nor oppressive. Neither did it deprive 
any person of liberty guaranteed by the federal constitution,^ Sim¬ 
ilarly, the state may authorize or require boards of education to make 
vaccination a condition of school attendance regardless of the ex¬ 
istence 01 nonexistence of smallpox in the school district. The con¬ 
stitutionality of statutes which authorize or require the exclusion 
from public schools of all unvaccinated pupils has been tested in a 
great number of cases, but the courts have, without exception, sus¬ 
tained sudi legislation as a valid exercise of the police power of the 
state,^ Such legislation is not an arbitrary and unreasonable re- 

* Slmch V, Board oj Edncaiioihf 34 S, D. 169,147 N.W. 779, Ami. Cas. 1^17 A 760, 
L.R.A. 19115A632. 

^ CUy of Dallas v. Mosely, 286 S,W. (Tcx.) 497; Slaie v- Brov>n, iia Minn. 370, ja8 
N.W. 294; t{alki V. Post Printing 6* Publishing 68 Oslo. 573, 192 Pac, 658, 

12 A.L.R. 919. 

^ McGilvrav^ Seattle School District No, j, 113 Wash. 619, 194 Pac. 817, 12 A.L.R. 
9 ia- 

* Jacobson V. Commonwealth of Massachusetts^ 197 U, S. ii, 25 S. Ct. 358, 49 L, Ed. 
643, 3 Ann. Cos. 765. 

^Bissdl\^ Davison^ 65 Conn. 1S3, 32 Atl, 348, ag L.R.A, 2^1 j Vieiu&lster WhUe^ 
179 N. y. 235, 72 IN.E. 97, 70 L.R.A, 796, 103 Am. St. Rep. S59J Frmchv^ Davidson^ 
143 Cal, 638, 77 P^c, 663; V. Reber, 213 Pa. 136, 64 AH. 419J Abeel v. Clark, S4 
Cal. 226, 24 Pac, 383j Slatey, Shorrock, 55 Wash. 208,104 Pac. 214J Field v> Robinson, 
igB Pa, 638, 48 Atl. 873^ Shle v. Board of Bditcationj 76 Ohio St. 297, Si N.E. 368, 
10 Ann. Caa, S79; State Board of Healthy* W ahonvilh School District, 13 Cal. App. 514, 
no Pac., 137 j v, Ekerold, 211N. Y, 386,105 N.E. 670, L.R.A, 223] Barber 

V. School Board of Rachi^ter, 133 Atl. (N. H.) 1:591 Zuchty, King, 223 S.W- (Tcx.) 267; 
Zucht V, King^ 43 S. Ct. Rep. 24, 260 U- S. 174, 67 L, Ed, 194. 
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straint upon personal liberty;" it does not constitute the delegation 
of legislative authority;^ it does not interfere with rights of con¬ 
science;^ and it is not special nor class legislation although it alTecls 
only one class of persons, namely, school pupils 

The reasoning of the courts is well illustrated by an opinion ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut.® A statute 
provided that the school visitors of any town might require that 
every child be vaccinated before being permitted to attend the pub¬ 
lic schools, The statute was attacked upon the ground that it vio¬ 
lated a provision of the state constitution which guaranteed equality 
of rights. It was also contended that the act violated that provision 
of the Fourteenth Aixiendinent which guarantees to all the equal 
protection of the law. In holding that the act violated neither the 
state nor the federal constitution, the court said: 

The duty of providing for tlie education of the children within its limits, 
through the support and maintenance of public schools, has always been regard¬ 
ed in this state in the light of a gcrvermncntal duty resting upon the sovereign 
state. It is a duty not imposed hy constitutional provision, but lias always been 
assumed by the state, not only because the education of youth is a matter of 
great public utility, but also and chiefly because it is one of great public neces¬ 
sity for the protection and welfare of tlie state itself.This (the right of 

school attendance] is a privilege or advantage, rather than a right in the strict 
technical sense of the term, This privilege is granted and is to be enjoyed 
upon such terms and under such reasonable conditions and restrictions as the 
law-making power, within, constitutional limits, may see lit to impose; and, 
within those limits, the question what terms, conditions, and restrictions w^ill 
best subserve the ends sought in the establishment and maintenance of public 
schools is a question solely for the legislaLurc and not for the courts. The 
statute in question authorizes the committee to impose vaccination os one of 
those conditions. It does not authorize or compel compulsory vaccliiatioii; it 
simply requires vaccination as one of the conditions of the privilege of attending 
public school. 

* Vicifwlstcr V. Whlte^ 179 N. Y. 235, 72 N.E. 97, 70 L.R.A. 796, 103 Am. St. Rep^ 
859; Aheel V. C^arJ^, 84 Cal. 226, 24 Pac. 3 S3; Cram v. Sdml Board of Manchester ^ 136 
Ad. (N. H.) 2O3. 

^ Zncht V, Kin^^ 225 S.W. (Tex.) 267; Blm v. Beach^ 155 Ind. 121, 36 N.E, 89, 50 
L.R.A, 64; State v. Board of Edncatioii^ 21 Utah 401, 60 Pac. 1013; ila^hr y. Lanier^ 
284 IlL 547. 120 N.E. SIS- 

3 Siaffel V. .San AMtonio School Board, zoi SAV. (Tex.) 4 ^ 3 ; ComnionwcaHh v- Green, 
16a N.E. (Mass.) 101. 

4 French v. Davidson, 143 Cal. 638,77 Pac. 663. 

!>JHssell V. Davison, 65 Conn. 183, 32 Atl. 348, 29 L.R.A. 251. 
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If vaccination is a preventive of smallpoXj as claimed by what appears to be 
the great majority of the medical profession, the requirement would seem to 
be a reasonable one. Public opinion also upon this question, as crystallized into 
law, seems to regard it as sucli a preventive. It is a question, however, about 
which medical men differ greatly and upon which, public opinion at the present 
day may be said to be divided. However this may be, we think that in a case 
like the one at bar, touching the terms and conditions of attendance at the public 
schools, the question of the reasonableness, in this sense, of such a requirement, 
is one exclusively for the legislature. 

Nor in any proper sense can the statute be said to deprive the plaintiff of 
any right without due process of law or to deny to him the equal protection of 
the la-w. 

In the absence of statutory authority, the right of a school board 
to exclude from school pupils who have not been vaccinated de¬ 
pends, as a rule, upon the existence or nonexistence of smallpox in 
the community. The courts all agree that, when an epidemic of 
smallpox exists or is threatened, boards of education may, under the 
general authority conferred upon them to govern the schools, make 
vaccination a condition of school attendance.^ The rule has been 
stated as follows by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 

The power of local bodies to require the vaccination of school children as a 
condition to theii admission to public schools, in the absence of express 
authority, is dependent upon the conditions existing in the community with ref¬ 
erence to smnllpox. \Yhen an epidemic exists or is imminent, there can be no 
doubt that the power may be exercised. It has also been held that such regula¬ 
tions may be adopted and enforced when smallpox exists in a cominimity, and 
by some courts the expression is used that such regulations may be adopted 
when an epidemic is reasonably apprehended. In this case it was found that no 
epidemic existed or was imminent but that the existing conditions with reference 
to smallpox constituted a menace to the public health, We conclude from our 
investigation of the authorities that it is not necessary for elu epidemic to exist or 
be imminent in order for the school board to be justified in adopting and enforc¬ 
ing the regulation complained of because, if the coiiditioiis ate such that they 
constitute a menace to the public health, it cannot be said that the board’s 
action was unreasonable and that the want of necessity for the measures has 
been shown to be ''clear, manifest, and undoubted.^' If existing conditions con¬ 
stitute a menace to the public health, an epidemic is threatened, and it cannot 

^AuIbu V. Board of Direclorj:^ 83 A.Tk.,431, 104 S.W. 130; Dujfield Vv ScJiocl DUkkt 
of C% of Williamport-^ 162 Pa. 476, 29 Ad. 742, 25 L.R.A* 152; Sla^cl v. San Antonio 
School Boards 201 S.W. (Tex.) 413; 7 /ag/cr v. iamc#', 284111 547, 120 N.K 575; Gloves 
V, Board of EdAication, 14 S. D. 139, 84 N.W. 761; Zncht v. San Antonio School Board, 
170 S.\V4 (Tcji.)[B4o. 
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be said that it did not reasonably appear to the board to be necessary to arlopL 
the regulation.* 

WMle the courts will not hold that vaccination is a preventive of 
smallpox, they will hold that a board of education has the right to 
act upon the common belief that it is such a preventive.^ In a Penn¬ 
sylvania case/ for example, the court refused to issue a writ of man¬ 
damus to conip el the school board to admit unvaccinated pupils at 
a time when smallpox existed in the district and in a number of 
nearby towns. An excerpt from the opinion of the court follows. 

Is the regulation now under consideration a reasonable one? That is to be . 
judged of in the hist instance by the city authorities and the school board. It 
is only in the case of an abuse of discretionary powers that the court will under¬ 
take to supervise official discretion, Vaccination may be, or may not be, a pre¬ 
ventive of . smallpox. That is a question about which medical men differ and 
which the law affords no means of determining in a summary manner. A de¬ 
cided majority of the medical profession believe in its efficacy' . . , , In the 
present state of medical knowledge and public opinion upon this subject it 
would be impossible for a court to deny that there is reason for believing in the 
importance of vaccination sis a means of protection from the scourge of small¬ 
pox, The question is not one of science in a case like the present. We arc not 
required to determine judicially ivhetlier the public belief in the efficacy of 
vaccination is absolutely right or not. We arc to consider what is reasonable in 
view of the present state of medical knowledge and the concurring opinions of 
the various boards and offices charged with the care of the public health. The 
answers of the city and the school board show the belief of tlie proper authorities 
to be that a proper regard for the public health and for the children of the pub¬ 
lic schools requires the adoption of the regulation complained of. They are do¬ 
ing, in the utmost good faith, what they believe it is their duty to do; and 
though the plaintiff might be able to demonstrate by the highest scientific tests 
that they arc mistaken In this respect, that would not be enough. It is not an 
error in judgment, or a mistake upon some abstruse question of medical science^ 
but an abuse of discretionary power, that jus Li Res the courts in interfering with 
the conduct of the school board or setting aside its action. 

A pupil cannot defeat the operation of a rule requiring vaccina¬ 
tion on the ground that it violates rights of conscience. In so hold¬ 
ing, the court in a Texas case'^ pointed out that ^The control of the 

* ZiicJit V. Antonio School Board, 170 S.W. (Tex.) 840, 

AiUen V. Board of Directors, 83 Ark. 431, 104 S.W. 130. 

J Dujfield V. School Vistnet of City of Williamsport, 162 Pa. 476, 29 A tl. 742, 25 L.R.A. 

152. 

*StaJ[el V. San Antonio School Board, 201 S.W. (Tex.) 413. 
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schools in San Antonio is given by la,\v to 
education^ and not to individual parents 
their consciences, convictionSj faith, and : 

According to the great weight of aiithori 
unless authorized to do so by statute, mai 
of school attendcLTice in the absence of an a( 
ic of smallpox/ The courts reason that b 
creatures of the legislature, can exercise 
expressly or impliedly granted. Authority 
tinning rule requiring vaccination as a cc 
ance, regardless of the existence or none: 
power which cannot be implied nor inferj 
the Supreme Court of Michigan: 

It is not a question as to.what the legislatui 
power, about requiring vaccination as a priirequ 
Is it a question, of whether the legislature coiiU 
school board. The board of education is a creatu 
only such powers as the statute gives it. The leg] 
should attend the public schools. It nowhere tu 
upon, the school board, to change these conditions 
irkg rule excluding children from the public scl 
conditions not iinposed upon them by the legislat 
In what I have said I do not mean to intimate 
diphtheria or smallpox, or any other epidemic ot 
district, the .hoard may not, under its general p( 
schools or temporarily say who shall be excluded 
demic has passed5 but what I do say is that the 
to give them the power, when no epidemic of < 
imminent in the district, to pass a general, contini 
effect of a general law excluding all pupils who w 

However, some courts hold that a sc! 
specific statutory authority and in the ab; 
from iVie public schools pupils who do n 

^ JPorfs V, Brepr^t xd^ III. 67, 47 N.E. Sr, 39 L.H 
J 3 »nrd ofj Educatio?^, 127 ^30, S6 N.W. 1036, 5 

Edifcaiiofh ^34 III. 422, 84 N.E. 1046, 17 L.R.A. 

V- MorUfisatt, 312 Ill. 163, 143 N.E. 457 - 

^ M'alFiejvs KtiJafnasoo Board of 12 

L.'R.A. 730. 
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vaccination.' In a North Carolina case’ during an epidemic of 
smallpox in the town of Durham, the school board passed a rule 
excluding from school pupils who had not been vaccinated. Action 
was brought to require the admission of an unvaednated child, At 
the time the court rendered its decision there was, it seems, no dan¬ 
ger of the spread of smallpox, Nevertheless, the court sustained the 
rule in language intimating that the rule would have been upheld 
even in the absence of smallpox. The court said: 

The plaintiff relies upon Polls v. Brm, 167 Ill, 67,47 N.E. 81 , 30L.R.A, 152, 
59 Am. St, Rep, 262, that, in the absence ol express legislative power, a resolu¬ 
tion requiring vaccination as a prerequisite to attending schools is unreasonable, 
when smallpox docs not exist in the community, and there is reasonable ground 
to apprehend its appearance. We are not inclined to follow that authority. 
With the present rapid means of iiitercomnmnicalloii, smallpox may make 
its appearance in any community at any moment without any notice given 
beforeliand, and incalculable havoc be made, especially among the school 
children, whidi cannot be remedied by a subsequent order excluding the iioii- 
vaccinaled. "An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cute," 

'Ihilcliins V. i'c/iflpf CoHM«< 7 /ee 0/ tk Tmn of Biirlim, 137 N. C, 68,49 S.E, 46; 
In Ik Mailer of Rebeiitsd, 62 Mo. App. 6. 

Ilnlcliins V. School Conmillee of the Town of Diirlim, 137 N. C. 68, 49 S.E. 46 . 

[Pg be coiilifiml] 



DOES HEALTH INSTRUCTION PAY? 
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The importance of health education is generally conceded, as is 
evidenced by the inclusion of health as one of the major objectives 
of education. Since the World War a new and stronger emphasis 
upon health instruction and hygiene has been recognized as desir¬ 
able. Recently Termaii and Ahnack indicated that an actual in¬ 
crease in empliasis on hygiene has followed the period of neglect 
during the World War.' 

Practices in the schools with regard to health instruction seem, 
however, to be irregular. At least, the writers have found great dif¬ 
ferences in the time devoted to health instruction, in the prepara¬ 
tion of the teachers, and in the completeness of the courses of study. 
Miss Strang’s investigation revealed considerable disagreement in 
the content of the courses of studyIt is recognized that a great 
deal of the teaching of health is still incidental. Moore recently 
stated, “The safest criterion for assuming that serious thought has 
been given to the evaluation and methods of presentation of health 
facts is to find health education appearing in the daily program on 
an equal basis with reading, arithmetic, and the mother-tongue,"^ 
How general health instruction is we do not know, 

How effective health instruction is in bringing about changed 

* Lewis M. Tcririaii and John C- Almack, Tfie Hygiene of the School Child^ p. xiv. 
Boston; Houghton MifDin Co., 1929 (revised). 

^ Ruth Strang, SnhjcGi Mailer in Hcallh Educaliaiif p. ioi» Teachers College Contri¬ 
butions to Education, No. 222. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1926. 

^ J. G. Moore, in discussion of ^'Methods of Presenting Health Facts to Elementary 
School Children," Hcalih PrQiram from Many Lniids, p. 77. A Report of the 
Health Section of the World Federation of Education Associations Held at Toronto, 
Canada, August S'i2,1927, Ne^y Yotk; American Child Health Asaociation, 192B. 
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conditions of health seems also to be in doubt. Rogers cites a study 
made by Turner which indicates that health-teaching is effective in 
improving health status/ Children who received health education 
made greater gains in both height and weight than did a control 
group. The effectiveness of health instruction in adding to the 
health knowledge of pupils, irrespective of the effect on health itself, 
has not been studied to any great extent. 

The study reported in this article was made to compare the health 
knowledge of third- and fourth-grade pupils in three schools. In 


TABLE I 

CoMrAinsoN OP Toiieb ScirooLS SriroiEc 



School A 

ScllQol It 

School C 

Population of town. 

10jOOO 

2,000 

Rural 

Avemge intelligence quotient of pupils 
studied. 

^05 

Well 

trained 

150 minutes 
A planned 
course 

Yes 

lOl 

9B 

None 

Irregular 

None 

Preparation of teacher for teaching health.. 

Amount of time spent in health study each 
week.^. 

Some 

training 

50 minutes 

A partially 
planned 
course 

No 

Course of study in use. 

Was there a difference in the material for 
each grade?.. 

No 

Were health records of the pupils kept?.... 

Yea 

No 

No 


School A considerable emphasis was placed on health ins true tion; 
in School B, very much less emphasis; and in School C, practically 
none. In addition to this comparison some evidence was secured 
iDcaring on the relation between health knowledge and health. Data 
on essential points of comparison in the three schools are given in 
Table I. 

In this study health is considered in terms of the medical inspec¬ 
tion card used in School A, the various points on the card having 
been evaluated with the assistance of a physician. The term ^^health 
knowledge'' means health knowledge indicated by the scores on a 
health-knowledge test. 

A health-knowledge test was given to the pupils in Grades III 

'James Frederick Rogers, School Hoallh Work IQ26-IP2S. United Slates lUireau 
of Education Bulletin No. 8, 1920- 
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and IV in each of the three schools. This test was modeled after 
the Gates-Strang Health-Knowledge Test and was planned to cover 
the material studied by the pupils. The test consisted of fifty-four 
multiple-choice items. It emphasized items generally considered to 
be most important and vital to healthful living. The health teacher 
in School A and a physician helped to select the items. An attempt 
was made to keep the wording of the test as simple as possible so 
that the pupils would have no difi&culty in understanding the ques¬ 
tions, It was necessary to include some technical words when no 
substitutes existed, but the number of such words was kept as low 
as possible. Several teachers in the grades assisted in criticizing the 
wording of the test before it was used. The following sample items 
from the test will indicate its nature. 

1. Boys and girls sliould sleep— 

_as long as their parents do 

_six or eight hours a day 

_ X ten or eleven hours a day 
__ late in the morning 

2 . We should brush our teeth-^ 

__^ once a week 

__ twice a month 

_x twice a day 

_once a day 

3. Of the following the most healthful for children is— 

___ ghiger ale 

_tea 

__ coffee 

___ soda pop 

X orange juice 

The validity of the test was checked by correlating the scores 
made on the test with the pupils’ marks in health study, which had 
been earned before the application of the test. The correlation was 
.95±,07. Tests made of items paralleling the '^actual flow of in¬ 
struction”* are usually assumed to be valid measures of the knowl¬ 
edge acquired from the instruction. 

The reliability of the test was ascertained by correlating the odd- 
and even-numbered items. The reliability coefiSicient thus found was 

* G. M. Ruch, Thb Objective or ^evhType Emmnafioni p. 40. Chicago: Scott, 
Forcsnian & Co., 1929. 
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,93±.09, Use of the Spearman-Brown formula* indicated that, it 
the test had been five times as long, the coefficient would haAre been 
.986. 

The intelligence of the pupils studied was tested by the National 
Intelligence Tests, Scale A. The differences in the average mental 
ages and intelligence quotients of these groups were not large enough 
to explain the great differences between their scores on the health- 
knowledge tests. 

It was impossible to secure a measure of health for the pupils in 
Schools B and C. In the city in which School A is located, the physh 
cians of the city examine all school children each autumn, and their 
findings are entered on a special record card, While the information 
was not so adequate as it might have been, it afforded some measure 
of the health of the children. This health-record card indicated 
among other things whether or not a child had had certain of the 
more common diseases, such as measles, typhoid, or diphtheria; the 
vaccination record; presence or absence of anemia, skin diseases, 
and scalp diseases; condition of cervical glands, of nose and throat, 
tonsils, teeth, eyes, ears, and feet. 

A perfect health-record card was given a credit of one hundred 
points. Only one point was deducted for each of the contagious 
diseases listed on the card which a pupil had had, since having had 
the diseases was not considered to he a sign of poor health* For each 
of the defects listed, most of which are preventable and curable, 
five points were deducted from the score. One point was deducted 
for every pound over five that the pupil varied from normal Two 
points were subtracted for each dental cavity, and five points were 
deducted if the teeth needed cleaning or if the mouth showed lack 
of proper care. 

The scholastic average for each pupil for the year and also the 
mark in health study were obtained from the school records. 

In Table II are presented the frequency distributions of the scores 
made on the health-knowledge test by the pupils in the three schools. 
Table III gives the mean score for each of the scliools, the differ¬ 
ences between the mean scores for Schools A and B and for Schools 
A and C, and the reliability of these differences. Tables II and III 

^Henry E. Garrett, Stalislics in Psychology and Edncalwn, p, 269. New York: 
LongmAns, Green & Co,, 1926. 
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indicate that the scores on the health-knowledge test are definitely 
favorable to Sdiool A. The ratio between the difference and the 

TABLE II 

DiSTRIDUTIONS of THlRDe AND FOURTH-GhADE PUPILS 
IN Schools A, D, and C According to Scores 
MADB i ON Health-Knowledge Test 


Score 

School A 

School B 

School C 

50-5+ . 

I 


0 

45 - 49 '... 

9 


0 

40-44.... 

15 


0 

3 S -39 .. 

23 


I 

3 <>- 34 ‘... 

19 

a 

3 

25-29 . . . 

10 


5 

20-24. 

6 

13 

6 

15-L9 . 

2 

11 

1 

10-14.... 

I 

4 

2 

Total... 

86 


24 

Mean. 

35-53 

24.65 

23.13 

Standard deviation. 

7.93 

6.6s 

6.23 


TABLE III 

Differences detiveen Mean Scores on Health-Knowledge Test of 
Schools A and B and of Schools A and C and Reliability 
OF THE Differences 


School 

Mean Score 

SlAndard 

D-evialion 

Slaaclnrd 
Devin lion 
□f the 
Difference 

DiffciencB 
Divided by 
Standfim 
Deviation of 
the Difference 

1 Chances in 
100 LhaL 

1 Difference 

I3 a Trua 
' Difference 

School A.. 

35-53 

34-65 

7.93 

6.65 




School B.. 




Difference, , .. 




10.88 

35-53 

23.13 


1.23 

a.85 

loa 

School A. 

7-93 

6.23 

School C.. 




Difference. 




12.40 


1.53 

8.10 

100 




standard deviiition of the difference is so large that the difference 
can be considered reliable. Apparently, the better course of study, 
or the better-trained teachers^ or the emphasis given health instruc- 
tion^ or a combination of these factors is favorable to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of health. 

In order to control the factors of chronological age, mental age, 
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and intelligence quotient, eighteen third-grade pupils and sixteen 
fourth-grade pupils from School A were paired with equal num¬ 
bers from School B with respect to each of these variables. The 
mean chronological age, intelligence quotient, and mental age of 

TABLE IV 

Mean Chronological Aoe, Intelligence Quotient* A^’D 
Mental Age or Paired Groups of Third- and 
Fouhtii-Grade Pupils in Schools A and D 



Chronalagi- 
cal Age 

Tnlelllgencc 

QuoUciU 

Heiklnl 

Arc 

Third grade: 




School A.'. 

106.2 

loo.o 

105.V 

School D. .... 

105-6 

99.9 

105.2 

Fourth grade: 


School A. 

119.s 

103.1 

123.6 

School 13 .. 

II9.7 

103.1 

123.0 


TABLE V 

Differences between Mean Scores Made 11 Equated Groups on 
Health-Knowledge Test and Reliabilitv of the Differences 



Mean 

Score 

Stnmhrd 

Dcvinlion 

Slandard 
Uevialian 
a! llic 
Difference 

Difference 
Divided by 
Standard 
Devlflllon 
of Lhc 
Difference 

Chances in 
zoo that 
Dlffercncft 

Ta a True 
Difference 

Third grade: 

33 .ss 

23 -55 

5.20 

4-35 




School E... 




Difference. 

Fourth grade: 

School A . 




10,00 

35.00 

27.25 

а. 65 

б. 85 

1.59 

6.29 

100 

School B . 




Difference... 




7.75 


2.75 ' 

2.82 

99 '74 


eRdi of these two groups are shown in Table IV. Table V presents 
the mean scores made on the health-knowledge test by these equated 
groups, the differences between the means, and the reliability of the 
differences. Tables IV and V indicate that pupils of equal ability in 
School A demonstrated a real superiority in health knowledge over 
those in School B. 

These data indicate only that health-teaching is effective in in- 
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creasing health knowledge as measured by this test. They do not 
show that the increased health knowledge was effective in promoting 
better health/If Turner's results^ can be considered typical of all 
schools, the better health knowledge of pupils in School A would be 
decidedly worth while. Since health records permitting differential 
scoring were not available for Schools B and C, the only indication 
of the relation between health knowledge and health which was ob¬ 
tainable was the correlation between the scores on the health- 
knowledge test and the health-record scores in School A, This corre¬ 
lation was found to be .73. The writers cannot state that this was 
a causal relationship. The real test would be a controlled experi¬ 
ment extending over a period of time. Interpretation of the data is 
further complicated by the fact that the correlation between, intelli¬ 
gence quotient and health knowledge in School A was .88; between 
marks in health knowledge and average school marks, .83. It might 
be that the more intelligent pupils came from more robust families 
and were better students in all subjects, including health study, 
However, it might also be that the better health of the more intelli¬ 
gent is partially dependent on their knowledge of health and health 
habits and that the better health in turn was related to better gen¬ 
eral achievement. 

These data clearly indicate that the school may be instrumental 
in increasing health knowledge. That it may be instrumental in af¬ 
fecting the status of health is at least suggested. 

* As cited ill James Frederick Rogers, op^ cU,t p.T2. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

DifficMes in spcllmg, —^Theic is a growing conviction that the vSpcciric-boiid 
theory of learning has received □veremphasis to the neglect of rational and 
other generalizing factors. Perhaps in no other subject have specific bonds been 
empliasized so commonly and so strongly as in the case of spelling. A recent 
monograph by Mcndcnhalh must be given an important place, not only in the 
literature dealing with the possibilities of rationalization and word-grouping 
in spelling, but also in the literature of the diagnosis of spelling didicuUies. The 
author shows familiarity with the varied research relating to hia problciti, 
analyzes and evaluates related studies, and builds his own original researcli with 
the purpose of filling in what seem to him to be gaps in the data in those studies. 

The various problems upon which new or additional data arc presented are: 

1. What types of errors occur most frequently: The Addition of letters? The omis¬ 
sion of letters? The substitution of letters? The transposition of letters? 

2. la there a particular ''hard spot" in a word? What proportion of nil the errors 
docs that hard spot characterize? 

3. Where in general is the hard spot in a word; In the first letter? In the second let¬ 
ter? 

4. Ill what syllable of a word do most spelling errors occur? Wlmt is the ccuiipata- 
tive difficulty of successive syllables of a word? 

What letters of the alphabet are most frequently associated witli error? 

6. How does the number of letters in a word affect its difficulty? The number of 
vowels? The number of syllables? 

7. What is the function of pronunciation in helping to overcome spelling errors? 

8. Whnt arc the characteristics of spelling errors from one grade to the suc¬ 
ceeding one? 

9. Whut is the most cflcclive grouping of words for spelling leaching? 

10. What words should be solcclcd for a diagnostic lest in spelling? [pp. 1-2I 

The data upon which the author’s conclusions arc based were obtained by 
giving from three to five hundred different words to approximately a hundred 
pupils at each grade level. All told, 2,300 different words were used, and 280,000 
spellings were obtained. These spellings were classified in several different ways 
in order to give the most satisfactory answer to the ten questions listed above. 

* James E. Mendenhall, An Analysis of Spelling Errors: A Study of Factors Asso¬ 
ciated with Word Difficulty. New York; Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. Pp. vi+66. 
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The author's con elusions are v/isely and carefully limited to the data of the 
investigation and are succinctly stated as follows: 

' I. The most prominent types of errors for words are tlie omission of letters (37 per 
cent of the total) and the substitution of letters (48 per cent). 

2> Although the confusion of words proves a real source of difUiculty in Grade I, 
thereafter it is of much less significance. 

3. Homonyms cause more diflicuUy in Grade II than in any other grade. 

4. The most frequent error for a word includes approximately 32 per cent of all 
misspellings. 

5. In general the hard spot of a word is either at the center or immediately at the 
right of center. Initial letters of long words are respectively no more difficult than those 
of short words. 

6. The early syllables of a word arc consistently easier to spell than the later sylla¬ 
bles. 

7. Difficulty definitely resides with particular letters of the alphabet—for example, 
with the vowels e, i, and a. 

S. The length of word and the number of vowels are only slightly associated with 
difliculty. The presence of syllables, the position of accent, and the confusion of words 
bear no consistent iclationship to difliculty. 

g. In Grades I-VI, approximately 50 per cent of all misspellings are reasonably 
phonetic errors. 

10. Host authotvtiea in spelling disconvage the use of methods in which words are 
grouped by similarity of visual, auditory, or other elements, 

II.. A final classification of words by types of errors shows certain common tenden¬ 
cies—foe example, (a) the of the second of a double letter, of a final letter, of 

silent letters, of key consonants, and of central syllablcsj and (b) tlie subsH(iUion of 
other words for the correct ones, and of one vowel for another in the second syllable of 
words. 

Summing the foregoing evidence it appears that the principal source of spelling diffi¬ 
culty rests with a few particular letters, singly or in combination, rather than with any 
general features of words such as length, number of vowels, ease of pronunciation, and 
number of syllables [pp, 53^54]. 

These conclusions are not greatly at variance witli the conclusions of related 
investigations in the held of spelling. Some of the interpretations, however, are 
not easily accepted A few, in fact, need to be restated in the light of available 
results of other investigations in this field. For example, the question whether 
or not attention should be called to words in whicli there is a concentration of 
error of 20 to 45 pei cent should be settled, as indeed the author suggests, by 
direct experimentation. Such studies as that by L. S. Tireinan, entitled VaUte 
oj Alarklug llatd Spots iu Spelling (University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
Volume V| Number 4), indicate that it is not profitable to call the attention of 
ail entire class to supposed hard spots, The probable explanation for this fact 
cannot be discussed here. 

The fact that, in general, the most difficult part of a word is either at the 
center or immediately to the right of the center of the word might easily be intcr^ 
preted to mean that a child should look at the center of a word in learning to 
spell it. This interpretation is not specifically given in the monograph, but it is 
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hinted at. It seems much safer to call the attention of the learner to the part or 
parts of the word which he has misspelled iivhis trial test. It is true that such 
an error will be most frequently found at the center or at the right of the center; 
but, when it is found at the beginning of the word, attention must be directed 
there. 

The conclusion that "difficulty definitely resides with particular letters of 
the alphabet" might well be supplemented by the statement that difTiculty 
definitely resides with particular sounds in English spelling and especially with 
those sounds which are spelled in a large variety of ways, as, for example, the 
initial sound in "shop/' which is spelled in twenty-two ways in the English 
language. The organization of the various letters and letter combinations asso¬ 
ciated with a given sound, instead of the autlior's plan of organizing the different 
sounds associated with the letter, seems more closely related to the actual prob¬ 
lems faced by the speller who knows the sound of the word to be spelled, at least 
approximately, but does not know the letters specifically required in the conven¬ 
tional spelling of the word. 

The suggestion that "mispronunciation ot words is a minor rather than a 
major source of error in spelling” (p. 45) is undoubtedly true for a very large 
percentage of words, but that mispronunciation is very important in the case of 
certain words has been cleverly and undeniably shown in an investigation by 
Marjorie Edith ICay {The E^ffed oj Errors in Pronunciation npoii Spelling. 
Unpublished Master's thesis, University of Iowa, 1927), 

Judged by the available and fairly adequate statistical information as to the 
variety of letters associated with a given sound and the variety of sounds asso¬ 
ciated with a given letter, the suggestions for grouping words should be regarded 
with skepticism until definitely proved to be of value. Archer, in his Transfer 
of Training in Spelling (University of Iowa Studies in Education, Volume V, 
Number 5), and others have shown that transfer from groupings and generaliza¬ 
tions in spelling may operate undesirably as well as desirably; therefore, it seems 
probable that any principle of grouping will be helpful only when it may be 
expected to operate favorably in almost all cases and harmfully in very few. 
The only principles in spelling which have so far been reliably shown to include 
approximately all the cases, and therefore to have few exceptions, are the gen¬ 
eralizations for wTiting contractions, for using apostrophes, and for adding suf¬ 
fixes to base words. 

These challenges to the author’s interpretation are not meant to detract in 
any way from the contributions of the inonograpln The author is very careful 
at all times to point out wliafc conclusions arc justified by the evidence and what 
are mete hypotheses that seem to the experimenter to be suggested by the data. 
The author rightly suggests the crucial need of additional research on the prob¬ 
lem. The quality of this monograph leads one to suspect that the author himself 
will have an important part in the conduct of this research. 

Eiw^est Horn 

UKiVKnsiTY OP Iowa 
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A stvdy of methods of teaching in teachers' colleges,—One of the significant 
trends in higher education today is the effort to improve the quality of teaching. 
Many articles and reports have appeared recently describing teaching proce¬ 
dures in specific institutions or presenting the results of efforts to improve in¬ 
struction. Very few studies have been reported^ on the other hand, which at¬ 
tempt to describe and analysse in a comprehensive way the methods employed 
by instructors in iuatitutions of given types. Chandler has recently made one 
siicli study^ of the methods of teaching used in six teachers* colleges in as many 
states, 

The purpose and scope of Chandler's study arc suggested definitely by the 
following questions: What methods of teaching do instructors in teachers* col¬ 
leges employ? Which methods are recommended most highly by orrtstanding 
authorities in the field? An answer to the first question was secured through visits 
made to 114 classes in the social sciences, the biological sciences, special meth¬ 
ods, principles of education, and psychology. In this connection a list of spe¬ 
cific questions relating to the methods used was followed, In order to determine 
the validity of the practices recorded, fifteen experts in the field of methodology 
gave judgments relative to the extent to which the practices listed should be 
used. Chandler’s analysis and conclusions are, therefore, based on reasonably 
objective data. 

The detailed sections of the report relate to four major topics: types of as¬ 
signments (assignments containing references by pages, assignments containing 
topical outlines and relerences, assignments containing lists of questions widi 
references, and assignments containing problems); methods of assigning; types 
of recitations (inductive and deductive, lecture, appreciation lesson, drill lesson, 
CQimnittee, debate, field work, laboratory, socialized recitation); and attitudes 
of teachers and students. In addition a scries of supplementary problems (pro¬ 
vision for individual differences, elaboration of points, repetition of students’ 
answers, lesson summary, etc.) is considered. 

The analysis of the data and the summary give interesting and significant 
insights into cuTTent practices. Unfortunately, the study fails to give an il¬ 
ium mating description of the patterns of teaching found in teachers' colleges 
and the direction which reform should take. Nevertheless, instructors in teach¬ 
ers' colleges may read this report to distinct advantage for the purpose of check¬ 
ing many of their practices against the judgments of others. 

William S. Okay 


Natural science in German schools, —author of a recent book^ spent 
thirteen mouths in Gcrmnny visiting and studying the schools, The Gciiiiaii 

^ Paul G, Chandler, Some Methods of Teaching in Six Represeulalive Stale Teachers 
CoUeges of the United Slates. Teachers College Contributiona to Education, No. 425 
NcwYotW: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi-bi^o. $1.50. 

^ Lois Meier, Natural Science Educalian in the German Ehmeiilary Schools. Teachers 
College tJontributions to Education, No- 445. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. Pp, vl+isfi. $i. 75 - 
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school system now consists of (i) a four-year Grundschifh attended by all chil¬ 
dren, (2) a Volksschule of four years attended by 70 per cent of the children— 
those who are preparing for the trades and commercial life and who will go into 
trade schools of various types—(3) secondary schools (nine years) attended by 
the remaining 30 per cent of the children—those who are going to the universi¬ 
ties to prepare for professions—and (4) the Aufba/iisckula (six years), which 
takes unusually promising pupils at the end of the third year of the Volksscimie 
and trains them in a course similar to that of the Oberrealschide for the univer¬ 
sity, The secondary schools are of four types: (i) the Oberrealschnle olTering a 
course rich in natural science and mathematics, (2) the Gymm^imt offering a 
classical course, (3) the Realgynmasimi offering a modern-language course and 
Latin, (4) the Qherschiile olTering a modern German-culture course. 

The science instruction in the Gmndschnh is given largely in walks which arc 
taken to become acquainted with the local coiimiLmiLy, Each pupil writes up 
these trips in a permanent notebook. The science instruction occupies from 5 
to 10 per cent of the total instructional hours of the first four years, These object 
lessons deal with plant, animal, and physical materials, especially with those of 
Indus trial value, 

The same type of instruction continues through the Volksschnle and occupies 
from 6 to 12 per cent of the total time. The aims of the science instruction in 
t\\Q Griwdschtde and Volksschitls are stated in the Prussian program ol studies as 
follows; "In natural-science instruction the children are to be led to observe and 
to judge objects, life, and processes of nature so tJiat they inay acquire pleasure 
in nature and achieve a modest degree of understanding and knowledge of na¬ 
ture, and be enabled to make use of this information in life" (p. 50). 

In the secondary schools science occurs in every year. Thus, physics in the 
Prussian Oh&rrmlsclmle runs through six years. The science totals from S per 
cent of all instruction in the Gymnasium to 17 per cent in the Ober/eahchule, 
Roughly, 30 per cent is biology, 45 per cent physics, and 25 per cent chemistry^ 

Teachers are trained for the elementary schools in teachers^ colleges (in 
Prussia) or departments of education at the universities. It is presumed that 
they have acquired their science subject matter in the secondary schools^ from 
which they niust receive a certificate to enter the teacher-training institution. 
The teacher-training courses arc pedagogical rather than subject-matter courses 
and deal with the theoretical background as well as the practical phases of 
teaching science, There is, furthermore, a well-organized plan Cor training 
teachers in service. 

_ E. R. Downing 

The psychological study of educaiioiial problems. —^During the post few decades 
there has been a rapid growth in tlie psychological study of school problems. 
In many of our cities psychological clinics, child-guidance centers, research bu¬ 
reaus, and other forms of activities for the special study of certain phases of 
these problems have been estabhshed. A recent book* summarizes the present 

' Gertrude H, Hildreth, Psychological Service for School Problems. Yonkcra-on- 
Huclson, New York: World Book Co., 1930, Pp. xiv-l-318. $2.16- 
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status oE tkis movement in an excellent way. Tbe author states that ''one of the 
major purposes of the book is to reduce the large amount of trial and error ex¬ 
perienced by psychologists and child study specialists in functioning in tlie 
school situation*' (p. iv). 

The author describes the nature of the content of the book in the following 
statement: "The material is organized in such a way as to describe the implica¬ 
tions of psychological service for educational institutions, both from the point of 
view of actual practice and expert opinionj progressive movements in education 
which have created the need for psychological service; and, in more detail, the 
actual work of admmisteriiig psychological service in the scliools" (p. iv). 

The book contains eleven chapters, The first two discuss the growth and 
administrative organization of psychological service. The third and fourth chap¬ 
ters contain a brief discussioik of the principles of psychological measurement 
and the administration of standard tests. Chapters v, vi, and vii deal with the 
techniques for studying the exceptional child and the need of diagnostic and 
remedial work, Problems related to pupil classification, guidance, and the equip¬ 
ment needed are briefly presented in the next three chapters. In the last chap¬ 
ter the author summarizes some problems in psychological service that need 
further study. For each chapter there are questions and topics for students 
using the book as a textbook, An excellent bibliography of thirty-two pages and 
a summary of thirty pages listing the available tests of all kinds constitute the 
remainder of the book. 

In most cases the presentation of the topics seems to be adequate and well 
balanced; in others the discussion is very brief and not sufficiently detailed to 
be of much assistance to the uninformed individual This situation probably 
is a result of tlie fact that the author merely wished to introduce illustrative 
material to present a point of view. The discussion also deals chiefly with the 
organization of psychological service in large cities. Few specific recommenda- 
tiQiLS are made for smidl school systems in which the services of experts are not 
available, 

This book wdll be read with much interest by those who are contemplating 
the establishment of a special agency for studying educational problems. It con¬ 
tains many valuable suggestions as to the principles tliat should underlie the 
policies determining the activities of such a service. 

Leo J. Brueckker 

University of Minnesota 

A guid& Jor sliidenis of editcalioii .—The vigorous attack on the problems of 
education which has been made in this country during the past quarter of a 
century has produced a vast body of literature on the subject. To make any¬ 
thing like a complete bibliography on almost any problem requires a great deal 
of effort and skill in the use of the tools of documentary research. Each year it 
becomes more and more necessary that students of education have access to 
bibliographical aids. 
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Kveryone Interested in locating the published sources in the field of educa¬ 
tion will find a recent bulletin* published by the University of Illinois exceeding¬ 
ly helpful The second chapter of the bulletin lists and discusses in some detail 
standard reference works, book lists, reviews and abstracts, special collections in 
libraries, and general guides for locating information. The third chapter is de¬ 
voted to a discussion of educational periodicals. Attention is given to profes¬ 
sional magazines for teachers of special subjects, to periodicals that have ceased 
publication, and to educational periodicals published by universities and col¬ 
leges, Of special value is a selected list of educational periodicals. Each period¬ 
ical in the list is described in sufficient detail to enable the reader to get an idea 
of the purpose of the magazine and of the kind of subject matter it publishes. 
Chapter iv describes other publications of various types, such as those of the 
United States Office of Education, other government publications relating to 
education, publications of state departments of education, university and col¬ 
lege publications, city-school publications, publicatimis of national and regional 
educational associations, reports of educational surveys, and pulfiications of 
other private agencies. Chapter v contains a bibliography of bibliographies. 
In this chapter there arc listed alphabetically by author 6oi bibliographies on 
various educational topics. The period covered by each bibliography and the 
types of materials included are described. In the back of the bulletin is an 
index by topics, which enables the reader to find readily the bibliographies on a 
particular subject. 

Newton Edwakds 

Th educative use of the droinatic impulse, —Two experienced teachers of 
dramatics announce their major purpose in the Preface of their new book* as 
follows: ^To discuss the principles and the pedagogy underlying the correct use 
of the dramatic impulse'' (p. xviii). They develop this theme in thirty-six com¬ 
pact and pithy chapters arranged in three groups: Part I, "The Dramatic Im¬ 
pulse" (eight chapters); Part II, "The Educative Use of the Dramatic Impulse" 
(fourteen chapters); Part III, "Notes on and Illustratians of Original Play¬ 
making" (fourteen chapters). The elaborate examples included in Part III are 
taken from the work done in the Francis W. Parker School and in. the Ele¬ 
mentary School of the University of Chicago. Part IV includes extensive bibli¬ 
ographies of playg and of valuable books and periodicals dealing with the art of 
the theater. The volume is enlivened by fifty-five illustrations reproduced from 
photographs of stage-settings and scenes of dramatizations from the Francis W. 

^ Walter S, Monroe, Thomas T. Hamilton, Jr., and V. T. Smith, Locaiing Educolioml 
Infoymalion tu PuUishcd Sources^ Diireau of Educational Research Bulletin No, jo. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No, 45. Urbaim, Illinois: University of 
lllmois, 1930. Pp. 142. 

* John Merrill and Martha Fleming, Play-making and Plays: The Dramatic Im¬ 
pulse and Its Educative Use in the Elementary and Secondary School, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930, Pp. xx-ksSo. $2.60. 
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Parker Scliaol, The authors somewhat needlessly apologize for the absence of 
color arid for certain misleading effects caused by the lack of appropriate lighting 
ill die illustrations. 

The point of view taken by these teachers is sound; their program of educai- 
tiou through the study of the drama is sensible. They vigorously decry the waste 
of time and energy spent in the preparation of musical comedies, trivial farces 
and meretricious plays such as are too often produced in extra-curriculum clubs 
and such as are even more frequently produced as professionally-coached enter¬ 
tainments at commencement. In contrast to such cheap productions they offer 
dignified courses in the study of.high-class dramas as literature, accompanied by 
a thorough study of the various arts of the theater. They regard preparation 
for the staging of plays as the laboratory aspect of class work. It is distinctly 
heartening to read about the work, of teachers who realize that the finished prod¬ 
ucts of their pupils in dramatics, or for that matter in any other school subject, 
are tclalively ummportaat os compared with the merits of the learning proces¬ 
ses through which pupils arc guided in the preparation of finislied products. 

Clmpter xxix presents the making of a play called ^'Thc Magic Gifts'* by an 
elementary-school group, All the processes, from the choice of the story through 
the writing of the play, the preparation for staging, the staging, and the text of 
the play itself, are laid concretely before the reader. An inexperienced teacher, 
after studying the procedures described in this and other chapters, would have 
definite ideas of carrying through similar enterprises. Moreover, the carefully 
annotated lists of meritorious plays suitable for school use given on pages 
411-52 make the volume indispensable for ail teachers of the drama. 

R. L. Lyman 


An invesHgatmi of rural child life ,—^During a period when vigorous effort is 
being made to understand child life more thoroughly and to promote child 
welfare in every way possible, the results of the recent investigation^ of rural 
child life in selected areas of Iowa are particularly significant. This study was 
conducted largely under the direction of Bird T. Baldwin, late director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Starion, with financial assistance from the Laura 
Spclman Rockefeller Memorial and co-operation from various departments in 
the University of Iowa. The specific aim of the study wag “to determine the 
factors that influence the physical, mental, educational, and social development 
□f farm children*' (p. 2) in two supposedly typical areas of Iowa. Various meth¬ 
ods were used in securing essential data, such as a review of the historical back- 
groinid, group and mdividual testing, clinical examinations, and personal in- 
quiry. 

Because of the extensive scope of the survey and the large number of factors 

‘ Bird T. Baldwin, Eva Abigail Fillmore, and Lora Hadley, Farm Childrm: An In¬ 
vestigation of Rural Child Life in Selected Areas of Iowa. New York: D, Appleton & 
Co., 1930. Pp, xrii-l'33fi. $4,00. 
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studied it is impossible to outline here nil the problems studied. Following a 
brief introduction, the report is divided into five parts* Part I presents the his¬ 
torical background of the communities studied under the general chapter heath 
ings: ''The Territory That Became Iowa** and "Growth of Community In¬ 
fluences." Part II is concerned with the environment of farm children, which is 
discussed under the following headings: "Characteristics of Community and 
Home/* "Some Social and Economic Factors of Farm Life/* **The System of 
Rural Schools/* "Factors Affecting Education in the One-Room School/* "Fac¬ 
tors Affecting Education in the Consolidated School.** Part III relates to the 
life of farm children, whidi is discussed under the following headings: "Charac¬ 
teristics of Farm Children/' "Activities of Farm Children/* "Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Farm Life,*' Part IV discusses the physical and mental develop¬ 
ment of farm children^ including their educational achievements, their musical 
capacity, and their important characteristics of speech, The conclusions which 
are presented in Part V emphasize' the fact that, altliough communities may be 
very similar in many respects, they differ in other respects which give them 
well-defined individualities. These differences affect directly the child life of the 
communities, the children differing according to the influences that surround 
them. 

The report as a whole is a very illuminating discussion of the conditions that 
influence child welfare in farm communities. It should be read by those inter¬ 
ested in general social conditions, educational problems, and health conditions 
of rural children. It emphasizes numerous significant relationships which may 
be studied to advantage by anyone interested in child welfare in communities 
of other types. 

AVilliaii S. Ghav 


A lexibook iu /theory for llw upper elementary grader.—A recent textbook* in 
the history of the United States is designed for use in the upper elementary 
grades and in the junior high school. The book is divided into ten parts with a 
total of forty-two chapters. In the Appendix appear the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, dates of important events, and 
valuable statistical tables. 

The book unfolds in a unified way the great movements in the history of our 
country, giving tlicir causes and outcomes, his I cad of pres cji ting a great number 
of unrelated fads. It combines the best features of Llic chronological and the 
topical methods—a procedure that is pedagogically soiuid, Large units of sub¬ 
ject matter and not insignificant details are stressed. This fact is seen by a glance 
at the Table of Contents. The ten parts into which the book is divided are cji- 
titled: "Finding a New World/’ "Settling North America," "The M^inning of 

* James Albert AVoodbiirn, TJtomas Francis Moran, and Howard Copeland Hill, 
Onr United Slates: A IHsCory of the Nation. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., igjo. 
Pp. 780-hxxxiv, 
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Independence," ‘^Establishing a New Government/^ "The Development of the 
Nation/* "The Struggle over Slavery/' "Rebuilding the Nation/* "The Coming 
of World Power/’ "The New Democracy/' "The Nation of To-day." 

A striking feature of the book is the preview appearing at the beginning of 
each of the ten parts. Each preview gives the heart of the material of the part 
that follows. Folio wing each chapter arc problems, projects, and exercises of 
various kinds for the teacher and the pupils. Another striking feature is to be 
found in the material imdec the caption "Looking Backward** given at the close 
of each of the ten parts. This material summarises the work of the parts by 
providing excellent reviews. It contains a number of exercises dealing with se¬ 
quence of events, historical terms, and important persons; it also includes com¬ 
pletion and comprehension tests. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the list of books for the class library 
which may be used in the his tory classroom or in the school library. It contains 
the following fourteen titles! The Book ojthe United Stalesf by Elsie Singmastcr; 
Women in Amrlcan History^ by Grace Humphrey; America Firsl^ by Lawton 
Bryan ILvatiS] Makers a/ Our Historyj by John T. Faris; Book of Amerkm\ 

Historyy edited by Albert Bushnell Hart; Heroes of Progress^ by Eva March 
Tappan; Readings in CornmnuUy Ti/c, by Howard C. Hill; Our FresideniSy by 
James Morgan; Our Timesy by Mark Sullivan; America^ the Great Adveninrcy 
by George P. Krapp; This Counlry of OurSy by Henrietta Elizabeth Marshall; 
The Book of Knowledge; Compton*s Pictured Encyclopedia; and The World Book 
Encyclopedia, The books in the class library are referred to time and again 
throughout the volume. 

The textbook is well illustrated. It is written in a simple and interesting 
style easily understood by pupils of the upper grammar and junior high school 
grades. All in all, the book is outstanding in its field. 

Chahles Garrett VANi^ST 

Kauris Teacicers Colluce 
St. Louis, Missouri 

MathGmQtics for the upper grades, —^^'he mathematics of the seventh, eighLh, 
and ninth grades has been reorganized in order to meet the needs of the pupiJs 
in tlie junior high school, Consequently'', many series of textbooks in mathe¬ 
matics have appeared which aim to give the pupil at this stage of his school life 
a coiiipleLc course known as junior high school mathematics, A recent series of 
such a nature,^ consisting of three books, aims to acquaint the pupil with the 
larger uses of diis subject in everyday life. 

Book One, which is to be used in the seventh grade or first year of the junior 
high school, introduces the pupil to the fundamental processes of algebra and 
the basic concepts of intuitive geometry. Both of tliese sets of new ideas are di- 

George Drayton Strayer and Clifford Brewster Upton, Junior Mathematics: Book 
One, pp. vi-l-266-|-xx; Book Two, pp. VL-l-282d-xxiL; Modern Algebra (Ninth Year), 
pp. vi-l-3T4-l-xxxii. Chicago: American Book Co,, 1930. 
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rectly associa.ted with arithmetical operations and niaiiipulations. Book Two 
presents the pupil with manifold opportunities for the utilization and applica¬ 
tion of both the algebraic and geonietiic notions which lie acquired through his 
study of the first book. The applications to arithmetic, intuitive geometry, and 
the equation are presented in a way that is both real and interesting to pupils 
of junior high school age. The third book, which is entitled “Modern Algebra/' 
is a comprehensive treatment of the fundamental concepts and processes of 
elementary algebra, Throughout the book an attempt is made to approach 
new concepts gradually; thus the pupil is given an opportunity to gain an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles and processes rather than to manipiilate 
symbols. The function concept is given some attention by means of a study of 
the relations between quantities as expressed by the formula, the equation, and 
the graph, 

The organization both of the w’hole series and of each book is well planned 
and successfully carried out. Each new process or concept is presented with 
such simplicity and clearness that the initial step in its learning is bound to be 
taken by the pupil with confidence and anticipation. Each process is then ra- 
tioJialized means of many applications which are interesting and within the 
experience of the child. The exercises are well graded, and the pupil is not 
plunged immediately into dilTicult situations. In this way the pupil's complete 
mastery of each topic is assured, and provision is made for individual differences. 
The language of the series is simple and within the understanding of the child. 
Many excellent illustrations are given, and the drawings are well made. On the 
whole, the series is attractive and should find favor with teachers of junior high 
school mathematics. 

C. A. Stone 
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DELAY IN THE SIGNING OP CONTRACTS 

Within the next few months a great many teachers will seek new 
employment. In entering into contracts with boards of education, 
teachers should keep in mind the principles of law governing offer 
and acceptance. The interests of tlie board of education and of the 
teacher herself will be promoted by a reasonably prompt decision 
on the part of the teacher as to whether she will accept or reject an 
offer of employment. A teacher has the legal right to take a reason¬ 
able time in which to reach her decision, but an unreasonable delay 
will be construed by the courts as a rejection of the offer, 

A recent case {Picou v, St. Bernard Parish School Board, 132 So. 
130) decided by the Supreme Court of Louisiana is in point. The 
statutes of that state provide that anyone who makes an offer to 
contract may “revoke his offer or proposition before acceptance, 
but not without allowing such reasonable time as from the terms of 
his offer he has given, or from the circumstances of the case he may 
be supposed to have intended to have given to the party, to com¬ 
municate his determination.” On July 7 of the year in which the 
contract was offered a teacher was appointed, and on the following 
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day she was Eotihed by mail to that effect. After a delay of twelve 
days she accepted the contract. On the day before her acceptance, 
however, the board rescinded its.offer and elected another teacher. 
In a suit for breach of contract the board defended on the ground 
that by unreasonable delay the teacher had rejected the offer. The 
court held otherwise: 

It is iacQUCcivable from consider at Lou of all the facts involved in this case, 
and particularly that tlie plaintiff had for ten years been teaching in the parish 
of St. Bernard as a public-school teadier and had been so doing even up to the 
year previous to the signing of the foregoing contract, that the school board 
could have expected of her an immediate reply to or acceptance of her appoint¬ 
ment. Certainly the twelve days taken up by her for deliberation was in no 
manner unreasonable, and constituted such delays under the provision of our 
code na arc to be contemplated as reasonable, and within the intention of the 
parties making the offer. 

The point that the court was called upon to decide was un¬ 
doubtedly a close one. It is very likely that some courts would 
have supported the position taken by the board of education. 

PROPAGANDA IN THE SCHOOLS 

The following account of the resignation of W. W. Borden, super¬ 
intendent of schools in. South Bend, Indiana, was published in the 
Chmiian Science Monitor. 

The resignation of W. W. Borden, for a dozen years superintendent of public 
schools, after his authority to conduct school essay contests on the effect of 
alcohol had been taken away by the board of education, has brought a defense 
of the W.C.T-U, efforts to educate children in right living. 

"VYfi do not consider tliat our work in the schools is propaganda, at least not 
dangerous propaganda/^ declared Mrs. David Austin, president of tlie local 
’W-C.T*H. '^OuT aims are the very highest—to ed\icate the children concerning 
the harmful effects of alcohol. We cannot understand why a school child may 
not write on sudi an educational topic. I do not think a diild should be en¬ 
couraged except along good, upright living. Let all think as they want to, my 
business is to promote better living among youth.” 

For ten or twelve years the W.C.T.U. has conducted essay contests in the 
South Bend lower-grade schools similar to those held in many other cities of the 
Uni ted S tales. Until recently they have no t been ques tioned, Mr. B o rdeu s bates, 
adding that ^participation is absolutely voluntary on the part of the pupils. 
Children should be taught the harmful effects of alcohol and narcotics. Out 
course of study provides for such teaching.” 
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The criticism of Superintendent Borden regarding the use of the schools for 
promoting W-C,T.U. essay-writing contests arose specifically from the fact that 
the board of education had not been consulted. 

This and other matters relating to the superintendent's office caused a stormy 
session of the board of education, after which Mr, Borden resigned. He was 
offered a one-year contract for his services instead' of the usual three-year 
contract. 

Jacob M. Chillas, secretary of the boards presented a resolution which required 
that all future essay contests be first approved by the board. This was carried. 

Dr. R. B. Dugdale, president of the board, in an interview said he was inclined 
to believe that teaching regarding the effect of alcohol should be under the 
complete control of the school authorities and conducted in a scientific way, 
rather than partly given over to an outside organization. Regular instruction 
concerning the effects of alcohol on the human body is given in school health, 
hygiene, and physiology classes. Dr. Dugdale said. 

The disagreement between the superintendent and the board of 
education in South Bend raises an important problem in scliool 
administration. As the school becomes a more significant social 
institution, pressure is brought on it from a thousand different 
angles to do this, that, or the other thing. Numerous organizations, 
associations, and even individuals seek to utilize the schools to ac¬ 
complish their particular purposes. It has come to be almost literally 
true that, when two or three are gathered together, an educational 
committee is formed. It is entirely impossible, of course, for the 
schools to close their doors altogether to propaganda; to escape 
propaganda one must withdraw from contact with one^s fellows. 
A function of the schools is to enable the individual to choose be¬ 
tween competing values and to detect specious arguments on their 
faces. Nevertheless, boards of education should exercise extreme 
caution in opening the doors of the schools to any outside organi¬ 
zation. 

The president of the board of education in South Bend is perfectly 
right, of course, when he says that such teaching and activities as 
go on in the schools must be entirely under the control of the educa¬ 
tional authorities. Moreover, there can be no doubt that in this 
particular case the essay contests should have been prohibited. 
The many organizations over the country which sponsor essay con¬ 
tests should be given to understand that they are advocating anti¬ 
quated methods of instruction. Finally, the effects of the use of 
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alcohol should be taught in connection with the courses in health 
and hygiene. 

Many of the organizations which seek to utilize the schools for 
the accomplisliment of their purposes are no doubt actuated by 
high motives. They should be brought to realize, however, that they 
may do the cause of education great injury by opening the doors of 
the schools to harmful propaganda and by creating embarrassing 
administrative situations. 

advertising tn textbooks 

The Free Textbook Commission of Tennessee, in a recent report 
to the state legislature, recommends the sale of advertising in text¬ 
books. The commission would restrict advertising to proper ob¬ 
jects, for example, colleges, food, sporting goods, toys, and house¬ 
hold articles. Such a policy would, no doubt, materially reduce the 
cost of books. In certain other respects, however, its results would 
be far from satisfactory. The commission would find itself involved 
in great difficulty in determining what is appropriate advertising; 
it would find itself in even greater difficulty in escaping the pressure 
from undesirable advertisers. Children would be subjected to such 
advertising appeals as the commission might select. Moreover, it 
would be extremely difficult to prevent tliose who procure advertis¬ 
ing space ill textbooks from carrying on other forms of propaganda 
in the schools. Already, superintendents experience difficulty in pro¬ 
tecting school children from undesirable propaganda. Under the 
Tennessee plan the difficulty would be materially increased. 

In certain other quarters the feasibility of textbook advertising 
is being considered. It cannot be urged too strongly that such a 
practice is violative of sound public policy. The schools are state 
institutions, and whatever expense their maintenance entails should 
be met by taxation. State legislatures will pursue a mistaken policy 
if they authorize educational authorities to engage in commercial 
enterprises in order to raise the funds required to support the public- 
school system. 

ARGUMENTS TOR AND AGAINST HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 

The Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence re¬ 
ports the results of an inquiry among its members as to the effective- 
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ness of liomogeneous grouping. AU members of the department were 
asked to answer the following questions; “From your experienccj 
what are the chief arguments in favor of sectioning classes into 
homogeneous groups?” “From your experience^ what are the chief 
arguments against sectioning classes into homogeneous groups?^* 
Some five hundred superintendents answered the questions. The 
opinions of these superintendents are of interest although they do 
not, of course, constitute final objective evidence. The replies are 
summarized as follows. The number in parentheses following the 
statement of each argument is the frequency of mention of that 
argument, 

Arguments in Favor or Homogeneous Grouping 

1. Homogeneous grouping makes dilf ercntiatioii of curriciilums easier. There 
is better opportunity for differentiation of courses of study without resorting 
to individual instruction. It takes care of the assignment problem. (195) 

2. Slow learners in separate groups are not discouraged by the superiority 
of others but compete on more equal terms and develop their own leaders. 
Grouped together, pupils feci freer to admit their slowness and to ask the ques¬ 
tions necessary to thdr better understanding, They do not feel awkward or 
timid through being conscious of the brighter and faster pupils. (173) 

According to one superintendent of schools, homogeneous grouping gives a 
teacher a better opportunity to know his pupils. In mixed classes the brighter 
pupils are apt to usurp too much attention. 

3. Homogeneous grouping places pupils in competition with others of fairly 
equal ability. It sets a pace that is a real challenge and a standard that is at¬ 
tainable. (153) 

4. Children having more than average ability tend to form habits of idleness, 
inattention, and mental laziness if compelled to mark time in classes made up 
of average and below-avcrage pupils. When superior pupils are grouped to¬ 
gether, activities and discussions arc on a higher plane. Greater opportunity is 
offered for more oral expression that others can follow. (152) 

5. Homogeneous grouping enables the teacher to adapt methods of teaching 
to meet the needs of varying groups. He does not have to interest all in a pres¬ 
entation fitted only for a few. He can make a much more effective division of 
time allotted to development, drill, and application. He is allowed more lati¬ 
tude in experimentation. (115) 

6. Homogeneous grouping facilitates the work of the teacher. It is easier to 
teach a more nearly homogeneous group. The faster groups can be made larger 
and the slower groups smaller, so that the latter may receive more individual 
attention. Since the range in the ability of the group as a whole is so much less, 
the teacher sees more clearly the needs of each individual. (i 13) 
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7. Competition is keener, pupils are more likely to work up to their cnpacL 
ties—better work results. (100) 

8. Homogeneous grouping adds to the happiness of children. The sting of 
inferiority and failure is removed. Each child Is happy achieving in his group 
and experiencing the joy of success. (82) 

9. Homogeneous grouping lessens pupil failure and discouragement and re¬ 
duces the amount of retardation. The slow pupil is not constandy compared 
with the bright child. (53) 

10* By limiting the range of variation within a group, more time can be given 
to the individual pupil. Individual instruction is made easier, special interests 
can be emphasized, and special aptitudes and abilities developed. (34) 

11. Lenders are developed in all groups. Every homogeneous group, so- 
called, lacks enough in homogeneity to furnish leaders for the slower portion 
of the group, without the danger of the leaders getting so far ahead that they 
cease to function os such. (31) 

One superintendent writes; Homogeneous grouping encourages pupils to do 
their best and tends to develop latent initiative, originality, and leadership. 
Even in the low groups, the skilful teacher is able to develop leaders—pupils 
who can size up the situation, devise the proper line of action, and lead or direct 
their fellow'pupils in the solution of problems within their grasp. 

12. Homogeneous grouping reduces the number of disciplinary problems by 
giving pupils work suited to their abilities and a chance to succeed among their 
equals. (28) 

13. Homogeneous grouping usually provides groups which are more con¬ 
genial socially. It associates together those who may best profit from co-opera¬ 
tion and competition. (28) 

14. Homogeneous grouping makes for more flexible promotion. It permits 
adjustment of standards of achievement to varying levels of ability with the 
result that more just standards of rating and promotion usually obtain. (25) 

15. Homogeneous grouping prevents the development of an inferiority com¬ 
plex on the part of the dull. (19) 

16. Homogeneous grouping prevents the development of a superiority com¬ 
plex on the part of the bright. It is possible that a better attitude toward his 
own ability may result if a pupil is matched with his peers, (ii) 

17. There is opportunity for better teacher preparation. Teachers may spe¬ 
cialize in teaching the group in which they are most interested. (6) 

18. The teacher with the Bo-called ‘Test'" group works harder because he 
knows that more is expected of his pupils. (5) 

19. Homogeneous grouping prevents low standards from dominating the 
whole group. (2) 

201 A greater retention of pupils results from homogenous grouping, (i) 

Arguments against Homogeneous GROuriNG 

1. With homogeneous grouping, the slower groups lose the stimulus and the 
contributions of the brighter pupils. (150) 
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According to several superintendents of schools this argument is not valid 
for these reasons; (r) Even when pupils are grouped homogeneously, there is 
still a su/hdent range of ability within each group so that the more capable 
pupils set standards for the less aggressive who need to have their pride awak¬ 
ened to work up to capacity. (2) The power gained by a certain few of the lower 
groups who become leaders in their groups fully takes the place of anything 
they might gain if they were in classes in which brighter pupils are leaders. 

2. Pupils put in the lower-abiJity groups sometimes develop a sense of failure 
and inferiority, (gg) 

3. Pupils put in the higher-ability groups are apt to develop a superiority 
complex. It may cause bright pupils to undcrevaluate the worth of qualities 
other than intellect, and thus promote intellectual snobbishness. It prevents 
brighter diildren from learning tolerance for those with less intellectual abil- 

ity. (75) 

One superintendent of schools writes that the argument that homogeneous 
grouping creates inferiority and superiority complexes appears to be based on 
the assumption that the old grading system did not create any such complexes. 
This assumption is unsound; for it does not take any pupil long to discover 
whether or not he is the best or poorest in his class. The pupil classifies himself 
even if the school does not. 

4. Homogeneous grouping is undemocratic and tends to create class distinc¬ 
tions in the minds of some pupils. Through it there is danger of developing an 
intellectual caste. (68) 

5. The adjustment of teachers to the various groups is diflicult, particularly 
the lower groups. Some teachers object to teadiing the dullest group. Relative¬ 
ly few teachers can handle this group competently. (64) 

According to one superintendent of schools, homogeneous grouping has a 
tendency to take away the element of variety in teaching that the teacher en¬ 
joys in the heterogeneous group. 

Another superintendent writes as follows: Some old-fashioned teaclici-s can¬ 
not be dynamited out of their ruts of thinking of definite subject-matter goals 
rather than the growth of all their pupils. Some of our very best teachers of 
yesterday are in this group. 

6. With homogeneous grouping, there are no outstanding leaders to inspire 
the slower groups, Tiie slow child may become discouraged and even slow¬ 
er. (63) 

7. It is very dilhcult to divide pupils into truly homogeneous groups, for a 
group that is more or less hoinogeneous in one subject may be heterogeneous in 
another. To illustrate, a group that has more or less the same ability and test 
scores in arithmetic may differ widely in ability and test scores in geography. 
(S6) 

8. A certain stigma is often attached to the lower groups, and they are re¬ 
ferred to as ”dumb-bells.*' (55) 

9. Homogeneous grouping is sometimes misimdcrstood and resented by 
parents. (44) 
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10. Pew teachers succeed in adequately differentiating the materials of in¬ 
struction. They da not know how to handle the differences in groups, especially 
for the upper and lower thirds. (40) 

One superintendent of schools writes: We have found only one real difficulty 
with homogeneous grouping. Textbooks and courses of study are in large 
measure prescribed for us. The result is we have to drag slow pupils over too 
much ground, and we don't have enough for the faster groups to do. Homo¬ 
geneous grouping is ineffective unless each course of study provides for differ¬ 
entiation, Different methods of teaching are also necessary. 

Another superintendent points out that knowledge of desirable variations 
between methods of instruction for different levels of ability is frequently not 
made available. 

11. Homogeneous grouping complicates school administration, makes the 
mcclianics of promotion and sectioning more difficult, and requires closer sched¬ 
uling. (31) 

12. Homogeneous grouping is impossible or difficult except in schools of 
considerable size. If tried in small schools^ it makes too many groups, which 
necessitates the preparation of too much work by the teacher. {25) 

13. There is a tendency for teachers to be complacent with low achievement 
in low groups. Some teachers of "Z" sections do not feel the need of putting 
extra effort into their work, since they feel that little can be expected of these 
dull groups. (23) 

14. Grouping on an ability basis frequently results in pupils with poor social 
background being all grouped together, whereas citizenship improves by asso¬ 
ciation with higher-type pupils. (17) 

Several superintendents, on the other hand, argue quite the opposite and 
state that one of the disadvantages of ability grouping is that social groups are 
broken up. 

One superintendent states that social adjustments arc not serious because 
the general mixing of pupils from all classes in the home room, clubs, and play¬ 
ground will overcome any injury that may come from grouping according to 
scholastic ability. It is common to life that individuals of somewhat uniform 
intellectual ability tend to associate with and enjoy eadi other. Hence this ar¬ 
rangement in school is in harmony with life, 

15. ' There is a tendency for teachers to view grouping as a substitute for 
individualization rather than as a device for increasing its efficiency. Teachers 
tend to deal with a class as if all the pupils in it were equally bright or equally 
dull in all subjects instead of studying individual differences—the result is that 
the individual is submerged. (14) 

t6. The average or above-average pupil loses the opportunity of helping the 
dull child. (10) 

17. It is difficult to maintain a right attitude on the part of the pupil toward 
the grouping, particularly in the slow sections. Homogeneous grouping, if not 
properly handled, causes jealousy and resentment. (8) 
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One superintendent of schools writes: After eight years of experience, I nm 
fraiih to say that I believe that this is not a legitimate argument. At first some 
pupils disliked to be placed in the slower-moving groups, for it may have np- 
peared to be somewhat of a disgrace inflicted upon them. But that is now con¬ 
sidered an advantage, as all are working to full capacity. 

iS. Homogeneous groups, whether based on ability or achievement, are only 
relative. There is much overlapping of ability, intelligence, and achievement in 
most so-called homogeneous groups. (7) 

19. The poor group accomplishes little because the teacher *^kiiows’* they 
can*t do much. Fixed attitudes with respect to inteUigence are developed by 
teachers in dcEiJinff witli pupils grouped homogeneously—usually to the dis¬ 
advantage of the low-ability groups. (6) 

20. Some pupils will deliberately do poor work so as to rate low in tests in 
order to get into slow groups, as less work is required of them there. (5) 

21. Discipline cases usually collect in the low division. (5) 

22. Homogeneous grouping oilers no advantage to a school with an activity 
program and a correlated ciirricLilum. It is only advantageous when a formal 
curriculum is followed. Unit methods within the class have obviated to a large 
extent the necessity of homogeneous grouping. (2) 

TEACHER-PLACEMENT AGENCIES 

The National Association of Teachers^ Agencies has published a 
bulletin entitled The Bistory of Teacher Placement. What seems to 
have been the first teachers^ agency in this country was established 
in Philadelphia in 1835 by Horace Binney, By iSgo twenty-one 
teachers^ agencies were in existence in the United States. With the 
rapid expansion of education following 1S90, teacliers* agencies ex¬ 
perienced a phenomenal development. At the present time there 
are in the United States 164 such agencies. Until 1909 each agency 
pursued its own policies and methods of operation. In that year, 
however, at a meeting in Atlanta, a number of agencies established 
the Association of Tetichers' Agencies of the South. The success of 
the southern association led to the establishment in 1915 of the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. This association has 
adopted the following code of ethics. 

1. All advertising shall be absolutely honest, free from exaggeration or mis¬ 
leading statements. 

2. All requests of employers as to the method of handling vacancies shall be 
respected. 

3. All information concerning candidates, secured from references, shall be 
held in strict confidence and shall not, under any circumstances, be divulged to 
the candidate. 
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4. No fee or commission shall be offered or paid to any employing official, 
including superintendents, principals, and school boards, nor to any person not 
actually in the employ of an agency. 

5. No teacher shall be aided or encouraged to break a contract. No attempt 
shall be made to induce a teacher to leave a position during the school year 
unless an honorable release can be secured. 

6. Canjlidates known to be unfit shall not be recommended. Notices of 
vacancies shall not be sent without definite knowledge that such vacancies exist, 

7. It shall be the policy of this association that no teacher shall be called upon 
to pay more than one commission upon a position unless he has deliberately or 
carelessly obligated himself to more than one agency. Should a case arise where 
a candidate, through no fault of his own, finds himself obligated to more than 
one agency belonging to the association, the payment of one commission shall 
release the candidate from further obligation. Final adjustment of the commis¬ 
sion shall be made in accordance with the by-laws of the association. 

8. This association believes that in raising the placing of teachers to a pro¬ 
fessional plane it is rendering a distinct service to the cause of education. In 
furtherance of this end it pledges the hearty co-operation of every member with 
all appointment offices—nonnal school, college, or state—that are attempting 
to aid in solving the problems of teaclier placement in a professional manner. 

With the development of normal schools and other teacher-train¬ 
ing institutions, school officials began to go directly to the source of 
supply for their teachers. This led to the establishment of free place¬ 
ment bureaus by normal schools and colleges. More recently state 
teachers’ associations and state departments of education have 
undertaken to provide facilities for teacher placement. At present 
twenty-four state departments of education maintain placement bu¬ 
reaus of one kind or another. 

Teacher-placement methods and policies are of vital importance 
to teachers and to schools. There is need of a nation-wide scientific 
study of the whole problem. 

LtDUARY TRUST 

The Committee on Library Revenues of the American Library 
^sodation has undertaken to secure information with respect to 
library trust funds. The investigation did not indude school, col¬ 
lege, or university libraries or libraries serving a limited member¬ 
ship. Letters of inquiry were sent to every state in the Union, but 
the view was expressed in some states that it was inadvisable to give 
out information regarding trust funds. More,or less accurate infor- 
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mationj however, was secured from thirty-two states and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. Seven states—^Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, and Nevada—reported no trust funds. 
The summary of the returns is given in the following table taken 
from the Bulletin of the Avierican Library Associalio^u 


State 

Number of Libia ncs 
Reporting Trust 
Fun(b 

Total Libcniy 
Trust Funds 
in Slate 

Alsibama . 

I 

5 55,000.00 

Georgia . 

6 

66,700.00 

Illinois. 

a 

7,111,25413 

Indiana. 

15 

363,000.00 

Iowa.. 

13 

622,475.00 

Kentucky. 

I 

1,185,531.00 

Marne. 

I 

£00,000.00 

Maryland. .. 

4 

Ii7S<5,244.08 

Mas.'^adiusctts. 

252 

iOi 3 SSi 8 (> 5 oo 

Michigan... 

14 

369,852,00 

Minnesota. 

14 

304.735.58 

Mississippi. . 

2 

292,000.00 

Missouri. 

4 

52,350.00 

New Hampshire . 

ri 5 

1,273,409.40 

North Carolina . 

2 

22,500.00 

Ohio. 

28 

1,069,764.80 

Oregon. 

6 

i80i25s-Bo 

Pennsylvania . 

46 

4,966,040.40 

Rhode Island . 

16 

4,998,414.02 

Tennessee . 

1 

500,000. exj 

Texas ... 

r 1 

794.792,60 

Vermont . 

72 

1,482,619.40 

Washington . 

I 

5,600.00 

Wisconsin . 

16 

334,000.00 

"iVyoming . 

I 

87,000.00 

District of Columbia . 

2 

645,675.00 

Total . 

648 

839. <595.°?® . 2 ' 


The committee was of the opinion that additional trust funds of 
at least forty million dollars could be located in the states not re¬ 
porting, 

A MONOGRAPH EOR TEACHERS OR ART 

It Was announced some time ago in the Elementary School Journal 
that the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago had under¬ 
taken the publication of a new series of monographs, in which would 
be described the methods and materials of instruction employed in 
the Laboratory Schools. The second number of this series is en- 
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titled in the Elementary School It tv as prepared by Jessie 

M. Todd, teacher of art in the University Elementary School 
The major part of the monograph is devoted to the development 
of what Miss Todd calls a '^graphic vocabulary.^^ She briefly de^ 
scribes her meaning of a graphic vocabulary in the following words. 

In planning a course of study for drawing in the elementary school, it is 
essential that provision be made for the development of a satisfactory degree of 
skill at each grade-level in the three types of drawing specified [free expression, 
representation, diagrammatic drawing]. The aim of instruction is to have each 
child reach the stage in which he can quickly make a sketch which will help 
him in his regular school work, or give him pleasure in the free expression of 
some idea of interest to him at the time. With this end in view an effort is made 
to plan the work from grada to grade and make the beaching of svich a nature 
that the cliild will acquire a mastery of those type forms of graphic art which 
he finds it necessary to use at any stage of progress in his efforts at free expres¬ 
sion, representation, or diagrammatic drawing. As a basis of instruction in 
drawing in the elementary school, there lias been developed a graded series of 
such type forms, which collectively make up what may be called a graphic 
vocabulary. 

By graphic vocabulary is meant a series of typical shapes of plants, animals, 
objects, and people which when memorized by a child will give him a means of 
interpreting the drawing of all plants, animals, objects, and people. The graphic 
vocabulary as here presented is the result of ten years' observation and experi¬ 
mentation with the children in the public schools of Duluth, Minnesota, and 
the University Elementary School of the University of Chicago. The steps in 
figure drawing were the first to be developed and are most carefully worked out 
because of the longer period of experimentation given to this series. The forma 
employed in teaching the children to draw animals, plants, and objects are 
being taught as here presented in the hope that the steps may be made fewer 
as those which are most essential are determined. A final answer to the ques-" 
tion, what is essential, can be reached only by watching the children work over 
a period of several years. 

A NEW PLAN EOn DISTRIBUTING GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

The United States government has been described as the greatest 
of all modern publishers. Its various departments employ trained 
specialists to gather information and to carry on experiments. 
Since its organization the Office of Education has been especially 
active in publishing bulletins of interest to teachers and students 
of education. Under the administration of Commissioner Cooper 
the publications have taken on a new significance. 
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These government publications have not, however, had so wide a 
use as they deserve. One reason is that they have not been readily 
available to the public. To be sure, they have been distributed by 
the government at a very low cost, but the average individual finds 
it inconvenient to mail a dime or a quarter for the desired document. 
The government will not accept stamps. Moreover, the policy of the 
government has been not to permit book dealers to sell its publica¬ 
tions at a profit. 

The Office of Education has recently announced a new policy for 
the distribution of certain of its publications. Dollar packets con¬ 
taining from five to eleven publications are now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents. The documents in each packet have 
been selected to meet the needs of those who are interested in some 
specialized phase of education. Five packets are now ready for dis¬ 
tribution; No, I, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education; No. 2, 
Educational Research; No. 3, Administration and Supervision of 
Rural Schools; No, 4, Higher Education; and No. 5, Elementary- 
School Principals. Packet No. s contains the following publications: 
Schools and Classes for Delicate Children^ Bulletin No, 22, 1930; 
Teachers^ Guide to Child DevelopfimU, Bulletin No. 26, 1930; The 
Hard-of-Hearing Childy School Health Studies No. School Play- 
grounds, Pamplilet No. 10, 1930; Cycles of Garden Life and Plant 
Life^ Bulletin No. 15, 1925; Moiivalion of Arithmetic, Bulletin 
No. 43, 1925. 

Recently Mr. Carter, the public printer, has come forward with 
the proposal that the law be amended to permit book dealers to sell 
government publications at a profit. The proposal has a good deal of 
merit. Such an arrangement would no doubt result in a much wider 
use of many substantial and worth-while government documents. 

POSTSCIIOOL ADJUSTMENT OF PUPILS WHO WITIIDPAW 
FROM THE UPPER GRADES 

In a recent report to the Board of Education of the City of 
Minneapolis, Superintendent Carroll R. Reed reports the results of 
an investigation of the postschool adjustment of pupils who with¬ 
drew from the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades during the years 
1924-29. The investigation led to the following conclusions. 
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Pupils who \vLthdraw from our schools in the junior high school grades are 
on the whole a discouraged, unsuccessful, over-age group who fail grades fre¬ 
quently, get low marks when they pass, and lack ability to do the tasks set 
before them. They escape from school as soon as the law permits. Only a very 
limited number of them enrol later for evening-school work. 

Although there are among them pupils from all kinds of homes, they generally 
come from homes with decidedly lower socio-economic standards than those 
typical of the ninth-grade pupils in their communities - Their homes are lacking 
in books and magazines, their parents have little education, and their fathers 
for the most part belong to the laboring groups rather than to the professional 
or commercial groups. 

They leave school for a combination of reasons, usually including a dislike 
for school accounted for by their lack of success there and a desire to earn money 
due to limited incomes in their homes. 

Por the most part they take jobs in factories, stores, and offices, The work 
they do is so varied and it can be learned so quickly that vocational training be¬ 
fore leaving school is impractical. 

Although one-fourth of the boys get into trades, specific trade training for 
this group is also impractical because so few of the boys are absorbed into any 
one trade and because the trades are splitting up into specialties which require 
little training. 

These young people are more successful in industry than in school. They 
tend to stay by their jobs a fairly long time, they get wages which compare 
favorably with those of other young people of their ages, and their wages in¬ 
crease with experience and age, 

The unemployment reported among them is greater than among high-school 
graduates, and more among the boys than among the girls. The long and fre¬ 
quent periods of unemployment, during which time they are undirected by any 
agency, indicate a serious economic waste and a moral hazard. 

VISUAL EDUCATION IN ^VISCONSIN 

The University of Wisconsin has made the following announce¬ 
ment, 

A pictorial history of Wisconsin in which both still and motion pictures are 
used to form a permanent record of scenes, customs, resources, and government 
of the commonwealth is being undertaken by the University of Wisconsin Ex¬ 
tension Division in co-operation with the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
The photography is being done by the extension bureau of visual instruction. 

The plan embraces not only a pictorial history of the state as a whole but 
of each local community from early days to the present. From local history 
will be selected materials of state-wide interest, and these will be developed into 
a general pictorial state history. To the materials copied or photographed in 
local communities will be added photographic copies from the great wealth of 
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jnflterial in the state his torical museum in Madison and in other museums of the 
state. 

One of the important uses of the pictorial history is to instruct school chiklreii 
in significant phases of the life and government of the state in which they live. 
To illustrate the processes of state govetnment, the bureau recently took motion 
pictures depicting the processes of legislation and the work of several state 
departments. 

Illustrating the work of the legislative reference library, the film records the 
complete steps in the drafting of a legislative bill. Passing thence to the state 
senate and assembly, the cameramen have transmuted sessions of the legisla¬ 
tive bodies to celluloid. Soon the student of civics may supplement his textbook 
knowledge by visualizing from the screen the drafting, introduction, and pass¬ 
ing of a bill or joint resolution, the debate and the voting. The film shows the 
electrical voting machine in action in the lower house recording the votes of one 
hundred members by the press of a button. 

"Close-ups” of bills, joint resolutions, and acts of the legislature emphasize 
tlie distinction between such documents and show the signatures of the respec¬ 
tive officials of both houses who must sign them, and, in the case of "acts,” 
the complementary signature of the governor. The continuity then leads to 
the executive department, where the governor and his staff are seen in the per¬ 
formance of their important duties. 

The motion picture of the Department of State shows the affixing of the 
Great Seal of the state of Wisconsin, The fascinating device in the treasury 
department that permits the signing of six treasury drafts with one stroke of the 
pen is recorded as another detail in governmental administration. 

Other state departments whose routine is transferred to the screen arc the 
attorney-general, industrial commission, railroad commission. Bureau of Per¬ 
sonnel, State Board of Control, state superintendent of public instruction, and 
the Board of Regents and the president of the state university. 

Eventually, It is desired to enlarge the scope to include city and other local 
government as a further step in adding efiectiveiicss to popular instruction in 
civics and public affairs. 



STUDIES OF CHILDREN'S INTERESTS IN READING 

ARTHUR I. GATES 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
INA CRAIG SARTORIUS 
TeacHera College, Columbia Unlveraity 

During the past six years the writers, with the assistance of 
otlievs, have made sixteen separate investigations oi tlie interests in 
reading materials of children in the first three grades. Since a report 
of the details of these studies would occupy much space, this article 
can offer merely the main findings and conclusions. 

A number of the studies were designed to yield pertinent data 
concerning the interest in informative materials which children in 
the first three grades express. The extent to which informative ma¬ 
terials were neglected in reading courses in comparison with literary 
selections, the educative possibilities of factual materials, and the 
possibilities of incorporating "interest-producing” characteristics 
were pointed out emphatically by Dunn in her ingenious and im¬ 
portant monograph published in 1921.' Li the Report of the National 
Comimtlee on Reaiingf published in 1925, the use of an abundance of 
informative material of interest and educative value to children was 
heartily recommended. Since (in so fat as the writers are aware) 
further investigations have served thoroughly to confirm these 
opinions, research directed to the purpose of discovering the best 
types and uses of informative material are in order. Therefore, cer¬ 
tain findings concerning factual selections will first be reported, 

A first task was to determine the relative frequency with which 
pupils in these grades, during the period 1925-30 when the studies 
were made, chose the informative selections which teachers were 

’Fannie "Wyche Dunn, Inlejest Factors in Primary Reading Material. Tcicliets 
College Coutribiitions to Ediicfttion, No, 113. New York; Teachers College, Columbia 
Univetsily, 19*1. 

’ Report of the National CommiUee on Reading. The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
Notional Society lor the Study of Education, Fart I. Bloomington, Illinois; Public 
School Publishing Co,, 1025. 
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able to secure and likely to use in preference to narratives of various 
Lypes. The selections were made either by competent teachers or by 
specialists in children's literature, all of whom were students at 
Teacliers College at the time. In certain cases series either of ”rep- 
resentative“or of the ‘^best" available informative selections and nar¬ 
ratives were made by an individual investigator; in other cases the 
judgments of several persons, up to a maximum of twelve, were 
pooled. In all, 268 different selections were used. Of these, 124 
were informative selections. In most case§ one informative selec¬ 
tion and one narrative selection were read to the pupils, and the 
pupils chose the selection that they preferred. In some cases the 
pupils read the materials themselves from unillustratecl, mimeo¬ 
graphed copies. A total of 2,332 pupils in 24 schools made 41,976 
choices, The percentage of choices favoring narrative selections \Yas 
72.3; the percentage favoring informative selections, 27,7. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these data is that informative 
selections of the types chosen from available material by competent 
teachers and specialists in children's literature during the period 
1925-30 when read to, or read by, children under the conditions 
of the experiment are preferred by pupils in the first three grades 
about three times out of ten in comparison with narrative selections* 
Before it is concluded that these data indicate that informative ma¬ 
terials are of doubtful value for use in the reading course in these 
grades, a number of qualifying considerations should be appraised. 
Many of these wUl be later taken into account; at this time two 
should be pointed out. 

The first supplementary consideration is that the data do not 
prove that informative selections are uninteresting. Although a 
child may prefer a thrilling story, he may nevertheless like an inform¬ 
ative selection very much. The fact that the children chose nar¬ 
rative selections more than twice as often as they chose informative 
selections does not mean that they liked the narratives twice as much. 
Even if their interest in the narratives was only a little greater, the 
small advantage would lead to their choice. The fact that the in¬ 
formative selections were actually preferred to stories twenty-seven 
Limes out of a hundred comparisons may really represent a rather 
good showing. 
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The influence of the general quality of the materials .—A second con- 
sLderation that should be observed is the fact that the results are 
based on informative selections as they were, not as they might be. 
Informative selections of the types chiefly found and used in these 
studies are relatively new educational materials. Perhaps they can 
be made much better. Among the narratives were many which were 
written by distinguished authors and which represent the cream of 
many decades, or even centuries, of production. In short, there are 
many reasons for believing that the narrative selections, on the whole, 
represented a higher quality of composition than did the informative 
selections. 

To test this assumption, twenty informative and twenty narra¬ 
tive selections were picked at random from each of the two series 
used in the investigation. A group of five specialists in children’s 
literature arranged these forty selections from the finest to the 
poorest on the basis of their general excellence as material for chil¬ 
dren. The average rank given the narrative selections was 16; that 
given the informative selections^ 25. In the opinions of these judges, 
the narratives were superior, but the degree of superiority cannot be 
expressed in intelligible terms, 

To checlc the possible influence of differences in the general qual¬ 
ity of the two types of materials, as judged, a series of fifteen inform¬ 
ative and fifteen narrative selections were more recently matched 
in quality on the basis of the opinions of five judges. These two series 
were then used with approximately 150 second- and third-grade 
pupils. Sixty-two per cent of the choices favored narratives and 38 
per cent the informative materials, Thus, it appears that, when the 
two types are judged to be equal in general merit, the preferences, 
while favoring the stories, are not so pronounced as they are likely 
to be when representative samples of available materials are used. 
The informative selections, however, make a less pronounced appeal 
to children’s interests than stories when utilized as they were in 
these studies. 

This situation suggests the need of an analysis of the factors which 
contribute to, and detract from, the interest in mformative material 
as well as other types of children’s reading material. Indeed, most 
of the studies already reported in this article and others to be dis- 
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cussed presently were designed primarily to reveal those elements^ 
characteristicsj and conditions which influence interest in reading 
materials. Some of the more general factors considered will be men¬ 
tioned first* 

Injltience of sex ,—A compilation of approximately five thousand 
comparisons for each of the two sexes shows no reliable differences 
in their preferences for the two types of material. The percentages 
of boys and girls who preferred the narrative selections were: 
boys, 70.5: girls, 6g.8. 

Injlmnce of age and grade .—Comparisons of the preferences of 
pupils from the same grades arranged by age groups show no con¬ 
sistent change with age within the limits of the first three grades, 
When the same selections were used in each of the first three grades, 
no reliable differences were found. 

Influence of intelligence,—A study by Huber, in which a series of 
thirty selections were used (six of whicli were informative selections 
also used in studies by the present writers), indicated that the ratios 
of choices for narrative and informative selections made by pupils 
in a range of intellectual status varying from the ''special dasses^'^ 
to groups of the brightest pupils in a Yonkers sdiool were about the 
saine.^ These findings were confirmed by otlier studies by the pres¬ 
ent writers. Thus, for example, when pupils in Public School 99, 
New York City, were assembled into three groups on the basis of 
intelligence quotients, the results shown In Table I were found. The 
differences shown are not sufficiently reliable to be educationally 
significant, The reader will realize, of course, that the figures in 
this table merely mean that dull, average, and bright cliildren pre¬ 
fer narratives, in general, to informative selections, as tested in 
these studies, to substantially the same extent. They do not mean 
that a particular selection will be reacted to in the same way by 
bright, average, and dull pupils of a given age. There are problems 
of adjusting the difficulty and suitability of a selection to individual 
needs, which will also be considered. 

hifkiance of difficulty of the maleriah —^To correct any possibility of 
misinterpreting the results concerning the r 61 e of age, grade^ and in- 

‘llliria/n RJanton Huber, TJte lnjiue}ic& of InlelUgefice vpon Childrm's Reading 
Interests. Teachers College Contributions to Ecliication, No. 312, New York; Tench- 
era College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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telligence which have been given, it will be advisable to show that 
a child's choice of reading selections depends considerably on the 
difficulty or intelligibility of the material. This fact is apparent in 
the results of several studies in which comparisons of interests among 
thirty selections were divided into five types of six selections each. 
These materials were read to pupils in the first two grades, and the 
preferences for each selection and judgments of the difficulty and of 
quality of each selection were obtained. It was found that, when 
quality was rendered constant by partial correlation, the coefficient 
of correlation between preference (or interest) and simplicity (the 

TABLE I 

P£HCENTACES OF CllOlCI&S MadE BY CHILDREN IN I'HREE INTELLI¬ 
GENCE Groups in Grades I-lII in Public School 99, New 
York City, Favoring Narrative and Informative Selec¬ 
tions 



INTELIICENCE QUOTIENTS 


lelo^v QO 

Oi>-iog 

110 or More 

Number of comparisons. 

218 

607 

524 

Percentage of choices favor¬ 


ing narratives. 

72,1 

72.8 

74.0 

Percentage of choices favor- 



in g informative selections., 

27.9 

27.2 

26.0 


reverse of difficulty) was 0.50. This result means that in the case of 
these series of selections the difficulty of the material influenced in¬ 
terest considerably. A selection which is too difficult in vocabulary, 
ill sentence structure, in ideas, and in other factors will be less popu¬ 
lar than one which is properly adjusted to the pupils' understanding. 

That the greater percentage of preferences in favor of narratives 
in comparison with the preferences in favor of informative selections 
in the studies reported was not largely tlie result of a poorer selection 
of the latter on the basis of difficulty is shown in a study in which the 
two types were paired, approximately, both on the basis of literary 
quality and difficulty. In this comparison the narratives were chosen 
sixty times out of a hundred. This percentage is only slightly lower 
than that obtained by equating the selections in quality only. 

Influence of suilahilily .— In the various studies of children's in- 
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terests in informative selections it appears that certain factors re¬ 
lated to, yet distinct from, mere difficulty played a r 61 e. This in¬ 
fluence appeared, for example, when a list of informative and nar¬ 
rative selections, approximately equivalent in difficulty or complex¬ 
ity, were used with groups of different maturities. Thus, one series 
of selections was read to pupils in the two primary grades, to pupils 
ill Grades V and VI, to pupils in Grades XI and XII, and to a group 
of Juniors in a teacher-training school. The preferences shifted 
greatly from group to group. The preferences for the informative 
selections were 52 per cent in the first two grades, 30 per cent in 
Grades V and VI, and less than 10 per cent in the two oldest groups. 
Another type of material, a sentimental type, in which such senti¬ 
ments as love, hope, and the like were prominent, showed quite the 
opposite trend. Interest in this material was indicated by percent¬ 
ages of 27 in the lowest group, 48 in the next, and 60 in the higli-scliool 
group. Certain other types, such as stories of adventure, maintained 
a rather constant ratio throughout. 

The conclusion, which is necessarily subjective, from such data 
is that a factor of stiitabilUy may be recognized which is different 
both from general literary quality and from difficulty, Doubtless 
suitability, as here suggested, comprises many elements. To be suit¬ 
able, the material must be nicely adjusted to the child's emotional 
pattern and related to the fields of information and the types of 
enterprises—^in general, to the “developmental level"—of the pupil 
at the time. Whatever the elements may be, it appears that the 
influence of suitability is especially great in determining interest in 
informative materials. In other words, if information is to be made 
interesting, it is especially necessary to give it at the right time as 
well as in the optimum form. 

The studies of the writers inevitably led back to the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Dunn in 1921—that the'most suggestive method of 
studying children's interests in reading would probably be to at¬ 
tempt to unravel a number of characteristics that are as nearly pri¬ 
mary or irreducible as experts can perceive.^ Consequently, the 
writers proceeded to attack the task of discovering what factors 
exert an influence on children’s interests in reading material by a 


^ Fannie Wyche Dunn, op, cit. 
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metliod similar, in general, to that employed by Dunn. A series of 
selections of different types was utilized in order to secure substan¬ 
tial differences in the elementary qualities. Thirty selections were 
used, which, had been originally chosen by Hubei and a group of 
other specialists in children's literature to represent fairly the fol¬ 
lowing six varieties of material: (i) familiar family and personal 
experiences of a somewhat sentimental type; (2) unusual experi¬ 
ences, such as adventures and thrilling episodes; (3) funny and hu¬ 
morous selections; (4) fanciful, unreal, supernatural episodes; (5) 
heroic, altruistic, patriotic episodes; and (6) informative materials. 
Ten specialists in children's literature rated these thirty selections 
on a scale from nine to one for each of the following fourteen char¬ 
acteristics: 

1. Animalness—the degree to which animals appear and participate, 

2. Moralizing—the degree to which a moral lesson is taught or exemplified. 

3. Verse form—tlie degree to which the selection assumes verse form, 

4. Pocticalness—the degree of poetic character or feeling apart from verse 
form: 

5. Liveliness—the degree of action and movement; degree to which things 
happen. 

6. Narrativeness—the degree to which the selection takes, the narrative form, 

7. Hrniior—the degree of fun and humor included, 

8. Repetition—the repetition of ideas in the same or different words, 

9. Realism—the degree to which characters and events are true to life, 

10. Eancifulncss—the degree of imaginative character or unreality. 

ir. Plot—the degree to which the selection possesses a sustained plot. 

12, Familiarity—the degree to which things and events are familiar to, or 
within the experiences of, typical children in the first three grades. 

13, Surprise—rthe degree of unexpectedness in the turn of events or conver¬ 
sation. 

14, Conversation—the degree of actual talking represented. 

The thirty selections were read to pupils in Grades I-III in vari¬ 
ous pairings until each selection had been compared with others a 
sufficient number of times to yield a fairly reliable measure of the 
children's interest in it in comparison with the field as a whole. Ap¬ 
proximately fifteen thousand choices were secured. The ratings on 
interest were then correlated with the ratings on each of the fourteen 
qualities. The resulting correlations did not reveal adequately the 
influence of each of the fourteen qualities in contributing to, or 
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detracting from, interest because tlje selections were unequal in the 
other qualities. To determine what each factor, in and of itself, 
contributed to interest, it was necessary to render all the other fac¬ 
tors constant, The statistical method of partial correlation rnakes 
possible such differentiation. The laborious procedure of working 
out the partial correlation of each quality and interest by “partial- 
ing out” the influence of all the other thirteen factors was, tlierefore, 
carried out, The magnitude of the resulting correlations, which are 
given in Table II, indicate the relative interest-producing potency 

TyVBLE II 

CORKELATZON OP EACH OP FOURTEEN QUArJTIES WITH CuiI.DliBN^S 

Interest When the Influence of All the Other Thirteen 
Qualities Are Rendered Constant by Partial Correla¬ 
tion 


Quality 

Correlation 

Quality 

Correlation 

Surprise. . >' 

' JJ) 

Pnfir|f’fll|ir.<^S , , , , . 

. 07 

Liveliness. 

.23 

Familiarity. 

.06 

Animalness. 

.l8 

Repetition, 

.04 

Humor. 

.15 

Fancifulncss.. 

.01 

Conversation. 

. 13 

Realism.. 

,00 

Plot.. ' 

.08 

Verse form. 

.00 

Narrativeness.. 

.08 

Moralizing. 



of each of the qualities divorced entirely from the effects of all the 
others. The data in this table indicate that several of the qualities, 
in and of themselves, influence interest in a favorable way to an 
appreciable extent, that others exert a practically negligible influ¬ 
ence, and that one has an unfavorable effect. According to these 
data, surprise is the most potent interest-producing quality that a 
child's selection may have; liveliness is next; and animalness, humor, 
and plot are found among the influential characters. Moralizing 
tends to detract from interest, and the other qualities individually 
are not particularly potent. 

The data indicate certain general facts that should be observed. 
Since none of the correlations in the table is large, the indication is 
that no one quality, in and of itself, was responsible for the interest 
which the children showed in the thirty selections. Although sur¬ 
prise—an iniexpectecl turn of events or conversation, or imantici- 
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pated happenings and outcomes—^was a powerful interest-producing 
quality, divorced from everything else here measured, it would need 
the support of other factors to yield the highest degrees of interest. 
Ill general, then, the best-liked compositions are those which incor¬ 
porate several of the more potent qualities. On the other hand, some 
of the leading elements, notably surprise and liveliness, influence 
interest very appreciably. If one omits entirely from a selection the 
element of surprise alone, it will require a generous substitution of 
other qualities to make up the lost appeal to children's interest. 

In general, then, the results indicate that, when it is desired to 
make a composition appeal to children's interests, it is necessary to 
incorporate, as far as possible, the more powerful of these interest 
producing elements. If the selection is of a character that makes it 
impossible to introduce one quality, the deficit should be supplied 
by the moi'e generous inclusion of others. Indeed, a selection which 
incorporates skilfully but a few of the most salient elements—sur¬ 
prise, liveliness, humor, animalness, conversation, and plot—^inay be 
expected to produce a genuinely strong appeal to children's interest. 

With respect to the problem of determining the possibilities of 
giving informative materials a satisfactory appeal to children’s in¬ 
terests, even in the first three grades, some illuminating results may 
be found in these correlations. Among the most salient interest- 
producing factors, which ones can, and which ones cannot, be in¬ 
corporated in an informative selection? Several specialists in litera¬ 
ture are of the opinion that there is no incompatibility between in¬ 
formative writing and the qualities of surprise, liveliness, humor, 
animaliiess, and conversation. They believe it is possible to incor¬ 
porate these elements in materials primarily written to inform. 
They believe also that the negative influence of moralizing may be 
readily avoided. Plot is perhaps one element that is inconsistent 
with informative writing. According to some opinions, at least, plot 
is one of the characteristics that distinguishes a story from a merely 
informative selection. In other words, a selection becomes a narra¬ 
tive to the extent that a plot is included. Fortunately, the element 
of plot is not among the most potent of the interest-producing in¬ 
fluences. 

Of the other elements which contribute positively but less potent- 
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ly to interest, familiarity and repetition can probably be utilized 
ill the service of informative as well as narrative selections. Strictly 
speaking, the elements of narrativeness and pocticalness are unre¬ 
lated to familiar forms of informative writing. It is interesting to 
observe, however, that the element of narrativeness, as distinguished 
from plot, is of slight influence. Similarly, the element of fanciful¬ 
ness, in and of itself, despite an older belief to the contrary, has a 
negligible influence on children's interest. Fancifulness, in and of 
itself—that is, divorced from surprise, liveliness, plot, humor, and 
so on—is of no more influence than realism; both are indifleient 
factors. 

Much has been written on the question of whether children really 
like poetry, and many writers have contended that they really do 
not. It is interesting to observe in this connection that while poeti¬ 
calness is not a powerful interest-producing factor in and of itself, it 
is quite as potent as narrativeness, Mere verse form is utterly with¬ 
out influence. Thus, it appears that children like poetic composition 
quite as much as narrative; but whether they like a given selection 
of either form, and how much, are determined primarily by the 
degree to which other qualities are incorporated in it. 

Although the present data differ from Dunn's in a few particu¬ 
lars, they confirm in a remarkable way her general conclusion that 
the mere form of composition—^whether informative, narrative, or 
poetic—does not give any selection a marked advantage or place it 
at an inemedial disadvantage in eliciting children's interest. In par¬ 
ticular, the data confirm her view that most of the potent interest- 
producing elements can, by skilful writing, be incorporated in inform¬ 
ative materials.^ 

The studies thus far considered may he summarized by the state¬ 
ment that informative materials should appeal to children's inter¬ 
ests when they are written with high literary quality, when they are 
of proper difSculty, when they represent suitability in adjustment to 

^ The present study differs from Dunn’s chiefly in the following respects'. Humor 
and liveliness are rated higher, and plot and repetition lower, in the present study, 
When all the respects in which the two studies differ arc taken into account, the agree¬ 
ments will be viewed as far more significant than the differences. Explanations of the 
differences arc suggested in Arthur I. Gates, lukresi and AhilUy in R€<iding^ chap. hi. 
New York; Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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the pupils’ developmental status, and when they incorporate some 
or all of such interest-producing elements as surprise, liveliness, 
humor, aiiiinalness, and conversation. It is, of course, not assumed 
that these are the only interest-producing factors. They are merely 
those that have thus far come to light. Other possible sources of 
zest in informative materials will next be considered.. 

THE INFLUENCE OF '‘SETS” AND PURPOSES 
ON CHILDREN'S INTERESTS 

A cliance remark by a fifth-grade pupil before one of the tests is 
fraught with significance. This pupil was heard to say, ''Oh, goshl 
Are we gonna git a lot more dope on health and no story again?” 
The remark is significant in several ways. It implies first that the 
experimental periods in which comparisons of informative and story 
selections were made were thought of by the pupils as taking the 
place of the customary "story hour.” The pupils were habituated 
and, therefore, "set*' to hear a story in this period, not "dope on 
health” and other such topics. Being ready for a story, the pupils 
were doubtless in a frame of mind unfavorably disposed to the in¬ 
formative type of selection. This attitude may, indeed, have caused 
the preferences of informative selections to be fewer in number than 
they might otherwise have been. 

The more important implication of the pupil's remark appears 
only when one begins to consider the questions: (i) What is the 
jiatiire of a situation which favors information as the story hour 
favors the narrative? (2) What, in general, are the function and pur¬ 
pose of reading information? 

An answer to the first question was suggested in the discovery 
that, while differences in sex, age, grade, and intelligence, within 
the limits of these studies, had little or no effect on the preferences 
for the two types of materials, differences between certain schools 
did have an effect, Upon inquiry it was found that in certain schools 
—at least in certain classes in certain schools—the teachers had 
attempted to cultivate a taste for reading certain types of informa¬ 
tive materials. They had, so to speak, a recreatory "information 
hour” as well as a story hour. In most of these classes the inforjna- 
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tive selections made a better showing than in other classes. In cer¬ 
tain of these classes good informative materials, selected by the 
teachers as suitable for their groups, were preferred to first-class 
stories. A taste for materials of the mformative type probably can 
be cultivated, like tastes for many other things. 

Other investigations and observations have been made to find 
other factors favorable to interest in informative material. The most 
important of these factors may be designated by the term "utility,” 
or "usability.” Either term is meant to convey the idea that infor¬ 
mation is most fully appreciated when it is enabled to serve its basal 
purpose, Fundamentally, information is for use. Its function is not 
fully discharged when it is merely heard, or merely read, or even 
when it is merely understood. In its nature it is designed for use— 
for application in some practical or constructive maimer. • 

In a recent investigation touching upon an aspect of this hypothe¬ 
sis, materials which had been prepared by two of the writers for use 
as practice exercises' were used. These materials consist in short 
selections, one to a page, although in many instances a tlreine is 
carried over two or three pages. Both informative and narrative 
selections are included. Since they were all written by the same 
authors, they are likely to be about equivalent, on the average, in 
literary quality, difficulty, and suitability. In writing the selections, 
the authors made an effort to incorporate the salient interest quali¬ 
ties which are consistent with each type of composition. Eacli selec¬ 
tion is accompanied by exercises designed to permit the pupil to 
demonstrate and test his comprehension, In the case of the inform¬ 
ative selections the exercises are designed to provide some sensible 
means of utilizing or applying the information. A test was conducted 
by selecting at random twelve informative and twelve narrative 
compositions. Each day the members of a class were given one selec¬ 
tion of each t3q)e. After they had read the selections, done the exer¬ 
cises, and discussed the material, the pupils were asked to indicate 
which of the two types they had enjoyed the most. The results of 

‘ Arthur I. Gates and Celeste Comegys Pcardon, Practice Exercises m Readiug 
(published in booklets of 62 pages each, four booklets for n grade, beginning with Grade 
III). Nciv York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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764 sucli comparisons show an almost equal interest in the two types. 
The figures were within twice the probable error of 50 per cent for 
eacli. 

In this study the uses made of the informative materials were not 
extensive, although in many cases the reading led to extensive uses 
in follow-up work. They often led to further reading and to various 
artistic, dramatic, constructive, and exploratory activities. In other 
words, they often led to further activities of extreme educative 
value. It is a matter of keen regret that the follow-up activities to 
which eacli of the types led were not accurately determined and 
appraised. It is possible that the informative materials would have 
shown richer consequences. 

The possibility that information reaches the highest level of use¬ 
fulness and interest when it is related to a topic or project which is 
being pursued by a child deserves consideration. Theoretically, it 
would seem reasonable to suppose that information serves its main 
purpose when it is provided, not as something in itself, but as some¬ 
thing which promotes an activity or project under way. It would 
seem that, when an activity or project is under way, information 
related to the project and capable of promoting it would reach its 
maximum in interest, intelligibility, and utility. 

The materifils of this study providing for this possibility consisted 
in a series of selections of both informative and narrative types re¬ 
lated to a general theme. The series of selections thus formed a 
topical unit. Eight such units were used in securing the data which 
will now be described, The units included from twenty-five to about 
forty-five pages. Each would occupy daily periods of about forty 
minutes during two to four weeks. The materials within each unit 
were all written by the same authors. They were mimeographed, 
with illustrations, on paper and light cards. Comprehension exer¬ 
cises and questions were included with both types of material. 

Typical classes used the material. Each unit provided from two 
to four weeks of reading and related activities as the means of pur¬ 
suing a given topic more deeply and extensively. All the materials, 
in fact, were written so as to contribute to the development of the 
theme. After the pupils had had sufficient experience with these ma¬ 
terials to have exliausted any zest caused merely by novelty, they 
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were given opportunities to choose, on particular days, l^etween 
spending the period in reading attractive stories in sdiool readers 
and in other hooks or spending the time in working on the next 
assignment in the experimental materials. Records from six differ^ 
ent classes show that 91*5 cent of the pupils favored experimen¬ 
tal narratives rather than other stories and that 894 per cent favored 
experimental informative selections rather than other stories. De¬ 
spite the fact that the experimental materials were in cruder form, 
were less well illustrated, and were probably less well written than 
the published narratives, the children chose them approximately 
nine times out of ten. It will be noted that the informative and 
narrative selections in the experimental materials were selected 
with about equal frequency. That both were strongly favored over 
representative, modern, isolated stories suggests that the interest 
shown in the former materials is in no small measure caused by the 
fact that they were related to each other and to a fairly prolonged 
investigation and theme, to the growth of which each individual 
selection contributed. The tendency of the pupils to use and apply 
the episodes and information by planning and executing further 
reading; participating in discussions; preparing artistic illustrations, 
displays, and booklets; developing dramaticperformances; arranging 
for excursions to see things of related interest; and planning con¬ 
structive projects is further evidence of the value of the continuity 
and relational character of the material. As Dewey remarked, 
'^Consciousness of desire and purpose can be genuinely attained only 
toward the close of some fairly prolonged sequence of activities. 

In some of the studies conducted with experimental materials 
of these types the relative interests in work-and-play materials as 
well as informative and narrative selections were studied. These 
work-and-play materials took several forms. Some of them included 
a drawing relating to some event in the theme, which was mimeo- 
graplied on light cards. These cards could be bent horizontally to 
form the floor and background of a stage or scene in two dimensions. 
Accompanying the stage scene were directions for cutting out ob¬ 
jects drawn on other light cards, for placing them in the stage scene, 

'John Dewey, '’Progressive Ediicatioii and the Science of Education,” 

Edifcatwjf, V (June, Aug\ist, September, 1928), 201, 
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for coloring and decorating the set, and so on. Later, new directions 
were provided for a new set-up on the stage. Other exercises con¬ 
sisted in directions for drawing pictures; for writing letters, rhymes, 
etc.; and for making various objects related to the theme. Some 
were forms of comprehension exercises and suggestions for illustrat¬ 
ing or discussing or extending the ideas given in a story or informa¬ 
tive selection. 

On the whole, in the tests conducted thework-and-play exercises 
were more popular than either the informative or the narrative 
selections, In one compilation the numbers of fii'st choices were: 
for the work-and-play exercises, 47; for the narratives, 26; and for 
the informative selections, 20. However, the comparisons are, in a 
sense, misleading because the interest of each is partly borrowed 
from the others. The work-and-play exercises, for example, would 
doubtless be less interesting were they not related to the developing 
topic and provided with substance by the informative and story 
selections. Indeed, the more effectively the various selections and 
activities are unified and related, the more difficult it becomes to 
isolate the interest values of one from the others. Such an organiza¬ 
tion and relational use of material seems, however, to be a thing 
which gives information a zest and a spirit that puts it on a par with 
narrative material, other things—such as quality of composition- 
being equal. 



departmental organization versus tradi- ' 
TIONAL organization IN THE INTER¬ 
MEDIATE GRADES- 


I. R. GERBERICH and C. E. PRALL 
University of Arkansas 

Specialization in teaching has been almost universally accepted in 
the junior and senior high schools. Its acceptance by many elemen¬ 
tary schools is probably due to the apparent success of the plan in 
the higher grades. Little or no objective evidence has been reported 
concerning the instructional efficiency of the deparbnental organiza¬ 
tion in any grade. Controlled experimentation in this field is difficult, 
and few situations are adapted to a valid study. The writers, how¬ 
ever, encountered an instance in which the variable factors were 
reduced to a minimum. These conditions for a controlled experi¬ 
ment were found in Clarlcsville, Arkansas, and an experiment was 
co-operatively conducted there during the school year 1929-30. The 
results should throw some light on the question of the relative in¬ 
structional efficiency of the departmental organization and the tradi¬ 
tional grade plan of organization In the intermediate grades. 

Clarksville constructed an elementary-school building in the early 
months of 1929. In September of that year, with the new addition 
to its plant, the city had two elementary schools enrolling approxi¬ 
mately equal numbers of pupils in the intermediate grades. Further¬ 
more, the comparable grade groups were composed of pupils having 
similar economic and cultural backgrounds. The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of one school were departmentalized, while the same 
grades in the other school were organized on the traditional grade 
basis with one teacher in charge of each grade. 

Table I shows the close conformity which existed between the 
teachers of the two schools with respect to their training and previ¬ 
ous teaching experience. The four teachers with Bachelor's degrees 

’ This artid£ is to be listed in the Research Publications of llie University ol Arkansas 
as HcseEiTch Paper, Number 222, Journal Scries. 
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were all graduates of a college located in Clarksville; consequently, 
they presumably had similar preparation. Each of the other teach- 
ers had taken college work at several institutions and possessed pre¬ 
vious experience in classroom teaching. The superintendent's esti¬ 
mate of the two groups, based on his knowledge of the individuals 
and of their past performance under his supervision, was that they 
were well matched in instructional abilities. One departmental 
teacher taught English and geography; another, reading and spell- 

TABLE I 

Thaining and Experience of Teachers tn School with 
Departmental Organization and in School 
wmi Grade Organization 


NUilDER OF TeACUKHS 


Quaubicmiok 


School with 
DcpTiTtmental 
OrganEzalion 


School wUh 
Grade 

OiganizaLlon 


Bachelor^s degree.. 2 

Two or more years of college work.., i 

One or more courges in mcfhodg, ., . 2 


2 

1 

2 


Six or more years of experience. i 

Eoiir years of experience. i 

No previous experience. i 

Total luimber of teachers. 3 


I 

I 

I 

3 


ing; and a thirdj arithmetic and history, Each of these teachers was 
in charge of a home room but taught her special subjects to the three 
grades. 

The same textbooks were used in the two schools, and the teachers 
adhered fairly closely to the same courses of study. Time allotments 
for each subject were also exactly the same in the comparable grades. 
The enrolment approximated thirty-five in each of the six grades. 

Table II presents the tests used in each grade and subject. In 
most instances where two or more tests in the same subject were 
given to one grade, average r-scores^ were used as the initial meas¬ 
ure. However, a weighted score was derived for several subjects. 
The writers constructed objective examinations in certain fields in 
an effort to secure final measures possessing greater validity than 

‘The fornmla for computing T-scorea is given in G. M. Ruch and George D. Stod¬ 
dard, Tesls and McasuteinoUs in High School Iiislntclio}f, p. 351. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York; World Book Co., 1927. 
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TABLE n 


Initial and Final Tests Used in Measuuing Achievement 
IN Vaiuous Subjects 


Subject . 

Inilial Testa 

Finnl Tcala 

Aritlimetic: 



Grades IV, V, VI 

1. Compass Survey Tests in 
Arithmetic, Advanced Ex¬ 
amination, Form A 

2. Axithmetic-reasoning test* 

1. Arithmetic-reasoning test* 

2. Examination in fundamen¬ 
tal operations* 

Spelling: 

I. Sampling of fifty words from 
the Duckingham Extension 
of the Ayrea Spelling Scalet 


Grades IV, V, VI 

Reading; 

, I. New sampling of fifty words 
from the Buckingham Ex¬ 
tension of the Ayres Spelling 

1 Scalet^ 

2, Snmplingof fifty words from 
grade lists of Horn-Ash^ 
baugh Spelling Boofc\ 

Grades IV, V, VI 

I. Sangren-Woody Reading 
Test, Form A 

1 I. Sangrea-AVoody Reading 
Teat, Form B (Part III 
omitted.) 

English; 

I, Seaton-Pressey Diagnostic 
Tests in English Composi¬ 
tion, Minimum Essentials of 
(fl) Capitalization, (b) Good 
Usage, (c) Punctuation, (d) 
Sentence Structure, Faira i 

I, Seaton-Pressey Diagnostic 
Tests in English Compose 
tion, Minimum Essentials of 
(ff) Capitalization, {b) Good 
Usage, (c) Punctuation, (d) 
Sentence Structure, Form a 

Grades IV andV., 

1 

Grade VI. 

I, Seaton-Pressey Diagnostic 
Tests in English Composi¬ 
tion, Minimum Essentials of 
(a) Capitalization, (b) Good 
Usage, (c) Punctuation, (i) 
Sentence Structure, Form i 

I. Grammar and sentence- 
structure testf 

Geography! 

I, Examination In geograpliy 
of United StateaJ 

Grade IV. 

None 

Grade V.. 

I. Orleans' Public School 
Achievement Tests, (h) 
Geography, Form i 

r. Examination in map^rcod- 
ing, intcrprelation of pic¬ 
tures, and general infornm- 
tionj 

Grade VI. 

I. Orleans' Public School 
Achievement Testa, (k) 
Geography, Form i 

1. Posey-Van Wagenen Geog¬ 
raphy Scales, Scale Informa¬ 
tion Ap Division I, United 
States and North America 

2. Buckingham and Steven¬ 
son's Geography Test,' 
United States-Information- 
Problems, Form a 

3. Branom Tests in Geog¬ 
raphy, Problem Tests A, 
United States 


Objective lesla were constructed by the writers, and cxamlnallon cnti lent waa difTcrentiated by grades, 
t The content of the tests was diHercntlated according to grade level, with no duplication ol words In 
the diflerent grades. 

\ Objective tesla were constructed by the writers. 
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that possessed by standardized tests in measuring the achievement 
of pupils following tlie Clarksville course of study, All initial tests 
were given to the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils late in Sep¬ 
tember and early in October, 1929. Shortly before the close of the 
school year in May, 1930, the same pupils took the final tests. At 
both times the examinations were given by the superintendent or by 
the teachers under the direct supervision of the superintendent, 
Consequently, tliere is every reason to believe that the pupils in the 
two schools were tested under similar conditions. 


TABLE III 

Coefficients qf Correlation between Initial and Final 
Measures for All I'ests in Three Grades 


Subject 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Arithmetic. 

• 59 * 

.71*^ 

.62* 

Spelling. 

.83 

■8? 

.88 

Heading. 

•ss 

.69 

.80 

English... 

.56 

.47 

.58! 

Geography. 

•49t 

.4ot 

.67 


* The ftictor of the test correlated with the final test score was a T-scorc 

aver^Q Qhtalned by the uso ot the followind welghUngai Compasa Sur¬ 

vey Testa In AntliinclEc and acore on the erltl^eLlc-repfion^i^B multiplied 
by two. 

t The factor oi the initial lest correlated with thn final teat scorq was an aver¬ 
age of the T-acorcs on the Initial Compasa Survey Testa In Arlthmeticj the arith- 
me Lie-reasoning test, and the geography test. 

t The factor of the Inillnl test correlated with the final test acoro was an aver¬ 
age of the T-scores on the initial reading and orltlunBlic-rcflconlng tests. 

In sixtli-giade English and fifth-grade geography the initial and 
final tests were not siifhciently related to warrant the use of the 
initial test as a matching criterion. In fourth-grade geography no 
initial test was given. Therefore, in these three fields the correla¬ 
tions in Table 111 represent the relations between the final measures 
and the best possible comhinations and weightings of scores made on 
the initial tests in other subjects. The relations shown in this table 
are generally accepted as justifying the use of the initial measures 
for inatcliing individuals from two sections in a controlled experi¬ 
ment. 

The scores of individual pupils in both initial and final tests were 
recorded on cards. After the exclusion of all pupils who did not take 
both tests in each subject, matched pairs were selected on the basis 
of the initial criteria. References to final test scores were not made 
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until the matchings were completed. Exact equivalence of the initial 
test scores or extremely dose approximation was rigorously de¬ 
manded in matching the pairs of pupils so that differences in 
variability of the matdied groups were negligibly small- Table IV 

TABLE IV 


Number oi? Matched Pa^rs and Initial Average Scores or 
Paired Groups in All Subjects and Grades 


SlJDjECT 

Ntjmurh of 
MAT cnED Paihs 

Initial Average Scores 

School willi 
Departmental 
OrganizaLiou 

School with 
Grade 

Organization 


Grade IV 

AiitliiTiGtic. 

22 

49 -SS* 

49.SS* 

Spelling... 

20 

2 Q,go 

2Q.go 

Reading. 

13 

30,62 

30 .23 

English. 

23 

29.52 

29.57^ 

Geography. 


51-50* 

St.44* 


Grade Y 

Aritlunetic. 

24 

54 . 00 * 

S4.04* 

Spelling. 

15 

28.87 

sB.B? 

Reading. 

20 

50.22 

so. 48 

English. 

20 

36.56^ 

36-S3 

Geography. 

23 

St- 83 * 

51.87* 


Grade VI 

Arithmetic. 

23 

51,22* 

SI.26* 

Spelling. 

2 A 

2g. 88 

29.88 

Reading. 

20 

56.24 

56.22 

English. 

20 

51.60* 

51.60* 

Geography.. 

24 

ly-ss 

17.62 


^ The facLor of llie initlfll test used to match puplla Cor the groups was n T- 
score average obuined hv the use of the wclghtines given in. the fooinolcs to 1 able 
III, In oil other cases the matching Caclor was the raw score on Llie initini lest. 


presents the numbers of matched pairs and the initial average scores 
of the participating pupils in the departmental and grade organiza¬ 
tions. 

Table V sho^vs the average scores attained on. the linal tests by the 
paired groups. The significance of each difference between the aver¬ 
age scores of the two groups is shown in relation to the probable 
error of that difference. The last two columns of the table present 
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these indices of significance. The indices followed by asterisks were 
found to be sufficiently great to indicate actual differences of ac¬ 
complishment apart from chance errors resulting from inadequate 

TABLE V 


Reltadility of the Differences between Final Average Scores Made 1 
BY Matched Groups in School ivith DEPAHTiiENTAL Organization 
AND IN School with Grade Organization 


SUBjeCX 

Finai. Score in School 

WTn— 

Dn?l?liHENCH 

PaODAULB 

Ehboh of 

THE 

DlFfEHEKCR 

Ddfehence Divmy.D nv 
ProdaiiLe Error of 
IDE Differenoe 

Depart- 

mental 

Organization 

Grnclo^ 

Organization 

Depart' 

menial 

OrganizaLion 

Grade 

Organizalion 

AriLlmietic, 

Spelling. 

Reading. 

English. 

Geography... 

Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Reading. 

English. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic. 

Spelling_ ....... 

Reading. 

English. 

Geography. 

Grade IV 

1 ? 

1 

108.so 

71 ss 
38.04 

4+.74 

32.31 

6(1.23 

7 ( 5 -IS 
48.78 
39.09 

39.44 

42.36 

4.60 

10,74 

5.65 

7.13 

8.31 

2.50 

2.47 

1.52 

1.76 

5.10* 

3.72* 

1.78 

4 ' 35 * 

4 - 05 * 

Giado V 

133*68 

77.87 

57.00 

5^*70 

47.21 

123.96 

79.93 

64.07 

50.4s 

60,24 

9.72 

2,06 

7.07 

2.25 

13*03 

8.87 

3.46 

3.10 

1.84 

1.82 

1.10 

1.22 

o,6o 

2.28 

J.16* 

Grade VI 

163.78 

62.17 

66.44 

51.80 

77*34 

127.77 

63.96 

66.19 

SI-SS 

73.79 

36.01 

1.70 

0.25 

0.25 

3.5s 

9.80 

3.42 

2.79 

2,76 

3.74 

3.67* 

0,09 

0,09 

0-05 

0.52 


ditTcrcnccs followed by asterisks were found Lo be of snlisraclory sUlIslical rnliabiliLy. 


measurement. The most important results shown in Table Y and 
the implications which may be drawn are briefly presented in the 
following paragraphs. 

I. The general feeluig that pupils in the lower grades are less 
likely to profit from the departmental organization tlian those in the 
upper grades is not supported by these data- The most significant 
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differences favoring the departmental system are in Grade IV, where 
the obtained differences in two subjects are such that they may be 
accepted as evidence of true differences in achievement, Grades V 
and VI combined show only one subject in which occurred a sig¬ 
nificant difference favoring the departmental organization. 

2. The relative variability of the effectiveness of the two types of 
organization is more noticeable in the lower grades than in the 
upper grades, Higher achievement in arithmetic under the depart¬ 
mental system is evident in Grades IV and VI and in English in 
Grade IV. The grade organization shows advantages in reading in 
Grade IV and in geography in Grades TV and V. Tims, in Grades IV 
and V gains in arithmetic and English under the departmental or¬ 
ganization axe offset by losses in reading and geography. 

3. A comparison of the gains in the various subjects brings out the 
rather definite superiority of the departmental organization in arith¬ 
metic-teaching. English and reading, the other major fields of sub¬ 
ject matter, show a less decided trend under either organization, 
although in Grade IV English is more effectively taught in the de¬ 
partmental organization and reading is more effectively taught in 
the grade organization. Geography, which is a minor subject from 
the standpoint of the allocation of responsibility in the departmental 
plan, shows an advantage for the grade organization in the two 
lower grades, The trend in spelling is toward greater efficiency under 
the grade plan, but in only one grade is the difference important. 

4. There seems to be little evidence upon which to base any gen¬ 
eral' conclusions concerning the effectiveness of either plan of organi¬ 
zation, Eight differences show higher achievement under the depart¬ 
mental organization, three of the eight differences being fairly 
conclusive, Seven differences indicate higher adiievement under the 
grade plan, and three of the seven are reliable. On the whole, the 
teachers in the school havidg the grade organization were best pre¬ 
pared in the fields of reading and English and expressed more interest 
in those subjects than in others; yet they taught only one of these 
subjects more effectively than did the departmental teacher, and the 
difference in that subject was not consistently maintained in every 
grade. 



STATE AID FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


F. L. WIETNEY and L. E, KING 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


In a number of the states the problem of a reorganization of the 
school-tax system is under investigation, A typical situation is 
found in Colorado, where the assumptions underlying proposed 
legislative action take the form of the following generalizations.' 

(1) Reorganization is needed before the tax problem can be solved. 

(2) Present state aid is too limited in its extent. (3) The amounts 
paid by the state for each teacher employed should be increased. 
(4) Supervision and transportation should be encouraged, as well as 
the closing of small schools. (5) The general property tax should be 
supplemented by increased and new levies upon intangible property. 

This fivefold thesis points to segments of the total problem of 
state school finance rather generally accepted as of crucial impor¬ 
tance under present social conditions, A survey* of tlie tax situation 
is needed, and the system should be reorganized in the light of 
modern practices in the most progressive commonwealths. In par¬ 
ticular, the general property tax, "one of the worst taxes known in 
the civilized world,should be replaced to any extent possible by 
levies on new sources of revenue. The ratio of state to local school 
support should be shifted to conform to well-conceived theories of 
the value of larger units of administration. The purpose of this arti¬ 
cle Is to make a contribution to this complex problem by giving the 
results of a complete analysis of tlie statutes of the forty-eight states 
which was made to determine the purposes, tlie methods, and re¬ 
quirements of the distribution of state aid to elementary schools as 
provided in legislation. 

‘ "Minimum Education Bill," Greeley Daily THbime, July 14,1530, p. y. 

*J. P. Jensen, Siirtey of Colorado State Tav System. Denver, Colorado; Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, 1931. 

^ Edwin R. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation, p. 61. New York 1 Macmillan Co., 1921. 
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PTIRPOSleS or STATE GIlAl^TS 

When the state laws on appottionment are examined, a total of 
thirty-seven major purposes is discovered. Niue of those found 
most often among the forty-eight states are given in Table I. The 
total frequency of all thirty-seven purposes is 267, an average of 5.6 
for each state. It is seen that thirty-two of the states have a general- 
apportionment provision. This arrangement was originally intended 
to equalize educational opportunity throughout the state,^ but today, 
as a rule, the apportionment represents only those funds for the dis- 

TABLE I 

Nine Puhpqses of State Ghants to Elementahy Schools Ranked 
According to Number of States IUvinq Legal 
Provisions for Such Grants in 19^9 


Purpose of Grant 

Number of 
SLalc3 

Hank 

General apportionment. 

32 

I 

Teachers' salaries..... 

28 

2 

Supervision. 

24 

3 

Transportation. 

19 

4 

Equalization... 

14 

5 

Consolidation. 

13 

6 .S 

Building aid. 

13 

6 .S 

Maintenance,.. 

11 

8 .S 

Libraries. 

II 

fl.s 




position of which no other plans appear in the laws. Twenty-eight 
states make payments on teachers^ salaries. There arc twenty-four 
provisions for supervision in fourteen different states; and grants for 
transportation of pupils, equalization of tax burdens, consolidation, 
and other purposes not shown in Table I give a total of thirty-seven 
items. 

It is apparent at once that no uniformity of practice exists among 
the forty-eight states with regard to desirable purposes for state aid 
to the elementary schools. Only seven of the different plans are 
common to as many as one-fourth of the states. Perhaps uniformity 
would not be desirable nor possible in the light of the existing wide 
differences in social and economic conditions among the forty-eight 
commonwealths. However this may be, public thinking has far to 

‘ Fletcher Hsnpcr Swift, A History of Public Pemaneul Comvion School Fmids in 
lh& UniUd States. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 
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go to reach a consensus of judgment on obligations governing the 
distribution of state aid for the lower schools* 

METHODS OI* GIVING GRANTS 

The analysis of the laws dealing with methods of granting state 
funds for public education reveals a list of seventy-one items. Those 
of the greatest frequency are given in Table II, The sum of all fre¬ 
quencies is 279, an average of 5.8 methods for each state. There ap¬ 
pears to be even greater diversity in the methods of apportioning 

TABLE II 


Nine Methods of Giving State Grants to Elementahy ScnooT.g 
Ranked According to the Nuwder of States Legally 
Specifying Such Methods in 1929 


Method 

Number of 
SULcs 

Sunk 

State pays diBercncc between costs and a specified tax... 

35 

I 

State pays total cost... 

2 T 

2 

State pays one-half cost.. 

17 

3-5 

State niakcs apportionment on basis of school census. 

17 

3-5 

State makes apportionment on basis of average daily attend¬ 
ance...... 

14 

14 

6 

State gives flat grant to each school. 

6 

State gives flat grant for each teacher... 

State may use discretion in making grants. 

M 

6 

9 

8 

State gives flat grant for each pupil..... 

B 

9 


state money than in objectives. Only seven items in Table II are 
common to as many as one-fourth of the states. Thirty-five states 
pay the difference between the cost of maintaining the schools and a 
specified tax levy. This arrangement is for the maintenance of 
minimum standards. “Here the state sets two standards [for state 
aid]: (i) a standard tax rate, intended to reveal effort by the local 
district in support of its schools; (2) a cost standard for some de¬ 
fined uiiiti“* In twenty-one states grants are made for the total 
cost of certain phases of educational effort, and in seventeen states 
one-half of such cost is paid. These proportions represent only the 
extreme and an aver age j as variations are found down to a mere 10 
per cent of expenditures. This form of grant indicates that state 

* Robert Dodge Baldwin, Finandns Rifral EdncaHoih Pp. 51-52. Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin: Rural Service Press, 1927. 
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aiitliorities are attempting to evaluate the validity of certain grants 
for sucli purposes as free textbooks, salaries of county superintend¬ 
ents, transportation of pupils, the education of state wards, and pay¬ 
ment of non-resident tuition. 

It is seen that not a great deal of agreement as to methods to he 
used in the disbursement of state funds for the public elementary 
schools is found among the forty-eight states. Each state adminis¬ 
trative unit is working out its own problems of school support to 
meet its local situation and without much knowledge of practices 
elsewhere. The methods found are in the large of two types, those 
used for equalization and those intended for stininlation. For ex¬ 
ample, cost payments and grants of differences between costs and 
tax receipts are common methods of equalization. On the other 
hand, educational effort is often stimulated by grants for consolida¬ 
tion, for schoolliouse buildings, and fox other activities, 

REQUIREMENTS GOVERNING GRANTS 

In addition to purposes and methods discovered, the analysis ot 
the state school laws reveals a long list of specific requirements 
which have been set by authorities before state aid may be appor¬ 
tioned for the elementary schools. Table III gives the top of the 
rank-order list of 192 items. The total frequency is 517, an average 
of 10.8 for each state. Thirty-three states make the employment of 
qualified teachers a condition of receiving state aid. For example, the 
giving of grants for the payment of teachers^ salaries depends on 
the employment of qualified teachers in Arkansas, California, Con¬ 
necticut, New Jersey, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Illinois. Iowa gives 
no state aid far equipment or consolidation unless properly trained 
teachers are hired. Other states make similar requirements with re¬ 
gard to grants for equalization funds, health and pliysical training, 
special teachers, the education of mentally retarded children, and 
other items. Another requirement which is rather common is 
that demanding local tax levies of different amounts. This require¬ 
ment is made on Uie theory tliat state aid should accompany definite 
local effort, Levies required range in size from 40 mills in Nebraska 
and Minnesota to 2.5 mills in Kentucky. If the required levies are 
made locally, state aid may be granted for a wide diversity of pur- 
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poses, such as equalizatioiij bonuses for high taxes, schoolhouse con^ 
struction, transportation, rural schools, emergencies, and many 
other items, 

Limitations of space forbid the discussion of other requirements 
for receiving state aid for elementary education. Those given in 
Table III are perhaps typical of the long list of 192, which includes 
such items as ^^welhequipped school,” '^suitable grounds,” 

TABLE III 


Fourteen Requirements eor Receiving State Aid tor Ei.e^ientary 
Schools Ranked According to NmraER of States Having Such 
Legal Requirements in 1929 


Requirement 


Rank 

Qualified teachers employed. 

33 

in 

I 

Reports filed... 

2 

State salary schedule obeyed.. 

15 

14 

i^ 

3 

Eiglit-inonth term provided,.... 

A 

Nine-moiith term provided.. 

c t 

State approval secured..... 


c e 

State course of study followed. 

II 

j I 3 

8 

Buildings approved... 

II 

S 

Ten-mill levy made. 

II 

8 

Flag displayed. 

10 

12 

Bible read daily. 

10 

12 

Teaching of effects of alcohol and narcotics given. 

10 

12 

Consolidation made. 

10 

12 

School closed for liolidaya. 

10 

12 



approved superintendent,” '^salaries equaling 75 per cent of current 
expenses,” ”three pupils in attendance for 100 days,” and ^satisfac¬ 
tory administration.” When frequency of occurrence is regarded, 
as well as their inherent reasonableness and their probable effect on 
scliool efficiency, perhaps the following six requirements rniglit be 
considered desirable by any state administrative unit, (i) The dis¬ 
trict must levy a specified tax before it is eligible for state aid. 
(2) Qualified teachers must be employed. (3) A minimum salary 
schedule determined by the state must be obeyed. (4) A school 
term of specified length must be maintained. (5) Proof must be 
offered that a progressive educational program is being given. (6) 
All rejiorts demanded by the county or state must be filed. 
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SUMMARY 

This analysis of sdiool laws justifies the following general stated 
meiits. 

1. Only slight uniformity of purpose in distributing state school 
money exists throughout the United States. The most common 
grant is given as a general apportionment for the purpose of equalize 
ing educational opportunity, such grants being given in thirty-two 
states. There are certain purposes which recur in different states, 
but virtually every state is a law unto itself in determining the pur¬ 
poses for which state funds for elementary schools shall be used. 

2. The methods of apportioning state money are even mote di¬ 
verse than are the purposes. The three methods found most fre¬ 
quently in the state laws are the provision that the state pay the 
difference between a specified tax and the cost of maintaining the 
schools, the provision that the state pay a proportion of the total 
cost, and tlie provision that the state grant aid on the basis of the 
school census. Few states follow any one plan of distribution. In¬ 
deed, it seems that a combination of methods should be used in satis¬ 
fying different purposes. 

3. The requirements to be met by a district before it may receive 
state aid are by no means uniform throughout the United States. 
The most frequent requirements are that qualified teachers be em¬ 
ployed, that certain reports be filed, and that the state salary sched¬ 
ule be paid. It may be said, however, that each state is probably 
justified in setting up any requirement that will stimulate educa¬ 
tional advancement in the unit aided. 



FRENCH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

JOSETTE EUGISNIE SPINK 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

It is not tlie usual practice in this country to begin the study ol 
foreign, languages in the elementary school. Because of our remote¬ 
ness from other peoples the general lack of a practical need to 
know another language has resulted in the prevailing practice 
whereby the average pupil throughout the country devotes only a 
few years of his high-school experience to the study of a foreign 
language. In far too many cases the two or three years of exposure 
are not sufiident to make a lasting impression and are not enough 
to aliect the pupil’s permanent interests; he does not acquire sufQ- 
cient skill to give him lasting enjoyment in his acquisition. Conse¬ 
quently, tliis item in the curriculum is allowed to lapse after gradua¬ 
tion and is counted as so much wasted time. 

Many teachers of modern languages regret that pupils may not 
start this subject earlier in their school course. The young child 
possesses certain linguistic abilities that tend to lessen, or even to 
disappear, as the years go on. It is common knowledge that a 
young child in a foreign country picks up the new language far more 
quickly and more idiomatically than his elders are able to do. The 
child,has fewer inhibitions and less self-consciousness than the adult; 
his speech organs are flexible and lend themselves readily to tlic 
new speecli habits; his imitative sense is strong. In other words, his 
abilities lend themselves to the language-arts aspect of the subject. 
On the other hand, the adult can acquire the scientific phase of 
language far more easily than can the child. It is evident that both 
phases of a language are essential if the individual is to have practi¬ 
cal command of a foreign tongue and such mastery as will make it a 
really v^uable tool. The logical conclusion is that, if the child could 
he inducted into the study of a foreign language and develop such 
capacities as are inherent in the early years and later develop the 
powers of the adult, he would have a more nearly satisfactory knowl¬ 
edge of the language than he obtains under the present procedure. 

, 684 
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It has seemed worth while to try out in the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago the experiment of beginning the teach¬ 
ing of French in the elementary school. Theoretically, French is of¬ 
fered from the beginning of Grade IV through Grade VII to those 
pupiJs who by the end of Grade XII have proved to the satisfac¬ 
tion of their teachers that they have made the adaptation in reading 
and writing English, that Is, to the children who can read without 
focal consciousness and who can spell acceptably. As a matter of 
fact, some of the slowest children are sometimes included in the 
group, as those children who are held over a half-year, on repeating 
their grade, are put in the French class. It should be pointed out 
that in this school seventh-grade pupils are called sub-Freshmen 
and are under the jurisdiction of the iiigh school. 

It would seem that the teaching of French in the elementary 
grades is justified (i) if there is more permanency in the acquisition; 
(2) if the pupils continue the subject voluntarily over a longer peri¬ 
od, that is, if they show increased permanence of interest; (3) if 
pupils develop outstanding skiU in the use of the language; (4) if 
pupils read French with ability that nearly approaches, or is entirely 
commensurate with, their reading skill in English; (5) if pupils 
have real comprehension of, and feeling for, the language as opposed 
to the standard of trans-verbalization, which is sometimes accepted 
as a satisfactory product of language study. The experiment has 
been in progress long enough for some points to stand out as evi¬ 
dence that at least some of the ends sought are being attained. The 
purpose of this article is to report the method and materials em¬ 
ployed and to indicate some of the results obtained. 

llie method ,—The children in the Laboratory Schools are taught 
to read English without ''word consciousness.*^ From the beginning 
of the first grade their training is based on the sentence as the vehicle 
of thought. Training in details and in isolated elements plays no 
part in the work until the child has made the reading adaptation. 
The attack in French follows the same lines. That is, the children 
are taught to read another language in the way they have learned to 
read their own. They are to be convinced that it is possible to ex- 
pl^ss in French the same thoughts as those expressed in English by 
merely using a difierent medium. They are made to feel that the 
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new language, though different, is as full of meaning, as uiterestiiig, 
as useful, and as natural as their own. They are not given a course 
in the theory or structure of French; they are not taught to handle 
abstractions which their minds are not mature enough to grasp. 
They are given a course in which they learn how the people of an¬ 
other nation express themselves—people who have had a vast in- 
fLuence in the world because of their ancient, rich, and carefuUy- 
nurtured culture; people who have fine ideals in art, literature, 
music, and in the art of living. As tlie child learns to speak and 
read French, he is helped to sense, through songs, plays, and stories, 
something of the nature of the French people and of their contribu¬ 
tion to the world. 

How shall we teach the child to read a new set of symbols with 
comprehension and without losing the conviction that words, in no 
matter what language, are the vehicle of thought? If this end is to 
be attained, everything that the child reads must be closely tied up 
with meauing, so that he grasps the thought without necessity for 
trans-verbalization. He will probably do some trans-verbalizing, 
even so, but it will be subconscious and will not form part of the 
class procedure. Reading, is the end and aim, but reading will not 
be rich in thought content unless the background of experience is 
rich. The child will not read for thought content unless the thought 
is there. If the teacher thinlcs only of words and grammatical con¬ 
structions, the pupil will not have his thoughts fixed on content. 

The children who start French in Grade IV have the opportunity 
to continue this study over a period of years; almost all of them 
study the language for four or five of the most impressionable years 
of life. Therefore, it would be wasting an unusual opportunity if we 
isolated reading from all the otlrer skills involved in thorough train¬ 
ing in language. It would be folly to attempt to present to young 
children a course in reading only. The abilities peculiar to young 
pupils must be utilized before they atrophy. Imitative ability, lack 
of self-consciousness, and flexible speech organs are valuable assets 
in learning a foreign language. The race talked long before it learned 
to read, and the speech organs are closely involved even in silent 
reading. Therefore, if a pupil reads, even silently, before he 1 ^ 
been given a correct sound concept to link with the visual images, 
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he will uncotisdoiisly invent his own sounds, and the result will be 
disastrous. Valuable time will be lost, and real harm will result for 
the individual Consequently, when young qhildren are the pupils, 
French is the language of the classroom from the first. Young pu¬ 
pils acquire much by absorption and imitation. They do not need 
to have learned every word in order to grasp the sweep of the teach¬ 
er's thought. Unconsciously they give back much that the teacher 
has given them if they have lived in the atmosphere—even for a 
half-hour a day—and have had their ears attuned to the sound and 
the rhythrn of French. Right through the course the pupils in the 
Laboratory Schools use their French in responding to class direc¬ 
tions, in oral reading, in answering questions, in Writing stories, in 
playing games, in singing songs, and in giving plays. Therefore, 
when they read silently, an approximately correct sound concept 
accompanies the reading, 

The vialerials ,—^What materials should be used and how should 
they be presented in order to further the desired ends? In Grade IV 
the initial attack is made by using a few sentences of the seric type, 
such as: Je prend^ le Uvre, J^ouvrele tivre. Je feme le Ime, Je pose 
le Uvre. The child can perform the simple acts described in these 
sentences as he says the French words; and, since a vivid impression 
is made and the attack on the brain centers is manifold, the sentences 
are quickly learned and easily remembered. At no point in the 
course are isolated words or word lists taught. All the material is 
presented in thought units, bo that the child becomes accustomed to 
getting the thought instead of concentrating on isolated words—a 
process which is interesting and natural to him. The second step 
consists in giving the imperative of the original four sentences, or, 
in the phraseology of the child, learning how to ^Tell someone else 
to do it.^^ After these four sentences, in the fu-st person and the im¬ 
perative, have been learned as a basis, the vocabulary is built up 
slowly and gradually by means of constant repetition that occurs 
not by rehearsing the same material until the class is bored and 
ceases to learn because of ennui but by presenting a familiar vo¬ 
cabulary in new situations until it is mastered unconsciously, 

As soon as objects and activities in the classroom have served 
their purpose, the attention is turned to charts. An interesting. 
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brightly-colored magazine picture mounted on a sheet of cardboard 
is used to catch the child's interest. Under the picture, printed with 
a hand printing-set, appears a little story about the picture told 
in words that are aiready familiar to the class,^ Each day there is a 
new chart; each day there is a stimulating, new story to read about 
a picture that appeals to the imagination. An occasional new word 
is introduced to meet new needs; but, while the child is learning the 
wordj his thoughts are centered on the story about the picture, so 
that the word is filled with meaning. Because of the high percentage 
of familiar words on each chart, the pupil becomes conscious of his 
ability to read with understanding; and, when he encounters a new 
word, he is usually able to discover its meaning for himself either 
from the context or by referring to the picture. In this way he ac¬ 
quires confidence. 

At the same time that the charts are being read in class, the first 
steps are being taken in encouraging the child to read independently. 
Near the classroom door is a small shelf with a board behind it on 
which pictures or typewritten paragraphs can be mounted. Every 
day, when the child comes into the room, he finds something new on 
this shelf, such as an Indian's tent with a tiny canoe and an Indian 
in front of it, a series of cut-outs telling the story of “The Three 
Bears," and two small soldiers about whom centers a series of 
episodes. Over these objects appears some simple reading material 
using the known vocabulary. The child is intrigued by the tiny fig¬ 
ures. He eagerly reads the paragraph behind them to see what it 
tells about them, and thus he begins to do free reading within the 
scope of his ability. As another device for encouraging silent read¬ 
ing, the class is told that the blackboard is going to talk to them. 
Not a word is uttered in the room. The teacher writes on the board 
a series of commands, one at a time. The child whose name is writ¬ 
ten in connection with a command at once does what the board tells 
him to do. This work contains an element of surprise which always 
delights the children and holds their keenest attention. There is noth¬ 
ing fixed about the commands given, and the vocabulary is com¬ 
bined in as many new ways as ingenuity can devise in order to keep 
the interest alert, This device provides silent reading combined 
with interpretation and tells certainly whether a child is reading 
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with understanding or is merely reading words, Sometimes the vo¬ 
cabulary is reviewed by having the children make drawings at the 
board. As the childreu in this school receive excellent training in 
art, they are well able to express themselves in quick, simple draw¬ 
ings. By following the oral directions given them in French, one 
after another, they are able to make pictures that tell simple stories. 

After the simple charts have served their purpose^ series of charts 
are presented. Each series, consisting of from ten to twenty-two 
charts, tells a continued story. On these charts the children re-read 
the old nursery favorites—‘Teter Rabbit,” ”The Three Bears,” 
^Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Naughty Kittens That Lost Their 
Mittens,” and “Robinson Crusoe.” In connection with these charts 
the children read a large number of simple stories presented in mime¬ 
ographed form, Wlien one of the mimeographed stories is given 
them, they are told tq read the story through and to raise their 
hands as soon as they have finished. This reading takes usually 
from three to five minutes depending on the length of the story. 
The class is then asked to answer questions on the text in order to 
test their grasp of the meaning of the story. 

The use of such devices and the carefully controlled vocabulary¬ 
building cause the children to realize, from the first, that French 
should be read and understood just as is their own language, that 
they can read French, and that it is no more strange than their own 
tongue. That is to say, they are not in the least self-conscious with 
regard to the foreign language, 

The general process initiated in Grade IV is carried on through 
Grade V except that longer and more difficult stories are intro¬ 
duced, though they are still exceedingly simple, These stories also 
are built on the pedagogical principle of repetition of vocabulary in 
new situations that are sufficiently dose to the child^s natural in¬ 
terests to lure him to read for pleasure. Colette et ses fr^res^ is the 
textbook used. 

As a corollary to the reading process, writing is used as a natural 
means of self-expression. From the first, the children are encouraged 
to express themselves and to use the French they have learned to 

^ Josette Engfinie Spink and Violet Mlllis, CoJclle et sesfrlres. UosLon: Ginn & Co., 
1926. Pp. vi'|'T 32 . 
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tell little stories of their own. This procedure is a most valuable de¬ 
vice for fixing vocabulary; what has been poured into a child's mind 
will come back colored by his oWn personality. The result is that 
the children are not merely piecing words together. Rather^ they 
are thinking out their own stories, using the same vehicle of expres¬ 
sion as that used in the stories they have read—to children, a most 
natural process. For them the difficult feat would be to transfer 
their stories to another mode of expression. Their imitative sense, 
which later would be inhibited by doubts, questions, and the ob¬ 
stacle of their own language, serves them here without interference. 
In order that an outlet and reasonable motivation for this activity 
may be provided, the classes publish two or three times a year a 
little mimeographed magazine in French, which is written entirely 
by the pupils as voluntary work. This publication again serves the 
cause of reading, for it is sold to the pupils at ten cents a copy and 
the proceeds are used to buy books for the Frencli library of the 
elementary school. With the money thus earned and with some 
help from the University, a library of more than four hundred 
French books for children has been built up—a rather unusual col¬ 
lection in this country. These books are placed on open shelves and 
on a reading table, where they are easily accessible. The children 
are free to look at them and read them in class whenever their re¬ 
quired work is finished, and they may draw out the books to read 
at their leisure as they would in a circulating library. 

Even in Grade IV, after the charts telling about Peter Rabbit 
have been reaxl, the children begin to show Interest in the book 
table, The first thing that catches their attention is a tiny, at¬ 
tractively illustrated book of PieffG Lapin. As it is not big enough 
to look formidable, the children look in it and find they can read it, 
S oon they discover that Liiile Bloch Samio is also on the table. Start¬ 
ing with these, they become interested in the other picture-books 
which are displayed to attract them. The books on tlie reading table 
are not schoolbooks; they are, for the most part, story-books. They 
are put there so that the children may grow up feeling that French 
books are not foreign books which are to be left perpetually closed 
but that they are to be picked up, read, and enjoyed just as naturally 
as are English books. 

In Grade IV only the exceptional child goes beyond the picture- 
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book. In Grade V.many children are still satisfied 'vvith picture- 
books, but first one and then another begins to select books which 
contain simple story material that they can understand. The chil¬ 
dren are not urged to read these books, nor are they asked to report 
on them. The process is simply one of exposure. Children are curi¬ 
ous, and their interests are easily caught. If an attractive book is 
put in their way, they are likely to dip into it and, dipping in, may 
find quite unconsciously that they can follow tire thought and read 
on, Learning to read is a very complex process, about which we are 
just beginning to learn something. It is known, however, that a 
large part of the task is accomplished unconsciously by the individ¬ 
ual and that, if the desire for reading can be created, a long step 
toward the goal has been taken. Particularly is this true in the case 
of young pupils whose capacity seems almost unlimited if the desire 
to learn can be aroused. On the other hand, no amount of good 
methods or good material can make up for a lack of desire. The 
child has no remote reasons for learning; and, if the motivation is 
not inherent in the class procedure, no progress results. 

In Grade V the novelty of learning a new language, which gave 
a thrill to the study of French in Grade IV, has somewhat worn off. 
Experience has shown that in Grade V dramatization catclies the 
children's interest. The reading of a play extends the reading capac¬ 
ity, the dramatization brings out the interpretation of the words, 
and the vivid impression fixes the vocabulary, The preparation of 
a play for public presentation provides a motivation for drill in 
pronunciation and rhythm that could be secured in no other way. 
If the play centers about a worth-while subject, if it has French at¬ 
mosphere, if it calls for French costumes and settings, and if it has 
a background of French history, legend, or folk lore, and if it con¬ 
tains a sprinkling of folk songs, it can be a means of giving the pupil 
a cultural background that will be of great benefit to him and tinge 
all his future interest in France. It may serve to arouse his interest 
in another people and in their ways and life, and the wise teacher 
will foster any such interest and seek to broaden it. 

A supplementary list 0/ readings in English about France and the 
French people will often prove a valuable adjunct to stimulate or 
maintain interest and motivate language study. 

Some children—^not many—^become word-conscious in Grade V 
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and begin to ask why certain forms and words are used, but Grade 
VI is the grade in which this development usually takes place. 
When questions about form are asked, they should be clearly and 
definitely answered. Some simple points of grammar can be taught 
in Grade VI, but they should be taught as matters of usage rather 
than as abstractions. Attention can be called, for purposes of rec¬ 
ognition, to certain verb changes tlrat indicate changes of meaning, 
to changes that indicate the plural, to adjective forms that must 
change to agree with the noun that is described, etc., but there 
should be no drill on these matters as grammatical abstractions. 

In Grade VI, as before, the emphasis is on reading for comprehen¬ 
sion. Much simple material is read so that the pupils' reading ex¬ 
perience may be comparatively rich and that their vocabularies may 
be broadened naturally from the context, Such books as Guerber's 
Conies et Ugendes^^ Wooley and Bourdin's French Reader for Begin¬ 
ners f Perley's Quefaii Gaston?^ and Spink and Millis' Les letires de 
Jacques et de Michel (as yet unpublished) are used in this grade for 
extensive reading. The free reading becomes more extensive in 
Grades VI and VII as the power to read develops. The pupils begin 
to show individual preferences in the books chosen, Some children 
are still willing to read the very simple books for young children. 
Some of the girls begin to hunt for the real girls' book and delight in 
Mairet's La petite princessc^ and Venfant de la lune^ Some of the 
boys begin to seek simple material in history and science and find 
satisfaction in the books on these subjects found on the shelves and 
on the reading table. Others do not really make the reading adapta¬ 
tion even in this grade and do no reading beyond the class require¬ 
ments. Sometimes these are the pupils who cannot; again they are 
those who will not—those who have no intellectual interests and 
who seek pleasure elsewhere than in books, 

A. Guerber, Co et l^geiides,VQXtOne, Edited by Franklin Crosse. Chicago: 
American Hook Co., 1926. Pp. vui+296. 

^ Elmer 0 . Wooley and Henri L, Bourdiii, French Reader for Beginners, Boston: 
E. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. xii-|-i8B, 

^ Fanny Perley, Quefait Gaston? Boston: D. C, Heath & Co,, 1922, Pp. vi 4 -i 34 ' 

^Jeanne Mairet, La peiiH prUmsse. Edited by Edith Healy. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 191Q. 

^Jeanne Mairet, de la lime. Edited by Edith Healy. Chicago: American 

Book Co., 1910. 
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Ill Grade VII the time has come to fix, by means of drill aud 
training in accurate writing and by the use of some rationalization, 
that which has been, previously acquired by an unconscious process. 
Simple grammar is studied by the direct method used in Bov6e’s 
Premiere dnnee de frangdis.^ This method calls for much reading 
in thought groups and for much practice in handling the language 
while rationalizing the process. In connection with this book rapid 
reading is carried on in class in such books as Aventures de lafdmille 
Gautier,^ Meras' Lc premier livre,^ and Le hcdu pays de France ^ 
Voluntary reading is clone outside class as an individual interest. 
Because of their previous experience the children are equipped to 
read intelligently and with understanding, and the amount of in¬ 
dependent reading done is evidence both of ability and of interest. 
There is no formal check on the voluntary reading. When a book is 
returned, the only question asked is, "Did you read it all and under¬ 
stand it?” When children are urged to return a book if they do not 
like it or do not understand it, they are likely to be honest in their 
answers. If a natural, human attitude is maintained toward the 
reading, the reactions on the part of the pupils will be natural. They 
will come and retell the story to the teacher or discuss certain points 
with her or ask her opinion about a question connected with the 
reading and thus, quite unconsciously, give the teacher a means of 
checking their understanding and reactions. A natural situation of 
this kind results in more real accomplishment than would the re¬ 
quirement of a formal book review. Outside reading which is re¬ 
quired and upon which a formal report must be made becomes a 
school performance and nothing else. 

The results. —^An effort has been made to construct a French read¬ 
ing test similar to Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs. This attempt 
is merely a first step toward working out a test, and too much im- 

‘ Arthur Gibbon Bovee, Premicye amiSe de fraiti;ais. Dos tom Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp, 
xi+546-i-36. 

^ josette Eug6nie Spink and Violet MiUis, AveiUures dc la famiffe Gaiiiicr. DoaLon: 
Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. iv-l-250. 

^Albert A. M6rns and D. Mdras, Lg premier Ime. Clucagoi American Book Co., 
1923. Pp. 234. 

^ JoseLte Eugenie Spink, Le heau pays de France, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Tp. 
x-kai4. 
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portaiice should not he attached to the results of its use. At preseut 
this test, like Gray's, consists of twelve paragraphs of reading mat¬ 
ter, each containing the same number of words as the corresponding 
English paragraph. An effort has been made to have the paragraphs 
approximate in difficulty the English paragraphs. The test is graded 
according to Gray's method. That is, a child in Grade IV studying 
his first year of French is graded on the same basis as the child in the 
same grade who is reading English for the fourth year after having 
spoken it for some eight or more years. In spite of the fact that this 
method is manifestly unfair to the French, the pupils who took the 
tests made fairly good scores, as is shown in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Fhist Q\3miLE, MediaNi anu Tiuim Quartele Scores Made on French 
Reading Test bv Pupils in Grades IV-VH in School Years 

1928-29 AND 1929-30 


Grade 

STANOAIU 3 

Score w 

First Qdartilb in 
French Test 

Mediate in Fit&Hcn 
Test 

1 Third Quartile in 
FflENtffl Test 


Test 

1938-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

192B-29 

1929^30 


■■ 

37 ' 

38 

mm 


— 

25 


■■ 

40 

40 


36 

Kl 

29 



45 

49 


36 


29 



60 



mi 



The apparently small advance in the scores from Grade IV to 
Grade V is^ in the writer's opinion, the result of two factors: First, 
the class material used in Grade V is considerably harder than that 
used in Grade IV, and the children have not had time to master the 
more difficult material. Second, in this test there is a higher per¬ 
centage of unknown words for Grade V than for any other grade. 
The very low score at the third quartile zn Grade VI for the year 
192B-29 is caused by the fact that there were a number of difficult 
cases in the class—children who had no phonic sense in either French 
or English, who spelled poorly in English, and who had not been 
able to adapt themselves to French sounds. It is interesting to note 
that in Grade VII the median is 4 points above the standard for 
English reading in this grade and that the first quartile is thirteen 
points above this norm, ' 
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While this test is neither adequate nor final, it has already indi¬ 
cated points at whicli definite work needs to be done, and it may 
serve as a basis for working out a thoroughly useful test, It has 
shown clearly that more practice in oral reading than is now given 
must be included as well as enough training in phonetics to help the 
children attack new words with certainty* The early training of the 
children in this school in both French and English does not stress 
tlie isolated word, and some children need specific training in this 
direction. Some children come to the French class in Grade IV with 
no tools to help them sound a new word. These children need fur¬ 
ther training of a sort to help them enunciate correctly in their own 
language as well as in French and to improve their spelling in 
both French and English, 

There is some additional evidence of the effectiveness of the work 
done in French in the elementary grades. In the spring of 1930 
the sub-Freshmen were given the standardized American Council 
Alpha French Test, on which they made an average score of 10,63— 
1,63 better than the norm set for senior high school pupils through¬ 
out the Gauntry at the end of the first-year course in senior high 
school. Seven pupils in the class of twenty-seven made scores better 
than the norm for second-year mid-year pupils, and one made a score 
equal to the norm for third-year pupils. Four of the pupils in the 
second-year high-school class, who had studied French in the ele¬ 
mentary school, read as well as the average fourth-year pupils 
through the country, and two of them read better than most fourth- 
year pupils at the end of the fourth-year course. 

Another point to be noted is the permanence of the interest of 
the pupils who began Frencli early. In the school year 1929-30 
there were thirty-one pupils in the third-year French class in the 
University High School, twenty of whom came from the elementary- 
school classes. In fourth-year French there were fifteen pupils, 
twelve of whom started French in the elementary school. 

The conclusions. —^This procedure has been tried for a number of 
years. What are the outstanding conclusions brought out by the 
experiment P 

Making reading the aim of the course has increased the scope of 
the work and made it possible for the pupils to have a much broader 
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experience in the subject. Since the ability to read French is devel¬ 
oped without consciousness of form and structure, the children do 
not develop the grammar, inhibition which has usually hampered 
young pupils and has limited their acquisition of French to a few 
forms beyond which their immaturity prohibited progress, When 
they are trained without inhibitions, children learn to read French 
within the scope of their experience almost as naturally as they read 
English. Abstract grammar and the theory of language should not 
be taken up before the high-school period. Reading is a much more 
valid objective for the elementary-school period than is the acquisi¬ 
tion of a knowledge of the structure of a language, If reading is given 
first, a natural background for the later study of grammar is laid, 
If thought comprehension comes first, the study of grammar will 
be an interpretation and not a mere juggling of empty forms. 
Pedagogical principles of development and progress are carefully 
maintained in this method, and the work becomes live and supple, 
instead of inflexible and uninteresting. Fluidity of thought in com¬ 
prehension and in expression is secured when the preoccupation with 
structure is not set up too soon. 

When reading is incorporated in this way into the child's early 
experience, it is likely to prove a possession which will be carried out 
into life and which can be used for pleasure or the acquisition of 
knowledge. One of the needs of education today is to teach children 
to use their leisure time effectively. Many of the children in these 
classes report that they have read French outside of class, during 
free time, over week-ends, and during vacations. This fact shows 
that their study of French is serving the purpose of providing a wise 
use of leisure. A sub-Freshman boy who in one semester reads five 
thousand pages of French outside of class with every evidence of 
comprehension has acquired a tool for culture the value of which 
cannot be easily estimated. 



SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN FOUR-YEAR CURRICU- 
LUMS FOR PROSPECTIVE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


FRED T. ULLRICH 

State Teachers College, Plattevillc, Wisconsin 

Within the last decade a large number of the normal schools in 
this country have been transformed into teachers' colleges. Among 
other things this change means that they have become institutions 
granting degrees and that their curriculums have been lengthened 
from two or three years to four years, not only for secondary-scliool 
teadiers, but also for elementavy-sdiool teadrers. A recent examina¬ 
tion of the catalogues of 131 teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
shows that fifty-six of these institutions offer four-year curriculums 
for persons preparing to teach m the kindergarten and primary 
grades, that forty-nine offer four-year curriculums for persons pre¬ 
paring to teach in the intermediate grades, that thirty-seven offer 
four-year curriculums for persons preparing to teach in the elemen¬ 
tary grades, and that forty-nine offer four-year curriculums for per¬ 
sons preparing to teach in the upper grades and the junior high 
sdiools. The curriculums for prospective kindergarten and primary 
teachers most frequently prepare those who expect to teach in kin¬ 
dergarten and in Grades I-III, indusive; the curriculums for prospec¬ 
tive teachers of the intermediate grades, those who expect to teach 
in Grades III-VI, indusive; the curriculums for the elementary 
grades, persons who expect to teach in Grades I-VI, inclusive; and 
the curriculums for teachers in the upper grades and junior high 
school, those who expect to teach in Grades VII-IX, inclusive. 

Since many of the teachers’ colleges and normal schools that are 
not now offering four-year curriculums for elementary-school teach¬ 
ers may be in the process of formulating such curriculums and since 
other schools that now offer four-year courses desire after some ex¬ 
perience to make modifications, it was considered worth while to 
secure the expressions of opinion of those in authority in the teachers’ 
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colleges and normal schools in this country today with regard to 
some aspects of the construction and modification of curriculums for 
students who expect to complete four years of study in elementary 
education. 

In this study expressions of opinion were sought from the presh 
dents and principals of all the teachers* colleges and normal sdiools 
in this country with regard to science instruction for the preparation 
of teachers for the elementEiry schools, The investigation was not 
restricted to science instruction in four-year curriculums for elemen¬ 
tary-school teachers but also included the two- and three-year ciirric- 
tiluras, many of which are offered and will continue to be offered in 
the teacliers* colleges and normal sdiools. The questionnaire whidi 
was submitted included the following items. 

1. In the preparation of teachers for the elementary schools (Grades I-VHI, 
inchisive) do you favor courses in elementary science (consisting of materials 
similar in nature to those which will be taught to pupils) or courses in biology^ 
physics, chemistry, geology, etc. (essentially the same as those required of per¬ 
sons preparing to teach in the secondary schools)? 

2. If you favor courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., but with different 
content from that in courses for the preparation of secondary-school teachers, 
will you please give a brief outline for one or more of the courses. 

3. If you favor courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., would you require 
a course or courses in the technique of teaching science in the grades? 

4. If you favor courses in elementary science, would you differentiate in the 
courses for those who are preparing to teach in the lower and upper grades of 
the elementary sclioola? 

5. If you favor a differentiation for these two groups of teachers, would you 
stress biological materials for lower-grade teachers and physical materials for 
upper-grade teachers, or would you give the same materials to each of tlicse two 
groups? 

6. If four-year curriculums are available for the preparation of teachers for 
the elementary schools, would you indude courses in biology, physics, chemis¬ 
try? Geology? Physiology? General Science? Others? 

7. How many semester hours in science do you think should be required of 
those preparing to teach in the lower grades in a two-year curriculum? In a 
three-year curriculum? In a four-year curriculum? (If you favor separate pro¬ 
fessional courses in addition to subject-matter courses, include these in answer¬ 
ing Questions 7 and 8.) 

8. How many semester hours in science do you think should be required of 
those preparing to teach in the upper grades in a two-year curriculum? In a 
three-year curriculum? In a four-year curriculum? 
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Forty-two of the ninety-five administrators who answered the 
first question were favorable to courses in elementary science for 
pei'sons preparing to teach in the lower grades; twenty-eight would 
require courses in biology, physics, chemistry, geology, etc.; thirteen 
would require courses of both types; and in twelve instances the 
question was interpreted incorrectly or the answers were evasive. In 
the answers accepted as favorable to courses in elementary science, 
the following qualifications and elaborations appeared. 

Elementary science but on a college level. 

Favor courses in elementary science which would be sort of a balanced ra¬ 
tion including material from all fields of science, physical ag well as biological. 

Favor courses in elementary science because our school systems arc compeUed 
to use two-year graduates, but we hope the time is not far distant when four- 
year graduates will be called forj they sliould have the regular courses. 

Materials used in the grades but more elaborate and comprehensive and in¬ 
clude references to method or technique of teaching. 

General science with particular emphasis on the biology content. 

Ail our students arc high-school graduates. In our course we require ait 
students to. take elementary science and educational biology, 

The former because in less than four years there isn't adequate time to deal 
with the sciences separately. 

Yes, the first, that is, those in elementary science; the courses to be taught 
not only for the background knowledge of science but also how to teach such 
sciences to grade children. 

Courses m elementary science plus wider and broader application. 

Favor courses in elementary science in connection with a course in the tciich- 
ing of science. 

Favor courses in elementary science butsomewliat more comprehensive than 
would be expected of grade pupils. 

Some of the administratorg who would require teachers for the 
elementary schools to take courses in biology, physics^ etc., made 
the following coimneiits. 

Latter without question. This statement is based on the fact that all our 
courses are four years in length. ' 

In a four-year course I prefer the latter. 

Courses in biology, physics, etc., but the laboratory work should be on a 
basis suitable for elementary teachers. 

Essentially the latter if the length of the curriculum is sufficient to permit it. 
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Some material especially adapted to grade children should be included, but 
we wish to have the college courses thorough in nature in order to give the stu¬ 
dent the background needed. Much of the adaptation to tire work, of the desired 
grades is done through the laboratory school and tlie training school, 

In a four-year course they should be the same for both economic and pro¬ 
fessional reasons. 

If there is time, I believe the work in the basic sciences is to be preferred; 
include biology, chemistry, and physics. To be ideal, this should be wound up 
by a course presented as it will be in the elementary school but, of course, more 
penetrating. 

In a four-year curriculum I favor the latter plan. Professional training 
should furnish the required amount of adaptation. 

Our courses present the higher phases and aspects of the branches offered in 
grade schooL 

Courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc. It would be advantageous to 
have a course in elementary science, but college is not the place for reviewing 
grammar-school subject matter. 

In tlie answers of those persona who would require botli courses in 
elementary science and courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., 
were found the following statements. 

Both should be given on a fifty-fifty basis. 

We urge our students to take one or more substantial courses as taught for 
high-scliool people and to take further work in general science, nature-study, 
hygiene, etc. 

Prfefer elementary science for the primary grades or Grades I-IV, inclusive; 
for Grades V-VIII, inclusive, I feel that there should be a miniiniim of four 
semester hours each in biology and physical science. There are so many things 
ill the teacher's equipment for grammar grades whicli must be obtained in the 
study of botany, physiology, and physics that the omission of these things is a 
serious handicap. 

I favor a course in elementary biology dealing with science and life and a 
course in nature-study. 

Would require biology and nature-study but not physics, chemistry, and 
geology. 

At least one course in elementary science and one science of academic type. 
Elementary science unless the curriculum is four years in length. In a foiir- 
ycar curriculum I should include some of the separate sciences but should cer¬ 
tainly have a course in elementary science dealing with materials and methods 
suitable for elementary school. 

If teacher's training is limited to one or two years, I suggest the first; if four- 
ycar curriculum, then I prefer both. 
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Botlij the om for dii’ccb use in the grades and the other for broadening the 
teacher's background. 

Training in sciences—biology, physics, chemistry, etc.—is needed to help the 
teacher to a knowledge and appreciation of this phase of the world's culture. 
She is otherwise exceedingly lacking in knowledge of the environment into 
which she would seek to fit her pupils. Moreover, she has a right to an education 
for living a life as well as for eanimg a living, At the same time there should be 
courses in methods of teaching elementary science. In these courses prospective 
teachers should work out projects or activities suitable for their division (prU 
maiy, intermediate, and advanced). 

The replies to the second question ("If you favor courses in bi¬ 
ology^ physics^ chemistry, etc., but with different content from that 
in courses for the preparation of secondary-school teachers, will you 
please give a brief outline for one or more of the courses/*) could not 
be given satisfactory statistical treatment. Naturally, many of those 
who replied to the questionnaire made no lespoiise to this item be¬ 
cause they favored either courses in elementary science or courses 
in biology, physics, chemistry, etc., with the same content as that in 
courses for the preparation of secondary-school teachers. The reac¬ 
tions of those who favored courses in biology, physics, chemistry, 
etc., witli different content are shown by the following excerpts from 
their answers, whicli give practically all that was offered bearing 
more or less specifically on the matter. 

The content of these courses is selected so that the matter studied will touch 
more intimately those fields of science whicli appeal to the interests of the grade 
pupils, 

Omit considerable of the mathematics from the physics and qlicmistry. 
Dwell more on the practical and useful application. Sec, lor example, Walter G, 
Whitman’s Household Physics (John Wiley & Sons, 192/I.). 

Favor courses similar to the orientation course in science offered in the 
University of Chicago. 

Since all the educational sciences are based upon a biological background, I 
should want the biology lor teachers to furnish this background. I am fully in 
accord with Dr. Bagley’s ideas in this matter. 

All these courses need to be taught with the idea and design of enabling the 
elementaty-scliool teacher to instruct children successfully. The old content 
courses only are not sufficient for they do not readily translate into succcssfuU}'^ 
taught courses. 

Courses less technical than for high-school teachers. 

More emphasis on natural-history studies, that is, observation, field work 
and life-histories. 
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More extensive than intensive. In biology a larger knowledge of the plants 
and animals of tlic communityj their habits and uses, rather tlian so much 
microscopic work I ^ 

Biology: flowers, leaf, stem, rootj simple plant and animal cell; a study of 
some plants from each group such as ferns, mosses, yeast, mold, bacteria. A 
study of each group in animal kingdom; life-histories of insects; study of com¬ 
mon birds, trees, and wild flowers. 

■ Biology: time factor in biology, plants and animals studied in order of in¬ 
creasing complexity of structure and function, heredity, evolution of the nervous 
system, and eugenics. 

Of those who answered the tliird question C*If you favor courses 
in biologYj physics, chemistry, etc., would you require a course or 
courses in the technique of teaching science in the grades?”), forty- 
three administrators were in favor of such a course or courses, twen¬ 
ty were not, and two were doubtful. Some of the answers in approval 
of a course or courses in the technique of teaching science under the 
conditions imposed read as follows: 

I believe that a course in the teclmique of teaching is helpful whatever the 
content of the academic work. 

Yes, by all means. Subject-matter and teaching units should vary according 
to groups, lower and upper. 

Yes, though incidental to content, 

Certainly some attention should be given; perhaps a portion of one course 
would be enough, 

We liave a course in general methods in the teaching of geography and nature- 
study in the grades. 

A course is quite essential for upper-grade teachers. 

Course should deal with technique, equipment, and where to place emphasis. 

Yes, a theory course with practice teaching. 

Some of the replies that indicated disapproval read: 

Should be in combination witli the subject matter plus method. 

I am not in favor of giving methods courses as such for any of the physical or 
biological sciences. There should be no better method known to the teacher than 
the one he uses in his direct presentation of the subject. About the most absurd 
thing I can think of is lor a teacher of methods who is not a scientist to attempt 
to give methods of presenting science. 

We give one course in technique of teaching, which we think is enough. 

I prefer the incorporation of methods with subject matter. 
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No, not as an ontirely separate course. The teaching process is always in 
mind in any subject. The teaching under a critic is better. In our schools the 
critic teaches two hours and the student three each day. 

No, I think one good general technique course* taught by the most capable 
stall member, eliminates much uniieeded repetition. 

Technique should be given as a part of the regular course in science. 

A summary of the answers to the fourth question ('^If you favor 
courses in elementary science, would you differentiate in the courses 
lor those who are preparing to teach in the lower and upper grades 
of the elementary schools?") showed forty-two in favor* forty-one iri 
opposition, and two doubtful. Some of the administrators who were 
in favor of differentiation qualified and gave reasons for their an¬ 
swers as follows: 

Yes, so far as facilities permit. 

To a certain extent. 

Preferably, yes. We do not. 

Yes, courses should be broken into primary and upper-grade courses at least, 

Yes, to some extent if possible. 

If student body is large enough. 

Yes, due to time limitation and such a wealth of materials. 

In one or two courses this should be done. 

Yes, in methods courses. 

Yes, one introductory course for all, however. 

More emphasis on nature-study for lower grades. 

Some of those opposed to differentiation gave the following 
reasons. 

Not ill Alabama because primary teachers accept positions in the intermedi¬ 
ate grades. 

The differentiation is too expensive. 

No, since differentiation often means iiifenor work. 

Not unless the courses themselves are differentiated. 

We cannot do this in our state as we have so many rural schools with Grades 
I-VIII, inclusive, 

No, breadth of subject matter is essential. 

We hesitate to differentiate too much. We wish to refrain as long as possible 
from any decision as to the future work of any student. 
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No, there is not enough difference between upper and lower grades (high- 
school teachera, yea), 

Not in content. Here again it is adaptation. 

Only in method, not in content. 

No, but would emphasize difference in technique of teacliing the two groups. 

Only in allowing some choice of projects to students according to their inter¬ 
ests. 

NOj a teacher usually accepts the position open and not the one for which he 
is prepared. 

One of the replies was more extensive than any of the rest, and, as 
it is suggestive, it is quoted in full, 

The methods course might be differentiated. There is also some merit in not 
separating the students into primary, intermediate, and advanced. The plan we 
are considering is to have them in one group but let each student work on 
activities, materials, and methods for his own division. He would, however, 
hear and participate in the discussion of activity programs for other grades and 
would see many such projects worked out. This experience will be valuable to 
those who must teadi all grades or secure positions in grades for which they have 
not expressly prepared. 

In arswej: to the fifth question ('Tf you favor a differentiation for 
these two groups of teachers,' would you stress biological materials 
for lower-grade teachers and physical materials for upper-grade 
teachers, or would you give the same materials to each of these two 
groupsP^Oi twenty-one achninistrators expressed themselves in favor 
of the differentiation, thirty-two stated that they would use the same 
materials with both groups of teacliers, and sixteen indicated points 
of view that could not be classified definitely either for or against 
differentiation. A few of the replies of those who supported the use 
of biological materials with lower-grade teachers and physical mate¬ 
rials with upper-grade teachers read! 

If wc did differentiate, should stress biological matter in lower gmdes and 
physical sciences in the upper grades. 

If we could arrange it, I think probably we would; but there remains the 
clanger of lowering the quality of the work for the lower grades. 

Lower grades, nature-study; upper grades, everyday science. 

Emphasize biology in the lower grades and add some of the physical science 
for the upper grades. 

The emphasis should be upon biological materials for both lower and inter¬ 
mediate grades. Physical science should be emphasized for jiinloi high school. 
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We stress nature-study in the lower grades and agriculture in the upper 
grades. 

Among the answers of those who believe that the same materials 
should be used with both groups of teachers were the following. 

Do not favor differentiation in content course, but favor dillEtcntiation in the 
technique courses. 

I think that I should give the same mateiial to both groups partly upon the 
assumption that they would be likely to be called upon to deal with children in 
various grades. 

Let both groups have biological and physical materials. Life is not divided 
into compartments. 

The points of view of those administrators who could not be 
classified readily as for or against cliJTerentiatioi) are indicated in tlio 
following quotations. 

I should favor a different distribution of material and separate professional 
courses. 

Not at all the same materials. Lower grades arc interested in materials 
which enrich their lives, while upper grades arc more interested in processes. 

This question is still in the experimental stage, I feel that there should be a 
differentiation but not necessarily along those lines. 

Biological material stressed in both. Some little physical and clicmical mate¬ 
rial ill upper grades. 

The biological materials are not siiiricient for primary teachers following our 
New Jersey state monograph. 

The student should be well grounded in all these sciences if he is to be a 
leader of youth, but for the teacher of the lower grades it is impossible to go very 
far in teaching science. 

I believe the biological is most useful for both, not rcfciTing to the juiiiar 
high school, 

Wc think all tcadgers should have a course in biology, 

I would not differentiate on the basis of biological and physical materials. 
I would add a proper kind of laboratory course for the tcacliers of upper grades. 

The answers Lo the sixth question ('If four-year curriciiluins arc 
available for the preparation of teachers for the elementary schools, 
would you include courses in biology, physics, chemistry? Geology? 
Physiology? General Science? Others?^’) arc of special slgiiilicance 
to those interested in four-year curriculiims for the preparation of 
elementary-school teachers. A summary of the expressions of the 
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presidents and principals of teachers' colleges and normal schools on 
this item in the questionnaire is given in Table 1 , One or two ad¬ 
ministrators in each case were undecided whether the following sub¬ 
jects should be required of students enrolled in four-year curriculums 
for elementary-school teachers: biology, chemistry, geology, phys¬ 
ics, physiology, and general science. Since the question asked in¬ 
cluded only the names of the usual college courses in science, it would 
be incorrect to conclude that only six of those who answered would 
include nature-study. Therefore, the answers of many of the presh 


TABLE I 

NmmuR OF Heads op TEACFreR-xnAiNiiMG Institutions Indicating that 
They Would Include Each op Fifteen Science Subjects 
IN Four-Year Curriculums 


Subject 


Biology. 

Physiology. 

General science. 

Chemistry.. 

Physics. 

Geology.. 

Nature-study. 

Botany... 


Frctiucncy of 
Mcnllon 

Subject 

Frequency of 
MenUon 

8o 

Astronomy. 

3 

62 

Bacteriology.... 

I 

61 

EkmentAry science. 

I 


Evolution and eugenics... 

I 


Laboratory and practical 



experience.... 

I 


Microbiology. 

I 


Teaching of science. 

1 


dents and principals indicate only the additional courses of the col¬ 
lege type which they would require. This supposition is supported 
by the fact that in reply to an earlier question forty-two of the re¬ 
plies favored courses in elementary science, while twenty-eight would 
require courses in biology, physics, chemistry, etc, Some of the 
replies to the sixth question indicate that the students in four-year 
curriculums should be permitted to major or minor in science or in 
some other field of knowledge as are those students who are prepar¬ 
ing to teach in secondary schools. 

A distribution of the replies to the seventh question (^'How many 
' semester hours in science do you think should be required of those 
preparing to teach in the lower grades in a two-year curriculum? In 
a three-year curriculum? In a four-year curriculum?'') is given in 
Table II. In addition to the numbers given in this table, two ad- 
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miiiistrators would require twenty-two semester hours; five, twenty- 
four semester hours in four-year curriculunis. 

TABLE II 

Distribution of Heads of Teacher-training Institutions 
According to Their Opinion of the NuiuiER op Houns 
OF Science AppRoriijATEFOR Students Preparing To Teach 
IN Lower Grades 


KuMPEH OV SmitSTBR 
Hours 

I NUMnEH OF Phincitals 

Two-Ycnr 

Ciirriculuhi 

Tlircc-Yciir 

CurricuUira 

Four-Year 
^ Curriculum 

I --3 . 

12 

2 

I 

4'6 . 

29 


7 

7 - 9 .. . 

18 

21 

9 

10-12. 

21 

15 

2Q 

13-is . 

0 

II 

10 

16-20. 

0 

^ 1 

16 


A similar tabulation for the number of semester hours in science 
that should be required of those preptaring to teach in the upper 
grades is given in Table III. In addition to the numbers represented 

TABLE Iir 

Distribution of Heads op Teacher-training Institutions 
According to Their Opinion of tht: Number or Houns of 
Science Appropriate for Students Preparing To Teach 
IN Upper Grades 


Number of Semester 
Hours 

NUMDEH or PHIliClPAW 

Two'Ycur 

Curriculum 

TlircC'Ycnr 

Curriculum 

Four-Year 
Curriculniii 

1^3 . 

10 

3 

I 

4-6. 

3 Q 

IS 1 

6 

7-9 . 

15 

20 

8 

10-12. 

19 

IS 

24 

13-15.1 

0 

II 

12 

16-20. 

2 

8 

18 


in the table, two of those reporting would require twenty-two semes¬ 
ter hours and eight would require Lwcnty-foiir semester hours of 
Science in a four-year curriculum for teachers in the upper grades. 
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reviews and book notes 

A milnbuHoii io slalisiical mdhod ,—For problems of prediction and for 
statistical analysis, partial and multiple correlations have been widely used. 
Unfortunately, the usual methods of computing partial-correlation cocITicicnts 
and partial-regression coeflkients have always required tedious calculation. A 
recent monograph^ develops a graphic method for calculating these coefTicients. 
The difficulty in developing graphic methods has been due to the fact that 
partial-correlation coefTicients and partial-regression coeiTicients involve three 
or more independent variables which cannot be presented on the usual linear 
graph. Wood, however, has constructed a form which consists of three plots 
arranged side by side for the partial-correlation coeflicients and two additional 
plots for the calculation of the partial-regression coefficients. On the outside 
plots a series of curves arc constructed, each curve representing a different value 
for one of the zero-order coefficients, A straightedge or a piece of string con¬ 
necting the points located by these curves on the external plots serves to locate 
the partial coefficients on the central plot. 

The author tested the technique, using 289 students ranging from sixteen to 
thirty-one years of age. He found that they could be taught to use the graphic 
procedure within twenty-five minutes and could solve problems at ta median 
rate of twenty-three an hour. A great saving of time is shown by the fact that 
an operator using a calculating machine to obtain the coefficients requited 
three times as long to solve the same set of problems. The chart gives surpris¬ 
ing accuracy; in the trial made by the author no error was more than .007, and 
the median error was only .0027. It is evident that the chart provides both a 
speedy and an accurate method of calculation. 

In the first two chapters the uses of partial-correlation coefficients and par¬ 
tial-regression coefficients and the usual formulas for calculating them arc 
treated. In the third chapter the author presents a straightforward and simple 
proof for the graphic methods he has devised. The description and dcvelop- 

^ Ernest llichard Wood, A Graphic Method of Oblawing the Parlial-Correklwn Co- 
effictcHts and iJie Partial-Regrcssloft CoeJiciefUs of Three or More Variables. Supplemen¬ 
tary Educalio-iml Monographs, No, 37. Chicagoi Department of Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicag,o, 1951. Pp, pcii-l-72. 
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meiit are so simple that they may be understood by a reader who has had train¬ 
ing in algebra only. In tlie fourth chapter additional aids to computation are 
described. The author has developed new work sheets to facilitate tlic calcula- 
tioji of partial-correlation coefiicients, partial-regression cocfliciciitSj standard 
errors of estimate^ partial-regression equations, and multiple-correlation co- 
eflicients. He also describes a graphic method for obtaining zero-order correla¬ 
tion coeflicients and another for obtaining standard deviations. 

Tor those who have occasion to calculate correlation coenficiciiLs this mono¬ 
graph is very helpful. 

R. W. Tvlek 

Omo State Univeesity 


Changing concepHom ojchild cuUnn. —General and professional readers will lie 
interested and stimulated by one of the recent additions to the rapidly accumu¬ 
lating literature of cliilcl developincnt,* In a preoccupation with matters of the 
laboratory the scientist may at times become skeptical concerning the values 
which may inhere in his findings for a program of control of human behavior, 
The person who must attempt to apply scientific information is frequently im¬ 
patient because of the hifjhly tentative formula Lions that are available. Gcscll's 
book leaves the reader with a definite impression that progress may be made 
by the accumulation of knowledge, no segment of which would be considered 
revolutionary, and by the removal of preconceptions, freedom for change being 
assured. 

The first chapters present a historical picture of the progress of guidance 
concepts. An interesting feature is a collection of prints and lithographs show¬ 
ing the attitude of adults toward children in the middle of the nineteentii cen¬ 
tury. Photographs from the Yale Psycho-Clinic accentuate the diflerciiccs bc- 
Lween present and former conceptions of child culture. The material on the 
nursery-school movement and on the reconstruction of the kindergarten raises 
important questions for the general administrator and for the teacher of young 
children. Chapters on parent-cJiild relations, early fears, accidental deaths, and 
adoption have certain very practical relations to the guidance program for chil¬ 
dren. 

The book makes no attempt to be a systematic survey of the field of child 
guidance or of child development* Few references arc made to current contribu¬ 
tors in education, medicine, or psychology. The author has brought together 
with new material a number of researches and occasional papers from scattered 
sources. Much of the material is closely related to the work of the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic. 

The author has an almost poetic conception of the implicalioiis iiiul possi¬ 
bilities of maturation and the growth impulse. The publication is chaiactcr- 

’ Arnokl Gcsell, The Quidaucc of Menial Growth in InfaiU am! Clind. New York: 
Maciiiilhin Co., 1930. Pp, xiiT32 2. .§2.25, 
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bed by his customary facility in the use of apt expressions and similes. The 
book will probably be profitable for general and professional reading and for 
supplementary reading in college classes. 

Willard C. Olson 

University or Michigan 


Curricnlum mimah wnd, leaching procedures .—^Tlie California Curriculum 
Commission has recently produced what has been, aptly designated as "a vem 
turc in co-operative guidance/'* In the words of the editor, 'The book is in no 
sense a state course of study. It is rather a venture in state guidance, an aid iu 
the development of standards, objectives, procedures*’ (p. xvi). Contributions 
to the manual have been made by teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
from afi parts of the state. Thu?, the book represents different educational situ¬ 
ations, 

The material of the volume is presented in eight chapters. In the opening 
chapter Professor John A. Hockett, of the University of California, gives a dear 
and interesting statement of educational philosophy underlying the procedures 
advocated. This is followed by a chapter in which Miss Frances Giddings, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, discusses at some length the essential 
features of an activity program and presents eight criteria for evaluating the 
larger activity units. 

The contributions of teachers in the field are found in chapter iii. Approxi¬ 
mately three hundred pages, about half the volume, are devoted to detailed de¬ 
scriptions of developmental activities which have actually been engaged in by 
children in the kindergarten and primary grades in the state. These descriptions 
have been selected from a much larger number of reports submitted. They are 
classified according to the interests which they represent—interests related to 
home life, to nature, to the local community, to the production and distribution 
of food, to transportation and communication, to community life of earlier 
times, to community life of other modern peoples, and to social experiences, 
These "developmental activities,** with few exceptions, represent material which 
one finds in most of the modern social-studies curriculuiris for the primt^ry 
grades. Anyone planning such a cuiriculuin will find here many valuable sug¬ 
gestions as to content and methods of procedure. 

Other chapters of the book deal with such topics as principles of organization 
underlying the daily time schedule, equipment and arrangement of classrooms, 
and standardized intelligence tests for young children. 

A program suitable for junior-primary groups is offered in chapter vii. These 
groups are made up of children who are “chronologically, physically, and so¬ 
cially too old for the kindergarten but mentally too immature for the first- 
grade program** (p. 4C9). 

* Teacfmrs* Guide to Child Development: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers. Developed under the direction of the California Curriculum Commission, 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1930. Pp. xxiv-l-658. 
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The final chapter devotes about one hundred pi^es to a discussion of tJic 
teaching of reading in an activity program. Included in it are '^Suggestions for 
a Remedial-Reading Program” and "Self-directed Practice Materials for the 
Primary Unit,” 

Practically every chapter contains its own list of references, and in addition 
n classified bibliography of some twenty pages of informational material for both 
children and teachers appears at the end of the book. The book is generously 
illustrated with photographs of children engaged in classroom activities and of 
the products of these activities. 

Those who are familiar with the recent literature of kindergarten-primary 
education, including courses of study, will not find a great deal that is new in 
this guide. However, here is offered in one volume a rich body of material, se¬ 
lected and organized by the commission on the basis of accepted objectives, 
standards, and procedures, The book should prove exceedingly suggestive and 
helpfiil to any local group of curriculum-makers so far as social studies, iintiirc- 
study, and reading are concerned. The guide contributes little with reference to 
such other important activities of the kindergarten-primary curriculum as plays 
and games, music, literature, number, etc,, except as these arc introduced as 
parts of the activity units. The book will doubtless prove to be invaluable to 
the teachers and supervisors of California, Fortunately for the rest of the coun¬ 
try, a bulletin containing much of the material of chapters ii, iii, and iv of the 
California edition and bearing the same title as that volume has been published 
by the United States Office of Education as llullctin No, 26,193a, and may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D .C, The com¬ 
plete edition should be secured by all school libraries. 

Alice Temple 


Education in India. —^The past few years have given to the public many 
books about India—books social, political, and biographical in nature. A recent 
volume^ is a study of the educational conditions and needs of India. The book 
is a result of the author's many years of experience as principal of the Village 
Teachers' Training School at Moga—the school which is probably making the 
largest contribution to rural education in India. The reviewer would class Mc¬ 
Kee's book as the most worth-while study of education in India which has 
appeared since the publication in 1920 of ViUagi^Edncaliou in India: The Rcporl 
of a Coifimission of Inquiry. 

Mr. McKee states his purpose in the Preface of his book in the following 
words: "The purpose of this study .... is to work out a suggestive and prac¬ 
tical method of procedure for developing a curriculum which will help toward 
an effective rural elementary education in the Punjab" (p. xlv). At the end of 

* 'William J, McKee, New Rchoals for Young India: A Survey of Ediicnlionfli, Eco¬ 
nomic, and Social Conditions in India with Special Reference to More EITeclive Edu¬ 
cation. Chapel Hill, North Carolina 1 University of North Carolina Press, 1030. Pp- 
xxii-l-436. 54 -SO- 
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many of the chapters appear a few paragraphs headed ^Inferences for Curxic- 
ulum-maJ^.ing/^ which are based on the material immediately preceding. In the 
final chapter the author sums up all his conclusions for curriculum-making. 
The project method is used at Moga and fa frequently stressed in the text. 
The activities suggested in the Appendix are all distinctly projects. 

The book is divided into four parts, Part I is a splendid account of the his¬ 
tory of Indian education from earliest times. Part I and Part II give a clear 
picture of education in India in general—its problems, weaknesses, and accom¬ 
plishments and the ways in which it is carried on by government and private 
enterprises, especially missions. Part III treats the social aspects of village life. 
Part IV gives interesting information about economic conditions and the prob¬ 
lems of nationalism and race. 

Although the author has limited the scope of his book to one section of ludia^ 
the Punjab, the problems of rural and village education which he presents are 
common to the greater part of India, and any solution worked out in the Pun¬ 
jab will a^ect education throughout the country. For several years educators 
from other parts of India have been sending young men to the training school 
at Moga ill the hope that they will take back to their own regions some of tlie 
spirit of the school and a knowledge of the methods used there. 

Mr. McKee^s work at Moga was carried on under the auspices of an American 
mission. The author is, however, a careful student in many fields of educa¬ 
tion. In English, Indian, and American educational circles he is recognized as a 
leader, 

It is not necessary for the reader to be especially interested in curriculum 
problems to be benefited by this book, Although statistics are not given promi¬ 
nence, the reader gain-s much important information concerning literacy, the 
school population, and educational expenses in India. The hook is very readable 
and ranks far above the books written by tourists or by those who have a purely 
Western point of view. The plan of education described in the book, which is 
already in use in India, merited high praise in the Foreword by W, H. Kil¬ 
patrick, 

Mr. McKee’s book serves a double purpose; It gives useful and scientific 
materials helpful to anyone working in education among any backward people, 
and it makes a contribution to the world's knowledge of existing conditions in 
India. 

Ueulmi M- Woods 


Administrative principles in teachers* colleges .—The administrative practices 
in our teachers* colleges and normal schools have developed from the adminis¬ 
trative practices of outstanding leaders in this field. These practices had as tlicir 
basis personal experience rather than professional principles. The enrolment in 
our teachers* colleges and normal schools has increased to such an extent that 
it has necessitated administrative practices that are more and more impersonal. 
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These principles and practices have been the subject of several recent scientific 
investigations. 

The study under review^ has attempted to set up certain guiding principles 
for the administration of professional schools for teachers and to propose ad¬ 
ministrative practices consistent with those principles. A description of the 
method used in this study follows. 

1. A selection of administrative principles was made by careful reading of the 
literature dealing with the combined fields of public-school administration and 
college administration. These principles were carefully rc-worded so as to apply 
specifically to teachers* colleges and normal schools. Ninety-six principles were 
finally selected and organized under eighteen headings. 

2 . These principles were validated by vote of a jury of experts in the field of 
educational administration. This jury was composed of twelve professors of 
public-school administration and state commissioners of education, nine pro¬ 
fessors of normal-school education and state directors of teacher-preparation, 
and fifteen presidents of teachers' colleges or normal schools. Each person was 
a recognized expert in his field. The jury voted acceptance of eighty-nine of the 
ninety-six principles proposed. Forty-two of the principles received unanimous 
approval. Eighty principles received the approval of more than po per cent of 
the jurors. No principle was accepted unless it received the approval of more 
than 80 per cent of the jurors. 

3. A list of 164 administrative practices or duties for carrying out the princi¬ 
ples voted by 81 per cent of tlie jurors was set up by the author. These duties 
were checked by sixty-four presidents of teachers* training institutions in thirty- 
slx states. 

The reviewer is impressed with the technique employed in securing and vali¬ 
dating the guiding principles. It seems thoroughly sound to consider the ad¬ 
ministration of teachers' colleges as just one phase in the larger field of educa¬ 
tional administration. The use of a small, selected group of experts rather than 
a wide range of individuals is also approved. It seems to the reviewer tlmt the 
administrative practices consistent with the validated principles have not been 
subjected to the same scientific teclinique. Tlic checklist of duties set up by the 
author as being consistent with the eighty-nine validated principles was checked 
by a large number of administrators of teachers' colleges and normal schools, 
not for validity, but for frequency of performance, without consideration of 
whether the duties are performed by the president or delegated to some subor¬ 
dinate. This procedure seems to make little contribution to the study. 

Although the book is cleai'l)^ written and can easily be understood, it will not 


^ Samuel A. Rutledge, T/Jc Dcvelcpnisnt of Guiding Pi^iuciphs Joy the Aihuinuliration 
of Teachers Colleges aud Normal Schools and the Development of Admifiislralu'e Practices 
Consistent with These PriiicipJcs. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. ^A9' 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. x-|-io8. Si.50, 
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impress the general reader. It belongs in the specialized literature of the ad¬ 
ministration of teachefs* colleges, and in this field it should m^ke a real contri¬ 
bution. 

Karl L. Adaus 

Nouthern Illinois State Teachers College 
De KalDj Illinois 


Problms in the training of teachers .—^The Eastern-States Association of Pro¬ 
fessional Schools for Teachers has published a reporU of the conference held in 
the spring of ip^o. The program of the conference dealt with seven main topics i 
(i) the in-service education of teacherSj (2) supervision in relation to the pro¬ 
fessional improvement of teachers, (3) education for the teachers of tomorrow, 
(4) systematic courses for teachers in service, (5) pioneer and contemporary 
leadership in teacher education, (6) recruiting promising students for the teach¬ 
ing profession, and (7) student co-operation in the administration of teacher 
education. 

Reports on in-service education dealt with (a) the variety of means by which 
school administration and supervision can stimulate professional growth in the 
teaching staff, (b) summer-session study, (c) leaves of absence for study or trav¬ 
el, (if) programs of teachers^ institutes or conferences, and (e) exchange of teach¬ 
ers between school systems. 

The discussion of supervision in relation to the professional improvement of 
teachers included statements on the following points; (a) what teachers have a 
right to expect from supervisory help, (6) the participation of teachers in curric¬ 
ulum revision, (c) methods of rating teachers, and (d) the measurement of 
teaching results. 

A section of the program dealing with the study of systematic courses os a. 
means of in-service education included papers on the following subjects: (a) the 
importance of extension courses, {b) their value in the solution of local problems, 
(c) library facilities in extension work, (d) maintenance of scholastic standards, 
and (e) factors influencing enrolment in extension classes. 

The program on education of the teachers for tomorrow Was broadcast and 
included these subjects: (a) education of teachers today considered as a means 
of determining the education of children tomorrow, (b) what may be expected 
of prospective teachers today, (c) enrichment of social experience for prospective 
teachers, (d) extension of their civic interests, (e) stimulation of initiative and 
acceptance of responsibility, and (/) creation of a sustained eagerness for learn¬ 
ing. 

The dinner program, which dealt with pioneer and contemporary leadership 
in teacher education, was primarily a tribute to James G. Chalmers, Don C. 

' Prohkm in Teocher Trainingy Volume V. Proceedings of the 1930 Spring Confer¬ 
ence of the Eastern-States Association of ProfcSBionaf ScIiooJs for Teachers. Compiled 
and edited by Ambrose L. Suhrie. New York: New York University Press Hook Store, 
Pp. x-bi66. 
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BlisS; and Marcus A. White, retiring principals of the state normal schools iji 
Framingham, Massachusetts; Trenton, New Jersey; and New Britain, Con¬ 
necticut. Reference was made in special papers to the work of Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard. 

Eight papers dealt with the subject of recruitment for the teaching profession. 
Emphasis was placed on what students and faculty members can do to attract 
competent students to the profession, 

Five student papers discussed student participation in the administration of 
teacher education under the following heads: (a) fair play in student elections, 
{b) funds for student activities and their administration, (c) student publica¬ 
tions, (d) social training, and (c) personality traits. 

All these reports were prepared and delivered by men and women lepicsciiL- 
ing various points of view—superintendents, administrative heads of teachcr- 
eclucatlon schools, faculty members, and students. The volume of proceedings 
contains about 170 pages of material that will be of considerable value to those 
interested in the professional education of teachers, 

New York University 


Ned H, Dearborn 


TlGalih and physical edncaHon> iu lini chmeniary school ,—Many state depart¬ 
ments of health have prepared state syllabuses of physical cducalioii. Each 
syllabus has drawn upon the experience and materifll of tlic other, and there is 
a good deal of sameness in them, Those published in recent years, however, 
have shown some distinct deviations from the earlier type of state syllabus, 
The California syllabus is one of these. The material in it has been revised and 
enlarged and published in a new form." It contains no formal types of activities 
but presents a newer program in physical education suited to the needs of elc- 
mentary-sdiool diildren. The authors have divided the book into two parts. 
Part I deals with legal provisions, objectives, organization, classification of 
activities, play areas, equipment and supplies, and general suggest!on§ to teach¬ 
ers. Part II presents a graded program of activities for the elementary school. 
This book contains a fine selection of games and graded activities. It represents 
a great deal of experljnejitation and is the result of the most successful clcmcn- 
tary-school programs throughout the state. 

Much careful study has gone into the preparation of the book, and it is an 
extremely valuable contribution to the material Jn health and pJj3"sical educa¬ 
tion for the elementary grades, a field in which there is much need of good ma¬ 
terial. The book will be a valuable aid to all physical-education teachers. 

L, B. SirARP 


Legends about the slays .—those science teachers Avlio believe that children 
should become acquainted with some of the myths which grew out of the at¬ 
tempts of early peoples to explain various aspects of their environments, n. re- 

' N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hngcn, PhysicalEdiicofionJor Elementary .Schools, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co,, 1930. Pp. xvi-l-366. $2.00. 
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ceiitly published collection* of legends about the stars will be welcome. It is 
designed as supplementary-reading material for cliildien of the intei'mccliate 
grades. 

The book contains seventeen legends. They deal for the most part with 
constellations which are easily visible in northern latitudes in the late fall (md 
early winter. Ursa Major, Orion, the Pleiades, Pegasus, and the constellations 
of the Royal Family are among those about which stories arc told. The legends 
have been collected from a variety of sources. The majority are of either Ameri¬ 
can Indian or Greek origin, but some come from the folk lore of the Welsh, 
Japanese, and other peoples. William Sharp (Fiona Macleod), Arthur Parker, 
Grace James, and Elsie Finnimore Buckley arc among the authors represented 
in tile collection. Certain of the stories have been adapted to make them suit¬ 
able for children of the ages for which the book is intended. Included with the 
legends arc several short poems about stars by Sara Teasdale, Robert Frost, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and others. Pollowiiig 
the story or group of stories and poems about a given constellation, the constella¬ 
tion is discussed bricOy, In addition to this text material tlicre is a decorative 
map which shows the relative positions and magnitudes of the stars in each 
constellation and the figure which those stars arc popularly supposed to repre¬ 
sent, 

The material us^id in the book has been well chosen. The vocabulary is, 
on the whole, easily within the reach of fifth- and sixth-grade children. Since a 
number of authors are represented, the style varies from legend to legend but 
is, in most cases, very pleasing. Tlie discussions are interesting, The decorative 
maps included with the discussions which are designed to aid children in icc- 
ognbing the constellations are, ho^veyer, somewhat disappointing. They direct 
attention to the imaginary figures much more forcefully than to the stars which 
make up the constellations mapped. Much more effective arc the two maps 
of the sky whicli appear at the beginning of the book and which show the north¬ 
ern sky on a winter evening and the southern sky on a summer evening. The 
illustrations, of which (exclusive of the maps) there are only seven, will prob¬ 
ably contribute little to the children's enjoyment of the stories. The type used 
is large, pleasing in appearance, and easy to read. It is to be regretted that the 
paper of the book is so thin as to allow the print to show through and give a 
blurred effect to many pages. On the whole, however, the book is to be rccoin- 
monded as a valuable addition to the library of nature legends. 

Behtiia M. Palikek 

' Julia WilliaiTisoii, T^e Slars Ihrongh Magic Cascmcnis. New York: D. Apiiieton & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xxii-ba46- Sr.00. 
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ers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. viii-|-S2. Si-So- 
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Noble, M. C. S. A History of the Public Schools of North Carolina. Chapel 
Plill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. xivd- 
464. $3.00. 
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New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, igji, Pp.vi+io8. $1.50. 
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Ctiucational anb Cbi'ton'al Comment 


A national survey of school finance 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the United States Department 
of the Interior, has announced a national survey of school finance 
to be begun the first of July and to be continued over a period of four 
years. At its last session Congress authorized such a survey to be 
made at a cost of not more than $350,000. For the fiscal year be¬ 
ginning July 1,1931, $50,000 has been made available, and it is ex¬ 
pected that $too,ooo each year -will be appropriated for the following 
three years. 

William John Cooper, as United States commissioner of educa¬ 
tion, will be director of the survey. Paul 11 . Mort, of Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, has been appointed associate director, 
Professor Mort will be in active charge of the study and 'will organ¬ 
ize and direct the survey's staff, which will be composed of tax 
experts and specialists in school finance. Commissioner Cooper and 
Professor Mort will be assisted by a board of consultants, which will 
probably be composed of at least one state superintendent of edu¬ 
cation,-a state tax commissioner, a state finance director, a city 
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superintendent, a representative of the United States Chamber of 
Coirmierce, and university professors of school and public finance. 
Professor Mort will also have the assistance of an advisory board 
of citizens interested in finance as it relates to the schools, The 
board of consultants and the advisory board will be named by Secre¬ 
tary Wilbur. 

The survey has been undertaken because the problems of school 
finance have become problems of major importance in almost every 
state in the nation. Various educational associations have urged the 
making of such a survey. At a meeting last winter the Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of Education adopted the 
following resolution, which was approved by the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association at its De¬ 
troit meeting. 

We believe that the subject of school accounting with the related adminis¬ 
trative corollaries, including the co-operative development of a superior federal 
system of statistical and informational service, is of fundamental significance in 
the solution of educational problems. Therefore, we respectfully urge that Con¬ 
gress make an adequate appropriation for a period of years; first for a compre¬ 
hensive study and the scientific development of basic reports to the United 
States Office of Education; and, second, for a thoroughgoing study of public- 
achoal finance, state, county, nnd local, such studies to be carried on under the 
direction of the United States commissioner of education, 

Moreover, a study by the Research Division of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association had revealed that school finance was the out¬ 
standing problem confronting state legislatures and school officials. 
The table on page 723 discloses the fact that, since 1929, 86 per 
cent of all school legislative bills have been concerned with some 
aspect of school finance. 

In calling the attention of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives to the need of a survey of school 
finance, Commissioner Cooper pointed out that twenty-five states 
had reported a reform in tajcation in general or in school finance in 
particular as a matter of immediate and vital importance. He stated 
further that, because of the tendency of wealth to become central¬ 
ized in certain urban centers, the apportionment of school funds in 
such a way as to equalize educational opportunities has become a 
vital issue in sixteen states. 
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The survey will deal with the problems of school finance at all 
educational levels—elementary, secondary^ and higher. The two 
other surveys which are now being conducted by the Office of Educa^ 
tion—the National Survey of Education of Teachers and the Na¬ 
tional Survey of Secondary Education—have purposely omitted any 
consideration of the problems of finance in order that they might 
be treated in the study of school finance, 

This investigation is the third national educational survey to be 
undertaken by the Office of Education. The first, the National Sur- 


STATE SCHOOL LEGISLATIVE ISSUES—1929-30 
AND 1930-31 


Issue 

Pebcentaoe op States in 
Which Issue. Was luiPoaTANr 

i 9 ac}- 3 o 

1030-ai 

School revenue iind taxation.... 

86 

85 

Apportionment of state school aid. 

6 t 

73 

Teacher retireincnt or pensions.... 

81 

70 

Reorganization of^ state board or depart¬ 



ment of education. 

53 

41 

Increasing size of local school unit. 

5 S 1 

50 

Certif]cation of teachers..... 


40 

Teacher tenure and contracts. 


32 

Textbook legislation,. 


25 

OtJicr problems... 

14 

5 

Number of states involved. 


44 


vey of Secondary Education, is now nearing the end of the second 
year of its three-year period. The second, the National Survey of 
Education of Teachers, has been under way for almost a year and 
will be continued during the ne:xt two years. Tl^e authorization of 
this third survey should go far toward establishijig the tradition of a 
succession of investigations on a nation-wide scale to be carried on 
under the auspices of the Office of Education. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the value to the interests of the schools of such a 
tradition and of the findings of a large number of national investiga¬ 
tions competently conducted. If the reception already given to the 
two surveys now in progress may be taken as a guide, it may be said 
that school people would be glad to foster such a tradition. The 
third survey, in the field of school finance, will be highly serviceable 
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on its own account, not only because of its peculiai: timeliness in 
these years of economic depression, but also because of the perennial 
character of the problems of school finance. 


THE NEW COLLEGE PLAN AT THE UNIVERSITY OP CHrCAGO 

Some months ago the University of Chicago announced funda¬ 
mental changes in its organization, A new booklet has recently been 
issued describing in some detail the operation of the new plan. 

Henceforth the program of work of the University in arts, litera¬ 
ture, and science will be divided administratively into five divisions: 
the College Division, the Humanities Division, the Social Science 
Division, the Physical Science Division, and the Biological Science 
Division. A number of the professional schools will maintain sepa¬ 
rate organizations. All Freshmen will enter the College Division, 
where they will pursue what is generally called ^'junior-coilege 
work,” Upon successful completion of the work of the College Divi¬ 
sion, the student who is qualified to pursue advanced work may 
enter one of the four higher divisions or one of the professional 
schools. All degrees will be awarded by the divisions or by the 
schools, , 

In the College Division major emphasis will be put on the stu¬ 
dent’s general education, although the student will be given the op¬ 
portunity to pursue to a reasonable extent whatever special interests 
he may have acquired. The College period is regarded as a transi¬ 
tion period between secondary education and higher education of 
the true universi ty type. 

Course examinations and course credits have been abolished. 
Class attendance will he voluntary. In determining whether a stu¬ 
dent is qualified to pass from the College Division to one of the 
higher divisions, the University will consider course credits and time 
spent in the College as negligible factors. A student may spend a 
long time or a short time in the College, the amount of time depend¬ 
ing on his ability, his energy, and his previous preparation. His fit¬ 
ness to enter on the more specialized work of one of the higher divi¬ 
sions win be determined by a comprehensive examination. 

The following statement, taken from the booklet The New College 
FlaHj indicates what will be required of students in the College 
Division. 
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No specified courses and no stated length of residence arc required in Lbc 
College^ since the icquirementa are stated solely in terms of cducntional attain¬ 
ments, measured by examinations, which may be taken by the student when¬ 
ever he and his Dean agree that he ia prepared to take thenn In the adminis¬ 
tration of this plan the Board of Examiners may take into considerstion^ not 
only tire performance of the student in the examinations, but also whatever 
other information may be secured from the student’s instructors regarding his 
abilities and attainments. 

In order that completion of the reqiurements of the College Division may 
signify a wholesome balance between breadth and depth of educational experi¬ 
ence, examinations are set to demand: 

(1) The attainment of the minimum essentials of factual information and an 
introduction to the methods of ^thought and work in each of four fields—the 
humanities, the social sciences, the physical sciences, and the biological sciences 
—such as may be expected of a student who has pursued through an academic 
year a general course at the College Freshman level in each of the four fields; 

(2) The attainment of such mastery of the subject matter, techniques^ skills, 
habits of thought, and methods of work in any two of the four fields as may be 
expected of a student who has pursued through an academic year in each of 
two of the fields a second-year course in the general field or a sequence of courses 
in some subject division within the general field; 

(3) A demonstration in the examinations required under (i) and (2) of the 
student's ability to express himself with clarity and accuracy in written English; 

(4) The mastery of a foreign language at the level of attainment expected 
of a student who offers two acceptable entrance units in a foreign language, un¬ 
less the student shall have ofiered two acceptable entrance units in a foreign 
language; and a mastery of mathematics at the level of attainment expected of 
a student who offers two acceptable entrance units in mathematics, unless the 
student shall have offered two acceptable entrance units in mathematics. 

The examinations for fulfilment of the requirements of the College Division 
may be taken during one examination period of several days or may be spread 
over several examination periods, subject to the limitation that all required 
examinations shall be passed within a period of two calendar years, A student 
may take part or all of the examinations at the end of one, two, or three years of 
residence in the College Division. 

The examinations for the completion of the College requirejnents will not 
be restricted to a particular type, but will include any kind of test, investigation, 
problem, assignment, or creative work by which the abilities, achievements, or 
performance of students may be measured. We shall use the short-answer type 
of examination, the essay or discussion type, the problem typCj and in some in¬ 
stances a supplementary oral examination. In the administration of the prob¬ 
lem type we propose to give the student a problem in lus field of major interest, 
supply him with all the books or laboratory equipment, or both, that lie may 
think necessaiy for the solution of the problem and then give him suificient time 
to work out and write up his solution, discussion, and conclusions, Wc believe 
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that no on,e of these types ia adequate for alJ purposes; we believe that at least 
three, and ia some instances four, types are necessary to test the different forms 
of mastery which the student should demonstrate that he has attained and to 
give the student full opportunity to exhibit his powers. 

Though an instructor may test the students in his course at any time and in 
any manner he may choose, the comprehensive examinations at the end of the 
College period will be framed and administered under the supervision of an 
examining board, who will be responsible for seeing that the examinations arc 
framed, individually and collectively, to demand no more but no less than the 
appropriate level of achievement. 

In order that the student may attain the minimum essentials of 
the four fields—the humanities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, and the biological sciences—a general course will be offered 
in each of the fields. For each of the courses a syllabus with appro¬ 
priate bibliographical material and sample examinations will be 
available in mimeographed or printed form. In these four general 
courses a variety of methods of instruction will be employed. The 
lecture method will be used in large-group sessions to the extent 
that may seem desirable, Small-group discussion periods, labora¬ 
tory periods, and individual consultations will be provided to the 
extent that they may seem to be recfuired. It is stated that the 
lecturers in these courses will be the best that can be recruited from 
the distinguished scholars on the University faculty. 

As an aid to the attainment of the second requirement stated in 
the preceding quotation, there will be offered in each of the four 
fields a second-year general course as well as a variety of subject se¬ 
quences of courses throughout a year. A student having a special 
interest will find attractive opportunities for its pursuit among the 
many courses offered in this second group. 

An upper division may set certain specific requirements of stu¬ 
dents who seek to enter it, but in no case will these requirements be 
such that they may not be met in two years of College work by the 
average student who has offered properly distributed entrance units. 

A student pursuing the normal program during the first year will 
take three general courses and one subject course; during the second 
year he will take one general course and three subject courses, or two 
general courses and two subject courses. In many of the College 
courses honor sections will be organized for students who show that 
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they can make progress more rapidly and penetrate more deeply 
ill a subject than can the average student. 

Although course credits will not be a factor in determining wheth¬ 
er a student has completed the work of the Collegej sufficient records 
will be kept to enable the University to determine whether a student 
has been wasting his time. Each instructor will report each quarter 
on the progress of each student under his instruction. This report 
will be in written form and will set forth the instructor's observations 
on the student’s capacity, faithfubiess, habits, health, character, 
personality, or any other traits or qualities which may influence his 
effectiveness. In this way the University will have adequate records 
on which to base its judgment in certifying to other institutions the 
quality of work which a particular student has accomplished. 

The work leading to the Bachelor’s degree in the upper divisions 
will provide for an appropriate amount of specialization in a chosen 
subject with systematic work in closely related subjects. If the stu¬ 
dent desires, he may select some work outside his divisional field. 
The divisional requirements for the Bachelor’s degree are now being 
framed and will be announced in a few weeks. Here again, require¬ 
ments will be ill terms of educational achievement and will be meas¬ 
ured by comprehensive examinations and not by coarse credits. 
The requirements are being set at a level that may be attained by 
the average student in two years. 

It should be added that, unless and until an announcement is 
made to the contrary, a student with a satisfactory record of two 
years of work in an accredited college or university will be admitted 
to upper-divisional (senior-college) standing without an examination 
and that a student with a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited in¬ 
stitution will be admitted to an upper division for graduate study 
without examination. 

ACTIVITIES AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES 

Within the past decade, approximately, procedures in schools and 
colleges of the more or less traditional type have been subjected to 
vigorous criticism on the part of the proponents of progressive 
schools. One of the most common criticisms of the so-called ’ffion- 
progressive” schools is that they do not provide sufficient activity 
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for their pupils, the assumption seemmg to be that pupils are passive 
unless they are in motion. Criticism^ of the lecture method in col¬ 
lege sometimes assume that a student is passive ivhile listening to a 
lecture. These critics seem to have overlooked the fact, pointed out 
by William James more than thkty years ago, that not to speak or 
: •,. move may require as much action as to speak or move about. In an 
i^l&>ddress delivered at the annual conference of the faculty of the CoL 
^iSSiegeof Education, University of Illinois, with the superintendents 
schools of Illinois, the proceedings of which have been pub- 
■'? ■ Iished as University of Illinois Bulletin No. 54, Professor E. H. 

Cameron made the following pertinent statement coiiceinmg 
activity in the schoolroom. 

Perhaps the most outstanding features of the general type of schools that 
bgVG some claim to the epithet or '^progressive'' nre embodied in the 

words '^activity” and ''freedom,” As Rugg says in his book describing and eval¬ 
uating these schools: ^Free the legs, the arms, and the larynx, and you free tlie 
mind.” 

The newer type of schools is characterized by the fact that the pupils are 
much more patently juoving their arms and legs and making more audible 
sounds with their larynxes than they do in the old-fashioned school. The pro¬ 
ponents of the new schools say they base their views on the "new" psychology, 
one oi which seems to be horn every few years, They say tha t modern psychol¬ 
ogy teaches that the very purpose of the mind is to govern and control action. 
An older psychology thought of the mind as soinething, to be sure, connected 
in some way with a body but in nature so differeiU that it must be thought of 
as apart from the body and treated and developed as an cud in itself. The child's 
body was for the teacher a necessary evil that got in the way and hindered the 
true purpose of education, which concerned the mind alone, It cannot be doubt¬ 
ed that this view of mind has been of weight in conuection with traditional 
educfttion. The apostle Paul though t of his body a drag 012 the flspiihig soul 
and writes, "I keep my body under.” When I began teaching, the first question 
asked of a teacher looking for a position was "Can you keep order?” Keeping 
order consisted largely iu the task of keeping the pupils' "bodies down," We 
liave departed a long way from this tradition even in schools that do not de¬ 
scribe themselves as '^progressive” or "activity” schools. But it is a far cry hum 
the doctrine that mind and body arc correlative functions of a single basic 
unity and from the now generally accepted psychological view that the mind's 
proper and unique function is to guide and direct activity to the educational 
corollary that the advocates of these newer schools have deduced from the 
doctrine. Instead of being called activity schools, these schools should be called 
‘ momneiit schools.. Now there is a vast difference between movement and activ- 
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ity—or at least between moving limbs and active muscles. William James in 
expounding the functional point of view of mind in Ms Talks to Teachers over 
thirty years ago—a point of view which as I have said is now generally accepted 
—was veiy careful to make this distinction, and I doubt not for the very reason 
that he feared some exaggeration as a consequence of his statemeuts. Listen to 
what he writes in concluding his argument that all consciousness leads to action. 

*^The reaction/^ he says, *hnay often be a negative reaction. Not to speak, 
not to move, is one of the most important of our duties in certain practical 
emergencies. ^Thou shalt refrain, renounce, abstain T This often requires a great 
effort of ivill-power, and physiologically considered is just as positive a nerve 
function as is motor discharge.'' 

The fact is, of course, that just because mind and body together in their 
intimate relationship constitute an organism whose function it is to act, It fob 
lows that this organism is always active, though not necessarily moving about 
or even kicking with feet and legs or moving hands and arms. The (act is, of 
course, that there are no schools in which the pupils are not all active, Death is 
the only condition in which pupils are not active, 

I would not have labored so long to bring about a conclusion that is so very 
obvious if the leader's in the so-called activity-school movement did not base 
their views on some such logical formtila as this i Psychology teaches that the 
mind functions through bodily activity;,% in school, children should be moving 
about and doing things with their hands. 

Having cleared the ground in this way, we are ready to perceive more readily 
the real problem concerning activity in the schoolroom. The problem that we 
have to face is that of determining the really desirable kind of activity to be 
pursued- Shall the schoolroom be a place where the activity engaged in Consists 
in movements of legs and arms and oral language, or is it more desirable that 
there should be activity unaccompanied by outward movement, in the form of 
silent language rather than of speech? Now the answer to these questions can¬ 
not be obtained from the psychology involved, as wc have seen. 'Where shall wc 
turn for an answer? So far as I can see, we must look to the results. One mny 
have the opinion that the' best consequences in life are those that occur in 
relation to non-moving activity and that, therefore, school is the plnce where 
children shall learn to perform this kind of activity. It is no proper answer to 
this point to say, as someone is bound to say, that it is not natural for little 
children to be active in this way and that it is natural for them to be active ns 
in play. It may be taken for granted that the reason for the existence of the 
school is that we desire in children some other outcome than tliat whicli de¬ 
velops naturally. The real point is whether the method of repression of muscu¬ 
lar movement is tlm best for bringing about that intellectual and moral develop¬ 
ment which we conceive to be the goal of the educative process. 

It would appear then that there is considerable justification for the relative 
lack in overt activity in the traditional schoolroom. Indeed, it may be held 
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that the school existsj at least in part, for the purpose of training the young in 
that higher form of activity in 'which manifest outward movement is restrained 
and the process of deliberation engaged in. 

MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

In a. recent bulletin (Bulletin No. 20, 1931) published by the 
United States Office of Education, which contains advance sheets 
of the Biennial Suney of Education in the United Stales^ igsS-igjo^ 
the following statement is made regarding the development of music 
in the elementary schools during the past ten years. 

There is a marked trend in the direction of socializing the study of music in 
the elementary scliools, and making it increasingly a factor in the wliole life of 
the school, It is felt that music has too long been largely an isolated subject 
and that more advantage should be taken of its many rich possibilities for 
contributing to the other fields of activity and study. At the same time increas¬ 
ing emphasis is being given to differentiating music study to meet the various 
needs 0/ pupils of different interests and talents, So we see, side by side, the 
broadening of the conception of music as a contribution to the ivhole school life 
with the more intensive specialization ot instruction to meet individual needs, 

Music teaching in the elementary schools may be considered under three 
headings: singing, appreciation, and playing upon inatruments. 

In the singing lesson, while teachers are still eager to secure good sight read¬ 
ing, exaggerated emphasis on this activity is gradually subsiding. Indeed, in a 
number of communities the pendulum seems to have swung too far in the other 
direction, and teachers seem to fail to realize that without a background of a 
certain amount of technical skill the p-upils are handicapped in learning songs 
expressive of their own advancing tastes and interests. On the whole, however, 
stress on tlie acquirement of reading skill and emphasis on learning beautiful 
songs for their aesthetic values and for their contribution to social experiences 
seem to be achieving a reasonable balance in the singing lesson. 

Within the past ten years the entire subject of music appreciation has come 
to be accepted practically everywhere as an integral and vital part of music 
education. The technique of teaching music appreciation has been completely 
changed within the decade. In the early years, appreciation lessons were little 
more than passive listening. Better pedagogical methods have been introduced, 
and now the keenest comparison, discrimination, judgment, and feeling of the 
student are called forth in hearing reproductions of great music. Teaching of 
the history of music has swung out of the rut of its chronology. Newer methods 
center upon the music itself rather than upon discussion as to what year a 
given evolution or development occurred. Beauty of tonal expression has come 
to be the sine qua non of all good music-appreciation work. Information about 
music is no longer spread before the pupils by reading treatises and articles, 
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biogr^ptiBS of cornposors^ ex-tro^neous incidents, etc,, but the newer procedure 
leads the children tliemselves to inquire, *'What does the music say?'* Dy these 
modern methods the students are led to true musical discrimination and to the 
desire and ability to express their own feelings and opinions as to what is heard. 
The advent of radio has brought about a splendid flowering of the whole sub¬ 
ject of music appreciation. Teachers have learned that concerts over the air 
without preparation in advance are largely lost and leave no permanent resid¬ 
uum. The fleeting impression as it passes on the wings of air can only be caught 
’ and retained if the appreciative mind knows in advance, and therefore recog¬ 
nises fls it passes, the outpouring of beautiful music which now for the first time 
is made available to millions who never before knew that such music existed. 
Without the foundation of music appreciation, education through radio would 
probably never have gained its present foothold. Another interesting develop¬ 
ment is the growing tendency to co-ordinate the appreciation and singing les¬ 
sons. IMore and more, teachers are realizing that aU music study should con¬ 
tribute to the development of a finer sensitiveness to bcautiCul music. 

Instrumental instruction today includes a number of activities, such as the 
toy orchestra in the Jcindergarten and primary grades, classes in piano, and in¬ 
struction in playing instruments of the orchestra and band, A few years ago 
the rhythm band was considered largely a means for developing rhythmic con¬ 
sciousness, but'of late there is a tendency to see in the toy orchestra the first 
step in leading the children to an interest in instrumental performance. Piano 
classes were found in only a few school systems ten years ago, but naw hundreds 
of cities are offering instruction to many thousands of children in the elementary 
schools. At first nearly all of these cities followed the plan of charging the children 
small fees for their lessons, but gradually tliere seems to be a tendency toward 
making this work a part of the regular curriculum, financed by the school. 
Many cities are trying plans of testing children to try to ascertain aptitudes 
and assigning to the piano and other Instrumental classes those who seem most 
likely to succeed in their efforts to learn to play. The classes in playing instru¬ 
ments oE the orchestra and band have led to the formation of numerous ensem¬ 
bles in the elementaiy schools. Naturally this tictivity blossoms more fully in 
the high schools, but the start made in the grades is an important factor in the 
splendid instrumental w^ork now common in high schools in every part of the 
country, 

A TEST OE SPEED IN MANUSCRIPT HANDWRITING 

The following account of a test in handwriting was published in 
the London Times Educational Supplement, 

' There is a common belief among secondary -school teachers that the new 
handwriting, often called ‘'script,” "print,” or "manuscript” writing, is slower 
than the ordinary joined handwriting. As the very few published tests of speed 
seem to show that script is more rapid, it is difhcult to understand how such a 
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firm conviction has grown up. It is only fair to say that Dr, Kiimiiins' tests 
were made at an early stage of the change of handwriting and only tested young¬ 
er children and that perhaps some mote evidence is needed now which will help 
teachers to judge the lektjve speed of the two forms of handwri ting. 

Twelve schools recently consented to co-operate to give a test, In three ol 
these there was no script writing at all. On the whole, there were more papers 
with joined writing than with unjoined. The total number of writers was 2,ig5, 
and their ages ranged from nine to eigliteen years, AD those over sutcej) were 
grouped together. Each school was sent typewritten directions for giving the 
tests. The sentence used was, “A quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog/' 
and tlie time allowed was three minutes. In addition, the pupils were asked to 
state what type of handwriting they first learned and how many times they 
had changed. 


Age 

LeTTEHS per MlNUtlS 

NumUER Olt l>ArER 3 

Unjoined 

WfUin^ 

Joined 

Wrliing 

Unjoined 

WriliHff 

Joined 

Wfilirjff 

9 ' ... 

45 

43 

33 

35 

lO. 

48 

48 

51 

IH 

ir..... 

57 

52 

fir 

272 

I 2 .. 

73 

6+ 

95 

zS 5 

13... .... 

S 3 

72 

95 

355 

14. .... 

95 

78 

98 

293 

.. 

T 03 

89 

SI 

241 

16 aud ovci'...... 

ns 

108 

73 

175 

Averfig&.... 

81 1 

73 

555 

1,640 


Whsn the papers were being counted, it was difficult in many cases to dis¬ 
tinguish between "script" writing and the ordinaiy joined handwritingfor some 
children joined just a few letters, while others, especially the older ones, were 
apt to break oQ for a few. So it was decided that a strictly "half and half" 
principle would be adhered to, and, if more than half the letters were unjoined, 
the writing counted as unjoined, and vice versa, 

The final result was decisively in favor of ^n unjoined hand. In every school, 
at every stage, with one exception, this handwriting proved to be quicker, 
The exception was a school where it was particularly difficult to distinguish 
between the hands as all the pupils wrote a half-joined script. In this school, ab 
a few stages, the more joined handwriting had an advantage, but even here 
the average speed of the unjoined handwriting was fat higher than that of the 
joined. 

An attempt was made to see whether there was any appreciable dilicrenco in 
speed where there had been constant changes of handwriting, but the pupils' 
answers to the questions were too vague to give any valuabJe results. One 
could just get a general impression that chanpng one's stylo of handwritiiig 
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seveial times did not seem to make very much difference cither to speed or 
quality. One fact is apparent, and that is that many children have had to en¬ 
dure several changes in their handwriting. 

In conclusion, it might be useful to note which of the small letters it seemed 
advisable to leave unjoined. In cases where the pen has to go round and back 
over the same line to make a joiu, such as with a, c, d, and g, the quickest writers 
usually make a break before the letter, jumping to the point where the pen 
begins its return journey. It also seems to be an advantage for g, It, k, I, and y 
to be unlooped. 

the first issue of the "sight-saving review" 

In a previous issue of the Memntary School Journal aitention 
was called to the announcement of the publication of a new quarter¬ 
ly journal by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
The first issue of the new journal appeared in April under the title 
the Sight-Saving Review. The magazine, it is announced, "is de¬ 
signed specifically to meet the needs of state and local preventlon- 
of-blindness workers, educators, illuminating engineers, school phy¬ 
sicians and nurses, safety engineers, public-health administrators, 
industrial physicians and nurses, sight-saving class teachers and 
supervisors, ophthalmologists, and anyone interested in the sociolog¬ 
ic aspects of saving sight.” It will attempt to "serve both popular 
and technical groups." Lewis H. Garris is the editor and Isobel 
Janowich the managing editor. A well-rounded editorial board com¬ 
posed of specialists now definitely engaged in work concerned with 
the conservation of vision will assist these two. 

If one may judge from the first issue of the Sight-Saving Review, 
it will serve a very useful purpose. The list of articles includes an 
appreciation of the work of Ernst Fuchs, an internationally known 
opthalmologist who died last November; an article on the "Preven¬ 
tion of Blindness in the United States," which gives a concise sum¬ 
mary of the movement for the conservation of vision; a technical 
article on "Conservation of Eyesight, with Special Reference to 
Glaucoma"; articles on the "Fundamentals of Lighting in the Home, 
Classroom and Industry" and on "Conserving Vision in the Nursery 
School and in the Kindergarten." Short sections are deyoted to edi¬ 
torials, to news notes of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, to notes and comment of a more general nature, and to 
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current articles of interest in otter magazines. A more extended sec¬ 
tion is devoted to book reviews, 

The subscription price is three dollars annually. The editorial of^ 
fice of the magazine is located at the office of the society, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

AWARD FOR EUUCATIOlsrAL RESEARCH 

Xappa Delta Pi, an honorary society in education, announces an 
award of one thousand dollars for the be^t report of research dealing 
with the nieasurement of efficiency in teaching. The award is to 
be made in 1932- The following conditions will govern the partici¬ 
pants and those making the award. 

No single method of investigation is specified- The research may be experi¬ 
mental, statistical, or philosophical in character. The pertinency of tlie method 
to the phase of the problem studied will be considered in judging the reports. 
The basic criteria in judging the worth of a report will be its contribution toward 
the solution of the problem, the validity of the techniques employed, and the 
organization and literary merits of the report. The reports submitted in com¬ 
petition will be judged first by the Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi. 
The three, four, or five reports (depending on the total number received) 
adjudged to be best will then be submitted to a committee of members of the 
Laureate Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi and consulting specialists, who will select 
the winning report. The Laureate Chapter members are John Dewey, P. P, 
Graves, Mrs. Hden T. Woolley, Mrs. E, A. Park, E, L. Thorndike, W, W. Char- 
tets, C. ll, Judd, E, Pr Cubbetley, J, E. Russellj F. W. Ballou, Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, L. M. Terman, E. A. Alderman, F. H. Hanus, Sir John Adams, Paul 
Monroe, Henry Suzzallo, W> C, Bagley, L. D- Coffman, Payson Smith, and 
W. H. Kilpatrick. The report which receives the award will become the prop¬ 
erty of the Society, and will be published by the Society in a monograph series 
complementing the present Kappa Delta Pi Lectureship Series- The Society 
may publish in the monograph series or, in abridged form, in the Kaddpian 
RcDiew, meritorious reports submitted in the competition which are not awarded 
a prize. Such publication would be without expense to the author. The Society 
reserves the right to reject all reports if in its judgment none is sufficiently 
worthy of an award and to divide the award between two contestants in the 
event that two reports have apparently equal merit. The competition is open 
to anyone, anywhere ; bu t all reports submitted must be in the English language, 
Manuscripts submitted for the ig3i-32 award should be in the hands of the 
recorder-treasurer of the Society on or before September i, 1932. Announce¬ 
ment of the award will be made at the annua) dinner of the Society, Februavy, 
1933. Further information may be obtained from E, I. F, Williams, Heidelberg 
College, TifBn, Ohio. 



A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL ATTITUDE 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


PAUL A. WITTY 
Northwestern University 

HARVEY C, LEHMAN 
Ohio University 


Since bright and dull children have been found to differ in numer¬ 
ous other -ways, it seems logical to suppose that they would also 
exhibit differences in their attitudes toward occupations of various 
types. In order to ascertain the extent and the nature of these dif¬ 
ferences, the Lehman Vocational Attitude Quiz was administered to 
the pupils of six elementary schools in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The vocational-attitude quiz consists in a comprehensive and 
catholic list of two hundred occupations. First, the children are 
■ asked to check those occupations in which they arc willing to engage 
as life-work. They are then asked to indicate: (i) the three oc¬ 
cupations which they would like best to follow, (2) the one occupa¬ 
tion which they most likely will follow, (3) the three occupations 
which they think are the best money-makers, (4) the three occupa¬ 
tions which they believe are most respected, and (s) the three 
occupations which they believe will require the least amount of 
effort. 

Intelligence-test data were assembled by means of the National 
Intelligence Tests, Scale A, Forms i and 2. Three groups of boys 
were selected: (i) those having intelligence quotients of no and 
above, (2) those having intelligence quotients of 90-109, and (3) 
those having intelligence quotients of 70-89. In the following dis¬ 
cussion these groups will be referred to as bright, normaV and dull 
groups, respectively. 

The vocational attitudes of nine hundred boys were studied. The 
school grades of these boys and the average chronological age for 
each grade group are presented in Table I. 

‘ "Normal" refers only to the results of the mental tests. 
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In order to express the relationship between mental ability and 
occupational preferehce, the writers computed coefEcients of cor¬ 
relation between the boys' mental ages and the amount of mental 
ability demanded by the occupations which the boys thought they 
would enter. The Barr Scale of Occupational Intelligence was used 
to assign numerical values to the occupations. The values were ob¬ 
tained from a composite rating of the amount of mental ability 
which moderate success in one hundred occupations was thought to 
require. Two hundred occupations are included in the Leliman Vo¬ 
cational Attitude Quiz, while only one hundred are given in the 
Barr scale. The writers assigned values to the occupations not listed 

TABLE I 

Avejiage Chronological Age in Years and Months op 
Bovs IN Each op BmoHr, Normal, and Dxjll 
Grows in Grades V-VII 


Group* 

Crndo V 

Grade VI 1 

Grade VII 

Drighb. 

11^4 

IIQMI 

, 13-1^ 

Normal. 



i 3 “i^ 

Dull. 

1 X.-4 

mBm 

13-2 


One hundred boys o-rc Iticluded In each group in each grade—nine hun¬ 
dred hoys in bH. 


in the Barr scale by choosing those in the Barr list which appeared to 
them to require about the same amount of ability as the occupations 
not listed. Judgments were secured and values assigned. The cor¬ 
relations obtained between the indexes on the Barr scale and the 
mental ages of the boys were: in the case of the three hundred fifth- 
grade boys^ .4i±.03; in the case of the three hundred sixth-grade 
boys, .52 ± .03; and in the case of the three hundred seventh-grade 
boySj , 58 ±,o 2 . 

These correlations indicate that elements other than mental age 
are important in determining occupational choice. It seems also 
that there is a somewhat consistent tendency for boys to choose 
progressively occupations a little more closely related to their 
mental ages as they go through the grades; the coefficients of corre¬ 
lation increase in magnitude as grade placement in school progresses. 
Fryer found a similar situation for two groups of university students. 
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He states, is interesting to note a general increase in vocational 
adjustment in both groups, paralleling advancement in education.”" 

It occurred to the writers that possibly an important factor in 
determining occupational choice is the influence of parental oc¬ 
cupation. Therefore, numerical values were assigned to the occupa¬ 
tions of the fathers by use of the Barr scale in the manner already 
described, and these values were correlated with the values assigned 
to the boys' occupational choices. The correlations between the 
amount of mental ability demanded by the boys' chosen occupa¬ 
tions and the mental ability demanded by the occupations of the 
boys' fathers were; in the case of the three hundred fifth-grade boys, 
,36 ± .03; in the case of the three hundred sixth-grade boys, .39 + .03; 
in the case of the three hundred seventh-grade boys, 48± .03. 

A positive relation is shown to exist between the intelligence de¬ 
manded by the occupation of the father and the intelligence required 
by the occupation chosen by the son. These data corroborate the 
work of Bridges and Coler,^ Pressey,^ and Young.^ These investiga¬ 
tors found a positive relation between ranks of children in intel¬ 
ligence and the intellectual levels of the occupations of the fathers. 
In the present study it is of interest that the correlations between the 
fathers' occupations and the boys' choseh occupations are lower than 
those between the mental ages of the boys and the mental ability 
demanded by their chosen occupations. A slightly closer relation 
appears to exist between the children's intelligence and the intel¬ 
lectual requirement of their occupational preferences than exists be¬ 
tween the children's intelligence and the intellectual status of the 
parental occupations. 

In each school grade the boys in each ability group were of ap- 

‘ Douglas Fryer, 'Predicting Abilities frarn Interests," Jounml of Applred Psychol¬ 
ogy (June, 1927), 213-14. 

a James W. Bridges and LiUian E. Coler, "The Relation of Intelligence to Social 
Status," Psychological Review, XXIV (January, igi?), i-3i- 

iLuella Winifred Pressey, "The Influence of (o) Inadequate Schooling and (6) 
Poor Environment upon Results >vitli Testa of Intelligence," "Minor Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratoiy of Indiana University, VI," Journal oj Applied Psychology, 
IV (June, 1920), 91-96. 

4 Kimball Young, Mental Differences in Cerlahi hnmigraiU Groups> University of 
Oregon Publications, Volume I, No. 11. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 1922. 
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proxlmately the same chronological age, and they came from the 
same school ward. Therefore, comparison of vocational choices of 
the several groups sloould prove valuable in ascertaining the relation 
between mental ability and vocational preference.^ 

Table II presents the mean number of occupations which, ac¬ 
cording to their answers on the vocational-attitude quiz, large num¬ 
bers of unselected boys of various ages would be willing to enter. 
In the following discussion the expression “willingness to enter“ 

TABLE II 


Mean Number of Occupations Which Large 
Numdehs op Unselected Boys of Various 
Ages Would Be WrEimo To Enter 


Chronological Age 

Number of 
Boys 

Avernge NujubEr 
ot Occupations 

. 

B06 

23'3 

9 i.. 

1.343 

20.6 

IQ*.--. . 

1.677 

17.9 

ni .* 

1,640 

18.0 

laj.. 

I >734 

16.5 

. 

i,S8B 

15-a 

I 4 f . 1 

1,416 

14.4 

1st--- . 

1,244 

13*6 

. 

1,003 

14.1 

. 

606 

13-9 

i8i . 

330 

156 

TouL,, *,, 

13,346 





denotes the written expression of the children. The three hundred 
dull boys in this study expressed a willingness to enter a mean of 
twenty-four occupations; the three hundred normal boys, sixteen; 
the three hundred bright boys, fourteen. Thus, it will be noted at 
once that, although the dull boys were of approximately the same 
chronological age as the bright boys, they expressed willingness to 
enter many more occupations than did the bright boys. The dull 
boys manifested naatked immaturity since, as is shown in Table II, 
increase in chronological age is accompanied normally by willingness 
to enter a smaller number of occupations. The mean number of oc¬ 
cupations that the dull boys were willing to enter approximates 

* "Vocational preference'* here refers to present preference onJy; the writers do not 
mean to imply that vocational attitudes cire permanent aspects of personality. 
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most closely th.e norm for the unselected boys of eight and one-half 
years of age; the mean number indicated by the bright boys ap¬ 
proximates most closely the norm, of the unselected boys of fourteen 
and one-half years of age. 

Table III presents the specific occupations yrhich the bright 
group expressed -willingness to enter more commonly than did the 
dull group, the occupations that the dull boys were willing to enter 

TABLE m 


Tercentages op Bovs in Tbhee Gaoues Who Indicated Willinq- 
NESS To Enter Certain Occupations 


Occupation 

1 

DuU Group 1 

Normal Group 

DrigliL Group 

Difference in 
Percentages bc- 
Lwcen Dull and 
Drlghl Groups 

Checked, by more bright 
than dull boys: 

* Aviator. 

40 

51 

70 

30 

♦Inventor. 

20 

30 

So 

30 

♦Scientist or research spe¬ 
cialist .1 

16 

25 

40 

24 

♦♦Army oTicer. 

♦Mechanical engineer. . , J 

16 

22 

40 

24 

8 1 

II 

22 

14 

Checked by more dull than 
bright boys; 

♦Cowboy...... 

S6 

SO 


26 

Automobile dealer. . i... 

32 

20 

1 

21 ^ 

H 

♦Theater business (other 

than movie).... 

♦Fireman (answering fire 
alarms). 

22 

10 

6 

16 

21 

II 

1 6 

IS 

♦School principEil. 

iS 

8 

7 

11 


more frequently than were the bright boys, and the percentage of 
each group willing to enter each of these occupations. Table IV 
sho-ws the age norms for four of the occupations, that is, the per¬ 
centages' of large numbers of unselected boys of various ages who 
were willing to enter these occupations. The materi al given i n Tables 
III and IV may best be interpreted in connection -with a large quan¬ 
tity of unpublished data in possession of the writers. These data are 
too copious for publication in this article; the writers will therefore 
illustrate briefly the technique they have employed with the data. 

Data were secured for 13,346 -white boys, as shown in Table II. 
Tentative age norms were calculated for certain occupations. For 
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some of the occupations age differences were found to be negligible. 
In such cases the age noi-m becomes of little value. Age norms were 
found for all occupation^ which revealed significant age differences. 
The ^^age norm*^ in this part of the study refers only to the percent¬ 
age of unselected boys of each age who indicated that they would be 
willing to enter a particular occupation. The assembled data seem 
to indicate that the norms are probably of high reliability as in' 
dexes of the present stale of opinion of the groups studied. Wlien the 
data ate divided into fiv^ groups, the data for the subgroups of boys 

TABLE IV 

Percentages or Laugk Numbers op Unselected Boys 
OF Various Aims Who Indicated Willingness 
To Enter Four Occupations’*' 


ChronologiQQl A?c 

Cowboy 

Fireman 

Mechanical 

Engineer 

Aviator 

Si ... 

70 

30 

5 

40 

9 i‘ .,. 

Cl 

24 

6 

41 

loi.. ... 

57 

IQ 

7 

46 

.... 

Sx 

X 7 

9 

S 3 

laj . ..... 

4 t 

X 3 

12 

60 

135. 

3 t 


13 

57 

Hi . 

22 

6 

14 

sa 


H 

4 1 

17 

54 

i6|. 

ll 

2 

IS 

52 

i?!' . ... .. 

S 

2 

19 

52 

I8i. 

s 

4 

la 

51 


* Tbc number oJ cjscs at each gmde level ig shown in Table JI. 


display marked similarity; therefore deviations from the averages of 
these data are probably of significance. A sampling of four such 
averages is given in Table IV. 

Table lU shows that 56 per gent of the dull group, 50 per cent of 
the normal group, and only 30 per cent of the bright group of boys 
were willing to become cowboys. Comparison with Table IV shows 
that the group of three hundred dull boys revealed toward this oc¬ 
cupation an attitude which most dosely resembles that of iinselected 
boys of ten and one-half years of age, that the group of three hun¬ 
dred normal boys approximated most closely the attitude of un¬ 
selected boys of eleven and one-half years of age, and that the group 
of three hundred bright boys manifested an attitude closely re¬ 
sembling that of unselected boys of thirteen and one-half years of 
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age. In other words, the three groups of boys exhibited toward the 
occupation of cowboy attitudes that paralleled rather closely their 
various degrees of brightness as measured by the National Intelli¬ 
gence Tests, A similar situation was found in the attitudes of the 
three groups toward "fireman (answering fire alarms)." Inspection 
of Tables III and IV shows that the dull boys displayed an attitude 
similar to that of unselected boys of ten and one-half years of age, 
that the normal boys revealed an attitude resembling that of un- 


TABLE V 

Percentages of Boys in Three Groups Who Would Like 
\ Best To Follow Certain Occupations 


Occupation 

Bull Group 

Normal Group 

Blight Group 

DiUcrcncc In 
rcrccntngcB be* 
Lirccn Bull and 
Bright Groupa 

Checked by more bright than 





dull boys: 





♦Aviator,.. 

i6 


42 

1 26 

♦Detective or secret-serv- 



ice work. 

2 

5 

II 

0 

^Civil engineer.... 

2 

2 

10 

8' 

♦Electrician or electrical 





engineer... 

2 

3 

lO 


Inventor... 

2 

3 

IQ 

8 

Clieckcd by more dull than 
bright boys: 





Movie actor. 

24 

2 

0 

24 

♦Cowboy. _.. 

24 

2 

11 

13 

Mail carrier.... 

*4 

iS 1 

8 

2 

12 

♦♦Soldier. 

9 

fi 

10 

Theater business (other 





than movie).. 

8 

2 

0 

8 


selected boys of twelve and one-half years of age, and that the bright 
boys revealed an attitude resembling that of unselected boys of 
fourteen and one-half years of age. 

Table IV shows that the percentages of unselected boys who were 
willing to become mechanical engineers increased with advance in 
chronological age; Table III shows that willingness to become 
mechanical engineers increased with brightness. Here again the 
bright boys displayed attitudes similar to tliose of older unselected 
boys, and the dull boys responded as did younger unselected boys. 
This situation was found repeatedly. 

For certain occupations in the vocational-attitude quiz the age 
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differences were not consistent. For example, the curve for aviator 
revealed an initial rise and a subsequent decline. In case of such a 
condition the writers found it advisable to compute the frequency 
rank of the boys^ responses of willingness to enter the occupation. 
^'Aviator^' was ranked first by the bright boys and second by the 
dull boys. In the case of the unselected boys this occupation was 
ranked first by all boys of ages eleven and one-half to eighteen and 
one-haJfi inclusive; it was ranked second by younger unselected boys 

TABLE VI 

PERCENTAGES OR UoYS IN THREE GROUPS WHO THOUGHT THAT TreY 

Most Likely Would Follow Certain Occupations 


Occurkallon 

Bui] Group 

Nornu),! Group 

Drl^bt Group 

Diffcrcncfe 1,^ 
Rcrccntugta be- 
t\vrecn Bull and 
Drigbt Grouira 

Checked by more bright than 
dull boys: 

* Aviator...... 

10 

21 

28 

l8 

Inventor.. 

2 

3 

14 1 

1 

lO 

12 

’^Doctor (physician, sur¬ 
geon, or spedajjst). 

’•'Electrician or electrical en- 
Gfineer. 

2 

I 

4 

2 

8 

Q 

. . . 

.... 

I 

3 

lO 

g 

Checked by more dull than 
bright boys; 

Movie actor,.. 

10 

I 

o 

lO 

*Cowboy. 

3 

3 

2 

6 

Grocer. .. 

8 

2 

I 

7 

Night watchman.| 

8 

o 

O 1 

a 

Messenger.... 

7 

o 

o 

7 







only, that is, boys of ten and one-half years of age. Although the 
percentages in this instance failed to reveal significant age differ¬ 
ences, the ranks indicate that the attitudes of the bright boys were 
similar to those of older unselected boys; the attitudes of the dull 
boys, on the other hand, were similar to those of younger unselected 
boys. 

In Tables III, V, VI, VII, and VIII one asterisk appears in front 
of the name of each occupation toward which the bright group dis¬ 
played an attitude that resembled closely that of older unselected 
boys and toward which the dull boys behaved in a manner similar 
to younger unselected boys.* Two asterisks appear in front of the 

* In the placing of the asterisks differences in both percentages and frequency ranks 
were taken into account, 
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names of those occupations toward which the dull boys exhibited a 
relatively mature attitude. Asterisks have been omitted when botlr 

TABLE VII 


Percentages of Boys in Three Groups Who Thought Certain 
. Occupations Are the Best Money-Makers 


Occupation 

Dull Group 

Normal Group 

Bright Group 

Difference In 
Fftrcenlacea 
between Dull 
and Bright 
Groups 

Cliecked by more bright than 





dull boys: 

*Movie actor. 

la 

10 

KB 

TO 

Inventor.. 

4 

s 


10 

’^Axchitect... 

2 

4 


B 

Aviator.. 

12 

19 


fi 

*Civil engineer,. 

4 

8 


a 

CJiecked by more dull than 
bright boys; _ 


1 

HjjH 


*Sheriir or policeman. 

7 

3 


7 

*Cowboy. 

II 

2 


10 

Bookkeeper. 

8 

I 


8 

Professional boxer or wres¬ 



tler. ... 

6 

0 


6 

Lawyer. 

24 

10 


6 


TABLE Vm 


Percentages ot Boys in Tiiree Grouts Who THouoni Certain 
Occupations Are the Most Respected 


Occupation 

Dull Group 

NorniELl Group 

Bright Group 

Difference in 
Percentages 
between Dull 
and Bright 
Groups 

Checked by more bright than 
dull boys: 





^Inventor. 

2 

, 4 

15 

13 

*MugLcian. 

2 

' 6 

12 

10 

Civil engineer. 

0 

8 

10 

10 

Tolitician or statesman... 

3 

3 

12 

9 

*I)octor (physician, sur¬ 




8 

geon, or specialist). 

14 

20 

22 

Aviator. 

14 

10 

22 

8 

Checked by more dull than 
bright boys: 

*Fiieman or engineer on a 

12 ^ 


1 


train.. 


2 

I 

ir 

Explorer. 

9 

I 

0 

9 

Librarian. 

a 

2 

I 

7 

Movie actor. 

6 

2 

0 

6 

“^Sheriff or policemaii. 

5 

5 

□ 

5 
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age differences and frequency ranlcs for unselected boys were of 
doubtfdl reliability or of questionable significance. In these tables a 
single asterij^Koccurs twenty-nine times; a double asterisk, only two 
times, fact indicates that, in more than 90 per cent of the cases 
whbteJag^ diSerences were found to be especially meaningful, the 
were similar to those of older unselected boys 
boys^ attitudes resembled those of younger unselected 
^^^^irless than 10 per cent of the cases was this condition absent, 
^^^ither analysis of the data yielded evidence of another interest- 
f- ing difference in the vocational attitudes of the bright and the dull 
boys. Twenty-one per cent of the bright boys and 32 per cent of the 
dull boys considered the occupation which they will probably fol¬ 
low^ as one of the three best money-makers. Thirty-six per cent of 
the bright boys and 20 per cent of the dull boys thought their prob¬ 
able vocational pursuit was one of the three occupations of the en¬ 
tire list which is most respected. Only 8 per cent of the bright boys 
and li per cent of the dull boys thpught that their chosen occupa¬ 
tion was one of the three endeavors which required the least amount 
of effort. These differences suggest that monetary reward is not so 
potent a factor in determining the occupational choice in the case ol 
bright boys as in the case of dull boys. Bright boys appear to be 
affected greatly by the factor of respect for their work and are prob¬ 
ably influenced also by the relative superiority of their homes, since 
investigations have demonstrated rather conclusively that bright 
boys are found more often than are dull ones in homes of superior 
social and economic status. 


CONCLUSION 

Collectively, the data presented in this article reveal immature 
attitudes on the part of the dull boys and relatively mature attitudes 
on the part of the bright boys. The duU group expressed willingness 
to enter a conspicuously larger number of occupations than did the 
blight group. The dull boys appeared to choose occupations some¬ 
what indiscriminately. This attitude also characterizes boys of 

*In this study no attempt has been made to evaluate the soundness or the per¬ 
manence of the boys' responses. This study concerns largely the relative degrees of 
maturity of the three groups in responses to the Lehman Vocational Attitude Quiii. 
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younger chronological ages. Maturity of response was associated 
positively with mental age in all sections of the quiz. 

Data for large numbers of unselectecl children have led the writers 
to conclude that clhldren's attitudes toward various vocations are 
acquired in much the same manner that most other learning is ac¬ 
quired, namely, by a rather long process of trial and error, The 
bright boys, however, appeared to be maturing more rapidly than 
the dull boys. It is of interest that the bright boys manifested a 
relatively high degree of maturity both in their ability to achieve 
success in the National Intelligence Tests and in their attitudes to¬ 
ward various types of life-endeavor. The data presented in this ar¬ 
ticle suggest that children who do best on the National Intelligence 
Tests also have better practical judgment and superior ability to 
envisage and to face future reality. These facts lead the writers to 
conclude that dull boys may be in even greater need of vocational 
guidance than are bright boys. 

Here it is of interest to note that some of the dull boys stated that 
they expected to enter certain professions. Since numerous inves¬ 
tigators have found that professional persons possess larger intel¬ 
ligence quotients than those possessed by average persons, it seems 
plausible that duU boys will find it necessary in many instances £0 
reconcile themselves to humbler types of work. Since it is probable 
that the dull boys who choose professions will often find it necessary 
to change their occupational choices, one might ask logically whether 
the vocational counselor would not he justified in hastening the 
process of adjustment. The enthusiastic mental-tester might take 
the position that it is better to know one’s limitations (and to suf¬ 
fer) while young than to receive more severe disappointment later 
because of having cherished unattainable ambition. 

Probably all will agree that most high-testing pupils should be 
encouraged to retain'high vocational anabitlon. It is questionable, 
however, whether ail low-testing pupils should be directed into 
humble types of work. Sinte some individuals of mediocre ability 
seem to compensate for their lack of tested ability by industry and 
persistence, or by other personality traits, and since nobody now 
knows the extent to which this compensation becomes effective, it 
seems that for the present the best policy is to proceed cautiously 
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pending the accumulation of a large body of factual material K, S. 
Lashley has said that, as regards brain activity, frank confession of 
ignorance is more hopeful for future progress than is a false assump^ 
. tion of knowledge. 

Wc seem to have no choice but bo be Vague or to be wrong, and 1 believe that 
a confession of ignorance is more hopeful for progress than a false assumption of 

knowledge.Eor immediate progress it is not very important that we 

should have a correct theory of brain activity, but It is essential that we shall 
not be handicapped by a false oued 

In no field are Lashley^s remarks more applicable than in the 
field of vocational guidance. For immediate progress in this field 
careful and prolonged follow-up studies are obviously essential 
Such studies should take into accountj among other things, (i) the 
children's present expressions of vocational preference, (2) the ex¬ 
tent to which bright and dull children modify their choices with in¬ 
creased maturity, (3) the extent to which low-testing and average 
pupils actually enter the professions, and (4) the success attained 
by the several types of pupils in vocational pursuits. Anything short 
of this program will be mere speculation, and o£ speculation we have 
already had a sufficient amount. 

* K, S. Lashley, ''Basic Ncutal Mechanisms in Behavior,*' Psychological Revinvj 
XXVII (January, 1930), '/3-24. 




TO MARK OR NOT TO MARK? 


I, N. MADSEN 

State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 

Although the problems of school marks and marking systems 
have received expert attention for more than two decades and al¬ 
though many valuable and definite conclusions have been drawn 
from 3cientifi.c studies of the matter, many teacliers and schools still 
seem to be at sea as to the sort of marking system to use and as to 
the proper functions of the system. Judging from letters that come 
to him, the writer believes that a large part of the confusion results 
from unfamiliarity with the results of the researcli which has been 
done. Support to this conclusion is found in a recent study by Gil¬ 
christ,' who obtained responses from 207 teachers and 26 principals 
indicating the items in their preparation for teaching in which they 
considered they had had inadequate training. Among the items in 
which they felt most inadequately trained were "Methods of im¬ 
proving written examinations" and "Use of the results of tests.'* In 
a list of twenty items dealing with tests and measurements, "Marks 
and marking systems” was ranked eighth in order of inadequacy of 
training. The implications of Gilchrist's study are that the teachers 
and principals in his group consider these phases of measurement of 
sufficient value to warrant their being given more time and attention 
in teacher-training institutions than are now given these subjects. 
About three years ago the writer made a study’ which leads to the 
same condusion, In this study it was found that teaching graduates 
of the State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho, ranked the course in 
educational tests and measurements second from the top in special 
teaching value. Practice teaching was ranked only a trifle higher 
although in the training-school schedule this subject received a time 
allotment four times as great as did the course in measurements. 

' Rolient S. Gilchrist, "Inadequacy of Training of Secondary-School Teachers and 
Principals," School Reoiew, XXXIX (February, 1931)1 

* I. N- Madsen, "The Normal-School Curriculiun tlwoogh the Eyes ol Its Gradu¬ 
ates," Rlcmentary School Journal, XXIX (November, 1928), iSi-BS. 
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The foregoing considerations lead the writer to think that it may 
be worth while in the present article to attempt to give, as far as it is 
possible to do so, definite answers to the questions most frequently 
asked about school marks and marking systems. Among such queS' 
tions have been the following: (i) Would it not be best to abolish 
aiarldng? (2) What are the proper functions of a marking system? 
(3) Should the examination given be of the traditional essay type or 
of the objective type, anch as the true-false, the multiple-dioice, or 
the completion tests? (4) Should a percentage system or a letter 
system of marks be used? (5) Should the normal curve be used as a 
basis for marking? (6) Should failing marks be given? (7) Should 
such matters as effort and deportment be considered in determining 
the final mark? (8) Is it possible to develop in pupils the right atti¬ 
tude toward marks? 

It is clear that if the first question were answered affirmatively, 
answers to the others would be unnecessary. This question will, 
therefore, be discussed first. On several occasions the writer has 
heard it suggested from the lecture platform that examinations and 
marking should be abolished. One lecturer argued that pupils would 
do much better work if not subjected to examination. Just how he 
had discovered this without testing he did not divulge. The fact is, 
of course, tha t the work of pupils can only be evaluated by subjective 
or objective examinations and that of these, as will he shown, the 
latter are much the better. The objections to examinations and marks 
urged by this lecturer are familiar, namely, that they result in too 
much standardization of subject matter, that pupils will work for 
marks rather than for more desirable educational objectives, and 
that many will, therefore, be worlcing merely to “get by.” Unfor¬ 
tunately it is true that these ate the motives and attitudes of many 
pupils. However, these attitudes are not necessarily the fault of the 
examiuatioii but may be due to the wrong use of it. This sort of 
limitation in the teacher is not peculiar to the proper use of examina¬ 
tions and marks but may be found in connection with every device 
or method the teacher uses. Thus, she may so misuse a good method 
of teaching that poor or even harmful results are obtained. 

Another objection sometimes made to examinations and marks is 
that invidious comparisons between the pupils who get high marks 
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and those get low marks are bound to be made. The inference 
is that grief, shame, Jealousy, or other undesirable emotional atti¬ 
tudes will result. So anxious are some of the proponents of this no¬ 
tion to conceal or gloss over individual differences in achievement 
that tliey go to absurd lengths. A few years ago a prominent lecturer 
told a large audience of teachers that he had succeeded in eliminating 
individual differences by a plan of individual instruction in whidi 
each pupil was allowed to progress at his own rate. Who could 
blame the teachers for the tremendous applause with which they re¬ 
ceived such an epoch-making announcement? The plain fact, of 
course, is that this lecturer had merely shifted the individual differ¬ 
ences in capacity to master a given unit of work to differences in mte 
of progress. Moreover, the same lecturer has revealed in cold print 
in a nutnber of publications that readiness for promotion is deter¬ 
mined by testing. 

Another objection to the systematic use of school marks comes 
from some of the more enthusiastic protagonists of the so-called 
"child-centered” schools. These schools rightly desire to take more 
advantage of the child's initiative, interest, self-expression, group 
activity, etc. They believe that mastery of the traditional school 
subjects is not the most essential outcome but that the development 
of personality, attitudes, and the like should receive much attention. 
They believe further that the traditional school with its standardized 
curriculum and its emphasis on measurement tends to make it difli- 
cuU, if not impossible, to realize the more important outcomes. 
There is not space here to evaluate the claims of the child-centered 
schools. It may simply be stated that such schools are still in the 
experimeiital stage and that they are exceedingly few in number. 
It may also be mentioned tlrat the more responsible leaders of the 
movement recognize the necessity for some means of evaluating the 
eflidency of their schools.* From the standpoint of testing, therefore, 
these schools would merely necessitate the measurement of addition* 
al outcomes and perhaps the use of other techniques of measurement. 
At any rate, until the existing educational order is replaced by 

' See, for example, ITarold Rugg and Ann Siuimaker, The Child-ceithnd School, 
pp. 120,129—30,14.0,300-301,317. Yonkcrs-oii-Hudson, New "York; World Book Co., 
192B, 
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another—a replacement; which is not likely to occur in the immedi¬ 
ate future—the schools cannot escape the necessity for measuring. 
It goes without saying that the best means available should be used. 

The suggestion that marking or testing can be completely elimi¬ 
nated may therefore be rejected as impractical. Properly used, ex¬ 
aminations and marks have many useful functions, (i) They are 
useful in making reports to parents. No matter what kind of school 
their children attend, the parents will want to know how the children 
are getting along. (2) Examinations are useful in testing the reten¬ 
tion and comprehension of the pupil. Without the use of some meth¬ 
od of testing, teachers, pupil, and parents can have nothing but 
very inaccurate notions of how much a pupil has profited by going 
to school. This point will be clearer after the later discussion about 
the unreliability of subjective estimates has been read, (3) Ex¬ 
aminations are useful also in determining a pupil's achievement 
status. This fact is important in determining remedial work, promo¬ 
tions, classifications within a grade, placement of pupils from other 
schools, and the like. (4) A fourth function of examinations is that 
of motivation. Here reference is not made to motivation through 
fear of failure. Research by such authorities as Starch, Monroe, and 
Gates has sho\vii that one of the most fruitful forms of motivation 
consists in letting pupils see frequently just how they are progress¬ 
ing/ This is probably one reason why boys are willing to spend end¬ 
less hours on the playground practicing baseball, jumping, and the 
like. When these activities are practiced, concrete and definite 
means of measuring progress are used. Good tests may be used with 
the same effect in motivating school work. (5) A fifth function of 
examinations is to provide means of diagnosing a pupil^s difficulties. 
It is clear that a teacher’s investigation of a pupil's difficulties made 
by means of a formal test will be much more thorough than an in¬ 
vestigation made by means of a casual observation of the pupil’s 
work. (6) Properly devised examinations are useful in providing 
definite goals. Without such examinations goals are bound to be 
vague and intangible. (7) Finally, examinations may be used by the 
teacher for determining her own efficiency, and she is thus enabled 

' See I. N. Madsen, JliUicalional Measurcmenl in Ihe Elementary Grades^, pp. 24.1-45, 
Yoiikers-on-HudsQn, New York: World Book Co-, 1930' 
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to take steps for self-improvement. Other uses of examinations could 
be listed, but the foregoing must suffice. 

It is obvious that, to realize any or all of these functions, teachers 
should use only tests or examinations that are trustworthy. As most 
teachers are familiar with the objections to the examination of the 
typical essay type, these objections will be only briefly referred to 
here. The marking of essay tests has been found to be too subjective. 
Thus, one of two competent teachers marking the same pupil’s paper 
may give the pupil an A, while the other teacher gives him an F, 
Indeed, it has been found that after a short interval of time a teacher 
has difficulty in agreeing with her first mark. The lack of objectivity 
of the essay test, of course, endangers its validity as well as its reli¬ 
ability. The essay test is also time-consuming both for the pupils 
who write it and for the teachers who mark it, Hopkins' tells of an 
experiment in which one hundred high-school teacher.s marked one 
pupil’s final history examination of tlie essay type consisting of ten 
questions. The results ranged all the way from failure to an almost 
perfect score. The lowest percentage mark given was 62, the highest 
was 98, and the average was 85. The same teachers then marked 
another examination paper in United States history consisting of 
one hundred true-false items, using a definite key. In this case all 
the teachers gave the paper the same score of 68. In other words, all 
the scorers arrived at the same conclusion as to the merits of the 
paper. Hopkins concludes by saying: “It can be stated, therefore, 
as a general rule that, other things being equal, the more objective 
the method, the more accurate the results." In view of the foregoing 
considerations, it may be concluded that classroom teadiers should 
learn to construct examinations of the new objective types. This, no 
doubt, is superfluous advice to the more experienced teadiers, who 
are already rather generally using such examinations. 

The next question is whether a percentage system or a system 
using letters, words, or figures is to be preferred. In general, authori¬ 
ties in measurement consider the percentage system the least desir¬ 
able. The following are among the objections to this system, (i) It 
leads to the erroneous notion that an examination is an absolute 

■L. Thomas Hopkins, Ctiiriciifum Priuciphs mid Practices, pp. 260-61. Chienso: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1929. 
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measure of accomplishment—that o per cent indicates no abiliLy in 
the subject tested and that loo per cent indicates complete or perfect 
accomplishment. As an illustration, an eighth-grade boy may make 
a mark, of o per cent in arithmetic and yet have considerable skill in 
the arithmetic of the lower grades. On the other hand, he may make 
a mark of loo per cent in this subject and yet be very far from having 
mastered the whole topic on which he is tested. (2) The percentage 
system leads to a false notion of accuracy. Research has shown that 
a teacherj when remarking a set of papers some weeks after the first 
marking, will cUSer by about 10 per cent, on the average, from her 
first marks. Yet teachers attempt to make fine distinctions by giv¬ 
ing a pupil such a mark as Spf per cent I Such distinctions are, of 
course, spurious. 

The next question relates to the use of the normal curve as a basis 
for marking. The answer is that the normal curve should be used as 
a guide in distributing marks. Research has repeatedly shown that, 
when fairly large groups are accurately measured, the resulting fre¬ 
quency tables conform to the normal frequency distiibution, It fol¬ 
lows that, unless all teachers use the normal curve as a guide in their 
distribution of marks, their marks will not be comparable. Thus, a 
mark of B in one class might be no better than a C or even a D iu 
another. The writer would emphasize that the teacher should not 
adhere slavishly to this device and attempt to make the distribution 
gf marks conform rigidly in each and every class. In the long run, 
however, she should expect a fairly close conformity. 

The question which logically follows is: Should any failing marks 
be given? Suppose, for example, that the marking system uses five 
letters and that the normal curve demands 5 per cent of F^s. Does 
this requirement mean that 5 per cent of the pupils must fail? Not 
necessarily. A good argument can be made, for example, for the 
statement that elementary-school pupils and perhaps high-school 
pupils should not fail if by failure is meant the necessity of repeating 
the work. In professional schools, of course, failure must be deter¬ 
mined, at least partly, by considerations of the rights of the students^ 
future patients, clients, pupils, etc. However, pupils attend elemen¬ 
tary school because of compulsory-school laws, and they have little 
or no option in their choice of subjects. If they are working consci- 
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eiitiously and doing their best, it is nothing short of cruelty to expect 
more. In addition, repeated failure is likely to create a dislike for the 
subject and even for school. The mark of F can be regarded as 
merely the lowest quality of work in the class. If the mark is accu¬ 
rately determined, it retains its value for the teaclier in fixing the 
status of the pupil and thus gives to her or to her successor a reliable 
guide in further treabnent. 

Will not F’s of even this type have a disastrous effect on the 
pupiVs attitude to the subject or the school? Again, not necessarily. 
Tli6 effect will depend on the attitude of the teacher. If she makes 
invidious comparisons or nags, disastrous results may follow. If, 
however, she takes a sympathetic, co-operative attitude, the results 
will not be disastrous. Pupils are accustomed to such relative failure 
in their extra-curriculum activities, sucli as athletics, debating, and 
running for office. Moreover, they will, as adults, have to become 
accustomed to it. The attempt to gloss over or to conceal differences 
in achievement smacks of educational demagogism. To the mind of 
the writer, it is a wholesome tiling to encourage scliolarship contests 
such as those that have been conducted on a state-wide scale by the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. Why should we not en¬ 
courage excellence in scholarship as much as we now encourage 
'excellence in athletics? 

The question whether such matters as effort and deportment 
should influence a mark now arises. Emphatically not. Such a pro¬ 
cedure would result in making the marks ambiguous and valueless. 
It would .be impossible, for example, to know whether a pupil's mark 
of C in arithmetic meant that his proficiency in tliis subject weis 
average—as the grade implies—or whether his smile for his teacher 
and his willingness to work were also indicated. Such a grade would 
be worthless as a measure of status for a succeeding teacher and as a 
permanent record. If effort, deportment, and similar traits are im¬ 
portant, they should be rated and recorded separately. 

The final question is whether it is possible to create in pupils the 
proper attitude toward marks, As has already been pointed out, this 
possibility is largely up to the teacher. If she knows her job, the 
pupil's attitude will be right. Of course, marking should never be 
used as a threat. Some of the more important functions of marks 
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have been discussed, but motivation through the fear of receiving 
an undesirable mark is not one of those functions. Some teachers, 
however, cannot bring themselves to give truly reliable marks that 
actually have meaning and that differentiate between levels of 
achievement. What a teacher of this type really wants is a marking 
system using only such terms as ^'superior/' *'good/' ^‘excellent/* 
^‘^fine/' ''great,Such a system means nothing and soon earns the 
contempt of the pupils themselves. Nothing is farther from the 
truth than the assumption that pupils do not desire or cannot stand 
reliable information concerning their test scores. Fortunately a num¬ 
ber of investigations and researches are available on this pointj only 
two of which will be summarized and commented on. 

The first of these is a study^ the purpose of whicli was to determine 
tlie effects on pupils of a knowledge of their inteUigeiice levels. The 
investigation was prompted by the frequent assertions that such 
knowledge has a bad effect. The investigator found that college ex¬ 
aminers voted almost unanimously in favor of giving out this infor¬ 
mation. On the other hand, it was found that many city-school 
superintendents who used intelligence tests for purposes of making 
classifications according to ability did not, as a rule, want to give 
out the information secured. However, it was also found that in 
schools where this information was not given out, 95 per cent of the 
pupils knew to which ability group they belonged. The investigator 
next conducted an experiment to determine the effect on students* 
scores on a retest when they were told their first scores. Some stu¬ 
dents who made low initial scores were deliberately told that their 
scores were high, while others in this group were told their true initial 
scores. Some who made high initial scores were deliberately told 
that their scores were low, while others in this group were given their 
true scores. It was found that, regardless of the information given 
the different groups, the scores on the retests were about the same 
as the initial scores. As to the actual attitude of the students toward 
the tests, they were found to be either indifferent or slightly bene¬ 
fited by a knowledge of their scores. In a review of Allen*s study 
Toops remarks: 

* Clinton M. Allen, Some Effects Produced m an Ivdividml by Knowledge of His Own 
InUlleclual Level. Teachers College Contributions to Education^ No. 401. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbiii University, 1930. 
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The widely-held belief that dire results follow it a person Is told Ids intelli¬ 
gence-test score has been shown .... to be unfounded. 

The protagonists of the practice of withholding intelligence scores from 
pupils and students are put on the defensive to as great an extent as Is the doctor 
who, while there is still chance for improvement, deliberately withholds from a 
patient a Icnowledge of his physical condition.' 


From the foregoing, the writer does not wish to be understood as 
recommending that elementary-sdtool teachers and supervisors 
should give out intelligence-test scores. Perhaps the sanest proce¬ 
dure would be to announce simply that the results are for the tcach- 
er^s guidance in determining the help needed by the pupils, Much 
more of an announcement than this is probably a waste of effort and 
time. The writer wishes to point out, however, that, if giving out 
intelligence-test scores is as harmless as Allen's study indicates, cer- 
tainly no bad consequences can possibly follow if a pupil knows his 
exact status in arithmetic or history or some other subject, unless the 
teacher deliberately chooses to make invidious or humiliating com¬ 
parisons. Support to this statement is given in a recent study by 
Gilbert- In this study Gilbert attempted to determine to what ex¬ 
tent high-scliool pupils are affected by the stigma of failure in school 
subjects, He states his significant conclusions as follows: 

While individual cases doubtless demand special care with respect to inferi¬ 
ority complexes, the vast majority of hlgli-school students have far too large a 
measure of the self'‘Confidence of youth to be permanently wrecked or even seri¬ 
ously retarded by so minor a matter as the tcachet^s estimate of their knowledge 
of a '^book subject.’^ This fact is probably the most important and most hopeful 
characteristic of youth,^ 


It may, tlierefore, be concluded that, so long as tlie teacher uses 
even a modicum of common sense, she may freely proceed to obtain 
reliable marks for the various purposes indicated in this article. 

* Herbert A. Toops, “The Eftccl on Pupils of a Knowledge of Their IiUuHlgence 
Levels/^ ScJfool RevieWj XXXVIII (December, 19^0), 789-90, 

^ Harry Howard Gilbert, “High-School Students' Opinions on Reasons for LaiUire 
in High-School Subjects," Jounial of Educaihnul Research^ XXIII (January, 1931), 40 - 




SUMMARY OF ARITHMETIC INVESTIGATIONS ( 1930 ) 

GUY THOMAS DUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


This is the sixth of a series of annual summaries of the quantita¬ 
tive and Critical literature of arithmetic which has appeared in the' 
Elemmt'dry School Jourml- These summaries have been supple¬ 
ments to the monograph Sufhmary of Edncalionol ImesHgaiiofU 
Relating to Arithmetic, which was published in June, 1925, by tlie 
Department of Education,'University of Chicago. In the original 
summary and the five earlier supplements a total of 584 references 
have been listed. The present summary adds 63 titles to the list. 

The references on arithmetic during the year 1930 are more nu¬ 
merous than usual because of the fact that the Twenty-ninth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, was de¬ 
voted to this subject. A considerable number of the following refer¬ 
ences are to be found in that volume. The writer found a total of 
113 published articles or books for the year 1930, but of this number 
50 are omitted on the grounds that they are merely opinionated 
studies or are lacking in quantitative data. The remaining 63 refer¬ 
ences follow together with their annotations. 

BiBtroGRArtiy 

1, Adams, Roy Edgar. 

A Study of the Coitiparalive Value of Two Methods of Improving Problem 
Solving Ability in Arithmetic, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
J930. Ep> 68. t 

A comparative study of two methods of teaching problem-solving in Grades 
ill and IV. In Grade III A, slight superiority was found in the method involv¬ 
ing the greater amount of analysis, while in other gr.ides the results were in¬ 
decisive. 

% 

2, Brito, E. A., and BmjECKNEn, Leo J. 

"A Measurement of Transfer in the Learning of Number Combina¬ 
tions,’' Report of the Society's CommiUee on Arithmetic, pp. 369-flj. 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for thfe Study of Edu¬ 
cation. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co,, 1930. 
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SUMMARY OF ARITHMETIC INVESTIGATIONS 
An experimental study of Lranafer, Finds tliat “when pupils dI any mental 

level are taught only the direct form of an uddilion combination such as ? ns 

4 

nearly as can be, the reverse form, 7 , is learned concomitantly at least as com¬ 
pletely as die direct form.” 

3, Brownell, \V. A, 

"The Techniques of Research Employed in Arithmetic/' Report oj the 
Sac-iety^s Co 7 }miUcB ofi Arithmetic, pp. 415^43. T^venty-ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Illiuois: Public School Publishing Co., 1930. 

All elaborate analysis of the techniques of rcsearcli ’which Imve been used in 
arithmetic. Clnssifie.'i the entire quantitative liCctaturc of arithmetic up to 
1929 according to nineteen categories of technique and sixty-seven types of 
problems investigated. 

4. Brueckner, Leo J. 

Diagnostic and Re^nedlal Teaching in Arilkmeiic. PJiilndeJpliiai Jolin C. 
Winston Co., 1930. Pp. R+342, 

An outstanding contribution, The best available rc/crcjicc on the use of diag¬ 
nostic and remedial methods in arithmetic. 

3. Drupxkner, Leo J. 

^'Tools and Technique of Diagnosis in Arithmetic," Educallojial Owthoh, 
IV (May^ 1930), 200-209. 

Summarizes types of testing and diagnostic materials available for Arithmcllc 
and indicates uses for which each Is suited, 

6, BruecicneRj Leo J. (Chairman). 

"A Critique of the Yearbook," Report of the Society*s Comnntlee on 
ArUhimlic, pp, 681-709, Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National So¬ 
ciety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., ipjo. 

A critical appraisal of the Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of EflucDtion, Sumniarizcs the criticisms of the Tnenil)cTs of a 
reviewing committee. 

7. Brueckner, Leo J., and Kelly, Ered, 

"A Critical Evaluation of Methods of Analyzing Practice in FracLiotis," 
Report of (fie Society's Commiiiec on Arithmetic^ pp. 525 “^ 4 ' Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publislung Co., 1930. 

Paints out the difference between two methods for analyzing the content of 
drill matci'ialsinfmctionR, one advocated by Knight and the other by Bruccknor. 

fi. Buckingham, D. R, 

"The Social Value of Arithmetic/' Report of the Sodetys Commitiec on 
Arllhviclic, pp. 9-62, Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Blgominglon, Blinois: Public School Pub¬ 
lishing Co., I93f>* 
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The best discLission in print on the social value of arithmetic. Gives a critical 
analysis of the possible uses of arithmetic and urges the teaching of 4 greater 
variety of appHcationsi 


9. BttckingIIAM, B. R. 

"The Training of Teachei's of Arithmetic,” Report of the Society*s Com^ 
mittee on Aritlmelic, pp. 319-408. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Study of Education* Bloomington, Illinois: Pub¬ 
lic School P ublishing Co., 1930. 

A lengthy discussion of problems of training teachers of arithmetic. Also dis¬ 
cusses the desirable content of courses to train teachers for the primary grades 
the intermediate grades, and the grammar grades. 


o. 


Buckingham, B. R., and MacLatchy, JosEPinNE, 

"The Number Abilities of Children When They Enter Grade One," 
Report of the Sociely^s Commiitee on AritJmeHCj pp. 473^524, Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1930. 

A detailed inventory of the number abilities of first-grade children. Contains a 
large quantity of new data and a summary of all previous investigations related 
to this problem. 


II. Duswell, G. T. 

"A Critical Survey of Previous Research in Arithmetic," Report of the 
/ Socicty^s ComvdUee On Arlthinelic^ pp. 445^70. Twenty-ninth Yearbooh 
^ of the National Society for the Study of Education, Bloomingtonj 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co,, 1930, 

A brief summary of various types of research in the Gold of arithmetic, 


12. Bus WELL, Guy Thomas. 

"Summary of Arithmetic Investigations (1929)," Elmmtary School 
Journal^ XXX (June, 1930), 766-;s, 

An annotated bibliography of fifty-two studies in arithmetic published during 
1929. 

13. Carson, T. E., and Wheeler, L. R, 

"Rehabilitation In Arithmetic with College Freshmen," Peabody Journal 
of Edmalion, VIII (July, 1930)1 24-27. 

Reports inability of college Freshmen in arithmetic as shown by scores on 
WoodyrMcCall tests in mixed fundamentals. Also describes the method used 
to bring these students up to eighth-grade standards. 

14. CHmSTOJEERSON, H. C. 

"College Freshmen and Problem Solving in Arithmetic," Journal of 
Edncalional Research, XXI (January, 1930), 15-20. 

Presents results of the administration of the Buckingham Scale for Problems 
in Aritbmetic to college Freshmen. Finds them slightly above eighth-grade 
norm. Also finds that computational errors are more frequent than errors 
in reasoning. 
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15. CoLWELLj Lews W. 

^'Better Grading of Long Division Materiu.1/' Chicago Schools Jounial, 
XII (January, 1930), i 03 - 95 - 

Presents classification of types of long-division examples on basis of apparent 
and non-apparent quotient figures, 

16. Dale, Edgar, 

'^Factual Basis for Curriculum Revision in Arithmetic, with Special 
Reference to Children's Understanding of Business Terms/' Ahstracls 
of ThoseSj University of Chicago^ Humanistic Scries, VII, 97-102. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

A study was made of business terms used in literature on stocks and bonds 
written by specialists for lay readers. The frequency of use was determined. 
A test of understanding of the three hundred words most frequently used was 
given to pupils in two difTerent school systems. 

17. Dale, Edgar. 

'^What Business Vocabulary Shall Wc Teach iji Junior High-School 
Arithmetic?" School and Society, XXXI (June 21, 1930), 850-52. 
Compares the business terms used in four textbooks in arithmetic and in litera¬ 
ture on financial hivestmenIs written for lay readers. 

18. Dantzig, Tobias. 

Ni0nber: The Language of Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp. viii+260. 

A critical survey written for the cultured non-mathematician. A historical dis¬ 
cussion of the development of iiiimbei: ideas written in popular style. 

19. Edwards, Arthur. 

"A Study of Errors in Percentage," Report of the Society's CommUtec on 
Arithmetic, pp. 621-40. Twenty^ninth Yearbook of the National So¬ 
ciety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois; Public School 
Publishing Co., 1930. 

Reports in suminarizcd form an elaborate study of errors in percentage. 

20. Evans, Roy. 

"Remedial Cases in Arithmetic: Case 2/' Peabody Journal of Educa¬ 
tion, VII (January, 1930), 208-17. 

Reports the faulty habits discovered in the work of a fourth-grade pupil and 
the remedial procedure used. 

21. Foderg, J. a. 

"The Effect of Courses in ‘The Teaching of Aiitliinctic’ upon Arithmetic 
Skills/' Journal of Edncatiofial Research, XXI (January, 1930), 74 '" 77 - 
A study of the effect on arithmetical ability of courses in methods of Leaching 
in arithmetic. A larger percentage of students who took such courses than of 
those who did not increased their scores in an arithmetic test. 

22. Foran, T, G. 

"A Summary of Some Principles of Teaching Arithmetic,” Catholic 
Educational Review, XXVIII (May, 1930), 257-66. 
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Surnniarizcs sixty principles of teaching arithmetic based on the results of pub¬ 
lished studies, 

2^, GreenEj Chaiu.es E., and Buswell, G. T. 

"Testing, Diagnosis, and Remedial Work in Arithmetic,*' Report of Uiq 
S ocicly*s Co 7 mniltee on ArUhmeiic^ pp. 269-316. TwenLy-niiith Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1930- 

A discussion of the purposes of tests in arithmetic, the characteristics of good 
tests, group and individual diagnosis by means of tests, and remedial work in 
arithmetic, 

24. GioiENE, Harry A. 

"A Critique of Remedial and Drill Materials in Arithmetic,” Journal of 
Ed'Ucaiiotial Rescarchj XXI (April, 1930), 262-76. 

Distinguishes be tween types 0/ driJIs, quotes criteria for drills, and summarizes 
experimental evidence on value of drills. Contains bibliography, 

55. Hall, John J. 

"Mathematics and Its Place in the Curriculum in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools/* School Science and Malhematics^ XXX (October, 
1930), 788-94. 

Emphasizes the necessity of examming the whole field of mathematics before 
asserting that all the mathematics a child needs can be taught in the 6rst 
three or four grades in the school. 

26, HANNA, Paul R. 

"Methods of Arithmetic Problem Solving,** Maihcmalics Teacher^ XXIII 
(November, 1930), 442-50. 

Reports a controlled experiment on the relative values of tlirce methods of 
problem-solving. Finds the *'conventional-formula" method the poorest of the 
three, the "dependencies" method and the "individual" method appearing to 
be about equally good. 

27, Herr, Ross. 

"Checking in Mathematics,** Chicago Schools Journal^ XIII (September, 
1930), 17-20. 

A discussion of the desirability of checking in the fundamental operations, 
Describes various methods of checking. ’ 

28, John, Lenore. 

"The Effect of Using the Long-Division Form in Teaching Division by 
One-Digit Numbers,** Elmmtary School Journal, XXX (May, 1930), 
675-92. 

Reports the results of an experiment in teaching long division before teaching 
short division in the fifth grade. Results measured by group and individual 
tests. Present^ tables showing die number and types of errors revealed by 
individual tests. 
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29. John, Lenouxi, 

^‘Difficulties in Solving Problems in Arithmetic/* Elcuicnlory School 
jQmioly XXXI (November, 1930), 202-15* 

Reports an analysis of tlic errors made in solving two-step problems in aritK- 
metic by pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in two schools. 

30. Journal of Business Education. 

‘‘Herbert P. Sheets on Arithmetic/' JohyiiqI 0} Bnsincu EducaiioUy IV 
(May, 1930), 16, 36, so- 

Criticizes arithmetic textbooks on the gtiouricls that the ptoblcins contamed 
therein present unreal business situations. Bases criticisms on rcsulLg of analy¬ 
ses of problems in no textbooks. 

31. Knight, F. B, 

“Some Considerations of Method/* Report oj the Society's Commiftce Oit 
Arithmetic^ pp, 145-267, Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National So¬ 
ciety for tile Study of Education. B looming ton, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co 1930. 

A discussion of methodology together with a careful slatcmcnt ol relnLccl prin¬ 
ciples of curricLiluni construction, Presents a considerable body of data refuting 
to methods of teaching whole numbers, fractions, and perccnlagc. Also con¬ 
tains a detailed discussion of drill • 

32. Laughlin, Butler. 

“Teadiing Arithmetic in Grades V and VI/’ Chicago Schools Jomtalf 
XII (May, i 93 o)p 369 -- 7 : 3 ' 

A discussion of the basis for sciccting cojitent of the course of study. Sfrc&scs 
sociiil utility* 

33. Lazerte, M, E. (Editor). 

“Pupils* Standing in Subtraction,” /l.jf’.A, Alagazinc, X (March, 1930), 
17-19. Edmonton, AlberU, Canada; AibcrtaTeachcrs* Alliance, Inc. 
Presents the results of a problem test hi subtraction given to pupils in Grades 
II-VI. Shows the percentages of pupils making errors of diltercnt types. 

34. Lazerte, M. E. (Editor). 

“Pupil Attainment in Division,'’ A.T,A. Magazhie^ X (April, 1930), 
31-32. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: Alberta Teachers' Alliance, Inc, 
Presents an analysis of the results of a tqst in division given in Grades fl-VI. 

35. Lazerte, M. E, (Editor), 

“Pupil Progress in Multiplication/' A/f.A, Afagazwc, X (June, 1930), 
9-10. Etlmonton, Alberta, Canada: Alberta Teachers' Alliance, Inc, 
Reports an anjilj'sis of the results of R test in miilUplicntion given in Grades 

ii-vr. 

MacLatcky, Josephine. 

“Addition in the First Grade/* R(/uca(iou(il Research RjMiu (Ohio 
State University), IX (October 3 j 1930)^ 39i’93i 4C‘6* 
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Reports nn analysis of the responses of children entering the first grade to ten 
Adflition combinations oi varying difficulty presented in pioblcjn situations. 

MacLatchy, Joskpiune I-L 

Number Ideas of Young Children/^ Childhood Hdticalion^ VII (Octo¬ 
ber, 1930), 59-66. 

Reports results of tests in number given cluldrcn entering fust grade. Tests 
were in rote countjngj enumeratiojij reproduction of nunibcrS; namiag groups 
numerically, and in addition combinations. 


38. Miller, G, A, 

‘Inverting the Denominator of a Fraction/* School Scimze and Malhe- 
maiics^ XXX (November, 1930), 881-83. 

A historical discussion of the comparatively late appearance in the history of 
arithmetic of the rule for division of fractions by inverting the divisor and 
multiplying, 

39. NewlanDj T. Ernest. 

*'A Study of the Specific Illegibilities Found in the Writing of Arabic 
Numerals/* Jonrml oj Edncationol Rescanh, XXI (March, 1930), 177- 

85. 

Piesenta the results of an analysis of illegible figures written by elementary- 
school and junior high scliool pupils and by adults. Analysis shows that aflgjts 
write less legibly than children. 

40. Norem, G. M., and Knight, F. B. 

■‘'The Learning of the One Hundred Multiplication Combinations,*' 
Report of the Society* s Coimniltee on Arithmetic^ pp. 551-68, Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois; Public School Publishing Co,, 1930. 

Presents data concerning the relative difficulty shown in the learning of the 
□ne himdred multiplication combinations by twenty-five third-grade chiklren. 

41. OshURN, W. J. 

"Two Recent Books on Arithmetic/' Edncaiional Remrch Bidkiin 
(Ohio State University), IX (February 5 , 1930)1 66-73. 

A critical analysis of recent studies by Wheat {The Reladvc Merits of Coimn- 
Honal md hnaiinal 'm Types of Prohlemin Ayitfmntic) and by Bowden (Con¬ 
sumers Uses of Arithmetic), 

42- Overman, J. R. 

"An Experimental Study of the Effect of the Method of Instruction 
OR Transfer of Training in Arithmetic/' Elementary School Journal, 
XXXI (November^ 

Reports an experiment to determine the relative effectiveness of four methods 
of teaching in securing transfer of training to closely related types of examples 
in addition and subtraction, TJie mean amounts of transfer ranged from 15-5 
per cent of complete transfer for the least favorable method to 72.4 per cent 
for the most favorable method. 
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43. PANLASKur, IsiDORO, and Knight, F. B. 

f'Tlie Effect of Awareness of Success or FailiAc/' Repo/'t o/^/ic ^ocla/s 
Commllee an Ant/imetii;, pp. 611-19. Twenty-math Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Dloomingtcn, Illinois; 
Public School Publishing Co,, 1930. 

Finds tliat the usc of individual and class progress cliarts produces superior 
results with fourth-grade pupils. 

44. JPeeTj IlAiiiUET E., and Hearbojin, Walt^s. F. 

"A Test in Arithmetic for Measuring General Ability of Pupils in the 
First Six Grades,^' Report of (he Society's CammUlee oh Arilhmelic, pp. 
601-10. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co.^ 
1930. 

Describes the construction and standardization of a new test in nri thine tic, 

45. Reeve, William David. 

^‘The Universality of Mathematics,” Moiffcmalics Teacher, XXIII 
(February, 1930), 71-83. 

Quotes press comments on Bowden's Cousmer^ Uses of Ariihmedc, Points out 
the fallacy in determining curriculuma on the basis of sucli studies ns llowdcn. 
Quotes from various sources to show the possible value of a greater develop¬ 
ment of mathematics in schools. 

46. Repp, Austin C. 

“Mixed versus Isolated Drill Organization," Report of (he Sociefy^s Com- 
inilhe on ArithmctiCj pp. 535^49. TwenLy-ninth Yearbook of the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois; Pub¬ 
lic School Publishing Co., 1930. 

Reports a careful investigation of the value of two methods of organizing ma¬ 
terials for drill. Finds mixed drills greatly superior to isolated drills. 

47. Riddell, William Ren wick. 

“A Century-old Canadian Arithmetic," (Ontario College of Edu¬ 

cation), XIX (September, 1930), 6-8. 

A description of a Canadian textbook in arithmetic published ill 1833. 

48. Rolkeh, Euna. 

"The Spread of Ability in Arithmetic and Its Relation to Standards of 
Promotion and Revision of the Course of Study in Grades Four, Five, 
and Six," BalUviore BuUetin of Education, IX (September, 1930), 5-7. 
A study of the range hi iibHit3'' to add iu Grades IV-VI. Data are Interpreted 
to indicate the need of ample range in courses of study. 

49. Rosse^ James C. 

"An Experiment To Test the Increase in Reasoning Abilitj^ from the 
Use of Teat and Practice Slice U in 6 A Arithmetic," Jountal of Elitea- 
tiojial Research, XXII (October, 1930), 210-13. 
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Reports a teaching experiment to determine the effect on reasoning ability o[ 
the use of the Lcnne^ Te^l and Praclke Sheets in Arithuidics 

50, Rudadq, Clarence Arthur. 

Prohlmns of the CUy School Siipenutendenl in the Pield of Arlthmelk, 
•Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 406. New York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. I08, 

Reports an investigatioji of the problems treated in the literature of arithmetic 
which arc judged by superintendents of schools to be important to thetn in 
their professional activities. Gives suggestions regarding reading materials 
dealing with the problems. Contains an extensive classified bibliography, 

51, Ruc?h, G, M., and Mead, Cyrus D. 

Review of Experiments on Subtraction,'* Report of the Society*s CoVh 
miliee on ArUhmtic^ pp, 67i-'78, Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, Illinois: Pub¬ 
lic School Publishing Co., 1930, 

A critical summary of nine studies of methods of subtraction. 

52, SimaoN, I, Jewell. 

Arillmciic Goals: Suggestions for Testing and for Corrective Work, Mary¬ 
land School Bulletin, Vol, XI, No- 3, Baltimore: State Department of 
Education, 1930. Pp. iv+96. 

A revised and expanded edition of an earlier bulletin including a sUtemcal of 
the objectives of the arithmetic of the various grades and suggestions regarding 
methods of teaching and remedial work. 

*53, Steel, H. J. 

”Time Activity Analysis Technique Applied to the Supervision of Arith¬ 
metic/* Scientific Method in Suf^ervision^ pp. 133-44. Second Yearbook 
of the National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929, 

Presents a blank used to report distiibiition of time spent on arithmetic among 
various aedvUies. Indicates its usefulness in supervision and presents data 
secured from use of the blanks among teachers in Minnesota. 

54. Stone, C. W. 

♦An Experimental Study in Improving Ability To Reason in Arithme¬ 
tic,** Report of thoSocUt/y's Conmiiiee on AHlImetiCf pp. 589-99. Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois; Public School Publishing Co,, X930, 

A study of the value of certain diagnostic and practice tests a.s means of im¬ 
proving ability to reason in arithmetic. 

55, Tripp, !^Iyrow 0 , 

^'Changing Ideals in Mathematical Instruction/' School .Science and 
Mothmatics, XXX (November, 1930), 927^30. 

*This reference came to the attention of the writer too late to be included in the 
sLiminary for 1929. 
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A compaiisoti of the ideals and methods of teaching maUicmatica at the pres¬ 
ent time with those in vogue thirty years ago. Concludes that reflective 
thinking, whicli is considered fimdanieiital to a proper approach to matliematl- 
cal science, is not being sulhcicntly developed at the present time, 

S6. Trousdale, Mattie S. 

^'Remedial Cases in Arithmetic: Case 3,** Peabody Journal oj Edu<:aiion, 
VII (March, ip^o), 290-98. 

Reports diagnostic and remedial measures In aritlnnetlc used, tvith gratifying 
results, in the case of a fourth-grade pupil, 

*57. Turechek, Blanche, md Milster, Ben C* 

''A Study of the Fundamental Processes in Arithmetic/' School and 
Communily, XV (December, 1929), 5(14^8. 

Reports diagnostic and remedial procedures used to secure improvement in the 
fundamentals in Grades V-VIIL 

58. WaSHBURNE, CARI.ETON JV- 

"The Grade Placement of Arithmetic Topical A ^Committee of Seven' 
Investigation," Report of the Sodely*s ComnitUe on Ariihmelic, pp. 641- 
70. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1930. 
Describes ti group of experiments to determine the grade placement of several 
topics in arithmetic. 


Sg. West, Guv A. 

"The Skills Involved in Problem Solving in Elementary School Arith¬ 
metic," Malhcniatics Teacher, XXIII (October, 1930)1 
Presents an analysis of factors in problem-solving and a brief summary of the 
results of an investigation of forms of statement used in problems in textbooks. 


60. West, R. L., Greene, Charles E., and Brownell, W. A. 

“The Arithmetic Curriculum," Report- of the Society*s Committee on 
Arithmeiic, pp. 65-142. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National So¬ 
ciety for tlie Study of Education. Bloomingtonj lUmois; Public School 
Publishing Co., 1930. 

Discusses the aims, time allotments, and changes in content and methods of 
instruction in arithmetic. Discusses topics which could he more ndeqn^Udy 
treated in courses of study. The most complete discussion to date on the cur- 
ricuiuin in arithmetic. 


61. Whitson, Wiethe E. 

“Remedial Cases in Arithmetic: Case 4," Feahoily Journal of Mnca- 
Han, VII (May, 1930), 362-72. 

Presents a description of dilhcultics in arithmetic experienced by a third-grade 
pupil and a statement of diagnostic and remedial measures employed. 

*Tliis reference came to the attention of the writer loo late to be included in the 
auininary for 1929. 
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62. Woody, Cufi?oiid, 

''Knowledge of Arithmetic Possessed by Young Children/* Semilh An- 
nml Conference on Ekmmtary Supervision^ pp. 50-85. Bulletin of the 
Sdrool of Education, Indiana University, Vol. VI, No. 6. Bloomington 
Indiana: Bureau of CoGpcrative Research, Indiana University, 1930. 

A report of an elaborate survey of the knowledge of arithmetic possessed by 
over hventy-five hundred young children. Contains detailed analysis of re¬ 
sults and a copy of the survey test which was used. A valuable reference, 

63, Woody, CLiiroim. 

"Some Investigations Resulting from the Testing Program in Arith¬ 
metic/* Seventh Annual Conference on Edtmlional Measnrmcnls^ pp. 
30-49. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. VI, 
No. 5. Bloomington, Indiana; Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indi¬ 
ana University, 1930. 

Reports result.^ from three investigations, the first dealing with the influence of 
specialized drill in reading on the solution of verbal problems, the second witli 
transfer effects of three different methods of teaching, and the third with a asc 
study of a seventh-grade pupil who was doing unsatisfactory work in arith¬ 
metic. 



INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE WHITE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN TENNESSEE 


JOim Q. VANCE 
Bethel College, McKenzie, Tennessee 


In the United States it is a recognised principle of government 
that the education of children is one of the fundamental obligations 
of the state. It is the duty of each state to secure etlucational oppor¬ 
tunities for all the children in the state and, as nearly as possible, 
to equalize these opportunities, 

There are several factors which arc important In determining the 
degree and character of educational opportunities and results. Some 
of the most sigiiilicant factors pertain to the assessed valuation of 
wealth; the value of school property pec cliild enrolled in school; 
the school expenditures as measured by the number of teachers, the 
number of children enrolled, the number of children in average daily 
attendance, and the amount paid for the salaries of teaclicrs; the 
percentage of school enrolment in average daily attendance; the 
percentage of the scholastic population enrolled; the length of the 
school tenn; and the training, certification, and experience of the 
teacliers. Tliis study treats the inequalities in these factors prevail¬ 
ing in the county and city white elementary schools in Tennessee 
and in the white elementary schools in nine selected counties in 
Tennessee. 

INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES EXISTING 
IN COUNTY AND CITY SCHOOLS 

In the comparison of the county and city schools the items con¬ 
sidered are (i) the qualifications of the teachers, (2) the salaries of 
the teachers, (3) the value of school property per child enrolled, and 
(4) the length of the scliool term. 

Qualijicalions oj teachers .—-Several elements enter into the quali¬ 
fications of teachers. The chief of these pertain to the experience, 
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training, and certification of teachers. The annual report of the 
commissioner of education of the state of Tennessee^ shows that, in 
the school year 1926-27, 9,453 white teachers were employed in 
county elementary schools and 2^755 white teaclieus were employed 
in the city elementary schools in the state. Of the county teachers 
1,911, or 20.2 per cent, had had no previous teaching experience; 
oUly 105) or 3.8 per cent, of the teadiers in city schools were without 

TABLli: 1 

Distributions of 9,453 WinTu TEACUBns in County Elementary Sckools and 
OF 2,410 WinxE Teacieers in City Elementary Schools Accoilding to 
Educational Preparation in School Ye ah 1926-27 


PjlUPAHATiON 


CoUNTV SCHQOM 


ClT'^r ScfKlQUi 



previous teaching experience. If it may be assumed that the per¬ 
centage of teachers without previous teaching experience who arc 
employed annually represents the teacher turnover each year, the 
conclusion is that the percentage of teacher turnover in the county 
schools was almost six times as great as that in the city schools. 

The training of 9,453 white teadiers in county elementary schools 
and 2,410 white teachers in city elementary schools in Tennessee 
in 1926-27 was reported by the state commissioner of educatioji hi 
1927. The amount and kind of training are shown in Table I. This 
table shows that the largest single group of county teachers, 
or 45,1 per cent, had had only high-school training and that the 

* Unless otherwise stated data in this article are derived from the Report 0} 

the VeParhneiU of Educaiion, State of Tenn&ssce^for the Scholastic Year Ending /me jo, 
192^, 
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largest single group of city teachers, 732, or 30.4 per cent, had had 
two years of college training. These figures give conclusive evidence 
that the teachers in the city schools had much the better training. 
Ill order to present the significance of these facts more clearly, it 
may be stated that 33.2 per cent of the teachers in county schools 
had had college training as compared with 76.6 per cent of the teach¬ 
ers in the city schools. Sixty-six and eight-tenths per cent of the 
teachers in the county schools had had no more than high-school 
training compared witli 23.4 per cent of the teachers in the city 
scliools with similar training. 

TABLE ir 

Distiudutions of 9,4S3 White Teachers in Countv Elisuentauy ScuooLa awd 
' oir 1,471 White Teachers in Citv Elementarv Schools AccoRuiNa to 
Type op Teaciung Certificate Held in School Year 1926-37 



CouKTY Schools 

City Schdols 

Tvp£ of Certificate 

Nunibcr 
of Men 

Number 

of 

Women 

Tolnl 

Per 

Cent 

Number 
of Men 

Number 

of 

Women 

TqLbI 

Per 

Cent 

Permanent professional... 

i6i 

677 

B38 

8.9 

52 

SO3 

sss 

37.7 

Four-year professional..,. 

231 


1.480 

IS-7 

M 

343 

357 

24^3 

Limited professional. 

437 

3,438 

2,875 

3°-4 

9 

172 

181 

12.3 

Permanent examination., 

433 

933 

1,366 

14-4 

6 

102 

loS 

7-3 

Four-year examination. . . 

274 

484 

7Sfl 

8.0 

t 

91 

92 

6,3 

Five-ycfir examination..., 

as 

159 

247 

2,6 

4 

47 

SI 

3'S 

Two-year examination.... 

231 

933 

1.164 

12,3 

2 

73 

75 

S-i 

Permit, ... 

ZSB 

467 

72s 

7.7 

2 1 

SO 

5a 

35 

Total. 

2,103 

7,350 

9.453 

100.0 

00 

1.381 

1,471 

lOO-O 


In i 926-'27 there were 9,453 white teachers holding Tennessee 
certificates to teach in white county elementary schools and 1,471 
white teachers holding Tennessee certificates to teach in white city 
elementary schools. Table II shows the type of certificates liclcl by 
the men and women, separately. All the professional certificates 
enumerated in Table II are based on periods of training and on cred¬ 
its earned in approved schools. In order to secure a permanent pro¬ 
fessional certificate, the applicant must have attended an approved 
higher institution of education for a period of two years and must 
have earned credit of ninety quarter hours, eighteen of which must 
be in education. To secure a four-year professional certificate, the 
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applicant must have attended an approved college or university (or 
a period of one year and have earned credit of forty-five quarter 
hours, nine of which must be in education. The limited professional 
certificate may be obtained by a high-school graduate who attends 
an approved higher school for twelve weeks and earns credit of 
twelve quarter hours, three of which must be in education. The 
examination certificates, as the name implieSj are issued to appli¬ 
cants who pass examinations given by the state department of edu¬ 
cation, Permits to teacl^ are granted to persons who are recommend¬ 
ed by the county superintendents and who are approved by the 
state commissioner of education when licensed teachers cannot be 
secured to fill all the teaching positions. These permits are valid 
only until the next regular state examination for teachers. After tak¬ 
ing this examination, many holders of permits become holders of 
examination certificates. The comparative status of the certification 
of teachers in county and city elementary schools may be better 
understood by considering all certificates as professional and exam¬ 
ination. Since many permits become converted into examination 
certificates, they are grouped with the examination certificates in 
this consideration. The certificates of 54.9 per cent of the teachers 
in county schools were determined by professional preparation 
rather than by examination, while the certificates of 74.3 per cent 
of the teachers in city schools were determined in this manner. 
Forty-five and one-tenth per cent of the teachers in county schools 
held examination certificates compared with 25*7 per cent of the 
teachers in city schools- These data indicate that the city teachers 
were better trained than the rural teachers. The data presented in 
Tables I and II corroborate this statement. 

Salfincs oj demmlary-sohool teachers .—^Tlie report of the commis¬ 
sioner of education of Tennessee for 1927 gives the monthly salaries 
of the men and women teachers in the elementary schools in ninety- 
two counties as well as the salaries of the elementary-school teachers 
in the cities in fifty-seven of the ninety-five counties in Tennessee. 
These data are given in Table III. The lowest monthly salary paid 
by any county to white teachers in county elementary schools was 
$48,10, while the lowest monthly salary paid the teachers in the city 
was $68.13. In the county elementary schools the highest monthly 
salary paid white teachers by any county in the state was $i53-o5j 
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wheieas to teachers in city elementary schools $271.00 was the 
highest monthly salary paid. The median salary paid men teachers 
in county elementary schools was $ 3 o,oo per mouth, while the me¬ 
dian monthly salary paid men teachers in city elementary schools 
was $134.16. The median salary paid white women teachers in the 
county elementary schools was $73,06, while the median salary paid 

TABLE HI 

Moktuly Salaiues Paid in Sciiooi. Yeah 1936-27 to 
White Teachehs in Countv Elementahy Schools in 
Ninety-two Counties and to Widte Teaciieiis in 
C rTY Elementary Schools in Fifty-seven Counties 


^lONTHLV 

SALiIBY 

County Schools 

City Sltioou 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

^540^49. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

50 -S 9 . 

0 

r 

0 

0 

60^69 

e 

28 

0 

1 

10-79 . 

35 

49 

I 

12 

fio-89. 

29 

1 

I 

ao 

90-99 . 

10 

1 

3 

14 

100-109. 

I 

I 

5 

3 

110-19. 

I 

0 

t 

2 

120-29. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

130-30 . 

I 

I 

6 

2 

MO -49 . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

150-59 . 

2 

0 

2 

0 

160-69. 

0 

0 

5 

0 

170-79. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

180-89. 

1 

0 

I 

0 

190-99. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

200-249. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

250-99. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Median. 

SBo,oo 

§ 73 .06 

S13416 

$87.00 


white women teachers in the city elementaiy schools was $Sj,qq. 
Because of these great differences in salary it is not surprising that 
the city schools secured better trained teachers than did the county 
schools. 

Value of school propeyly.-^Th^ estimated value ol the property of 
the white, county elementaiy schools was $42,33 per cljild enrolled' 
for white, city elementary schools, $84.70, or double the value of tlie 
property of the county schools- These data, which were derived 
from the 1927 report of the commissioner of education of Icnnessee, 
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constitute a sufficiently critical commentary on the inequalities pre¬ 
vailing between white, county elementary schools and city elemen¬ 
tary schools so far as the value of school property is concerned. 

Length of school term .—^The average length of the school term in 
the white, county elementary schools in 1926-27 was 158 days; in 
the white, city elementary schools, 189 days, a difference of 31 days 
in favor of the city elementary schools. 

In so far as the factors compared may be accepted as criteria for 
evaluating educational opportunities, the conclusion is justified that 
there are significant inequalities in these opportunities in the county 
and city schools, 

iNEQUAtlTIlES IN EDUCATIONAL OPlPOllTUNITIIiS 
AMONG COUNTIES 

The inequalities in educational opportunities existing in the nine 
selected counties in Tennessee are considered with reference to (i) 
the assessed valuation of property and the value of school property 
per child enrolled in school; (2) the school expenditures as measured 
by the number of teachers, the number of children enrolled, the 
number of pupils in average daily attendance, and the amount paid 
for the salaries of teachers; (3) the percentage of the school enrol¬ 
ment in average daily attendance, the percentage of the scholastic 
population enrolled, and the length of school term; and (4) the quali¬ 
fications of the teachers (training, certification, and experience), 

Valuation of wealth and school properly .—-The assessed valuation 
of wealth and the value of school property* in the following nine 
counties are compared on the basis of the assessed valuation per 
child enrolled ill school: the two richest counties, Davidson and 
Shelby ; the two poorest, Overton and Pickett; the middle ranking, 
Anderson, Monroe, and Cocke; and the two quartile counties, 
Rutherford and Jackson. This comparison is set forth in Table IV. 
This table shows that Davidsoii and Shelby, the two richest counties 
in the state, are almost eight times as able to provide school rev¬ 
enues as are Overton and Pickett, the two poorest counties in 
the state, With respect to the value of school property, the two rich- 

' This mformation WHS secured from the JJtcnnial Report of Uw State SuperiiUtudenl of 
Fuhlic Inslr'iictwn^ igzJ-^2, pp, 166-67. Nashville, Tennessee; Department of Edu¬ 
cation, 1922. 
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est counties in the state rank third and first among the nine selgcted 
counties and have more than five times as much school property per 

TABLE IV 


Wealth op JVine Selected Tennessee Counties and 
Value oi? Elementatiy-Sceool Property per Ckilo 
E tmoLLED IN Eleupntahy Schools in 192a 


Countv 

Wealth 

Value of School 
P iiorEiTY 

Amount 

Rank among 
the Counties 
tn llie Stale 

Amount 

Rank ftinonii 
Nine Sc- 
Jc^ierf 
CounlifiA 

Davidson. 

SSjflQA 

X 

$ 59-59 

3 

Shelby. 

5.813 

2 

87.07 

1 

Rutherford.. 

2j352 



4 

Anderson.' 

1,784 

47 

67.79 

2 

Moiiroe. 

1,769 

4a 

27.79 

6 

Cocke. 

1,762 

49 

31-54 

5 

Jackson. 

i. 33 > 

73 

23,30 

7 

Overton. 

7M 

W 

8.92 1 

9 

Pickett. 

747 

95 

11.3a 

ti 


TABLE V 


Ele\eentaiiy-School Expenditures of Nine Selected Counties and the 
Average Monthly Salary op Teachers in School Year 1926-27 


County 


Eznemlrlurej per 
Child in Average 
Daily Attendance 

Expend! Lurcj per 
Teacher 
Employed 

Average 

Monthly Salary 
of Teachera 

Davidson. 

$39.81 

$ 53-94 

«i, 330 -Bg 

$126.30 

Shelby...... 

60.74 

82.04 

a» 374'99 

142.OS 

Rutlicriord. 

27.18 

43.91 

1,030.3a 

75-31 

Anderson. .... 

27.22 

31.67 

1,109.08 1 

75-37 

Monroe,. 

20.55 

38.73 

818,42 

71.88 

Cocke. 

15-56 

35.60 

61D.B5 

66.12 

Jackson. 

17.84 

25.82 

699.42 

73.16 

Overton... 

15.43 1 

28.41 

551.34 

71,29 

Pickett. 

12,34 

23.60 

524.46 ' 

70,41 


child enrolled as the two poorest counties in the state, which rank 
ninth and eighth among the nine selected counties, 

School expmidUnrcs .—^The teachers’ average monthly salaries and 
the school expenditures iii the school year 1926-27 in nine selected 
counties per child enrolled, per child in average daily attendance, 
and pec teacher are given in Table V. This table makes it apparent 
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that the inequalities in school expenditures in the nine selected 
Tennessee counties were outstanding* Davidson County and Shelby 
County, the two richest counties in the state, expended^ respective¬ 
ly, $39.81 and $60.74 per child enrolled as compared with Overton 
County and Pickett County, the two poorest counties in the state, 
which expended I15.43 and $12,34, respectively. The two richest 
counties and the two poorest counties show about the same degree 
of variation in expenditures per child in average daily attendance 
that obtains in the expenditures per child enroUedp A similar varia¬ 
tion exists with regard to expenditures per teacher employed and the 
average monthly salary of teachers. With only two exceptions the 
expenditures of the two richest counties in the state were the great¬ 
est, and those of the two poorest counties the smallest, of those of 
any of the nine counties selected on the basis of wealth. When all the 
items are considered, the general variations of expenditures are; 
with few exceptions, in descending orcfer from the richest to the 
poorest of the nine selected counties. This fact indicates some cor¬ 
relation between wealth of counties and expenditures for schools. 
At least, this correlation is close enough to operate to the disad¬ 
vantage of the poorest counties in the group studied. 

Enrohmnij aUendance, and length of school term .—^The percentage 
of the scholastic population enrolled, the percentage of the enrol¬ 
ment in average daily attendance, and the lengths of the school 
terins in white elementary schools in the nine counties in tlie school 
year 1926-27 are presented for comparison in Table VI. This table 
shows that the two richest counties in the state, Davidson and Shel¬ 
by, rank below the two poorest counties in the state, Overton and 
Pickett, in the percentage of the scholastic population enrolled in 
school, It is possible that the poorest counties failed to enumerate 
some children who should be included in the scholastic population, 
and that, consequently, the enrolment appears high in proportion to 
the scliolastic population. Especially does such seem to be the case 
in Cocke County where the enrolment is reported to be 108.5 per 
cent of the scholastic population. The percentage of enrolment in 
average daily attendance in the two wealthiest counties ranks far 
above that in the two poorest counties in the state. When the 
lengths of the school terms of the two richest and the two poorest 
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counties are compared, it is obvious that children living in the 
wealthy counties had much greater educational opportunities than 
did those residing in the poor counties. 

TABLE VI 


Enroliient, Attendance, and Lengths ot Sciiooi. 
Terms in White Elementary Schools in Nine 
Selected Counties rw School Year 1926-37 


County 

rcrccnfngc of 
Scholastic 
Popuklion 
Enrolled 

Pnreenfage of 
Enrolment In 
Average Daily 
Aiicndnncc 

Number of Dnya 
in School Term 

Davidsoii. 

87.1 

75-0 

17.5 

Shelby.... 

rg.B 

74.0 

180 

Rutherford -... 

Q 4 .fi 

63-3 

15a 

Anderson...... 

85 -S 

68.1 

157 

Monroe. 

69.8 

53-0 

154 

Cocke. 

loB.S 

60.6 

155 

Jackson. 

9B.6 

69.0 

159 

Overton. 

97 -S 1 

55*2 

144 

Pickett. 

QI. 2 

55 .2 

14R 


TABLE VII 


Percentage Distrihutiqns or White ELEMENTARY-SenooL Teachers in Nine 
Selected Counties in 1922 According to Educational Pheiuration* 


County 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

School 

Only 

Part 

High 

Sdiool 

Ifi’sh- 

Schoal 

Giadu- 

ule 

PnrL 

Karinnl 

School 

Aca- 

(bniic 

Normal 

Schrol 

N’ormni- 

Hchool 

(Jradu- 

al& 

Part 

College 

Collc{|C 

(irailu- 

tile 

Davidson. 

0.41 

15.10 

4.0.00 

4 .49 

8.57 

2-45 

22.86 

6.12 

Shelby. 

0.81 

5.91 

24,11 

37-82 

r.52 

fi -95 

17.72 

5 -16 

RuUicrford. 

10.22 

43.75 

i8-75 

2,27 

11-93 

S‘l2 

3 98 

3.98 

Anderson. 

0.00 

35.06 

45-37 

10.30 

r.03 

2 .06 

3-09 

3 09 

Monroe. 

4.58 

35.12 

36.64 

g.i6 

0.76 

3.82 

6.10 

3.82 

Coc;kc.. 

32.31^' 

30.75 

19.23 

4.62 

0,00 

1-54 

6.16’ 

5 -39 

Jackson.. 


78.65 

5^62 


D.OO 

D.CM3 

0.00 

0.00 

Overton... 

66.66' 

21..ul 

11.83 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

O.Oo 

Pickett. : . ’ 

1 

46.88 

1 

43-75 

3-12 


0.00 

O.OO 

0.00 

o.oo 


^ Dftla derived from Flclchcr Harper Swift and John Harold Goldtlioriw. .VWifi in r$iMic School 
Piiriiji«.' ThA South— Arhafisas, Oklahoma. Alabama, Temeiseej p. 175. llcsenrcli ruLlicalions of I he Uiii- 
veraiLy of Alinncscila, Edncaiton Series, No. a- WiiincapoJiSj Minnesota: University of Sliiiiiesolfi, rgjs- 


Qualifications of teachers .—The training of the teachers in the 
white elementary schools in the nine selected counties is shown in 
Table VII. The richest counties, Davidson and Shelby, at the time 
these data were assembled had the highest percentages of teachers 
trained beyond the high school, 4449 per cent and 69.17 per cent, 
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respeclively, whereas in Pickett County, the poorest county in the 
state, only 6.25 per cent of the teachers possessed a similar training. 
Jackson and Overton, the next poorest counties in this group had 
no teachers who were trained beyond the high school, while only 
two of the thirty-two teachers in Pickett County had as much as 
a partial normal-school training. Jackson, Overton, and Pickett 
counties had no teachers who were graduates of either a normal 
school or a college. 

The inequalities in the preparation of the teachers in these counties 
are even more striking when the teachers whose training was below 
the high-school level is considered. In Davidson County and Shelby 
County 15.51 per cent and 6,72 per cent, respectively, of the ele¬ 
mentary-school teachers possessed a training below that of higli- 
school graduation; the corresponding percentage is 94.38 in Jackson 
County, 88.17 Overton County, and 90.63 per cent in 

Pickett County. In Overton County azid Pickett County, the two 
poorest counties in the state, two-thirds and almost one-half, re¬ 
spectively, of the white elementary-school teachers employed were 
graduates of the elementary school only and did not possess training 
beyond that given in the schools in which they were teaching. On 
the other hand, less than i per cent of the teachers employed in 
each of the two richest counties in the state were graduates of the 
elementary school only. The inequalities in the training of the teach¬ 
ers in these counties correlate closely with the wealth of the counties. 

The inequalities in the qualifications of the teachers in the nino 
counties are further shown in Table VIII, wlrich shows the Uumbet 
of teacliers possessing teachers* licenses of the highest and lowest 
types, that is, permanent professional certificates (requiring two or 
more years of training above the high school) and permits to teach 
(having no specifications relative to training). The data in this tabic 
contribute abundant evidence of the extent of the inequalities iu 
certification of the teachers in the white elementary schools in the 
nine counties investigated. In the richest counties, Davidson and 
Shelby, the percentages of teachers who held permanent professional 
certificates are 20.0 and 59.7, respectively, while 30.8 per cent in 
Rutherford County held the permanent certificate. The teachers of 
these same counties held the lowest type of certificates issued by the 
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state, the permit, in such small percentages as 1.6. There are at 
least two possible explanations for the large number of teachers 
who held permanent professional certificates in these counties, One 
explanation is that these are the wealthiest counties in the group, 
and the other is that in each of these counties are located a large 
teachers' college and one or more other colleges. In contrast with 
these counties it may be noted that only 4.6 and 2,6 per cent o£ the 
teachers in the two poorest counties in the state, Overton and Pick¬ 
ett, held permanent professional certificates, while 8.4 per cent of 
the teachers in Overton County and 22,2 per cent of those in Pickett 
County held permits, 

TABLE VIII 

Inequalities in CcnTincATioN and Expedience ov tub White Element ah v- 
SciiooL Teacuehs in Nine Selected Counties in tue School 
Year 192Q-27 


COUWTY 

NlfUDER 

OP 

TFJS,(niE »3 

Emtiovep 

TcAcncn? IIoldino 
Peeuanent Feofesi- 
510KAL Ceutificates 

TEAciiERd Holding 
Permits 

Tkacuers without 
Experience 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Davidson. 

255 

SI 

20,0 

4 

1.6 

23 

9.0 

Siiclby.. 

243 

14s 

S 9-7 

4 

1.6 

10 

41 

Rutherford. 

107 

33 

30.8 

0 

0.0 

31 

ag.o 

Anderson... 

a? 

6 

6.9 

3 

3-4 


29.g 

jVIonroe.. 

r 23 1 

7 

5-7 

3 

2,4 

34 

27.6 

Cocke. 

127 1 

6 

4-7 

45 

354 

25 

19.7 

Jackson. 

95 

6 

6.3 

16 

16.8 

12 

12.6 

Overton... 

131 

6 

4.6 

II 

8.4 

40 

30 -S 

rickett. 

36 

I 

2.S 

8 

23.2 

I 

2.8 


With the exception of Pickett County, the counties of Davidson 
and Shelby had smaller percentages of teadiers without experience 
than did the other counties. Except in these two counties there 
seems to be little, if any, correlation between teacher turnover and 
the wealth of the county, for Pickett, the poorest county in the 
state, had the lowest percentage of turnover (2.8) of any of the 
counties in this group. 

SUMMAEY 

I. A coniparisoii of the experience, training, certification, and 
salaries of teachers; the value of school property per child enrolled; 
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and the length of scliool terms in white, county and city elementary 
schools shows that in all six items the city schools were favored by a 
wide margin, 

2. A comparison of the assessed valuation of wealth; the value of 
school ptoperty per child enrolled in school; the school expenditures 
as measured by the number of teachers, the number of children 
enrolled, the number of children in average daily attendance, and 
the amount expended for the salaries of teachers; the percentage of 
the school enrolment in average daily attendance; the percentage of 
the scholastic population enrolled; the length of the school terms; 
and the qualifications of the teachers in nine selected counties shows 
that the wealthiest counties had the advantage in all but two of the 
twelve factors. The two factors for which no advantage was shown, 
for the wealthiest counties ate the percentage of scholastic popular 
tlon enrolled in school and the experience of the teachers. 

3. If the factors considered are adequate criteria for determining 
educational opportunities, it may be concluded that marked inequal¬ 
ities existed between county and city white elementary schools and 
in the white elementary schools in the nine selected counties. 
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The school newspaper has long been considered an important ex¬ 
tra-curriculum activity in the high school. As early as 1851 news¬ 
papers were issued by high sdiools in Hartford, Connecticut, by the 
Boston Latin School, and by the Girls' High School, Portland, 
Maine,* These early papers were extra-curriculum activities in the 
most modern sense as they were organized, written, and edited by 
the pupils as mediums through which talents for the writing of 
stories, poetry, essays, jokes, and editorials were displayed. In the 
later stages of development the high-school newspapers were uti¬ 
lized as curricular material in courses iu English and joiirnalisin. At 
present a paper is usually conducted either in connection with a 
class in English or as an extra-curriculum activity for whicli the par¬ 
ticipating pupils receive credit. Whatever the status of the school 
paper in the organization of the activities of the high school, its value 
as a socializing factor and as a means of encouraging written expres- 
sioj3 and inHuencing community opinion with respect to the sdiool 
is well established. 

The school paper has not attained so high a degree of develop¬ 
ment in the elementary school as in the junior and senior higli 
schools. However, there seems to be no valid reason why it should 
not prove fidly as vital and effective in this newer field. It is just 
as important that extra-curriculum activities render their services 
in socializing the pupil in tlie elementary grades as in the higher 
levels of school work. If organized pupil activities have values in 
effecting the many-sided development of the child, why postpone 
them until the junior or senior high school period is reached? Since 
the school paper is well established as a socializing factor, it may, 
without doubt, occupy a wide sphere of influence in the elementary 

‘ Alssttncler Crippen Roberts and Edgar Marian Draper, Hxlrach^s Ijili'iiiiiiii’al 
Activities in High Scimls, p, 163- floslon; D. C. Heatl) & Co., ipaS, 
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school, It is the purpose of this article to present a statistical analy^ 
sis and comparison of the outstanding elements of thirty-five repre¬ 
sentative newspapers and one special newspaper in the elementary 
schools of Chicago; 

The study here described had its origin in the activities of the 
journalism club of the Gladstone Elementary School during the 
spring semester of 1929. One of the major activities of the club was 
the reading of school papers secured through exchanges with a view 
to finding suggestions for improving the local school paper, which 
had just been established. This practice was continued during the 
following school year; and, as the interest in the content and makeup 
of the school papers grew and as the possibilities of improving school 
journalism through acquiring wider knowledge of the practices of 
elementary-school papers were sensed, it was decided to make a 
more comprehensive investigation than the limitations of the club 
permitted. Accordingly, a greater number and variety of elemen¬ 
tary-school papers were secured, and a systematic study of the ma¬ 
terials was begun. 

Thirty-five representative elementary-school newspapers were se¬ 
cured for study, of which twenty-four were printed papers and eleven 
were mimeographed papers, Two numbers of each paper issued dur¬ 
ing the school year 1929-30 were carefully analyzed with respect to 
the type of school from which it was issued, the auspices of publica¬ 
tion, the method of financing, the mechanical makeup, the general 
form, and the content. In order that the data obtained might be 
entirely objective, all facts were secured from analyses of the papers, 
no questionnaires being employed. The conte^it of the papers was 
determined by obtaining the number of square inches of space de¬ 
voted to each feature in the two copies of each paper. 

Table I contains data concerning the types of elementary schools 
in which printed papers are published, the names of the papers, by 
whom published, and the methods of financing. The table should 
be read as follows: School 1 contains a kindergarten and eight 
grades. Its enrolment is 952, and the organization is the regular 
type ordinarily found in elementary schools. Its school paper is 
named the Microphone, It is published by the parent-teachers^ as¬ 
sociation and is financed by means of advertising. Table II contains 
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data for the miraeograplied papers; these papers are published and 
financed by the schools. 

The data, in Table I show that fourteen, or 58.3 per cent, of the 
printed papers are under the direction of the parent-teachers’ asso- 

TADLE I 

Data concerning Ti.ventv-eouii Eleuentary Schools* and the 
Printed School Papers Which They Issued dhrinq 
THE School Yeah ipap-jo 


School 


Highest 

Grndct 


Bnra}’ 

ment 


TVpc of 
OraftniznLiont 


Home of 
Paper 


Fublfslicd UTiUcr 
AuspiccB of— 


Metliod of 
Finandng 


viir 

vni 

VIII 


gS 2 


Regular 

Ueguhr 

Regular 


Afferaphone 

Co-workcr 

Dreeze 


Pni'cnt-tcflchijra' 
association 
Parcnt-tcncliers' 
afsocf'aiion 
Rlglilh-grade pupils 



VIII 

vni 

VIII 

VI 

VI 




Regular 


1,461 

1,36s 

S ?5 


Rcgulqr mid 
program 
Regular and 
li all-day 
Regular 


1,650 


Regular 


News 

News 


Pflfcnt-tcachcrs' 

association 

Pupils 


Message 

Chat 

Civic Hcncon 


FarcnL-Lcnchera' 

nssoclaiion 
ParcnWeachcra* 
nssochlion 
Civic club 


JO, 
II. 


12 .. , 
13 .-, 
T.l, . . 

15 , 

16 , . . 
17.. . 


23 - 

n- 


VI 

VlII 

VIII 

vin 

VIII 

vin 

vni 

VllI 

VllI 

vin 

Yin 

VI 

VT 

VllI 

VIII 

VIII 


i. 37 d 

1,300 

1,718 

I,6od 

1,842 

1,098 

1,466 


T, 72 S 

650 

1,320 

BB 3 

083 

71S 


Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

ReguJar i^d 
industrial 
Regular 

Regular and 
progTum 
Regular 

Rotary 

Regular 

Regular, lulf- 
day, and ro¬ 
tary 

Regular and 
double 
Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 


Telilnl 

Herald 

News 

Line 

Lantern 

Journal 

Neivs 

Call 

News 

Herald 

News 

Chips 

News 

Reminder 

Slone 

Monthly 


PftrcnHcacUcr.V 

Associalioii 

Pupils 

ParenL-tcachrra' 

ussocinliap 

Pupils 

Parent-lcacKers' 

associatiuD 

Pupils 

Parctil-leacliere* 

association 

Pupils 

Parent-teachers' 

nsrioclalion 

Pupils 


Pupils 

Parent-leathers' 

nssocialLon 

Pupils 

Parent-leacliers' 
nasociation 
PnrcnUcnclicra' 
association 
ParonL-lcachera' 
association 


Advcriiscmicnia 

Advcttiscmculs 

Subscriplionfi and 
odverliscincuLs 
AclvcrlrseinGnla 

Sub.urriplions nnd 
adwrtlsemcnis 
Siihscrlptions and 
ndvcrLiscmenls 
AdvertfsejneJits 

Dues and advcT- 
tlscmenl.s 
AdverllBcnieiils 

Adverluemcnli 

Advertisementa 

Sulwcripliors 

Advertlseincnta 

Subscriplians 

Advertise meats 

Subscript Iona 
Buhsciiplioas and 
ndvertiaemenla 
AdverLisetncnls 


Subscrfplrlons and 
udvcrlisementa 
Subscriptions end 
sidvcrtlscmenu 
SuhscripUous 
A(lvcrLl.s«incai.H 

Adveitiscmonls 

Advcrli^emcnLa 


’l=The data concerning the grades, enrolments, and types of orgnnizalioa In these schools \verc obtained 
from the Dircclory of I fit Pufi/ic Schools 0 /1 fie City of Chicago, 1929-1^0. Chicago: board of L.ducaHati. 
t All schools have kinderaortens. 

t The term "program*' telcis la a luodiJicatlfM! of ffae plalooji plan; "dDiibte," Io schools an wluch 
pupils nre divided into two sections, each occupying the building onc-hallol an e.^lcndca day; Imlf-day, 
to schools in which primary pupils attend onc-balf the rcgulnr day* industnnl, to scUoma in 
pupils of upper grades apeiid DJiC'/ourth or onp-Jilth of theJT Jjnic jn Industrial work; und lolaiy, to 
school3 in which certain divisions arc scheduled for aciidemic in&iruciion in home rooms during periods 
in which pupils of the liomc rooms arc in special rooms, 
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ciations; that nine, or 37.5 per cent, are managed by pupils under 
faculty direction; and that one paper is the organ of the civic clubs 
of the school. When advertisements are the chief source of reveiuie, 
the advertising firms frequently secure the advertisements, furnish 
a portion of the content, and publish the newspaper for the parent- 
teachers' associations. It is evident, therefore, that the problems of 
organizing, editing, publishing, and financing are quite removed 
from consideration by pupils or teaching staff in more than one- 
half the elementary schools having printed papers. 

TABLE H 

Data conceukimg Eleven Elementary Schools Having 
Mimeographed Newspapers during School Year 
1929-30 AND Names or the Papers* 


School 

Enrolment 

Name or Pajjcr 

I , , ... 

1.331 

Bugle 

2.. 

i,l8s 

Scoop 

3 . 

1,280 

Educator 

4. . ... 

666 

Bugle Call 

5 . 

598 

Reporter 

6 .. 

382 

Gazette 

7... 

968 

News 

8. 

988 

Journal 

Q. 1 

1,17s 

Newsette 

lo. 1 

883 

News 

II .... , 

1 

775 

News 


* All Ihc schools represented in this table h^vc eight grades and bln- 
dercartena, nnd nil h[ivcor5a.nJzntipns ol ihe regular type. School j runs 
double sessions. 


Advertisements are contained in twenty of the printed papers 
and in one of the mimeographed papers. Four printed papers pub¬ 
lished by the schools and tliree published by parent-teachers* asso¬ 
ciations are supported jointly by subscriptions and advertisements. 
Of the printed papers supported solely by advertisements, eleven 
are published under the auspices of the parenWeachers' associations 
and two by the schools. Four printed papers published by pupils are 
supported wholly by subscriptions. The subscription rates for the 
printed papers range from two to ten cents a copy. Two mimeo¬ 
graphed papers have subscription rates of one cent a copy. In gen¬ 
eral, the paper and stencils for mimeographed papers are furnished 
by the schools, Thus, the newspapers are made available to the 
pupils without charge. 
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The data conceniing types of schools show that the printed papers 
are generally found in the larger schools. The median enrolment of 
schools having printed papers is 1,370; the median ejirolment of 
schools having mimeographed papers is 968. Five of the schools hav¬ 
ing printed papers are six-grade elementary schools, while all the 
schools having mimeographed papers are eight-grade schools. The 
type of organization of the school does not appear to be a material 
factor in determining the kind of paper a given school issues. 

The names of the papers show considerable variety, ”News/' the 
only name utilized more than twice, appears seven times as the name 
of a printed paper and three times as the name of a mimeogrfiphed 
paper- 

Thlrteen of the printed papers and two ol the mimeographed 
papers have covers. Four printed papers and none of the mimeo¬ 
graphed papers contain headlines. Twenty-two of the printed papers 
and seven of the mimeographed papers give the dates of the issues, 
Only seven of the papers are organized with definite sections for the 
various types of material. The mimeographed papers are typed on 
either one or botli sides of the sheet, contain from two to fourteen 
pages of one or two columns, and are either eight and one-half by 
eleven inches or eight and one-half by thirteen inches in size. 

Detailed data with regard to the size, the number of columns, 
and the number of pages of the printed papers are sho^Yn in Table 
III. The variety in the size and makeup of the printed papers is 
much greater than that of the mimeographed papers. The size seven 
by ten inches has the greatest frequency, followed closely by the 
sizes six by nine inches end eight and one-halt by eleven inches. 
Thus, in. the printed elementary-school paper the trend is distinctly 
in favor of the small sizes. The most popular numbers of columns 
are two and three, respectively, which together are found in five- 
sixths of the printed papers included in the study. Four pages is the 
number of pages most frequently utilized. Simplicity and avoidance 
of extremes are found to be the outstanding cliar act eristics in the 
form and makeup of the printed elementary-school paper. 

The content of the papers was classified according to thirteen 
main divisions, as shown in Table IV. While most of these divisions 
are self-explanatory, some may require explanation. ^‘Eoard of edu¬ 
cation news’* includes all news concerning finances, legislation, build- 
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ing programs, and news issued by tlie central oflSce of the board of 
education which was thought to be of interest to the community, 
such as growth of the schools, explanations of policies of the central 
office, and community civic assemblies called by the superintendent 
of schools, "Creative literary effort** refers to letters, poems, and 
stories contributed by pupils* ^^School news*^ includes all personal 

TABLE III 


Size, Nuudeh op Cotmms, and Nu^[DER op Pages of Twentv^ 
POUR Printed Elementary-School NE^vspApERS in 
Chicago in School Year 1929-30 


Makeup FeaUiic 

Number o! 
Papers 

Percentage o[ 
Papers 

Rank 

^ize; 




6 by 9 inches. 

5 

20.83 

1 2.5 

7 by 10 inches .. 

6 

35-00 

I 

8 by 10 inches. 

2 

8.33 

S 

8i by II inches. 

5 

20.83 

2.5 

9 by 12 inches. 

3 

12.50 

4 

10 by 16 inches. 

I 

4.17 

7 

12 by 16 inches. 

I 

4.17 

7 

12 by 19 inches. 

I 

4.17 

7 

Number of columns: 




I. 

I 

4.17 

4-5 

2.. 

12 

50.00 

I 

3 . 

8 

33-33 

2 

4 . 

I 

4.17 

4 -S 

s. 

2 

3.33 

3 

Number of pAges: 1 


! 


4 . 1 

9 

37-50 ! 

1-5 

6. 

2 

3.33 

3-5 

8.' 

2 1 

8.33 

3.5 

10. 

I 

4.17 

S -5 

12...... 

I 

4 - 1 ? 

S -5 

16 or more. 

9 

37-50 

t .5 


items concerning pupils, alumni, and teachers, as well as official an¬ 
nouncements and explanations of policies of the school. 

The five leading topics in the printed papers are advertisements, 
creative literary effort, community news, school news, and reprints, 
in the order named. The topics of corresponding rank in the mimeo¬ 
graphed papers are creative literary effort, school news, extra-class 
activities, cuts, and humor. Thus, the school papers of both types 
emphasize creative literary effort on the part of the pupils and local 
school news. All five leading features of the inuneographed papers 
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show tlie content of these papers to be focused an matters of local 
school interest to a much greater extent than is the case in the print¬ 
ed papers. The fact that community news a-nd reprints, items which 
are almost negligible in the mimeographed papers, are emphasized 
to so great an extent in the printed papers may be due to the fact 
that many of the latter are controlled by pareut-tcachers’ associa¬ 
tions. The greater emphasis on advertising which is shown in the 
printed papers may be attributed to the heavier burden of iinandiig 
papers of this type. 

TABLE IV 


Percentage op Space and Ranks op Thirteen Types op Content in 
Twenty-fouh Printed and Eleven Mimeographed ErEMENtARV- 
ScHOOL Newspapers in Ciucago in School Yeah 1939^30 


Content 

1 Printed Fatehs 

Miueograpued Paperr 

PercenUgo 

Rank 

Pcrcciiiago 

Rank 

Advertisements. 

26. oz 

I 

1.45 

9 

Doard of education news. 

1.06 

II 

2.40 

6 

Community news. 

15^08 

3 

0.30 

II 

Creative literary effort. 

15.19 

2 

33 52 

1 

Cuts. ; . , 

7-16 

6 

11.83 

4 

Editorials. 

3 -Si 

8 

x.oi 

10 

Excbajiges ... 

0*34 

12 

0.00 

12.5 

Extra-class activities. 

5.23 

7 

15-47 

3 

Humor. 

2.24 

9 

7-25 

5 

List of staff members. 

I .QO 

lo 

X -47 1 

a 

Reprints. 

7-30 

5 

1.82 

7 

School news. 

12.76 

4 

23-33 ■ 

2 

Table of contents. 

0.30 

13 

0,00 

la 5 


The data concerning content furthermore reveal definite defideii- 
cies in the emphasis placed on various topics. For example; neither 
type of paper gives a sufficient amount of space to news from the 
board of education. Likewise, the space devoted to editorials i.s 
small. The mimeographed papers place surprisingly little emphasis 
on community news, and the printed papers place little emphasis on 
extra-class activities. 

The next source of factual material to be considered was the 
Glddsiofie-Bvaiucifd Civic Bcacoti for the school year 1929-30. Its 
content was deemed significant because the eight issues of the paper 
for 1929-30 represent the results of a year of studious and painstak- 
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ing effort on the part of the principal, a selected faculty committee, 
and the pupil staff to fit the school paper effectively to the needs of 
a six-year elementary school and its community. This paper is the 
official publication of the Gladstone Civic Club of the Gladstone 
Elementary School in Chicago. The features of the paper are 
ten by pupils, by pupils and teacliers jointly in classes or groups, 
and at times by teachers themselves. 

The Gladsiom-Brainard Civic Beacon is seven by ten inches in size 
and contains four pages of three columns each. It has no cover, but 
the title, the volume number, and the date of issue are given at the 
top of the first page. The general organization provides that mate¬ 
rials of definite types appear on given pages. For example, the ma¬ 
terials of the first page include a headline and right-hand column 
dealing with some phase of school-board publicity, a picture of a 
school official or a school building in the middle column, and a left- 
hand column dealing with an activity of the school considered to be 
of special interest to the people of the community. The second page 
contains a list of staff members, an editorial, a serial story by a 
pupil author, and other creative effort of the pupils. The cojitents of 
the third page consist in news of the Brainard branch of the school 
and creative literary effort of its pupils. The fourth page is devoted 
to extra-class activities, humor, school news, and an advertisement 
of the community banlc. 

Inspection of the data of Table V shows that the civic theme is 
very prominent in the content of this paper, an outcome to be ex¬ 
pected in a publication of a civic dub. More than one-fourth of the 
content is devoted to extra-class activities—the socializing agencies 
of the school~and approximately one-tenth to news supplied by 
the board of education, constituting news of schools and city-wide 
civic and social movements sponsored by the superintendent. The 
fact that a considerable proportion of the school news and editorials 
is devoted to civic subjects gives additional emphasis to the civic 
theme in the paper. A relatively large proportion of space is devoted 
to creative literary effort. Less attention is given to cuts, humor, 
and school news than is the case in the mimeographed papers. 

The coefficient of correlation between the rank orders of types of 
content in the Gladstonc'Brainafd Civic Beacon and the types of 
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content in the twenty-four printed papers, computed by the Spear¬ 
man rank method, was found to be .55. The corresponding co¬ 
efficient oi correlation between the Ghd^im<j-Braimrd Civic Beacon 
and the eleven mimeographed papers was ,73. When the printed 
papers were separated into two groups, one consisting of papers con¬ 
trolled by the parent-teachers^ associations and the other consisting 
of papers controlled by the schools, the coefficient of correlation 
between the Gladslone-Brainard Civic Beacon mnd the papers spon¬ 
sored hy the parent-teachers’ associations was found to be 44; that 

TABLE V 


Peugentaqe or Space and Ranks op Thirteen Tvpes op Con¬ 
tent IN Eight Issues op the "Gladstone-Brainahd 
Civic Deacon” duihng School Ykau 1920-30 


ContenL 

Perce nLagc 


Advertisements.... 

12 .70 
9-50 
1.23 

17.87 

3.68 

6.79 

0.00 

A 

Board of education news. 

5 

Comi'niinity new^. 

10 

Creative literary effort. 

2 

Cuts... 

9 

Editorials,... 

6 

Exchanges......... 

12.s 

I 

Exti'a-clnss activities. *... 

26.86 

Humor... 

1^.17 

3.76 

3.67 

12.75 

o.oo 

ti 

List of stafT memhers. 

7 

Reprints. 

9 

School news.. 

3 

Table of contents.... 

12.5 



between the Gladstone paper and the papers issued by the schools, 
,78. Thus, with respect to content, the Gladslone-Bniinatd Civic 
Beacon shows a much higher degree of relation with papers controlled 
by the schools, both printed and mimeographed, than with those 
controlled by the parent-teachers’ associations, 

Other correlations were found to be as follows: content ol entire 
group of printed papers with content of entire group of mimeo¬ 
graphed papers, .45; entire group of printed papers with printed 
papers controlled by parent-teachers’ associations, .94; entire group 
of printed papers with printed papers controlled by schools, .71; 
mimeographed papers with printed papers controlled by parent- 
teachers’ associations, .23; mimeographed papers with printed pa- 
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pers controlled by schools, .81; printed papers controlled by parent- 
teachers' associations with printed papers controlled by schools, .53. 
These correlations indicate a high degree of relationship between the 
content in mimeographed papers and that in printed papers con¬ 
trolled by schools, and a comparatively limited degree of relation¬ 
ship between content in the papers controlled by parent-teachers’ 
associations and that in papers controlled by schools. Thus, control 
is seen to be a mnch more influential factor than form in deter¬ 
mining the content of the elementary-school newspaper. 

SUMMARY 

The data presented show a great variety of trends in the control, 
form, and content of the elementary-school newspaper, Some pa¬ 
pers are controlled by pupils under teacher direction; other papers, 
by parent-teachers' associations. The papers are either printed or 
mimeographed, There is a trend toward simplicity in the form of 
the printed papers; the typical paper measures seven by ten inches 
and contains four pages of cither two or three columns. Both printed 
and mimeographed papers show a general lack of organization of 
content. Papers sponsored by parent-teachers' associations empha¬ 
size community news and advertisements, whereas papers controlled 
by scliools emphasize school news and creative literary eflbrt of the 
pupils. The content in a paper especially designed to meet the needs 
of a six-grade elementary sclrool shows much higher relation to the 
content in printed and mimeographed papers controlled by schools 
than to the content in papers sponsored by parent-teachers’ asso¬ 
ciations. 

The comparative dearth of outstanding central tendencies in the 
form and content of the papers considered in this study suggests 
the need for further investigation to discover the most essential 
features in form and the relative importance of topics of content in 
newspapers for elementary schools. Such data may then be made 
the basis for setting up simple and effective standards for guidance 
in the publication of elementary-school newspapers, 



Cbutiitional Mritingd 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The ekvmlary-scliool library—It is commonly recognized that the elemen¬ 
tary-school library is a most potent factor in the development of im interest In 
reading and in. the establishment o( a habit of reading extensively in a variety 
of fields of subject matter. A recent publication* oflcrs valuable assistance to 
elenientary-school librarians and superintendents in the selection of reading ma¬ 
terial for Grades IV, V, and VI and to teachers in the stimuktion and guidance 
of elcmentary-scliool cliildrcti in their reading activities. 

In Chapter I the author states the major purposes of the elementary-school 
library and describes in some detail the organization and management of the 
library in the Uiuversity Elementary School of the University of Cincago. 
On page 8 a list of ten excellent suggestions for motivating reading activities 
and for guiding children' in their choice of books is offered. Tcnchcra and li¬ 
brarians will find the suggestions most pertinent in meeting the problem of sLim- 
iilating varied and extensive reading among elementary-school diildrcn. 

An analysis of the circulation records and of the reports of the children's In¬ 
dividual reading has been made to determine the main cliaracteristics of cliil- 
dren^s interests and the treudSp changes, and continuity apparent In children's 
selections over a period of time. The following quotations will illustrate the 
quality of the comments included, 

Factual material is read extensively by both bqys and girls of all three grades, and 
there is evidence that they would read more if it were available in well-wrUton and 
attractive form suitable for juvenile readers. 

There is evidence that mtcrcsts aie aroused in history, gcograpliy, and Bcicnce classes 
which influence children's reading. In generni, girls are more responsive to these inter¬ 
ests than arc boys. 

Children of all three grades show considembk interest in reading biography. I^Iorc 
biography would be read if more were suitably written. 

The average child in these grades shows considerable breadth of iiUcrcsls. A few 
have highly specialized interests, as one sixth-grade boy who lias always confined his 
reading as closely as possible to various aspects of natural science. 

^ Evangeline Colburn, A Library for the InhniiEdiaic Grades- Publications of the 
Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, Number i. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1930. Pp. iv-l-150. §1.25. 
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Sustained interest in some sub]ects is prominent with some children. An example 
of this is a fourth-grade girl who is interested ip Holland and the Butchi She wants to 
read everything available on these subjects. Her case parallels that of a sixth-grade girl 
who was absorbed in the study of India and exhausted the sources of the library on 
that subject* 

There is a strong preference manifested for long selections, for entire books rather 
than collections of stories [pp, 15-16]. 

The analysis will be useful to any adult who is in a position to provide or 
suggest reading material for children of these ages. 

The standardized reading-test records of children in Grades IV, V, and VI 
of the University Elementary School are provided in chapter n, and it may be 
seen that the effect of extensive and wide library reading on the various reading 
skills, as measured by standardized tests, is obviously of positive value. 

Miss Colburn supplies an annotated list of books which have been carefully 
selected on the basis of the evidence gained through seveial yeans of close con¬ 
tact with children in the elementary-school library, where she has watched 
children in their reactions to books in an informal situation and has studied the 
records of the reading done by the children, both in school and in the home. 
This experience os teacherdibrarian qualifies the author to designate booics of 
real merit which appeal to children's varied interests and are suited to different 
levels of reading ability. Therefore, the suggested list is tremendously valuable 
to libmrians, teachers, and superintendents who are selecting library books for 
children in the middle grades of the elementary school, 

Delia E. Kihee 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Measuring the iiUelligente of preschool children .—^Recognition of the many 
cUfTicuIdes faced by the investigator of the intelligence of preschool children is 
probably responsible for the dearth of even reasonably satisfactory intelligence 
scales for children under five or six years of age. An outstanding contribution 
to this neglected lield is reported in a recent publication/ the work of a psy¬ 
chologist who has been able to draw upon the rich resources of the Meirili- 
Palmer School. 

The book is organized in four parts: (i) “Problems and History of the Men¬ 
tal Testing of Preschool Children/* (2) *^The Merrill-Paimer Research/’ (3) 
“Guide for Administering the Merrill-P aimer Scale/* and (4) “Illustrative Case 
Studies “ 

Part One presents a review of earlier tests suitable or in part suitable for 
testing children of preschool age and also an excellent discussion of criteria for 
the selection of tests for children of that age, 

^ Rachel Stutsman, Mental Measurement of Preschool Children with a Guide for the 
Advduistralhn of Ihe Merrill-Pahter Scale of Mental Tests, Yankei's-oii-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1931, Pp. K-I-36B* $2,20. 
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Part Two reports in detail tbe Merrill-Palmcr Research, through which the 
possibilities of sevejity-iiine old and new tests were examined, Thirty-eight of 
these were adapted to the requirements of the new scale. Of those retained 
which had already been designated useful, the following arc representative; 
Woodworth and Wells’ Action Agent Association Test; Marc and Foal Picture 
Completion; Wallin's Peg Boards, A andD; the Buttons and Buttonholes Test 
from Dccroly Educative Games; and Goddard and Footes’ Opposi tion of Thumb 
and Fingers Test. Among the new tests developed by the author are the follow¬ 
ing: Pyramid i (3 cubes), Pyramid 2 (6 cubes), Identification of Self in Mirror, 
Nest 0^ Cubes, and Crossing the Feet. 

The author's report furnishes evidence that the tests were selected both with 
the essential requirements of a testing device and with the requisites of the test- 
iiig situation in mind. The final selection of tests was based on the reliability 
with which they differentiated children of different clironological nges^ the 
amount of time required to administer the tests, the case and objectivity of 
scoring, and, of necessity, the interest which the tests had for children of pre- 
school age. Emphasis was given to tests of performance and other non-verbal 
types. 

Standardization was based on the performances of 631 subjects well distrib¬ 
uted as to age and sex and obtained from twenty different sources (Merrili- 
Palmer children being excluded). The author's careful analysis of the selective 
factors involved in sampling adds to one’s confidence in the samples that she 
employed. Variable-score tests were broken into elements that could be scored 
on an all-or-iione basis. The completed scale contains ninety-three separate 
diagnostic elements. The score may be interpreted in three ways—in terms of 
mental age, in terms of the score’s standard-deviation value, and in terms of the 
percentile value of the score. Tables to facilitate the interpretation of scores 
are provided in Part Three, 

The validity of the scale appears to be well established. The scale differen¬ 
tiates (i) between the performances of apparciUiy briglit and dull children of 
the same age, (2) between the performances of normal and fccble-inindcd chil¬ 
dren, and (3) between the performances of children of different age levels. The 
amount of overlapping of adjacent age groups is sufficiently small to indicate a 
real progression from one age to another. The correlation between scores jnadc 
on the Merrill-Paimer Scale and on the Stanford-Biiiet scale was found to ap¬ 
proximate +.80 when children tlirqe to six years of age were tested. 

Part Three furnishes detailed directions for administering the test, including 
exact instructions for setting the stage, a descrip tion of each step in obtaining the 
various responses, and samples of acceptable and unacceptable performances. 
These procedures have been so well defined that objectivity and comparability 
of results seein to be assured- A guide for personality observations is also pro¬ 
vided. 

Part Four reports a number of illustrative case studies in which the scale 
gave evidence of usefulness in making diagnoses in planning [or the future, in 
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dealing with children 'with special difliciilties, and in confirming general im- 
presaions, 

The study makes more feasible the examination of all children at the pie- 
school level and makes possible more intelligent direction of the training of the 
preschool child. It is a scholarly presentation of a difficult problem. 

Kerman G, Richey 

Tort HabUily of school districts and school-dislrict ojjtcers. —^Public-school olfi- 
cials are sojnetiines lulled into a false sense of security with regard to their lia^ 
bilities and obligations by reason of the fact that the officially prepared school 
codes present in compact form the statutory laws with regard to schools and 
school officials. These codes, however, do not at all deal with case law, which is 
sometimes of decisive importance in determining the responsibilities and lia- 
bililies of teachers and boards of education. The case law, too, is rather fre¬ 
quently overlooked by the ordinary legal practitioner, with the results that pub¬ 
lic-school men often find it difficult to obtain answers to legal questions that 
loom large in the daily administration of schools. 

Professor J. Frederick Weltzln, in his treatise on the legal authority of the 
school,* undertakes to make fox public-school people a thorough study of lia¬ 
bility to damages on the part of school corporations and school officials as re¬ 
vealed in American case law* The book treats the legal nature of the public- 
school corporation; the status of the school corporation with relation to state 
and municipality; the powers and duties of the corporation; the liability of the 
sdiool corporation to damages for torts; and the tort liability of ofBccrS; teadi- 
era, principals, and superintendents. Although mucli of the value of the book 
consists in full citation of cases, the author does not claim to be exhaustive but 
merely to "'examine as completely as possible all the primary authority in point 
on the main issues of this study so that the principles formulated , . . , will be 
accurate statements of the law” (p. 2). The book is valuable because it gives in 
concise form material that persons dealing with school problems need and can- 
no 1: readily find else'where. 

Valuable as the book is, the reader unfamiliar with legal materials should 
remember that the author's summary of the law, even though excellently and 
conservatively stated with regard to the general holdings of the courts, might 
not be upheld by the specific court in whose jurisdiction the reader himself 
happens to be employed. The first value, therefore, which the public-school 
man will find in the work is a general summary of principles that probably, 
but not certainly, apply in liis jurisdiction. He should investigate rather care¬ 
fully the special holdings in his own jurisdiction in important cases before com¬ 
mitting himself or liis board on the faith of the general principles laid down. 

* J. Frederick Weltzin, The Legal AMorUy of Ihe American Public School as Devel¬ 
oped Py a Study of LiahilUy la Damages^ University of North Dakota School of Edncfl- 
tion Bulletin No. 7* Grand f'orks, North Dakota: University of North Dakota, 1930. 
Pp, xii-l-240. $1.00* 
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Another value of the book is that it points oui to school admini&tmtQr^ and 
teachers responsibilities and liabUities which are easily overlooked. 

In fairness to the author U should be stated that an app^ircnt scmppincss of 
treatment and a somewhat sudden veering from tlie careful dcfniitiou in one 
paragraph of what seem to be simple terms to the use in the next paragrapji of 
undefined terms whose significance seems technical arc inherent in the nature 
of his material. The special cases dealing with school problems are^ after sll, 
merely a cross-section of cases involving the intricacies of corporation law, 
administrative law, the law of torts and damages, and even questions of cori'' 
stitutioiial interpretation. Foe the understanding of readers vmfamiliar with the 
laWj the author at times has defined terms quite simple to students of law. 
However, he could not hope to define all terms the meanings of which would 
be uncertain to many of his readers without producing nn unwieldy Lrealisc. 
On the whole, lie is to be congratulated for his wise selection of terms that need 
to be defined in order to produce an understandable study, 

Holland Holton 

DujiE University 


A IocgI -probhut co!^idctcd historically, —What is the value to the world at 
large of an intensive historical study of a local iiistilution? A recent Doctor's 
dissertation,* which treats the development of the state department of educa¬ 
tion in one state^ prompts this question, Such a study willj of course, appeal 
to the local client^e. It should likewise appeal to a small but select group of 
students of education to be found usually in the colleges and universities localccl 
beyond the boundaries of the state. If the writer of a dissertation docs not 
address his treatise directly to the latter group, he should, at least keep their 
interests before him as he writes. 

Obviously, readers of this class seek in the local treatise a reward more sub^ 
stantial than the satisfaction of their idle curiosity. They, being devoid of the 
local reader's pride in placcj are conccriiod more with generalizations than with 
unique instances, They are accustometl to search history for facts Ibal: tend to 
confirm principles, for facts that tend to justify or discredit established pro¬ 
cedures. Information per sc is of less value to tlicni fiian (be significance of the 
information in relation to national or world-wide movements in thought. For 
such readers the local study has value ni proportion as it i 3 stablishcs a reljition 
between forces making for local developinciU and lorccs nfiecting education 
throughout the nation, The conscientious writer may discharge Jus obligation 
to such readers by so marshaling his iiiatcnals as citlicr to develop a new I'UJiicJ- 
pie or to test the validity of an pM oue. 

A book with the title A msfary of ihc Diivelopnmt of (lieDcpurtmcuJ of rMk 
Inslmakn in lorn oJTers but few opportunities for gciieralizatioii, and these few 

’ Robert Ervic McConnell, A IJislory of the Dmlopimd of the Department of Pithhc 
Ifistyuction in Tom. University of Iowa Studies hi E/inr/ition, Voi. VI, No. r. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1930- Fp. 122. Si.00. ^ 
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seem to have escaped the notice of the author. To illustrate the point: The 
machinery for administering the state school system in Iowa seems to have 
taken shape during a period of experimentation between 1846 and 1865. Does 
that brief period have any special significance in the educational history of the 
nation? The author neglects to note the fact that a number of other states were, 
during the same period^ going through the same experiences that Iowa was 
passing through. Moreover, Iowa, following the advice of Horace Mann, adopt¬ 
ed and later rejected the Massachusetts plan of administration by means of a 
state board of education. NovvadaySj authorities on school administration 
throughout the country have come to regard the Massachusetts plan with favor. 
The curious reader may legitimately inquire wliat factors prompted lowa^s 
shift in policy. The author is silent on this point and on other broad implica¬ 
tions of bis study. 

The reviewer appreciates the value of the dissertation in preserving Iowa's 
educational record so far as the state administration of schools is concerned. 
The study is well presented, clear, and—so far as the reviewer*s knowledge 
allows him to judge—thorough in treatment. It contributes much useful in¬ 
formation to the chronicle of education in Iowa, 

Stuart G. Noble 

'rULANE UmVEBSlTV _ 

A Mbook in nalnre-skidy .—A recent science book' written for use in the in- . 
termecliate or upper grades of the elementary scliool undertakes to carry chil¬ 
dren into the "economic and scientihe pliascs" of the study of nature. It is a 
companion volume to the author's earlier Nalure Study, Book One, designed 
chiefly to arouse interest in common natural phenomena. 

The twenty-eight chapters of the new book are grouped into six parts: 
"Order and System in Nature/^ "Insects," "Adaptations in Nature," "Plants," 
'Weeds," and "Physical Nature Study." As is evident from these titles, the 
emphasis of the book is on the biological aspects of environment. Many of the 
biological topics, aa might well be expected from the fact that the author pur¬ 
poses to stress the economic phases of nature, are discussed from the standpoint 
of the agriculturist. The section devoted to physical i^ature-stiidy occupies 
only one-eighth of the book. ;Three topics, "Rocks and the Soil," "Weather and 
Climate," and "The Solar System," are included. 

All the chapters of the book are short; they range from four to thirteen pages 
In length- At the close of each chapter a few questions and suggestions for ac¬ 
tivities are given. The following exercises found at the conclusion of the chapter 
"Poisonous Insects" arc representative. 

1. Have you ever seen the ncBt of a bumblebee, paper wasp, or mud dauber? 
Describe iti 

2. Bring to class the deserted nests of different kinds of wasps, and observe how each 
£s constructed. How does the larva get air, heat, and food? 

3. Where have you seen wasps obtain food? [p. 54I 

'John H, Gehxa, Nalure S/rtdy, Book Two. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 
Pp. xii-j-aci8. 
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The vocabulary used is simple; children in bhe upper grades should be able to 
read the material easily. However, little attempt has apparently been made to 
present the subject matter interestingly. Each topic is discussed in an extremely 
matter-of-fact style. Some chapters, indeed, are little more than outlines. 
Moreover, the author has followed the plan of closing each chapter with a 
aumniiivy, ^vhich mcreaaca the fotmality ot the book. The style is probably ex¬ 
plained largely by the author's point of view, which is expressed in his introduce 
tory discussion of objectives in nature-study. Here he says, "Books are only 
guides in the study of nature’* (p. viii). Nature itself should be used, in his opin¬ 
ion, as the first, the middle, and the last reference. Those science teachers who 
believe that reading material is an important factor in broadening children’s 
first-hand experiences with science materials will be dissatisfied with the very 
brief discussion accorded each topic. In the five-page discussion of the solar 
system, for example, no answers are to be found to such common questions as: 
Are planets other than the earth inhabited? Why docs the moon seem to 
change shape? What causes eclipses? Of what arc the rings of Saturn made? 

No indication is given by the author as to what part of the entire inter¬ 
mediate- and upper-grade science course he expects the topics discussed In this 
book to represent. Although the topics included, if properly handled, would 
require a considerable amount of time, the book alone cannot be regarded as 
offering a well-balanced course in science because the physical aspects of the 
environment are not sufficiently emphasized, As a textbook for the biological 
units, its usefulness is limited by the fact that portions of it are too strongly col¬ 
ored by the agricLdturist*s point of view to be suitable for children in urban com¬ 
munities. Probably the chief service of the book will be to aid rural teachers in 
selecting from their environment topics worthy of inclusion in a science course 
and to furnish needed factual material concerning those topics, 

Bertha. M. Pabirer 

A history arranged o}i the unit plm, —^Thc author of a recent book^ 1ms set 
forth in a most fascinating way the story of our country from 1789 to the pres¬ 
ent time. The book is adapted to the interests, needs, and capacities of children 
in the middle grades of the elementary school. 

The volume is divided into the seven following umta: 'TIow the United 
States Won the Respect of the Nations,” "How the United States Moved West¬ 
ward to the Pacific," "How One Machine Called for Another until All Our 
Methods of Living Were Changed/* **How the Slavery Question Almost Split 
the Nation into Two Parts,*’ "How the United States Became Really United 
in Spirit/* "How the United States Became a Great Industrial Nation,” "How 
the United States Became a World Power.'* Questions appear at the close of 
each unit, which are followed by exercises and games to be played by the pupils. 
The unit plan of organization as used by Miss ICelty lias many features to 
commend it. 

< Mary G. Kelty, The Growth of the American People ami Nation, Boston: G 5 nn 61 
Co., 1931. Pp. viii+632. 51.32. 
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The author has followed in her book certain very desirable educational prin¬ 
ciples and practices. Her stories are full of color and reality; they grip the inter¬ 
est of the cliildreti. The vocabulary used has been carefully tested. It has been 
checked by the Thorndike 'Word List and by the Graded Word List of Bucking¬ 
ham and Dolch. The content of the book has been so selected that the number 
of minimum essentials, such as proper names and dates, have been limited. Ade¬ 
quate emphasis has been placed on the social and economic phases of history, 
while military history has been reduced to a minimum. The book contains self¬ 
testing exercises, which are used as study guides. The pictures and maps of the 
book are.well chosen and aid the pupils in visualizing the events. 

All in all, Miss Kelty's book is outstanding and does well the very things 
that should be done in the field of history for the middle grades of tlie elementary 
school. 

Charles GARnE’rr Vannest 

I-Iahhis TEACiriiiis College 


CreGlivB mmic Jor childroh—h recent contribution' to the Creative Music 
series by Mrs. Satis Coleman is devoted to drums. Although designed for chil¬ 
dren in the intermediate grades, it will also interest those of more advanced 
years. 

A much larger book than the one under review would be necessary if more 
than a brief description of the many varieties and uses of this instrument were 
to be given. Despite the brevity of treatment, however, Mrs. Colemanj in a 
direct and readable style, has given a clear idea of each form discussed. The 
book shows careful research and study, for it presents much new and valuable 
information on the subject, The reader learns, for example, that in some parts 
of Africa the natives use a code system of drum beats much as we use the tele¬ 
graph. Signals can be sent from one village to another in this way and may eveii 
he relayed from place to place for considerable distances. In a native revolt 
in West Africa the German government forbade the rise of drums because infor¬ 
mation was quickly drummed from one place to another. 

Equally interesting material is found in chapters describing the drums of 
ancient and modern India, China, and Japan, and of the American Indians. 
In each case Mrs. Coleman, has told of many kinds of drums found among these 
primitive people, ]iow they are made and used, and legends concerning them. 
The section devoted to the modern instrument takes up the introduction of 
drums into civilized life and their use at the present time. 

One always thinks of Mrs. Coleman in connection with creative music for 
children because she is chiefly responsible for making the term familiar to music 
teachers. One has learned to expect definite helps from her writings in the field 
of creative music, This book fulfils expectations, for in the latter chapters the 
reader is told how to make and use drums. He is also given directions for reacl- 

* Satis N. Coleman, The Dfnm Book, New York; John Day Co., 1931. Pp. vili'h 
190. 
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ing clnun music. Rhythms for dancing, drum songs, and drum orchestra ore 
given adequate treatment, while the use of the drum with other instnitnents is 
not ovei'looked- 

An attractive and valuable feature of the book is its many excellent illus¬ 
trations, Teachers and parents will find this small volume a useful addition to 
their libraries, since it contains material which makes music a vital and fascinat¬ 
ing subject. 

Another book* about creative tniisic, but of a type difTercat from the one just 
described, is devoted to rhythmic activities for children. This book is evidently 
the outcome of experimental work in free activity, for the Introduction describes 
it as book of children, for children, by children,^' in winch the authors have 
only collaborated. The music, written by Miss Schmidt, is from eight to sixtcGii 
measures in length and is simple in form. Rhythm suggestions by Mr, Ashton 
are ill accord with the music and are given for each composition. They include 
suggested rhythmic activities, such as one-foot skip, the frog, and aeroplane, 
A circus unit with the dancing bear, the tight-rope walker, and trotting ponies 
is included as well as a playground unit with sliding board, swing, organ grinder, 
the iire engine, and various dances. The book is elementary ia conlGtit and 
may suggest to inexperienced kindergarten and primary-grade teachers bow to 
utilize music and the natural rhythmic activities of children in a simple and 
direct way. 

Ai^NE E. PlERCIi 

Ukivehsity oi- Iowa 

A new textbook in Ammcan history ,—A recent addition to the group of 
textbooks in American history that are designed for use in the upper grades of 
the elementary school and in the junior high school is written by William Backus 
Guitteau.^ 

The book opens with an excellent Introduction by the autlior, which gives 
the reasons for the study of American history in the upper grades, The Tabic 
of Contents indicates that the material included is comprehensive, No impor¬ 
tant subject found in the courses of study generally used in the states and 
cities of our land is omitted. The organization of the book is based ciiiefly 
on a somewhat strict adherence to the chronological development of American 
history. This is undoubtedly as it should be. Within the general chronological 
divisions many subjects are taken up with little attention to chronology, 

The book is well writteni it possesses charm and cannot fail to interest cliil- 
dren. Details are presented pleasingly. The book Is well printed and securely 
bound. It will stand hard usage in public schools. Tiie lUustraLlons arc good, 

* Anna M. Ueccius Schmidt and Dudley Ashton, Charackrislh Rhythms for Children, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1931. Pp- 46. $o.Sq. 

’William Backus Giiitteau, Qnr Vmld Stales: A History for Upper Grammar 
Grades and Junior High School. Newark. New Jersey: Silver, BiirdcU It Co,. Jpjo. 
Pp. xii-|- 626 -{-xIvL 
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and many of them seem new and unfamiliar, The maps are excdlent although 
in a few cases—for cKample, the map of a Civil War campaign on page 443^ 
they seem too detailed for the junior high school grades. 

The subjects which should be presented in a textbook h American history 
appear, but the amount of time allotted to these subjects is sometimes poorly 
proportioned. Half the material in the volume deals with the period before 
1820, PlacLiig the division between semesters at a kter date would have made 
possible the expansion of the chapters covering the history since the Civil War. 
The industrial development of our country since 1865 needs emphasis. Beyoi^d 
question, the most important period in the evolution of American civilization 
has been during the past two generations, and it should be regarded as of funda¬ 
mental importance. 

It appears to the reviewer that the time and space devoted to military affairs 
are unduly large and that the details are too numerous for an elementary- 
school history. Dewey's operations are discussed in conneciion with the Span- 
ish-American War, The hour at which the battle of Manila Bay opened, the 
number of Spaiiisli sailors killed and wounded, the number of Americans wcnncl- 
ed, and the names of the German and British admirals present shortly after the 
condusloji of the battle are given, The maneuvers of Admirals Sampson, 
Schley, and Cervera preceding the battle of Santiago are presented iii detail, 

The amount of material devoted to economic and social development seems 
too restricted, American literature, educationj municipal government, discov¬ 
eries and inventions, and the development of American agriculture between the 
years 1865 and 1915 are crowded into a single chapter, This material could, 
with profit, have been expanded considerably. The last three chapters of the 
book deal with the World War and the administrations of J-Iarding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover and are, on the whole, excellent—among the best in the book. 
The causes of the World War are, however, treated in a somewhat superficial 
manner, and this treatment is unfortunate since an analysis of the underlying 
causes would have been fully os Interesting and would have conveyed to the 
pupils a clearer understanding, 

One of the strongest features of Giiltteau's book lies in the vivid descriptions 
of Colonial and Revolutionary times, which are made to live again for pupils of 
the Uvciitieth century. 

At the end of each chapter appear a brief reference list for the teacher and 
another reference list for the pupils. No suggestions are offered for the solution 
of problems, for the drawing of graphs, or for tlie preparation of topics, outlines, 
tabulations, debates, or discussions. The book would have been greatly im¬ 
proved if suggestions of this type had been included for the aid of both pupil and 
teacher. In an appendix are included the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and LiucoWs Gettysburg Address, matenEil which is valuable in 
itself but which nine out of ten teachers probably do not use. 
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The drawbacks mentioned are comparatively unimportant and detract but 
little from the really substantial merits ol the book. 

D, S, LrijUNAtiD 

State Teacheiis ColItEoe 
St, Cloud, Minnesota 
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